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On the application of the BeeUroot drying process to the 
Sugar^cancy as an improved and economical method of pro- 
ducing sugar: and on the probable suitability of such a 
manufacture to the climate and circumstances of Bengal. 
By T- F. Henley, Esq. 

I have the pleasure to forward herewith, for being submit- 
ted to the^ Society, some specimens of dessicated sugar-cane 
gar-cane at four together with six samples 

manufacturer of the present'^'caf 

sugar has not been produced more che%^® saccharine con- 
application of improved processes to the manufi^^^'^^ - 
cane have never yet, however, been made in India. 
ing process, of which we now treaty may probably in due time 
effect important changes in thib resources of the country on 
tihis head. 



4 On the Application of the Beet-root 

It will be observed in these experiments that the China 
variety of cane produced not only the greatest amount of ex- 
tract^ but also of the best quality ; and this result^ with this 
description of cane, I have invariably found to be the case. It 
accords with my impressions that it is to the middle provinces 
of Bengal, such as Benares, Azimghur, Mirzapore, Oude and 
surrounding districts, including perhaps Tirhoot, that wc 
should look as the proper field for such a manufacture as is 
here treated of ; for in all these districts, the small, hard, varie- 
ties of cane resembling the China, are grown, and although too 
generally despised by European planters in favor of the larger 
exotic varieties, (better suited undoubtedly for ordinary mills,) 
the former are in reality superior, well adapted to the climate, 
produce excellent sugar, and are, moreover, equally well suited 
to the drying process as the fine showy looking exotics. 

The subject of economical methods of producing colonial 
sugars now assumes additional interest in consequence of 
the great improvements wdiich have taken place in the 
beet-root manufacture in Europe, threatening tLc •very ex- 
istence of our colonial commerce in that jstaple. Amongst 
the most remarkable improvements in the beet-root manu- 
facture, the dessicating process merits the first attention; 
through its aid the manufacturer is now enabled to con- 
tinue his operations of extracting sugar from the beet-root 
throughout the whole year, instead of being confined as hi- 
therto to some 3 or 4 months of the season. It is now 
about ten years since I called attention to the subject of 
dried sugar-cane as an object of manufacture well suited to 
the circumstances of Bengal, in a letter dated Mauritius, 3rd 
April 1842, and published in the Calcutta Journal of Natural 
History.* I forwarded at that time specimens of dried Mauri- 
tius canes, from which crystalline sugar was obtained by Doc- 
tor McClelland, thus establishing the fact so far, that sugar- 

*We reprint this letter te make the information more complete.— Eds. 
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cane, properly prepared, may be kept some three or four 
months, and even endure a voyage^, and still give up its sugar 
when required. I paid much attention to the sqbject at the 
time ; the failure however of the French experiments in the 
West Indies, made on a large scale, led me to abandon the sub- 
ject as hopeless. It will be recollected that the French Govern- 
ment gave permission to a certain company to introduce into 
France, free of duty, 4000 tons of dried sugar-cane, and very 
talented engineers and manufacturers were sent out for the 
purpose of establishing the manufacture. From some cause, or 
other, which I have never been able to ascertain, the operation 
was not successful. This fact should be borne in mind at pre- 
sent, that the drying process as applied to the sugar-cane has 
not been so far successful. It is at the same time necessary to 
bear in mind that, at the epoch the experiments were made 
with cane, the operation had not been successful in Europe 
as regards the beet-root, with which the process originated. It 
is only latterly that the method has been improved to such 
an exteTrfc-tfeat if now ranks amongst the established economi- 
cal processes ; — this is the point to which I now wish to call 
the attention of the reader. Whatever has been done in re- 
ference to the beet-root, may certainly be accomplished with 
the sugar-cane. The structure of the latter is less spongy — 
the quantity of water to be evaporated much less — its ele- 
ments much purer, and the deliquiscent mineral salts (the 
sources of the deterioration which takes place under certain 
circumstances,) in far less proportion. All circumstances 
are much more favorable for the cane than for the beet, and 
in addition, we have in the provinces more particularly point- 
ed at, a hot sun arid dry atmosphere generally, during the 
cane season, through whose powerful assistance, in all 
probability, three^fourths of the necessary evaporation in dry- 
ing the cane, could be accomplished^ or at least so as to re- 
duce the expense of combustible and mechanical drying ap- 
paratus to a comparative trifle with what takes place in 
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if laid out iii the sun on a dark surface or sheet of iron. They 
will be then found crisp and brittle, and easily pulverized or 
passed through a grain-mill so as to reduce them to something 
resembling saw dust. Having got so far, take a glass tube 
or piece of lead pipe of 3 feet in length and | inch bore, 
tie a piece of coarse muslin over one end of it, and then pour 
in about 9 inches deep of refiner’s bone charcoal, over this 
place the dry cane powder, which may be put in as closely as 
possible. On to this arrangement pour clear cold water, which 
will slowly percolate through the tube, carrying with it in its 
passage every thing soluble, and a syrup may be drawn off 
from the little apparatus of a density of 22,^ and as limpid as 
water. To obtain a complete analysis of the cane, water 
should be poured on, until th^ liquor flowing from it becomes 
perfectly tasteless. . The syrup thus obtained may now be 
evaporated down to proof in any convenient vessel capable of 
holding about half a pint. The liquid in question, although 
so beautifully clear to all appearance, will still require to have 
about half an ounce of lime water added to it, when an 
abundant scum will be thrown up. Should the operator not 
have refiner’s animal charcoal, as I have recommended to be 
employed, it may be dispensed with. By knowing the weight 
of the vessel in which the syrup is concentrated, and weighing 
the same with its concentrated syrup together after the opera- 
tion, we will ascertain the amount of extract he has obtained 
from the quantity of cane operated on. 

It should be borne in mind that the manipulation of small 
quantities of syrups is attended with some difficulties, and re- 
quires experience to obtain a well crystallized product. The 
mass should be placed in the sun so as to maintain its tem- 
perature, the crystals may then be washed with strong spirit 
to remove the molasses. 

With these simple details I trust the subject may be taken 
up and investigated by persons favorably situated for the ma- 
nufacture. These favorable circumstances will be found, 
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I repeat^ most probably in the*AiddIe Provinces, already the 
great centre of producticm for the best Indian sugars. 

There is not any machinery called for in the drying process 
which may not made and kept in repair in the country ; — a 
couple of hot air chambers and a blowing fan, with bullocks 
for the motive power, and such an apparatus as is already em- 
ployed for baleing cotton. This would form the most expen- 
sive part of the machinery, and as it would be essential for 
many reasons that the material should be packed in hard bales, 
say of 3801bs. each, or six to the ton, it would be necessary 
that proper arrangements were provided for this head. On 
the small scale, indigo screws might be made available, but 
only for experimental purposes. 

It is .not contemplated that the cane manufacturer would 
attempt any of the ulterior processes ; that had better be left 
to those having vaccuum pans and establishments : a simple 
agricultural manufacture only is proposed. 

On the head of the economic value of the article perhaps a 
few words may be made of some use in the enquiry. At pre- 
sent, only an approximate valuation of course can be made. 
But assuming that cane costs Rs. 2 per ton, the expense of 
the dry material, including drying, package and transport to 
Calcutta, would amount to 30 Rs. per ton, in all probabili- 
ty and the value of the article, in consideration that such 
raw material having suffered no #terioration from fire or 
fermentation, and being such as would produce at once in 
the vaccuum pan commercial sugars of the highest class, — I 

* Pro forma Estimate, 

Cost of 4 tons of ca^e, ® Co.?s Rs. 2, Co.’s Rs. 8 0 0 ^ 

Drying ditto, ® Co.’s Rs. 1, .. .. .. .. .. ..400 

racking, marking, &c. per 1 ton in 6 bales @ 1 R. eacb, . . G 0 :,0 

Freight and charges to jOalcutta as for native raw cotton Rs. 30 

perlOOmds., .. .. ... * .. ..800 

Unenumerated charges/. .. ^ ..400 

Fer Ton, 30 0 0 
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— I should value such Stt article at Co/s Rs. 50 to 60 
per ton^ and which would be remunerative to the refiner at 
present prices. 

Goosef'y^ near Calcutta: 13M Marchy 1852. 


Extract of a Letter from T. F. Henley, Esq., dated Port 

Louis y Mauritiusy 3rd April 1842, to George James 

Gordon, Esq., Calcutta. 

Since I had the, pleasure of forwarding you a box of sam- 
ples of produce of this Island, by the Ermouthy favored by 
Mr. Bell, and got up as is often the case in like circum- 
stances in a hurry ; it occurred to me that I might have at 
same time excluded a speciiiien of much interest. I now 
endeavour to make up for the omission, in forwarding to you 
a sample of the Sugar-cane of the Island, thoroughly dessicat- 
ed and powdered, so that you will have in Calcutta in most 
complete preservation a portion of the Island cane, minus its 
aqueous portion. I believe I took occasion in a former letter to 
notice to you, that previous to the researches of the French 
chemists, (at least previous to my knowing any thing about 
their operation,) I had been occupying myself in analysis of 
the sugar-cane, and was so struck with the difference be- 
tween the absolute contents of the sugar-cane in saccharine 
matter, and that obtained by the ordinary process of manu- 
facture, that' some of my friends treated the thing as absurd, 
whilst others more reasonably, came accompanied by the 
specimen of canes they desired to analyze, and waited per- 
sonally to observe the result. Soon after this, I learnt that 
similar researches had been made by Peligot in France, who, 
struck also with the great difference in the yield of, cane 
scientifically treated, and by the ordinary colonial processes, 
had aided in getting up a company for the exportation of 
cane, with permission from the French Gorvern meat to in- 
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troduce into France, free from duty, eighty millions of pounds 
of dried cane. The diflference of produce .may be estimated by 
the fact, that our Island sugar-cane contains from sixteen to 
twenty-two per cent, of sugar and syrup, whilst by the ordinary 
methods of manufacture, from eight to twelve are thelimitSv 
Peligot in his analysis gives eighteen per cent, of bond fide 
crystallizable sugar as the contents of the cane, with ten to 
twelve per cent, of woody matter; and states,thatthe cane juice 
is a simple solution of sugar and water, and is altogether- crys- 
tallizable. tMs latter observation does not coincide with my 
repeated researches. But there can be no doubt, that there 
is less iincrystallizable sugar in any given quantity of cane, 
treated by the dry process, than when treated in the ordinary 
method. The violent crushing action of our cane mills, by 
creating a great exposure to atmospheric oxygen, evidently 
occasions some change in the relations of the elements of the 
cane, and the trifling difference which exists between gum, su- 
gar, starch, &c., will afford some insight into the causes of the 
change which does actually take place ; for the quantity of 
molasses or uncrystallizable sugar is very much greater, than 
when the saccharine matter is properly extracted without 
crushing the cane. Our Island process gives from 100 parts 
or pounds of cane, fifty to sixty lbs. of cane juice, forty to sixty 
of trash, whereas this latter should be but ten or twelve. The 
difference being the loss, besides ^.% larger portion rendered 
Iincrystallizable. The drying method may be applied to any 
extent of operations, and some questions arise' affording sub- 
ject for reflection, such as the dried and powdered cane 
being compressible into bales might be sent home, and run 
directly through the superior processes of the European re- 
finers; or, as it contains moi’e4han half its weight of sugar, 
why might not the poor employ it directly. A portion pla- 
ced in a bit of open muslin, and put in a cup of tea, yields 
its sugar instantly to the fluid, without any foreign or ill fla- 
vor whatever. If you will take a portion of the dry cane I 
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iiou^ send you^ and pour it. lightly into a f-inch glass tube^ 
say six or eight inches deep; , on pouring a little cold water 
over it^ clear syrup will run through by the method of dis- 
placement, until nothing but water comes off; by pouring 
the latter syrup in a fresh portion, a concentrated sytup will 
be obtained. This is the method to employ on the large 
scale, operating on tons at a time. It is remarkable that the 
native manufacturers obtain more saccharine matter from 
their canes in die relation of twenty to fourteen, as I have 
found at Barripore and Benares, &c., &c., than the best Eu- 
ropean steam mills. The natives water their cane-trash, but the 
tedium of the process decomposes the subject, and in some 
instances in short nullifies the advantage they gain. The 
method of drying the cane for manufacture is peculiarly 
applicable to Bengal ; for I found in Benares, Azeemghur, 
Gazeepore, &g. that the small hard country cane only yields 
^rd of its weight in cane juice, the refuse |ds, containing 
locked up a very large proportion of valuable matter, which 
cannot be touched by the very best steam mill. In fact, 
no crushing process can extract the juice completely, even 
from the more tender canes of this Island. I frequently 
amuse myself in making sugar from the trash coming from a 
good ten-horse mill, as a proof, by synthesis of the improved 
method. I think the drying process one of great interest to 
Bengal, and one which might lead to very important results. 

“Trois produits principaux qui constituent la canne.’' 


JBlau 

. 72.1 

Sucre 

. 18.0 

Ligneux . . . 

. 9.9 


100.0 
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On the Qaimhe-yteMing Ctnchonatyand their introduction 
' into India. % Db. H. Faloonbr. 

The .|;enuB “ (^nehond’. is entirely confided tio trppiciil 
Ainerica. There are from 25 to 30 species more or less^ 
known to Botanists. Of these B or 10 species alone,, yield 
bark abounding in Quinine. The remaining species are either 
much inferior or valueless in this respect. 

The true Quiniferous Cinchonas, so far 4Hs known at pre- 
sent, are limited to the Andes, ranging through Bolivia, Peru, 
and Columbia, to Santa-Martha, from Lat. 20* South to 1 1° 
North. The species occur at elevations varying from 1500 
to 10,000 'feet above the sea. One undetermined species, 
from the province of La Pas in Bolivia, is said to grow on a 
plain elevated from 14,000 to 18,000 feet. 

The principal ,Bark-yielding- species occur between 6,000 
and 10,000 feet, where, the mean temperature is estimated 
to average from 59* to 62* of Farh. The trees yielding the 
best barks are found in dry, rocky situations, at the greatest 
heights and in the coldest regions. The same species of 
Cinchona is said to be so much affected by situation and in- 
crease of temperature, as to alter the habit of the tree and 
produce an entirely different quality of Bark : low and hot 
vallies deteriorating its virtues so greatly, that it is rejected 
by the merchants as unfit for commerce. (Poppig.) 

The inferior or inert Cinchonas are found in New Grenada 
and in the forests of Brazil, One.species, Cinchona Roraima, 
has been described from British Guiana, whence its intro-' 
duetion to India by one of the return Coolee Emigrant ships 
might be easily effected, but in a medicinal point of view 
it is of little or no value. The same defect applies to the five 
species which are known from Brazil. The Carthagena 
barks, although containing more or less of dkaloid princi- 
ple, are much inferior to the more elevated, species, grow- 
ing in the Andes. 
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There is another class of what are called " false or spurious 
Cinchona barks’’ yielded by American genera, nearly allied 
to Cinchona, but distinct, such as Exoatemma, Buena and 
Bemijia. These are all known to possess febrifuge proper- 
ties, in a greater or less degree, although devoid of the 
several Quiuoid alkaline principles met with in Cinchona | 
and decoctions of their barks are locally used, where indige- 
nous, in the cure of fever. 

There are two^enera in India closely allied to Cinchona, 
and which were formerly described by Botanists as species 
of that genus. The one, Hymenodictyon, has a species 11. 
excelsum {Cinchona excelsa of Roxburgh) growing in the 
hilly parts of India, to the size of a large tree, and yielding a 
bark which is very bitter and tonic, and acts as a febrifuge, 
although not known to yield any alcaloid like Quinine. 
Another, Luculia, yields a species, L. gratlssiraa (Cinchona 
gratissima of Wallich) growing abundantly in Sylhet. It 
forms a small elegant tree, and is very nearly allied to Cin- 
chona, but it is not known to possess any energetic medi- 
cinal properties. 

One South American species, introduced within the last 
twO' years, is now growing in the II. C. Botanic Garden. It 
is the Cinchona (Remijia) f&rruginea from the dry mountains 
of the province of Mines in Brazil. It yields the " Quina 
da serra” or “ Quina de Remijo," which is substituted as a 
febrifuge for true Cinchona bark, in Brazil. 

The species most desirable for introduction into India are. 
Cinchona condaminea~l 

Cinchona micrantha, 

^id theii^ Cinchona nitidja^ 

Cinchona lancifolia, 

Cinchona lucumafolia^ 

Cinchona ovata^ 

Cinchona lanceolata, 

Cinchona pubescens/ 
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Cinchona cordifolia^ 

Cinchona magnifolia^ 

with two or three others still undetermined. 

The species of this extensive genus are so closely confined 
to the tropical region of America^ that we need hardly look in 
India^ beyond the corresponding parallels of Latitude^ for 
suitable sites for their introduction into this country. It does 
not seem that the required conditions of climate are to be 
met with in the mountains of the North-West Provinces, so 
far North as 30,*^ and therefore success is not to be expected, 
in the Hills about Simla, Mussourie or in Kumaon. Dr. 
Royle has entertained the subject already, and I entirely 
concur in tlie opinion, expressed by him, that the best situa- 
tions for a trial are presented by the Khasyah Hills, the 
mountains behind Chittagong, and the hilly parts of Upper 
Assam. The experiment might also be extended to the 
hilly tracts around Darjeeling. The Neclgheries and the 
higher elevations of the Western Ghats, appear to offer the 
most promising situations for Southern India. 

The object is of much interest, and well worthy of con- 
sideration. But the procurement of the species, and their 
safe delivery in India, are by no means matters of easy 
attainment. Great obscurity, and contrariety of opinion 
among Botanists, attach to the species, in relation to 
the numerous varieties of Bark, knf .vn in commerce. Hum- 
boldt, although long resident in the Cinchoniferous re- 
gions, was not only unable to clear up the subject, but, 
on the contrary, added to the confusion of the species by 
the great authority of his name. The valuable species have 
never yet been introduced into Europe, and there are no 
means of procuring the seeds with any certainty as to the 
kinds, through any local agency at present existing in 
the Cinchona-yielding provinces of South America. Her 
Majesty^s Garden at Kew, with its own ample resources, and 
the far-reaching help of tlie foreign office, has not vet been 
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able to effect the object. The only species^ that has been 
introduced into India^ so far as the records of the H. C. 
Botanic Garden shew^ is the Cinchona (Remijia) fer- 
ruginea^^ (above referred to) within the last two years, and that 
a species of inferior value« The unsettled condition of the 
South America republics, and the evils attendant on that state 
of things, are against the attainment of the object, by the 
ordinary channels of intercommunication in such cases. 
The only way to accomplish it with certainty, would be to 
depute an intelligent and qualified Gardening Collector from 
England for a couple of years to South America. His atten- 
tion to be mainly given to an exploration of the Cinchona 
forests in the different provinces, and to procuring an ample 
stock of young plants and seeds of all the best species. 
The chief reliance would be upon the young plants, which 
might be collected in a Depdt in the West Indies, either at 
Trinidad or Demarara, and thence brought to India in Ward’s 
cases upon one of the return Coolee ships, under the charge 
of the Collector himself, upon whom every responsibility 
would devolve until the deUvery of the plants in India. 
The seeds as collected might be despatched via England. 
But not much reliance could be put in them, as a source of 
supply, as the seeds of this family are in many cases (the 
Coffee for instance) very perishable and short-lived : Coffee 
seed will barely outlive the voyage from Ceylon to Cal- 
cutta. 

The method proposed here would be attended with con- 
siderable expense. But it is the only one that would afford 
any certainty of effecting the end in view, and it is constantly 
practised in Europe in similar cases. The Royal Eew Gar- 
dens and the London Horticultural Society, singly or con- 
jointly, or in partnership with wealthy English Collectors, 
yearly depute qualified gardeners, io remote or little explored 
countries, to secure the introduction of desirable or important 
plants. The ivory palm of Brazil, of which the nut is now 
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80 much used in the arts, was for upwards of 40 years a de- 
sideratum iu England, and it is only within the last 7 or 8 
years, that the plant was procured by means Of Collector 
deputed for the object. The best varieties of the ‘China tea 
plant were still a desideratum in India, after the Himalayan 
Nurseries had been 12 or 14 years in existence 5 and it was on- 
ly by deputing Mr. Fortune from England to China, in 1848, 
for the express object, that the best varieties were with cer- 
tainty procured. The end in view was most satisfactorily 
accomplished, and this probably could not have been efiected 
by any other means. The method was expensive, but the 
results were worth more than the expense. 

The successful introduction of the true Cinchonas into 
India would unquestionably be of very great importance. 
Besides furnishing at little cost an invaluable, and at present 
costly, medicine, to the people, a new product for export, in 
very large demand, would be added to the resources of the 
country. But to accomplish it would be accompanied with a 
good deal of expense: and in entertaining the question fairly, 
it is best to give due weight to. this consideration at the 
outset. 

H. C. B. Gaudrn : 13/^ Feb. 1852. 


Memorandum on the Victoria Regia^ l^^ater-Lily, in the H. C. 

Bot. Garden. By Mr. Robert Scott, Head Gardener ; 

Associate Member Agri- Horticultural Society. 

(Communicated by Dr. Falconer.) 

On the 18th September last, the Secretary of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, intimated a request to be put in posr 
session of a few details connected with the Victoria Regia, 
for submission to the Society. 

At that time it was considered advisable to defer giving an 
account, which obviously would have been incomplete, Until 
the plant, then flowering, bad seeded. 
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Now that this water-lily has produced a fair crop of ap- 
parently good scedj three of which are germinating^ has 
passed through the cold season with comparative impunity, 
ind is showing symptoms of increasing vigour, opportunities 
have been afforded, extending over a period of nearly twelve 
months, for observing the plant through all the stages of its 
development, and forming deliberate opinions on its habits, 
growth, flowering, &c. 

Without rendering this paper tedious with minutely de- 
tailed accounts, I may be permitted to slate generally, that 
the H. C. Hot. Garden owes its contributions of Victoria 
seed to Chatsworth, Her Majest} ’s Gardens, Kew, and the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. The office 
books record the receipt of two despatches from Chatsworth, 
three despatches from the Royal Gardens, Kew, and two 
despatches from the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India. 

On the 20th March last, the second batch of Victoria seed 
was received from Chatsworth ; on reaching Calcutta, one of 
these seeds was found sprouting ; this seed produced our pre- 
sent plant which was planted out 26th May, on a hillock of 
prepared earth in one of the garden tanks. By the end of 
June, the plant had established itself in its new situation. 
The leaves produced in July, reached an average diameter 
of 2 feet 8 inches, and were usually fully grown on the 
seventh day after their appearance on the surface of the 
water. During the subsequent months, the average size of 
the leaves, and the usual time occupied in development, were 
as follow : — 

August, 3 feet 1 inch, average diameter, attained in 6 days, 

September, 3 feet 4 inches, ditto ditto, ditto in G days, 

October, 3 feet 8 inches, ditto ditto, ditto in 10 days, 

Njovemberi feet, ditto ditto, ditto in 14 days. 

In DeccmWjr and January the plant was partially resting; 
duririg these months ibitr leaves only were produced, each of 
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which averaged 4 feet 1 inch in diameter. The entire num- 
ber of leaves, from first to last inclusive, fifty-eight, thirty-six 
of which had been produced up to the 6th September, when 
the first flower-bud opened. The forty-second leaf (18th Octo- 
ber) was the first to show the rim ; the largest leaf at mature 
growth measured 4 feet 2 inches (on 5th November), and 
had been seventeen days in completing its growth. The 
largest flower opened 30th December, and measured sixteen 
inches across.* The flower-bud opens partially about sunset 
on the second or third day after its appearance above water, 
and finally expands on the following evening ; the first, or 
partial, opening is effected rapidly, and may be witnessed ; the 
colour at this time is a near approach to white, which gra- 
dually changes to pink, while the fragrance is delicious and 
quite perceptible at a considerable distance from the plant. 
Only one flower-bud opens at once, although two, and occa- 
sionally three, flower-buds have been seen at a time on the 
plant. 

Such is a brief account of the growth and flowering of this 
celebrated Lily since its introduction into the H. C. Botanic 
Garden. Something however yet remains unaccomplished; 
1 allude to the size of the leaves which are said to reach as 
much as 6 feet 5 inches in diameter on plants in the river 
Berbice. I see no reason why the Victoria growing in Bengal 
should not, in size of foliage, ultib^ately equal the Victoria 
growing in British Guiana. The largest flower produced by 
the Botanic Garden plant surpasses in size any recorded cither 
by Schomburgh or by Bridges. 

An interesting aquarium might be formed, containing 
Victoria Regia, Euryale ferox, Nelumbium speciosum, N. 
speciosum album, N. luteum, Nymphoea alba, N. rubra, N. 
Coerulea, Limuocharis Ilumboldtii, N. Plumiere ; the sides of 
the aquarium to be occupied by Pontedera laiiceolata, tropi- 


* The total number of Soweri pn>da«ed>-tlurty 
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cal Sagittaria^ Richardia aethiopica^ Papyrus antiquorum^ 
and the various species of Arum and Caladium. The ef- 
fect of such an arrangement would be striking enough, 
and deserves a trial by cultivators who possess the taste and 
means. 

H. C. B. Garden: 4dh Marche 1852. 


Note by Dr. Falconer. — Since the 'abov^e remarks, by 
Mr. Scott, were written, the Victoria plant, which was the 
subject of them, has died off. The leaves and flowers first 
became much smaller, and at last disappeard ; and on the 
evening of the 4th May the stem of the dead plant was found 
floating on the surface of the tank. On examination the 
lower half of the rhizoina or bulbous stem, was seen to be 
decayed and quite putrid, while some vitality still remained in 
the upper half : but the decay was in progress of propagation 
upwards, and no treatment at this advanced stage could, in 
all probability, have saved the plant. 

The same results have happened to the Victoria plant which 
. was kept in the aquarium of the Royal Botanical Society’s 
Garden in the Regent^s Park. From a notice contained in 
the Gardener’s Journal of the 7th Feb. last, it would appear 
that the plant was put in the aquarium on the 19th Oct. 
1850, and on the 22nd Jany. 1852' the dead stem was 
-found floating on the surface, after having yielded, between 
the 16th March and the 14th Nov. 1851, 73 flowers. 

The death in both cases was owing to the peculiar habit of 
the plant. The subaqueous stem is a short, thick, soft and 
fleshy rhizoma, which grows erect and has no permanent 
or independent roots. The leaves are developed spirally, 
in close approximation to one another^ so that their thicken- 
ed persistent bases overlap each other, forming irregular 
,r»Toiecting knobs upon the rhizoma, something in* the man- 
dpringthe stem of a 4ate tree. These persistent projections 
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each beaii* two stiarS. Th'fe upper one!,, uehrl]^' circular, and 
indicating the line of detachment of the fallen leaf ; the 
lower, upon the sloping under-aide of the projection, compos- 
ed of a net-work of contiguous hexagonal pits, each bounded 
by a raised rim, something like a honeycomb. Each pit 
bears in its centre the remains of a fascicle of vascular bun- 
dles, and indicates the base of a distinct root. Each leaf, 
in this manner, is supplied with its own distinct arrange- 
ment of roots which are sent downwards in bundles, and undi- 
vided, while the lower extremity of the bulbous rhizoma has 
no root whatever, independent of those emitted from the 
base of the leaf stalks. As the leaves die, the roots belonging 
to them gradually decay ; and the lower part of the stems 
rots, while the upper is raised higher and higher out of the 
soil in which it is planted, by every successive development 
of leaves, till the base is at length rotted oflF the mound 
upon which it is originally planted. The roots of the upper- 
most and youngest leaves, while this process is in progress,' 
in finding their way down to the muddy soil, have to pass 
along putrid matter derived from the plant itself; the plant 
gradually suffers, the change being indicated by a reduction 
in the size of the leaves, and at length dies off. It has in 
consequence been proposed to take up Victoria plants eve^. 
year, at the end of the flowering season, to remove carefully 
the decayed or putrid portion at the’ base, together with the 
decayed roots; and to plant it afresh on a new mound, or 
on fresh soil raised upon the old mound. 

These remarks and hints are thrown out for the guidance 
of those who may attempt to grow the Victoria Lily in 
India. They will be forewarned- to provide gainst the ten- 
dency to decay which is inherent to the plant in consequence 
of its peculiar habit. 

H. C. B. GtAkden, GALCDTtA. : 6/A Ma,y, 1852. 
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Report from the B. /« and China A$ 90 ciatim on certain speci- 
mens of Cotton^ raised in India^ from acclimated Mexican 
seed. 

In September 1850, the Cotton Committee of the Society, 
reporting on various musters of cotton raised in different 
parts of the country from acclimated Mexican seed, of the 
9th generation or descent, recommended (sec Vol. vii. p. 
211) that certain of them should be forwarded for the opini- 
on of the East India and China Association. They were des- 
patched accordingly, and the following is the report there- 
on, received froAi the Association in September 1851 : — 

East India and China Association : 

London y \Sth July^ 1 851. 

A. H. Blechynden, Esq., &c. &c. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the 2f3rd A pril last, as also of the 
cotton musters to which it refers. And I am desired by the 
Committee of this association to assure you of the interest 
they take in the subject. They have placed the whole in the 
hands of Messrs. James Cook and Co., as one of the most 
competent cotton brokers in this city for their careful in- 
spection and report : and I have the pleasure to subjoin copy 
of it. 

I am, &c. 

Geo. Saintsbury, Secretary. 
To G. Saintsbury, Esq., Secretary^ 

London East India and China Association. 

Sir, — ^We duly received your letter of the 14tb instant and 
the samples of cotton to which it refers, and have now the 
honour, for the information of the East . India and China 
Association, to enclose a report on'-the different qualities, 
and their probable value in the market at the present time. 
Cotton in the' seed, as* it appears in many of the samples. 
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is almost without value, aad could never with propriety be 
sent home for sale in that shape. We have endeavoured 
in our valuations to state as near as we can, from the charac- 
ter and length of the staple, what the cotton, when divested 
of its seed, would be likely to fetch ; but you are doubtless 
aware that good cotton may be easily spoiled by careless 
or injudicious cleaning. 

40 Mincing Lane : We are, &c., 

28/A/wne, 1851. James Cook and Co. 


“B.”— [Raised at Banda 
and forwarded by M. P 
Edgeworth, Esq., Collr. of 
that district.] 


** C, 4 ” — [Raised m the 
neighbourhood of Mlaha- 
bad (village produce) and 
forwarded by R. Lowther, 
Esq., Commissioner of Al- 
lahabad.] 

‘‘I. 1.” and ‘‘1. 2.”— 
[Raised at ChitUgoiig by 
A. Sconce, Esq. C.S.] 


N. 1. N. 2.— [Raised in 
Upper Assam from im- 
ported American seed, 
termed ‘‘ Protective,” and 
submitted byH. Morhay, 
Esq. Secretary Assam Tea 
Company.] 


ITiis kind of Cotton might answ'er 
the purpose of good Bengal. The 
staple degenerated from the original 
stock and become short and uneven. 
There is a little stain and seed, the 
present value being about A\d. ^ lb. 

Staple fine, and longei* than that 
of B. Much would depend on the 
mode of cleaning, and if so done as 
to preserve the staple it would be 
worth 5icl, lb, 

I. 1. — Bright colour, and very 
clean ; the staple tolerably strong, 
but rough and uneven. Value 5d, 

I. 2. — Mach the same as the 
sample marked C. 4. 

N. 1. — Would answer the purpose 
of middling bowed Georgia: very 
clean, good colour, and with more 
staple than any of th« proceeding 
samples : value ^ lb, 

N. 2.— ^If well cleaned would rank 
well with middling bowed Georgia. 
Rather whitey in colour than N. 1. 
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J. J.— [Raised in the 
skirts of the Rajmahal 
hills and forwarded by J. 
Pontet, Esq.] 


Fiue^ long staple^ and in this 
respect has a marked superiority in 
quality* If properly cleaned^ and 
the staple preserved, it would rank 
with fair Orleans Cotton, and be 
worth ^ 


G. ].*>•[ Raised at Cho- 
ta Na^pore, and forwarded 
by the late Lt.-Col. J. R. 
Ouseley.] 

L. 1. L. 2. L. 3.— 
[Raised at Cawnpore by 
the late Mr. J. G. Bruce.] 


Mixed and uneven in staple. 
Probable value 5d. 

L 1. — Bright colour, good stout 
staple, and very clean; worth 6ld. 
to 7d. being better than fiiir Orleans. 
L. 2. — Much like the other Seeded 


Cotton. 

L. 2. — Very much like N. 2. and 
the same valuation would apply. 


Report from Mr. Thomas Teii-, on the tanning properties of 
the gum of the Dhak^^ or Pulas^'* tree^ Butea frondosa. 

With reference to your letter of 30th June last, and as 
promised in mine of the 4th July, 1 now submit for your 
information, the result of a trial and test of the tanning 
qualities of two seers of Dhak Piilass,^^ which accouipanied 
your note for that purpose.* 

On examination of the substance, it at once struck me, 
that the color of the gum itself would prevent the possibility 
of its being used largely as a tanning substance, and more- 
over, that it also consisted of too large a proportion of gummy 
4natte^to^ admit of its astringent qualities readily combin- 
^ ™li the animal skin. 


* 'J’Jiis specimeu was presented by Mr G G. Mercer of Eta — Ens. 
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The accompanying piece of a small calf-skin after being 
subjected to the unhairing process^ and prepared in the usual 
way for the reception of tannin^ was, on the 15th of July, 
emersed in a decoction of the Dhak Pulass/^ which I found 
readily soluble in cold water ; the decoction was changed at 
intervals, as is usual, four times, each succession of liquor 
being increased in strength to that which preceded it ; each 
liquor 1 found to darken in color, in proportion to the time 
it was exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 

The skin during the process was constantly worked and 
attended to, and w6uld, with like care, have been thoroughly 
tanned in 5 days with Babool bark. I consequently, on the 
21st July, cut a piece off the skin to dry out, and see if it 
really were tanned, and although it was highly colored 
through^ and had all the appearance of being thoroughly 
tanned, yet, after being well washed, as is usual in currying, 
and dried out, it became as hard and as impliablc as a raw 
skin* I concluded therefore, that although Jt was highly co- 
lored through, that little or no tannin had combined with 
the skin. Not willing to give the matter up, I continued the 
tanning process, adding gradually, as 1 thought was required, 
more of the substance until the ist August, when I tried 
another piece of the skin by drying out, and with the same 
result as the first, — from thence to the 15th and 25th August, 
respectively, when, having consumed the whole of the 2 seers 
sent, 1 finally dried out what remained of the skin, and found 
it to be scarcely one-third tanned. It is therefore, in my. 
opinion, of no use as a tanning substance, in the state of 
the sample sent ; but it might perhaps be worthy of atten- 
tion as a dyeing substance (for its color seema Very fast) or 
for. tanning, could its asti’ingent qualities, which are consider- 
able, be easily deprived of so much coloring and gummy 
matters. 

Kiddeupore Tannery : \st Sept., 1851. 
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With the view of making the information on the above 
subject, more complete^ we reprint frbm the Jounial of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of G. Britain and Ireland, the follow- 
ing paper by Professor Solly, entitled " Experiments on the 
Dhak Gond, a natural exudation of the Butea frondosa ** — 

This substance^ which although it differs in some particu- 
lars from the Kino which is found in the shops^ yet as it 
agrees in its most important properties with what has so long 
been described under that nan^e, it is most convenient to call 
it Butea Kino* ^ 

It is of a brilliant ruby red colour^ transparent^ and very 
brittle. It consists principally of small round tears^ and 
other fragments^ which from their form appear to have been 
detached from the lesser branches of the tree. When it has 
been kept for some time, it becomes opaque and dark co- 
loured, this however may be prevented, according to Dr. 
Roxburgh, by p^serving it in well-closed bottles. I have 
examined two specimens of this substance, one brought over 
by Mr. Beckett, and the other received from Bombay. There 
was considerable difference between the two, but from their 
pi*operties it was evident that they had been originally similar. 
The following description is equally applicable to both speci- 
mens, except where it is othervvise stated. 

When exposed to heat, the Butea kino swells up, emits 
fumes which are partially inffammable, and then ignites; if 
after that it is removed from the source of heat, it continues 
to glow like tinder, until nearly wholly consumed, a very 
small portion of a white ash only remaining. Ten grains of 
the kino, carefully selected as to purity, were ignited in a 
covered platinum vessel, and retained at a red heat until all 
the carbonaceous matters w^ere burnt; there then remained 
0.45 gr^injsi of white ash, a very small portion of which was 
soluble in acid$ with effervescence, the remainder consisted 
principally of silica and alumina* The specimens of Butea 
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kino were far from being in a state of purity, being mingled 
with sinall fri^raents of wopd, bark^ and also with earthy 
impurities : these were evidently derived from the mode of 
collection, which most probably consisted in gathering from 
the ground under the trees the fragments of the natural exu- 
dations which had fallen from them. The impurities in the 
specimen brought over by Mr. Beckett varied from 12 to 25 
per cent., of which from 4 to 6 were earthy ; that from Bom- 
bay contained in general far more impurities. 

It swells and slowly dissolves in the mouth, having a pure, 
strong, astringent taste, like the finer kinds of catechu. It 
has no smell. In cold water it swells, and slowly imparts to 
it its fine red colour ; after some time, only the outer portions 
of the kino remain, which by exposure to the air had be- 
come dark coloured and almost insoluble in water, whilst the 
whole of the interior and unaltered kino is dissolved. These 
insoluble portions consist principally of difficultly soluble ex- 
tractive. A sufficient quantity of boiling water dissolves the 
whole, and on slowly evaporating the solution, the difficultly 
soluble extractive separates in tough red films.* The quan- 
tity of this extractive of course varies considerably in the 
two specimens, and influences their solubility. The Bombay 
variety is far less easily soluble in water, and clear solutions 
are much more difficult to obtain when made with hot water ; 
they are very apt to become turbid, and if strong, gelatinise 
on cooling ; and if the water contained any saline or earthy 
substances, this was almost certain to take place. From 
these circumstances it is rendered very probable that the 
sample from Bombay had been exposed to the air for a longer 
time than the other ; it was most likely collected at another 
period of the year, after having remained exposed to the air, 
damp, and light, for some time. From the description of the 
properties of the exudation when fresh, and only just become 

^ This also takes place with tho of the sliops. 
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hard, as given by Dr. Roxburgh, in 17-^^ it is evident that it 
should be only collected at that period, as it is then far more 
applicable to useful j^urposes, whether in medicine or the arts, 
than after exposure to the air, &c. Both alcohol and pyro- 
ligneous spirit dissolve a considerable portion of the Butea 
kino, but far less than water. Ether dissolves but little, and 
remains colourless ; when a portion of ether is agitated with a 
strong aqueous solution, it soon becomes thick, and, on eva- 
poration, yields a considerable portion of tannin. 

A small quantity of pursulphate of iron changes the colour 
of the aqueous solution to a dirty green ; a rather larger 
quantity occasions a copious green precipitate. 

A scries of experiments were made on the effects of various 
rcjigents on solutions of this kino, with a view to ascertain 
which were the best precipitates of the red colour, either, for 
d 3 -eing, or as a pigment. 

Solutions of most acids, and acid salts, changed the\^oUrs 
to a light orange, and for the most part occasioned copious 
precipitates ; they were nearly all of a dirty yellow or orange 
colour. 

When a few drops of a strong solution of caustic potassii 
were added to the aqueous solution of the ^Iliuo, the colour 
was immediately altered, and very much improved, becoming 
of the most splendid crimson ; when, however, a little more of 
the solution of potassa was added, the colour rapidly became 
gray, and a copious precipitate fell. It very quickly became , 
dark reddish gray, and nearly the whole of the colour was 
destroyed. Caustic soda and ammonia likewise improved the 
colour in tlie same way. When acids were added to solutions 
thus i^recipitated, so as just to neutralise the alkali, some of 
the precipitate re-dissolve^ and the rest became orange. 
Carbonates of potassa and soda both very much deepened the 
colour of the solution : it was however not to be compared in 
beauty of colbur with the solution obtained by the addition of 
a small quantity of caustic potassa, and had a slight brown 
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tinge. In general, most saline solutions occasioned precipi- 
tates which were either pink, gray, or colours between the 
two. Acetate of lead, as well as several other, metallic solu- 
tions, precipitated the whole of the colouring matter. The 
precipitate obtained by adding a solution of alum either to a 
neutral solution, or tO one containing a small quantity of 
alkali, was of a dirty pink colour. When gelatinous or re- 
cently precipitated alumina was agitated with any of the highly 
coloured solutions, it soon abstracted all the colouring matter, 
but the lake so formed was, like those formed by precipita-. 
tion, of a dingy colour. The precipitates formed by metalic 
solutions were of very variable hues, but in no case were the 
colours so obtained decided or brilliant. Attempts were like- 
wise made to fix the colour in the fibre of cotton, silk, wool, 
&c., in various ways, and with different mordants ; the colours 
were all imperfect, dingy, and variable in colour, but they 
were very permanent. This agrees with the results obtained 
by Dr. Roxburgh, but as his experiments were made on 
the fresh substance, they were under more favourable circum- 
stances. The cause why these colours cannot be well em- 
ployed is, that the red colouring matter is so intimately com- 
bined with the tannin and gum, that whenever the one is 
precipitated, it carries down the other also, and hence, when 
we endeavour to precipitate the tannin alone the red colour 
or extractive is always precipitated w th it : this, as will pre- 
sently appear, is in some cases a great inconvenience. 

A solution of gelatine produced in aqueous solutions of the 
Butea kino, an abundant precipitate of tanno-gelatine, which 
always contained a portion of colouring matter: this varied 
very considerably between the two portions of kino, that from 
Bombay containing by far the most : when a solution of the 
kino from Mr. Beckett, either in cold water, or still better, in 
alcohol, was precipitated, . the tanno-gelatine contained very 
little colour. The solution, after the separation of the preci- 
pitate, contained gum, extractive, gallic acid, and minute 
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portions of other matters : the quantity of gallic acid was 
very various^ but in ho case did it appear to exist in any con- 
siderable propprtioti. 

It was difficult to ascertain the exact per centage of tannin^ 
as it varied very much in different specimens submitted to 
examination, lhave therefore repeated the experiments on 
several portions^ and shall now give the mean of some of the 
best results obtained. 

One hundred parts of the rough kino from Mr. Beckett 
were dried for 6 hours at a temperature of about 130® Fah- 
renheit; they lost 13.23 parts of water. Much of this water 
was derived from the wood> bark^ and impurities, for the 
pure substance when separated was far less hygrometric. 
The kino thus dried was digested in water kept nearly at the 
boiling point, until a strong solution was made ; this was 
then poured off, and the process repeated with fresh portions 
of water, until all the matters soluble in that fluid had been 
thus removed. The residual matters, consisting only of im- 
purities, weighed 17 parts. The solutions were then rapidly 
evaporated to a considerable degree of concentration, during 
which 3.5 parts of difficultly soluble extractive fell down. It 
was necessary to complete this evaporation as rapidly as pos- 
sible, because if the hot solution was long exposed to the air, 
it became much darker coloured and was somewhat altered 
in properties. The solution was then precipitated by a strong 
solution of gelatine, of which 28.3 parts were employed. 
The precipitate, when collected, washed, and carefully dried, 
weighed 79 parts ; by subtracting from this the weight of the 
gelatine employed, the proportion of matter precipitable by 
animal jelly is ascertained to be 60.7- This was of course 
principally tannin, but it contained a portion of coloured ex- 
tractive which gave to it a dark colour, varying in depth 
witbj the circumstancea under which the solution was made, 
&c. The remamder of the solution, after the separation of 
the tannin was ^aporated^ contained gum, a small quan- 
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tity of gallic add, cxteactive, and nuoiita tmoe$ of saline and 
earthy matters, weighing in all 15: parts. Bombay kino 

contained less tannin and rather more gallkl dp and extrac- 
tive, and bylloug continued boiling with freb, access of air, 
the composition of either kind might be easily modMed. If 
this substance were to be employed in the arts, it would be 
very probably most convenient to obtain it as an extract, 
unless by so douig it became much darker m colour. By 
dissolving the tannin, by cold water, I have obtained ex- 
tracts m which the per centage of tannin was as high as 
75 % and somS|^ea even higher ; but these extracts were 
made under the most favourable circumstances, being pre- 
pared with rapidity and the least possible exposure, to the 
air. It would be utterly impossible to manufacture the ex- 
tract in the large way in this manner, if the causes above 
mentioned do not prevent it, but it might very probably be 
advantageous to prepare the kino of the Butea as an extract, 
as the cost of freight would be therefore less. 

From the large per centage of tannin which this substance 
contains, as indicated by the above experiments, and from its 
probable cheapness, it promises to be of considerable value in 
the arts, and especially in that of tanning leather. Aa a sub- 
stitute for the astringent, substance now in use, its adoption 
in many cases from convenience ^ ec<momy arc self-evident, 
and require no comments ; but i% t.ie art, of tanning leather 
so many points require to be considered, that it is necessary 
to say a few words on that aubjet^ On putting a piece of 
pelt or prepared skin into a strong solution, it soon absorbed 
a considerable quantity of tannin, but, at the same time, be- 
came of a rather dark colour ; thi^ is an unfortunate quality, 
because, as the consumers of leather judge of its qusdity in 
part from, its colour, the- tanners do not like employing any- 
thing which deepens the colour too much. , ..The dolopr t^en 
up by the lather .of course varied ^th the soitition employed, 
a cold solution of the kino .from Mr, Beckett giving a much 
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ligh^r coloured leather than a hot-made solution ; that from 
Bombay gave a darker colour^ and; the solution was very 
sulgect to. gelatinise and become turbid ; this of course would 
be a great inconvenience. The leather tanned with this kino 
was very hard, and rather, brittle^ but it was tanned with con- 
siderable rapidity. These results were obtained on small pieces 
of thin skin^ and I do not anticipate that it will answer at all 
for tanning such skins; its richness in tannin however pro- 
mises well for tanning thick hides; and the results of experi- 
ments on its application to this process^ now in progress^ 
will be communicated on a future occasion*^^ ' 


Purifier remarks on Coffee cultivation at Hazareebaugh, 
Communicated by Mr. C. Wheeler. 

I was always most anxious to keep the A. and H. Society 
au courant with the progress of my Coffee cultivation at 
this station^ and my long silence on the subject has been 
entirely owing to adverse circumstances. Indeed^ if I may 
so express myself without being guilty of egotism, the al- 
most insuperable difficulties I have had to contend with over 
the last two years, have been such, as I doubt not, would have 
induced many men, if similarly trammelled, to have deserted 
the project in utter disgust and despair. Instead of causing 
me to relax in my efforts, it acted as a stimulant to renewed 
^ exertion ; and I am proud and happy to inform you, and 
through you (if you consider such information worthy of its 
notice) the Society, that 1 have fought through all impedi- 
ments, till at length, victory has crowned my efforts. In my 
prior communication* (a long time ago), I believe, I informed 
the Society of the partial failure of my first plantation of 
4,000 plants. Owing to my not having been able td get the 
yiand in propfet? time, (it. Ought to have b^en ready for the 

See Vol. VH. p. 275. 
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reception of tlie plants at the coirimenCfe^eht of the rains^ 
whereas I did .not get it till Septeiriher 1 849,) and scarcely 
any rain falling after the transplantation took place late iii 
September ; and owhig to the erroneous manner of planting 
in holes, 3 feet deep, and 18 ItTches diameter, filled" with 
black earth and sand, (a process T was persuaded to adopt 
at the instigation of a friend, against my own judgment) 
which ' earth being looser than the proper soil, allowed the 
water {they were watered) to fall below the root of the 
without touching, or affording it any nutriment; and the 
soil not being firm enough for the roots of the plant to 
take a firm hold of it, before an unusually cold and frosty 
season came on, they were all frost-bitten to such a degree 
that they never recovered it : and I had the mortification 
to see them, one after another, shrivel and die, till not 
above a liimdred of them, which were partially sheltered by 
a hedge, remaine<l alive. In June 1850, through the death 
of my best friend, w^ho had hitherto supplied the means of 
my progressing with the experiment, I was left with nurseries 
containing many thousand plants with scarcely any hope 
of ever being able to turn them to any account. I had 
previously advertised, offering to dispose of the nurseries 
in shares, but without success. Indeed, I had tried in 
many ways to secure the means of pr|>irressing with my ex- 
periment. I was almost induced to leave ray nurseries to 
>their fate, and desert the station. At this crisis, as a last 
"resource, but I must confess with little confidence that any 
tbpig good would be the result, I represented my exact 
position to a gentlemau whom I had previously commum*^ 
cafed with on the subject of my efforts in Coffee cultivation. 
I told him I had a very good Bungalow (my bWri), and 50,000 
Coffee plants of various ages in my own nuY^series ; and offered 
to^sell my. whole estate for a certiun cbu8ideratioii,*aiid still 
continue to superintend its progress, which I was too much 
interested in,' as the thing of my own creation, to desert, if it 
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could possibly be aVoided; I \vm successful* This gentleman 
purchased my estate, and enabled me to remain comfb^^ 
where I ath, and iii superintendence of the experiment, 

I have about one hundred trees in my nursery which 
bare their first crop last'*year> the produce having, been 
about i pound clean coffee each, or rather more, (I sent 
you a small quantity of the seeds,) which are now bearing 
their second. The trees are for the most part (there are 
exceptions) literally laden with berries, though they have 
been subjected to severe trial through the last hot season, 
which, according to the oldest and most intelligent natives, 
has been the hottest experienced in these parts these 25 
years past. Some of the trees most exposed to. the sun 
were actually scorched as if they had been frost-bitten. 
They were slightly watered during April and May, and till 
the lOtli • June, when the rains set in, after wliich they 
soon recovered all their former freshness and luxuriance. 
What surprised me more is, that as an experiment, I left 
about fifty seedlings of last year fully exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun, (the remainder, many thousands, were under a 
shed,) only watering them every evening, and, as a proof 
of the hardness of the plant, not more than 10 or 12 perish- 
ed. I have carefully observed the blossoming of the plants 
and formation of the berry this season, and have much 
pleasure in furnishing the results of my observations. Some 
of the trees appeared in full blossom as early as the begin-L 
ning of March, others not till more than a month afterwards* 
The tree becomes literally covered with almost innumerable 
blossoms, which appear between every two leaves, all along 
the lengthy, horizontal branch, presenting a most beautiful 
appearance, . particularly where it occurs, in a. succession of 
trees. A large plantation, when in blossoni, must from a 
distance- present the appearance of iljttle hillocks of snow 
covering the whole space; The tree remains in blossom 
seven <jr eight days, the flowers gradually Withering 
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and falling off, leaving lio aippe^raiiefe of any formation of 
the berry. In from 12 to 16 days or lep (the time varies in 
different trees) it blossoms again, and quite as luxuriantly 
as at firstj shedding its flowers as before, without producing 
any perceptible result. The same process occurs a third time, 
and even in some trees a fourth, over more than 3 months, and 
yet there is only here and there a few berries produced on 
each tree. Though !■ could observe no sign of berries 
forming where the blossoms had fallen off, it is evident they 
had formed. I saw in the beginning of April some berries 
had formed on most of the trees, on some more, some 
less, but not many were perceptible on any. In the mid- 
dle of the month, more maile their appearance, after the 
trees had blossomed the second time, and as the trees 
continued blossoming until their final blossoming, as late 
as the end of June, thougli many berricKS had formed on 
most of them, and here and there, one had attained a 
considerable size, still there was no appearance at that pe- 
riod of any thing, more than a very scanty crop, and I be-^ 
gan to despair of the trees producing any thing like equal 
crops each year ; all along the braHchcs.at the spots xvhere the 
blossoms had fallen from, there appeared little black withered 
tufts, which seemed to me as if the blossoms, or rather their 
generative properties, had been scorcheej. In short, I thought 
I might bid good bye to any thing like a good crop ; 
though I found that berries still made their, appearance 
here and there. I have, however, been very agreeably de- 
ceived in^ my surmises. After about the middle of July, 
I observed berries forming at many of these, as I sup- 
posed, withered, dead, tufts, and before the end of the month 
each branch was gradually becoming full of them; and so 
they have continued accumulating at the black tufts ever 
since, and even at this day, though such a considerable period 
has elapsed since the last blosi^oming of the plant, there arc 
now uinneroiis, berries forming daily. 
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' In this little fiistoiy of the blossotning^v aod fruiting of 
the dofiee tree^ what appears to ti^e, and I 'dare Say will 
'to others, surprising, is the gfi&at length of time it con- 
. timies blossoming and re-blossoming ; then the long period 
, which, elapses between the appearance of the first berries 
and the last; some having attained their full size, while 
some are only just* now forming, and others yet to be 
formed,, which must necessarily cause much diversity in 
the periods of their arriving at maturity and ripening, and 
in this respect, cause the operation of plucking to take place 
two or three times at least, for there are berries of ma- 
ny sizes on every tree, and it is impossible they should be all 
ripe together. Last year, I knpw they were not all equally 
ripe at the same period, though the berries will hang on the 
tree for a long period after they are ripe, without fear of their 
falling ; unless, indeed, a strong wind, which is not likely to 
happen at that time of the year, were to occur. From the 
experience of over 4 years, I have arrived at the following 
l^onclusions which may be depended upon. First ; — that one 
year-old plants, if irrigated once a day (every evening) will, in 
any ordinarily hot season, survive, without shade and without 
fear of loss/ Second ; — that plants of two-years growth will 
endure the hot season with less irrigation than the former, and 
without shade. Third; — that plants of three years will en- 
dure with less irrigation still than the former ; that, if wrtl ir- 
rigated, many of them will b^iii to fruit, and a few of them 
even if very scantily irrigated. Fourth ; — that plants of four , 
years will survive the hot season without shade, or irrigation, 
without the least fear of their perishing ; but if not watered, 
either naturally or artificially, during the hot weather, they 
"will not blossom and fruit sp plentifully as they will otherwise. 
Fifth ;-r'that (as far as my experience of rather more than 
four years enables me to judge) a plantation would produce 
without irrigation after the fifth yedr, and very fairly too, but 
would still pro^^ucc more certainly, and abundantly, if irriga- 
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ted during the hot mpnth%f and fu^lrerpEipre, that the increas- 
ed produce from watering^ , unless it . were 
expensive to procure, sufficient water, either by bunding, or 
sinking wells, , would render the^process amply , remiwier^tive : 
in short pay for it over and over again in the course of years. 
Sixth; — that the Coffee tree in these parts lasting in full bear- 
ing over 20 years, or more, and producing an increased crop 
the larger it becomes, (and I believe it does not reach its full 
growth till the 10th year) renders the pursuit here very differ- 
ent in its prospects and results, from the same pui^uit in 
Ceylon and other countries, where, so far as I can learn, it 
seems to attain to its age of maturity, and decay at a much 
earlier period.* Finally, the principal expences and risk of 
forming plantations here, consist in preserving the plant 
for the first 3 or 4 years, by shade and irrigation, (which, al- 
though, it tvill, as I said before, survive without, it is much 
the better for,) laying out ground, and planting out nurseries, 
after which a moderate establishment kept , up during. the 
year for keeping your plantation clean, and drawing, and lay- 
ing on the water, and a few extra hands for irrigation, during 
two or two and a half months of tb^ year, is all that is re- 
quired. As my communication seems to have run to, a tire- 
sonae length, I shall only tell you J have for the last two 
months been preparing my lands, planjling out, and providing 
for irrigation, by bunding a large nullah forming one boun- 
dary side of my plantation (not yet above half finished). jSince 
I obtained the pottahof the lands, which was not till the 2 1st 
June, last, I have , exerted myse;lf to the utmost to get as many 

* There are CoiFee trees in the Ameers’ gardens which the GeTemor Go- 
. neral’a Agent, Ofiptain Simpson, assures mehe knows to be 17 years of age, andj 
so ftr from presenting any appearance of decay,' are most luxuriant ; and I 
can bear witness to one of them having 3 years ago borpe more tlian 1 mauhd 
of uiickahed berries; 1 believe much more than a maund, because I obtained 
froni it about 26 seers for weds, and li appea^pod full of berries after tU^ were 
.plucked. Tile tr^es seem likely to c>qp^nue bearing many yearayet to come/ 
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plants as possible out before the end - of the pifesent iiii>nth ; 
but^ added to tny having obtained the land too late, 
(ahd here and there it had been sown with a small grain 
called Goondley, ' it ought to liave been all ready for 
planting out by the 1st June) we have had very little rain 
here this season, as yet, and for the last 15 days more, so 
that I have been obliged to discontinue tny transplanting 5 
provision for artificial watering not being made, which ought 
to have been in readiness last year, has stopped the operation* 
You will gather from the above that I have, as usual, many 
disadvantages to contend against. I do not however despair 
of ultimately . overcoming them all. When my trees are all 
out, I believe my plantation will be the largest experiment 
yet made in the Bengal Presidency — about 50,000 trees. It 
is quite sufficient to test the long disputed qucstiou—namely, 
will Coffee cultivation in the Bengal Presidency pro^ e re- 
munerative or not ? 

Hazar££baugii : August \ 7 ihy 1851. 


Report on Wool from Shanghai Sheep, bred at Chittagong. 

By James Cowell, Esq. 

In aletter^ dated Chittagong, 13th March 1851, forwarding 
specimens of various products which he thought might be 
interesting to the Society, Mr. Archibald Sconce,^ C.S., 
writes: — 

One article is Wool cut from sheep that Capt. Marquard 
brought frpm Shanghai. The sheep are large bodied animals, 
tall and long, the wool seems to be long and fine 

The sample in question was handed to Mr. James Cowell, 
merchant pf this city, who has favored the Society with the 
following report on it : — 

^^ This wool from Shanghai sheeps viS Chittagong, is a. very 
good specimen, being long, spft^ and easily combed, which 
leads me to infer that sheep wool may fomi an article of 



export from theJNortherri Ports of China, at no distant period. 
Thi> sample is, not assorted,--theajd!> belly, and back, being ail 
mixed together/ which it shoiild not be. It is tiberefore diffi- 
cult to. affix a value to it, but I think, and my opinion is 
conhrmed by a friend practically acquainted with, the article> 
that it would fetch at home, in its present condition, from lOd* 
to l id. p. lb. Sheep should be washed in a r^unning stream 
before being sheared^ the omission of which has caused the 
present sample to be dirtier and more discoloured than it 
would otherwise be. I fancy that a cross between a Merino 
Ram and Chinese Ewe, would much improve the wool, and the 
experiment might probably be worth the time and attention 
of some of our countrymen in the Northern Ports of China. 

Calcutta: April 1«^, 1851. 


Remarks regarding StercuUa fcetida^ (the Junglee Badam^^ 

of the South of Indict)^ and the oil expressed from the seed. 

In March 1851, Mr. Archibald Sconce submitted for the 
opinion of the Society a packet of seeds, with specimen leaves 
of the tree producing it, and a communication on the subject 
to his address, from Mn J. C. Bruce of Chittagong. Mr. 
Sconce remarks,— the tree is found on the coast towards the 
South of Chittagong.^’ Dr. Falconer^^jlo whom the seeds and 
leaves were referred, recognized them as belonging to S/cr- 
culiafostidaj the common Junglee Badam” of the South of 
India. Mr. Bruce remarks that the trees.from which the seeds 
were obtained are fully thirty high and grow very straight. 

The seeds are produced in large pods, —three, four, or five, 
jbiUed together, with a rough velvet coat outside, red on the 
side exposed to the sun; they are in shape and appearance 
much like green peaches; and within these pods are found 
the seeds> about six in each. , \ 

The seeds were transfewd to. M William Haworth, a 
meinbeij of the Society’s' Oil and Oil-'S.eed Committee, who has 
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furnished the result of his experiment in the^ following com- 
munication to the address of the JSecretary . 

‘^ Herewith I send you t'wo . bottles of oil^ the produce of the 
seed of the Junglee Badam^^ or Sterculia feetida^ as you 
named it in your note to me. I also hand a statement of the 
produce. Should you think proper to produce it this evening 
before the meetings I would recommend you to exhibit at the 
same time a quantity of the seed ; if you have a whole pod^ so 
much the better. 1 consider the produce good^ and the oil 
valuable for many purposes. 

There is a little more labour required in extracting the ker- 
nel from the seed than in castor oU making ; in other respects 
the. process is just the same. I also send a portion of the oil 
cake^ from which more oil of an inferior quality might be got 
by putting it through a second process. 

Memo, of produce. 

Br. Md. srs. chs: . 


Original quantity of seed, 1 2 0 

Which produced of clean kernel, . . . . 22 0 

And of husk and sweepings, .... . . 20 0 

Produces of unboiled or raw oil, . . 6 5 

cake 15 4 

Loss in weight, 0 7 

22 0 


Four sCers of the above oil was boiled to extract the water, as 
in the manufacture of castor oil, and produced seers 3-2 of oil, 
fit for the market. The remainder, or ‘^kutcha oil/^ is kept 
di first extracted to test its keeping qualities ; it now appears 
to be getting a little rancid, although not niore than 10 days 
old. " ' A bottle of each marked boiled’^ and unboiled” is 
sent herewith. 

19/Ay]/?ri/, 1861.” 



A few rmarks m climate and elate of horticulture 

at Peehawur* By Capt. F. C, BurJjett, Bengal Artil- 
■. liery* .■ V ^ v' 

' I ^ill now tfell you a little of this place as it may iritfeirest 
you. The soil is excellent, b^ng all alluvial and rich, but 
the climate is the most difficult to nianage^ for at one season 
it is as cold as England and at another it is hotter than 
India; of course this puzzles gardeners not a little, and yet 
I have succeeded in having finer vegetables and flowers thto 
I have seen in India, and quite equal to the best English. 
I can. hardly tell which to specify since all have been so good; 
the most extraordinary are the beet-roots, they are immense 
and perfect in every respect, 1 have had some very fine roots 
grown at Cabul, and brought over here for sale in the cold 
weather, but they are not near so delicate as those grown 
here. I have also vegetable marrows of several sorts ; the 
bush squash is very large, some larger in circumference than 
a soup-plate; the tomatos are magnificent, as well as arti- 
chokes, asparagus, onions, leeks, different sorts of Dolichos^ 
and indeed every vegetable both Indian and English. My 
cauliflower^s last season were the wonder of every one here ; 
I have kept about a seer of seed, wliich is eagerly sought 
after. I cannot say much for the fruit ; it is very abundant, 
but no pains taken to improve it by eitner grafting or prun- 
ing ; the seed is put into the ground and it is allowed to 
take its chance; notwithstanding I have seen very fine 
peal^ches and plums, for of course some of the seedlings must 
be fine. The grapes do not seem good, but this is of no 
consequence, for we are well supplied from Cabul. Pears^ 
apples, and quinces, are also growh in abundance, but are all 
inferior, purely through neglect. I have had some apples 
and apricots brought from the hioiintains of Teera that were 
very fine; I have done my best to procure trees from thence 
for the purpose of grafting, but withoirt success. If you like. 
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I will make a small ccdl^ctiolfo of s^ds for. the' Soewty of 
all sorts. 1 wish it was possible to get some of the AVnericaii, 
fruit ti^s up here, but I suppose that would , be almost 
impossible. 

PESHAWtfR: Srd June, 1851. 


iteport on musters of Cotton from Chota Nagporfi and New 

South Wales, and on a mustef of Tobacco from Chota Nag- 

pore. 

To THE Members of the Cottox Committee. 

Gentlemen,— I have the pleasure to submit for your 
opinion two samples of cotton ; namely — 

A. Sample of “ kuposs,” received from Capt. Haughton, 
Assistant Agent, G. G., S. W. F. (through Mr. Piddington), 
from what stock not stated, whether indigenous or foreign, 
but having the appearance of Bourbon or degenerated Sea 
Island ; and, 

B. A.mmute sample, subniitted by Mr. W. Haworth, on be- 
half of Mr. Janies Hall, as the production of N. S. Wales 
from American seed, — description, not mentioned., 

A. H. Blechynden, Seeg. A. and H. S. 

Metcalfe Hall { 22nd July, 1851. 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Haughton, Assistant Agent, 
G. G., S. W. Frontier, to H. Piddington, Esq. 

“ With these specimens I forward a specimen of cotton. Its 
chief merit lies in the fact that it is sown on rugged trap 
hilis, on which other cultivation is impossible, where it gives 
a ct^p for three or more years successively. I do not know 
if it is common elsewhere, but do" not ifemember to have seen 
it in India. I send also a specimen of our tobacco ; as far as 
I can judge from the odour, it seems to me particularly go(>d. 
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If you think them of inttjrest you cati.makci them over to, the 
Agricultural Society/^, - , ^ v 

Minute ig Mn, James Cpw-fiiLi«»nI have examined the 
samplers of Cotton and jB. . » 

The A is an excellent and useful description, 

the fibre strong and soft and of some length. Prom its 
being so readily and easily divested of its seed (black), and 
from its general appearance^ I consider this specimen to have 
descended from Bourbon stock, but to have degenerated 
in some degree. It will be well to learn from Captain 
Haughton whether much of this cotton is grown in the dis- 
trict under his charge, under what kind of cultivation, 
and the price per maund at which it sells or can be produced. 
It is a description of cotton well suited for the home markets, 
and if properly cleaned and at a moderate cost would readily, 
I think, meet buyers in the Calcutta bazar. 

The JB. sample from New South Wales (N. E. Quarter) 
is too small to admit of a particular examination, but it apr 
pears to be from American descent, probably N. Orleans, the 
’ staple is very short, and silky, and, 1 think, the cotton has 
been pulled from the pod before maturity. Without a larger 
muster I cannot pronounce any decided opinion as to its 
general merits and suitability for the English market. 

The Tobacco sample from Chota Nagpore greatly resem- 
bles the Cuba leaf ; the leaf is Small t>ut close grained, fra- 
grant and delicate, indicative of a suitable soil and locality ; 
though from its stunted size, I think it has not received 
much attention in cultivation, and it is, besides, not well cured. 
Captain Haughton will perhaps be good enough to tell us 
whether it is from Indigenous or foreign stock, and the price 
at which it sells in his district, also if much of this quality 
is produced.^ 

Calcutta : 1861. 

* A reference has been made to €apt. liaughton, through Mr. Piddington, 
' on these points, but the Society have not received further particulars.— E d 
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Mintae hy Mk. Willis Eablb.~I beg to return you the 
two sahipleB of cotton sent with suhdry paperi^^ fot inspection 
on the 24th iuetant, ' . 


Mr. Willis has cast his eye over these musters and the 
papers^ and I can report for hini^ briefly,; that, in regard to 
the sample A Kupass^^ from the Chota Nagpore district, he 
concurs generally in the favorable opinion given of it, by Mr* 
James Cowell, in his letter to you, of the 23rd July 1851/^ 
And in respect to the minute muster of cotton wool 
grown in N. S. Wales from American seed, marked B, he 
considers it inferior (to the above), but that such inferiority 
may arise from its not being grown on suitable soil, from 
want of a due supply of water, &c. rather .than from be- 
ing immature when gathered, as cotton will ripen its seed 
in varying periods from about 4 to 6 months and more, 
according to situation, soil, season, &c., 

Of these I have examined many of the seeds and opened 

^ — Kupass from fibres, which seem to me fair 

CUota Nagpore. stapled, and tolerably strong, and so rea- 
dily parting from the smooth, black, seed, that they would not 
suffer from the gin or churka. Seeds small, and on the 
whole rather thinly clad with wool. 

If cotton like this can be produced for three years or more 
^ in succession,^ on the same ground, — say ^ on rugged trap 
hills on which other cultivation is impossible,^ it appears to 
be well worthy of cultivation in such places. 

It suggests the idea that other lands, of a still more favora- 
ble nature, in the same country, may be found and also tried 
with, cotton advantageously,— for they may yield, more 
abundantly, a crop of superior cotton which will amply rjEspay 


thi$ highw rent of such land. - 

The j^ty who is so anxious to have.a report on the quality 

B — N S W edt- value of the cottib grown by him in N. 

ton Biimple, Weight 5 g, Wales must surely have sent up a much 
grams ! ‘ ^ 

liU'ger muster than this iasigaificaat one^ 
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and. it ' would' not jbe amisB t<) -Mfer' .,l»a(pk to’ Messrs. Hall 
and Haworth to supply, if they can, .a ijeasdnabl^ sample, 
which of course, can be returned to. them, apposing it is 
wanted for despatch to Liverpool. 

This cotton, though soft, due, and silky, seems to be shorter 
and weiaker in staple than that of Chota Nagpore. Though 
the grower may not have cultivated cotton before, yet, with 
nature for a guide, he could scarcely make any mistake 
as to when the. pod was ripe and ft to he pulled ; assuming 
then that the cotton was duly gathered, I consider the 
short period* in which it came to maturity, as prima facie 
evidence of a nature unfavorable both to the quantity and the 
quality of the cotton wool produced. 

, Want of a due supply of water, as well as poverty or nn- 
suitableness of soil, would induce precocity and the usual 
consequences. 

P. S. — Parties should never send less than 4 an ounce of 
cleaned cotton, or 14 ounce of .'kupass,’ or seeded cotton, to 
be reported upon.’ A few bolls or pods of the cotton are 
well to send also. 


Report by Capt. A. Thompson, on a description of Rope 
from Munneqpore, forwarded by F. ^kipwith. Esq. 

I am despatching to you by Mr. Garstin a piece of rope 
made by the Muneepoorees, from the bark of some tree. It 
appears to me to have very great strength, but whether it is 
equal to coir rope I know not. The shrubs or trees from which 
it is made are, I am told, plentiful, and arc about 6 ipches in 
diameter. 

.The man who brought me the rope has promised to bring 
me a bough of the tree and some leaved, and if he ever fulfils 

Abo.at 3i rnonHig o.aly, October and about the ttUd of ja- 

.auiry. • 
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his promise I will send thepoi to you* The rope is cheap^ for 
the piece sent you only cost 5 picc^ the price asked for it. 

Sylh^bt : 2nd August, 1851. 

I have tested the piece of rope herewith returned^ and find 
it rather stronger than our common coir^ and about 10 per 
cent, only inferior to Russian hemp rope. In its present 
state it is too stiff for running riggings but were the fibre pro- 
perly dressed and spun, I think that would be obviated, and 
no doubt made stronger. Should you get any of the fibre in 
its original state, I shall be happy to try it. The short piece 
that is partly broken, gave way at a strain of 400ibs. 

I send you a small piece of rope from Singapore. It is also 
from the bark of a tree, the name of which I cannot find 
out. It is of a fine, soft texture, and broke with a strain 
of 4601bs. 

Calcutta : 24/A September, 1851. 


Report on the Tobacco of the Sandoway District, its mode of 
Culture, t^c., By Captain Albert Fytcue, 70th 
Regt. B. N.L Principal Assistant Commissioner, Sandoway, 
^rakan. 

My attention having been drawn of late, towards the culti- 
vation of the Tobacco plant in my District, and thinking that 
a description of its mode of culture, &c., &c,, may be accepta- 
ble to the Society, I have the pleasure to send the enclosed 
report, as also two samples per H. C.’s Steamer " Fire Queen,” 
of the best description of last year’s crop, with a packet of 
the seed.’i^ 

The Tob/icco plant is stated by the natives here, to have 
been introdneed into Burmab, and these Provinces, 


* These aamples have not, unfertunatply, hcen received,— E db. 
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China, and'not by India, as generally supposed. This may 
possibly be correct, though I have not been able to find, as 
yet, any corroboration of this statement, in numerous Bur- 
mese manuscripts I have consulted on the subject, or any 
mefitiou made of it, anterior to the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the period it was first introduced into 
Hindostan. The name of the plant does not differ much in 
sound in the Burmese and Chinese languages, in the former 
it is called Tsha 5-peng, and in the latter Tsang-yeng ; it is 
quite possible, therefore, that the Burmese name may be a 
corruption of the Chinese. Pallas, Rumphius, and others, 
have stated it, as their opinion, that the Tobacco plant is 
indigenous to China, and in use there, long previous to the 
discovery of the new world. 

The finest description of Tobacco, grown in these Provinces, 
is in the Sandoway District. It is a fine herbaceous plant, 
growing with a firm stem, from four to five and a half feet 
in height. The- leaves are sessile, simple ovato-lanceotate, 
acuminate, growing alternately at the distance of about two 
inches from each other, and when young, smooth, viscid, 
and of a dark-green colour, but become rough, and much 
corrugated, and acquire a yellowish tint, as they arrive at 
maturity. The leaves nearest the root, are from eighteen to 
twenty inches in length, and from eight to ten in breadth, 
and decrease gradually in size, as they ascend. The root is 
long and fibrous, stem round, hairy, and viscid, and about two 
and a half inches in circumference. The terminations of the 
bro^iches and stem, are clothed with flowers in clusters, of a 
light pink colour, corolla infundibuliform, calyx half the 
length of corolla, succeeded by ovate capsules, invested with 
the calyx, three-celled, opening cross-wise at top, loculicidal, 
and containing each about eight hundred seeds, reuiform, and 
of a brown colour, which ripen during the month of April. 

The soil pn which the chief and best portions of the 
Sandoway Tobacco are grown is on old Chur land, and on 
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the alluvial soil deposited duruig the S«W.' monsoon^ by the 
numerous mountain streams of the Yoma-toung range^ 
which run their short course h) the sea. These streams be- 
gin to subside early in October^ and immediately the soil has 
become sufficiently dry, it is most thoroughly cultivated by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings, and every weed and 
obnoxious substance carefuUy extracted. 

The young plants are drawn when about three inches high, 
and planted out from two to three feet asunder^ in the begin- 
ning of November, and come to maturity, according to the 
nature of the soil, towards the end of February, and all Marcli. 
When the plants attain the height of eighteen inches, only 
ten leaves are allowed to remain on each plant, all the extra 
ones, as also the tops, and all sprouts and suckers, being'^ 
carefully plucked off, so as to throw all the vegetable nourish- 
ment into the remaining leaves ; this plucking continuing as 
sprouts appear, until the final cutting of the crop. The 
plants, from their early growth to this stage, require constant 
attention, as they are most liable to be destroyed by a small 
hairy worm, and a large description of cricket, called by the 
Burmese Pa-yeet, an insect pest abounding in this Province, 
and most destructive to young vegetation.. 

The leaves are considered fit for gathering, when their 
edges commence* to turn of a yellow colour. As fast as the 
leaves are cut, they are conveyed to as close a room, 
as can' be procured, and suspended upon slips of cane for 
the purpose of drying. From the open structure of the Bur- 
mese houses, this procesfif is however very imperfect, much 
air and damp, which should carefully be excluded, being ad- 
mitted, and a quantity of the fine volatile oil contained in the 
leaves, is allowed to evaporate in consequence. When the 
leaves b|ph to assume a brown colour, they are taken down, 
and soii^4!^nto three kinds, according to their length, and 
strung upon thin; pieces of bamboo, thirty leaves *on each 
slip; ten of these slips are then .bound together, ind con- 
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stitute one Bo, or bundle. These bundles are then packed 
one upon each other, and kept pressed down, and in about a 

month from this time are sufficiently dry for sale. 

The following table is the actual produce, &c.i of tliree ka- 
nies of three different classes of Tobacco land in this District. 


Best desctiplionj 
of Lund, 

' Good ditto ditto, 
IndifTuretit 
ditto, 


j Area. 

i 

a, 

*3 

1 

Si 

Kuml^r. of Bo's or 
bundles of best des- 
cription of Tobacco 
obtained. 

Ditto ditto ditto good 
ditto. 

i i ! -Si ' 

Igoi'So 

^'l| ■ 

|Sl|s-s 

a jH 

Value of Produce. 

Bemttrks. 

( 

|l. Kanee 

600o| 

40 

4d 

j 1 

40 1 120 1 

Cs. Ri. 40 

1 The planfc never al- 

1 ditto, 

7500' 

i 

SO 

40 


100 

25 

jtains the size in the in- 
ferior descriptions of soil. 

1 ditto, 

! .1 

9000) 

1 


30 

60 

90 

• . 12 

that It does in the best, 
more plants are thetefore 
planted in the former 
than in the latter. 


i Kanee-ldSO square 
yards, 

; 1 Bo weighs on an aver- 

age 547 lbs. 


The samples of Tobacco sent to the Society is of the best 
description^ and sells in the Sandoway market at the rate 
of Co/s Rs. 10 per maund (bazar), the good quality selli^t 
the rate of Co/s Rs, 6 per ditto, and the indifferent at 
Co.’s Rs. 8-8 to 4. The Tobacco imported in Calcutta, as 
Sandoway Tobacco, is generally mixed up with inferior sorts, 
grown on the island of Chedooba, and he banks of the 
Kala-dan river, in the Akyab District. I would be much 
obliged by having a comparison made with the sample sent 
(the genuine Sandoway tobacco) with the descriptions grown 
in other parts of India, and being informed of the price which 
it would fetch in Calcutta, with reference to the home market. 

The Cuba plant has also been introduced both by Captain 
PhajTc and myself into thia District, from seed procured 
from the Society and elsewhere, and thrives uncommonly well, 
but is not so much valued by the inhabitants, as that of 
indigenous growth, being considered by them, as Vei 7 
rior in flavour, consequently very little of it is grown. 


II 
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Statiaiici the Pef-gufikah of Leift Khass. 

I shall be happy to supply the •Society with tome seed if 
required. ' 

Sandoway^ Aaakan : January 15lA, 1852. 


AgrietUlural Statistics of the Pergunnah ofLeia Khass, district 

Leia. Communicated by Capt. G. E. Hoi.i.in6s, Deptdy- 

Commissioner of the Leia Division, in the Punjaub, 

You will have suppose that I never intended to send you 
the papers that ought to have accompanied my former letter 
respecting the agricultural capabilities of this district, which 
is published in the seventh volume of the Society’s Journal;— 
such, I assure you, was not the case, for although I did not, 
I always intended to do so. They are now sent, and I will say 
no more about them, except that if any member of the Society 
wishes for any further information on the subjects discussed, 
I shall be happy to obtain answers to any questions that 
may be put to me. 

10<h April, 1852. 

Questions regarding the method of cultivation, time of 
sowing seed, soils, manures, watering, weeding, &c., with 
average price of grain, cost of wells, bullocks, &c., in the 
Pergunnah of Leia Khass, district Leia, with the answers 
furnished by the Tuhseeldar of Leia ; — 

\st (Question . — For or regarding which crops is the infor- 
mation collected ? 

Answer . — ^The 'Rubbee or Harr. 

2nd Queelton.— What are the principal articles collected ? 

Answ ^. — ^Wheat (red and white), barley, gram, mussoor- 
dhl, peas, turnips, oossoo, maiiree> melons, water-melons, 
kilkree, garlic, Hobacco, onions, 'pepper, hemp, radishes, 
saffiroh, coriander. ' . 

3rd What is the '.prppet time for sotting the 

different articles? 
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Amw ^. — In the month of Asong^ barley, gram, peas, 
turnips, oossoo, carrots, radishes, and coriander* 

In the month of Katik, wheat> maitree, barley, poppy, 
and hemp. 

In the month of Maghur, wheat, mussoor-dal. 

In the month of Poh, wheat, saffron. 

In the month of Phagoon, melons, kukuree, water-melons, 
tobacco, garlic, sugar-cane. ’ 

In the month of Cheter, sugar-cane. 

Ath Question . — ^What kinds of soil are used for cultivation ? 

Answer . — The best kinds are in the low lands, near the 
river Indus, and are of two varieties. Ist, sailabeh or land that 
is not periodically inundated, but which is adjacent to lands 
that are, and derives benefit from constant moisture. 2nd, 
kutchee, over which the periodical inundations flow, they are 
under water for some time during the hot weather, and rains 
from the end of Harr to the commencement of Asong, — ^the 
beginning of July to the end of September, — ^rich loams 
over sand. The pukah is the land situated between the 
kutchee and the desert ; the soil is formed of black earth over 
sand, and is watered from wells, jhulars, tanks, canals, &c. 
In the desert, the soil is composed of sand : towards the inner 
edge where the jhund tree grows, which is called the jhundee- 
wallee thul, there is a mixture of earth, jr^hich causes the soil 
to be the mpst productive of any in the desert. The land 
round towns or villages, is named Puwar, and the soil con- 
sisting of earth and land well manured, is the best, surest and 
most productive of all. Every article can be cultivated on it. 

bth Question . — How long is seed in germinating ? 

Answer . — ^Wheat sown in Katik germinates in five days, 
if it is sown in Maghur in sevien, and if in Poh in twenty days. 
Barley, gram, mussoor-dal, turnips, oossoo, maitree, hemp, 
carrots, ra,dishes, coriander, in five days ; onions in six days, 
melons, kukuree, waterrinelons, poppy, saffron, in seven days. 
Garlic in ten days, peas in ten days, tobacco, in twelve days. 
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6th Question.— What manures are used and wheii are they 
applied? , 

Answer. —The dung of holrses^ mules^ donkeys, cows, sheep, 
goats, &c. ; the urine of camels is consideired a very valuable 
manure, and it is supposed that the ground is benefitted by 
camels sleeping on it. 

The manures are put on the land and ploughed in a short 
time before the sowings commence, the land having been 
levelled and ploughed once before. A third ploughing takes 
place, and the fields are well-watered, before the sowings 
take place. Farmers who can afford it manure the lands on 
which tobacco, onions, garlic, and wheat, that is to be crop- 
ped green, are grown, when the young shoots have been ten 
or fifteen days above ground. 

7th Question. — How often are the lands watered ? 

Answer. — Wheat and barley, grown on the pukah, are wa- 
tered six times ; the same number of waterings is given to 
the lands on the jhundeewallee thul. In the desert the lands 
are watered four times, the reason given for this is that they 
are very cold. Sailabeh and kutchee lands are not watered. 
Turnips have five waterings ; sag, maitree, and vegetables in 
general, are watered as often as possible; melons and water- 
melons are watered every second day ; kukurees require to be 
watered every day ; tobacco, onions, and garlic, are watered 
every second or third day ; carrots, poppies, hemp, and ra- 
dishes, once in six days. There arc some barahnee lauds in 
the desert, and the pukah on which some articles are grown 
when the rains are abundant. 

8th Question. — How often are the lands weeded ? 

Answer. — ^Water-melons, poppies, hemp, and cotton, are . 
weeded once ; tobacco, sugar, garlic, onions, melons, twice ; 
and kiikuree, three times. ' 

9th Question. — How. is the succession of crops arranged ? 

Answer. — In powah lands, there are three crops — 1st, wheat 
dr barley ; 2nd, tobacco, or onions ; 3rd bajree. In the pukah, 
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bajree follows turnips^ .maitrw, tobacco, carrots and radishes. 
On lands on which, for the rubbee crops, hemp, poppies, 
onions, and garlic, have been raised, the cultivator may 
select for the Khurreef crops, bajree, jowar, and sawunk. 
There is seldom more than one crop in the low lands, 
sailabeh and kutchee, but when there is a second, owing to 
favorable circumstances, bajree follows wheat and barley. In 
the desert there is only one crop. 

\Oth Question . — How often are the articles that are green 
cropped for fodder ? 

Anstoer . — In the powah lands that are well manured, if the 
crop is fit to be cut for ruhseel fodder in the month Poh, 
cattle are allowed to graze over them, after which the plants 
are left undisturbed till the grain is ripe ; if the plants are Cut 
for fodder, they are cut a second time in fifteen or twenty 
days; and then, at the discretion of the cultivator, the 
plants are left to ripen their seed or green cropped a third 
time. 

lUA Question . — ^When does the grain ripen, and when is it 
placed in store ? 

Answer. — Barley, hemp, turnips, oossoo, carrots, radishes, 
poppy^ maitree, peas, ripen in Cheter. 

Wheat, gram, mussoor, ripen in Bysakh. 

Tobacco, onions, garlic, melons, wat^ r-melons, kukurees, 
in Harr. The grains that ripen in Cheter and Bysakh, are 
stored in Jeith and Harr ; those that ripen in Harr are brought 
at once into the market. 

. i2ti Question . — What proportion does the seed bear to the 
produce ? 

Answer . — ^Of wheat, twenty-four seers of seed are refliriredfor 
each beegah, which produce, according to soil and weather, 
seven maunds ten seers, six maunds f^hirty seers, five maunds 
ten seers, and three maunds ten seers of grain. Fourteen seers 
of seed are .sown on a beegah, from which seven mau^ids, six 
maunds tep seers, and five maunds twenty, seers, are obtained. 
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Miissoor'-dal^ twelve seera a beegahy producing seven 
niaunds twenty seers^ six maunds ten seers, five maunds^ 
and four niaunds ; pease^ ten seers, produce six maunds and 
a half, five maunds, four maunds and a half, and three 
maunds; turnips, six seers, produce seed for future sow- 
ing six maunds, four and a half, three maunds, and two 
maunds and a half; oossoo,.onc seer, produces four maunds, 
three, maunds, two maunds ten seers, and one maund 
and a half; maitree, nine seers of seed, produce seven 
and a half maunds, six maunds, five and a half, and four 
maunds. 

Barley, twenty-two and a half seers, produce nine maunds, 
eight maunds, six and a half maunds, and four maunds and 
twenty-five seers. 

Tobacco, no account of seed, produce eleven, nine, eight, 
and six and a half maunds per beegah. 

Onions, no account of seed, produce thrce hundred and 
thirty maunds, two hundred and eighty-one maunds, two hun- 
dred and twenty-four, and one hundred and fifty niaunds. ^ 
Carrots, no account of seed, produce three hundred and 
thirty maunds, two Jiundred and seventy-five, two hundred 
maunds, and one hundred and fifty maunds. 

Saffron, three seers, produce eighteen seers, fifteen seers, 
thirteen seers, and ten seers and a half. 

Radishes, no account of seed, produce two hundred maunds, 
one hundred and fifty, eighty-eight maunds and fifty maunds. 

Garlic, no account of* seed, produce eighty, sixty-five, 
fifty-one, and thirty-eight maunds. 

13/A Question . — What were the average prices of the 
dififerent^inds of grain, during the past year ? 

Answer . the accompanying statement. 

14/A Question . — What is the cost of making a pucka and 
a kutcha wdl ? 

Answer.r^hi the desert the cost of. a pucka well is three 
hundred and sixty^nine. Rupees as detailed below 
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For digging wdl, to water. 

Rs. 

15 

0 

0 

Wooden frame for the bottom of 





the welJ^ 

^9 

6 

0 

0 

•• •• * jt •• •• 

99 

254 

0 

0 

Labor of masons^ 

55 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto coolies, 

99 

25 

0 

0 

For digging from first appearance 





of water to depth of well, 

99 

17 

0 

0 

Wheels, wood, work, &c.. 

99 

15 

0 

0 

Extras, . . 

9* 

7 

0 

0 

Total, . . 

Rs. 

369 

0 

0 


Average depth of well 2H ha'nds. 
N.B. A hand is ten inches. 


In the jhundeewallee lands, a pucka well costs Rs. 262. 


Digging to water, 

Rs. 9 

0 

0 

Wooden frame for bottom of the 




well. 

6 

0 

0 

Bricks, . . . . .... 

173 

0 

0 

Masons, • . 

21 

0 

0 

Coolies, . . . . .... 

14 

0 

0 

For digging from water to depth of 




well, . . 

17 

0 

0 

Wheels, wood, &c., 

15 

0 

0 

Extras, , , 

7 

0 

0 

Total, . . 

Rs. 262 

0 

0 

Average depth of water 14 hands. 




1 the powah lands a pucka well costs Rs. 189. 


Digging to water, ‘ . .... 

Rs. 6 

0 

0 

Wooden frame for bottom of well. 

» 6 

0 

0 

Bricks, . . 

„ 120 

0 

0 

Masons, . . . . .... 

„ 15 

0 

0 

Coolies, 

« 10 

0 

0 

Digging from water to depth of well. 

. » 10 

0 

0 
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Wheels^ wood, &c., . . - . , 

. Rs. 

15 

0 

0 

Extrais^ .. . . . 

}>' 

7 

t) 

0 

Total, . . 

Hs. 

189 

0 

0 

Average depth of water llj hands. 





In the puckah lands, cost RsJ22. 





Digging to water, . . .... 

Rs. 

4 

0 

0 

Wooden frame, . . 

99 

6 

0 

0 

Bricks, . . . . .... 

99 

50 

0 

0 

Masons^ labor and digging to 





depth of well, . . . , . . 

99 

25 

0 

0 

Coolies, . . . . ... 

99 

15 

0 

0 

‘Wheels, wood, &c., .... 

99 

15 

0 

0 

Extras, . . 

99 

7 

0 

0 

» Total, . . 

Rs. 

122 

0 

0 

Average depth of water 7 hands. 





Cost of a jhular, puckah. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

„ „ kutcha. 

99 

20 

0 

0 


N.B. No lime is used in this district. 


15<A Question . — What is the average price of a pair of bul- 
locks? 

Answer . — For the desert the best cattle are required ; the 
first kind cost one hundred and twenty rupees, second kind 
one hundred rupees, third kind eighty rupees, fourth sixty 
rupees. 

For the jhundeewallee lands the first kind cost eighty, the 
second sixty, the third fifty, and the fourth forty rupees. 

For wells near the town, first kind seventy, second sixty, 
third fifty, and the fourth thirty-five rupees. 

For wells in the low Imids and the puckah, and for jhulars, 
first kiqd forty-five rupees, second thirty-eight, third thirty, 
and fourth tw^ehty-five rupees. 

For ploughs first kind thirty-five, second thirty, third twen«, 
ty-4ve, and fourth tweqty rupees. 
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lOth. Q^e8tioH. — ^Wheii doe«'the shearing of sheep, goats, 
and camels take place^ and what is done with the wool ? 

Answer. — Sheep are sheared twice a year, once in Bysakh 
and the second time at the end of Katik or beginning of 
Maghur; from their wool, blankets are made, and a fine 
specimen of cloth called sowkar for putting under saddles. 

Ooats are sheared in the mon(h of Bysakh ; from the wool, 
ropes are made to fasten horses, asses, &c., bags for holding 
the loads of camels, paluiis for camels, suleetahs, bags for 
loads, and borahs. 

Camels are sheared in the month Bysakh ; from the wool, 
are made the ropes fastened to the wood in a camel’s nose, 
and put round the necks of animals as an ornament ; it is 
sometimes mixed with the wool of which borahs are made, 
instead of white goats’ wool. 

Khurreef Crops. 

1st. Quest. Ansr. — Khurreef or Savnee. 

2d. Quest. Ansr. — Bajree, joar, moong-^dal, mash-dal, 
rice, beans, cotton, sugar, indigo, kungnee, cheena, suwank, 
sumokhur, linseed. 

3r<f. Quest. Ansr. — Bajree, joar, moong, mash, rice, 
beans, suwank, sumokhur, and til, are sown in the months 
Harr and Sawun ; kungnee and cheena are sown in Badon ; 
cotton and sugar are sown in Phagoon ; and indigo in Bysakh ; 
bajree to be cropped green is also sown in Bysakh. 

4th. Question.'^Amwered in the paper regarding the Rubbec. 
5th. Quest. Ansr. — Rice, kungnee, cheena, sumokhur, in 
four days j bajree, joar, beans, suwank, til, germinate in five 
days, as also cotton and moong ; mash sprout in six days ; 
sugar and indigo germinate in ten days. 

^th §* 7th. Q^esHon8. — ^Already answered. 

8th* Quest. Ansr. — Bajree grown in the puwar is watered 
8ev6l||times, towards the desert five times, and three times in 
tli%ilabeh. 
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Joar « watered six in “ the jwWar j on low groahds^ 

that are not inundated, five times' i; in the thiil mne timeS^ 
Sugar and cotton “are watered as often as jpossihle, and, at 
least, once in ‘ four days ; cheeha and kungne^ every four 
days'; suwank three times. The other articles depend bn 
rain or a rise of water sufficient to flood them. 

”9/A. Qufiit. liinar.— Cotton and sugar fields are weeded twice. 

lO/A. Question. — ^Answered before. 

Ilf A. Quest. Ansr. — ^Therc are two grasses, kooreah and 
mundooab, that thrive in the rains; they are cropped' ^ur 
times for horses, bullocks, &c. \ 

12/A. Quest, Ansr. — Bajree, joar, kungnee, cheena, til 
(linseed), indigo, are cut in the month Asbng ; moong, joar, 
mash, beans, indigo, sugar-cane, suwank, in the month Ka- 
tik. In the month Maghur, indigo, sugar-cane, sumokhur 
and cotton. In the month Poh, sugar-cane. 

13/A. Qtest. After. — For bajree three seers which pro- 
duce on the first quality of soil, six and a half maunds, on 
the second quality of soil four maunds thirty seers, third 
quality, four maunds ten seers, fourth quality three maunds 
twenty seers. For joar, three and a half seers seed produce ; — 
1st. quality soil, 7 maund. 10 seers. 

2nd. Do. 6 do. 20 do. 

3rd. Do. 5 do. "IjO do. 

4th. Do. 3 do. 30 do. 

For moong and mash, four seers seed produce : — 

Ist. quality soil, 2 maund 20 seers. 

2nd. Do. 2^ do. 10 do. 

3rd^ Do. 2 do. 0 do. 

4th. Do. I do.' 0 do. 

For beans, four seers which produce;— . ; 

1st. quality soil, 1 . mauub ^ seers. 

■2nd. '"Do. ' 1 “' db. 10 ' doi ' 

3rd. Do. ^ i ' do. , ' b do. 

4th. Do. i' ■do. »30 do.* 
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Guttou, six seers of seed per bccgaii yield : — . 


1st. quality. 

four' 

maunds 

2nd. 

Do. 

three 

do. 

3rd. 

Do. 

two and a half do. 

4th. 

Do. 

one and a half do. 


Sugar, ho certainty about cutting of cane as seed 
1st. quality soil, eighteen maunds. 

2nd. Do. fourteen do. 

3rd. Do. twelve do. 

4th. Do. ton do. 

liierc is not sufficient indigo cultivated in this i>nrticular 
district to afford data for calcidations : of kungnee and cheena, 
two seers of seed per beegah yield from two maunds to four 
tnaunds and twenty seers of suwaak ; and suinokhur two seers 
of seed yield from two maunds and thirty seers to five 
maunds. 

Til (linseed), three seers of seed, produce from one maund 
Ion seers to three maunds. 


List of corresponding Months, 1852. 


Ef^lish 

Puujaltee 

Hiudee. 

1 St January, 

19th Poh, 

19th Poos. 

Ist February, 

2 Ist Mali, 

21 st Magh, 

Jst March, 

20th Phagoon, . . 

20l.h Pliagoon, 

1st April, 

21st Chetcr, 

21 st Cheat. . 

1st May, 

21st Bysakh, .. 

21st Bysak. 

1st June, 

21 St Jeith, 

21st Jeith. 

Ist July, 

19th Harr, 

19th Asarh. 

1st August, 

19th Sawun, 

19th Sawun. 

1st September,. . 

18th Bhudrooni,. . 

11th Bhado. 

Ist October, . . 

17th Asong, 

17th Koonar. ■ 

1st November,. 

18th Katik, 

18th Katik. 

Jst D^ember,. . 

IBfii Maghur, 

18th Magh. 
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Ihtporl on a mmli experimental shipment of Ram-TiP^ or 
Siryooja^^ seed : Verbesina sativa^ Roxb : CommuniceUed 

by A. Wallace, Esq. 

[The following report is published with the view of making 
the information contained in a former number of the Jour- 
nal, (Vol. VII. Part 1,) more complete.] 

If the accompanying muster is the RamtiP^ seed al- 
luded to in the report of your last meeting, it may be interest- 
ing to you to kno\v that some lime ago I made a small ex- 
perimental shipment of it to London, stating that my im- 
mediate object was to get information as to its nature, 
cjualities, and value ; and here is the London Broker’s report 
and valuation, viz 

We have had the muster of seed per William” 
carefully examined, and the following is tlic report there- 
on ; — 

It has occasionally been imported from Africa as Niger 
seed, and from Bombay as Kcrsaiiee seed, and the present 
value of the cpiality represented by the sample is 37s. 
per <juarter, taking the value of rape seed at 48^. The oil 
is good, but the yield is only about 16 gallons against 
an average of about 20 from rape seed per quarter. 

The cake is unfit for feeding, and ccMld only be used for 
intinurc, owing to the liorny excrescence, and dry, heating 
property of it. The average weight of this seed is also defi- 
cient of that of rape seed 81t>s per bushel, which is of great 
moment in making calculations for shipment. 

There is no doubt it would meet with a ready sale at its 
relative value to rape seed.” 

P. S. This report was dated in March last. My Iasi valua- 
ation of rape seed was 40^. Od. to 41^.5 so that on 24th 
December, Ramtil, we may suppose, would have declined in 
proportion. 

Calcutta : 12?A February, 1851. 



Report on u description of fibre from Upper Asstm^ received 
from Major 8* F. Hannay. 

I send a parcel of Hemp or Flax from Major Haunay^ re- 
garding which he has given me little information I expect- 
ed to have found a notice of the specimen in the parcel^ but 
there is none ; all that he has mentioned to me regarding it 
is, that the specimen is from a jungle plant and he would 
wishyou to give him some information as to its value com- 
pared with jute,* 

21^/ September^ 1851. 

Minute by Capt. A. Thompson. — This fibre very much 
resembles our best dressed jute. I much doubt \rhether 
it is adapted for rope, but will be happy to try it and be 
better able to name its probable value. 

Minute by Mr. Joseph Willis. — This fibre is very at- 
tractive in its appearance. Its silvery bright and clear co- 
lour, its great cleanliness and its excellent condition, arc well 
exhibited — much better, indeed, than usually belongs to the 
great bulk of the jute which is exported to Europe, and hence 
might, for such reasons, obtain some preferable consideration. 

I think, however, there is a little more harshness, or rather, 
I should say, less of pliancy and compliability in this fibre 
than in that of jute under apparently equivalent steeping or 
preparation. 

It is possessed of both strong and weak fibres, but in the 
main seems to have about equal strength when compared 
with jute. 

* la a sttbseqaent note, to the address of Col. Jenkins, Major Hannay 
states that this fibro Is obtained from Bida rkomboidea^ Eoxb : which grows 
luxuriantly at Saikwah. Uoxburgh remarks (Fhra Indica, vol. iu. page 
177) in rrfuronee to Sida rhombifolia^'-^ the bark of this and the last (i^onh 
hoid$a) yield abundance of very delicate flaxy fibres, and J think might he 
advantageously employed fcfr many purposes. When the seed is sown thick on 
a good soil, the plants grow tall and slender, without branches, imd every 
way fit for such purposes.*’— *£ d8. 



Repwt on Coffee raieed in Upper Ateam.’ 63 

It ijs difficult, if not imposBibl(‘, to determine its relative 
value when compared with jute or with the variety of other 
fibres which have commercial course. 

A full trial of it, both by manufacturers and users, under 
various circumstances, can alone determine its relative value. 

Sufficient is shewn to warrant one in saying that if its cost, 
free on board ship, stood not more than that of jute, that 
there is fair ground for believing that it would adequately re- 
munerate an adventurer. 

It is desirable that we should get more particulars regard- 
ing the plant, &c., &c; ' 

Second Report by Capt. Thompson. — I herewith return a 
dressed specimen of the fibre presented by Major Hannay, 
and also a piece of line made from the same. After testing 
the strength of this fibre and ascertmning its indestructibility 
by water, I am convinced it is not jute. I am not prepared 
to give it a name. But I tliLiik from the length of the staple, 
its similarity to silk, and its great strength, that it would 
fetch a high price in England. The line (only half an inch 
in circumference,) sustained, after exposure to wet and sun 
for 10 days, 401^8. 

Report on Coffee raised in Upper Assam, and received Jrom 
Capt. C. S. ReynoijTs. 

In October 1851, Capt. C. S. Reynolds, Principal Assis- 
tant to the Commissioner of Assam, forwarded to the Society 
two specimens of Coffee raised at !|^pore, accompanied by 
a communication, of which the following is an extract : — 

*'Thc sample marked No. 1, contains seeds from trees in 
my garden ; the other. No. 2, contains some from Mr. Bruce’s 
garden. They arc sent with a view to obt^ the opinion of 
the Coffee Committee as to their quality and value, and I 
.shall feel extremely obliged if you will procure it for me as 
early as possible, and let me know the result, as the coffee 
in our gardens at this station is now beginning to ripen, and 
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I observe from an article in the Society’s Journal, that the 
seed will not germinate* if kept more than six weeks out of the 
ground after Wng gstter^ , I do oot know from ;what stock 
the seeds now sent have been rmsed, but 1 believe I am right 
in saying that all the coffee in. Assam bar been obtained from 
the seeds of some plants raised from the Sk>ciet3^s garden.” 

Report by Mr. James Oowei.1., dSopted 'by the other Mem- 
bers of the Committee. — No, 1, in its unshelled state is a clean 
good coffee, apparently from Mocha or good Malabar stock j 
when shells, the berries appear of regular size add plump, 
but at its present age, wanting of fragrance. It is a good 
and useful coffee, and would fetch now in England 50s. @ 52s. 

cwt:— of, course time would much improve the flavor and 
appearance of the bean. 

Nq:2f is from similar stock as No. 1, but not so well cared 
fur, I think, in growth and process of picking. In quality, 
size, and complexion, and in being deficient, at present, of 
smell or fragrance, similar to No. 1 j worth, when prepared 
for market, about 50», cwt. , I should be glad to learii 
what the probable cost would be for producing these coffees 
per maund, in Assam. 

Remarks by Lt.-Coi.. Wh. Saqe. — It would be useful, 
both to the grower who seeks an opinion, and to the Committee, 
who have to give one, if a statement was sent with all mus- 
ters^, showing the locality in which the berry was grown, the 
quantity bf land occupied by the plants, the yield per beegah, 
tSod the cost of cultivStlt^ tent of the land, and with carriage 
to the market. Wilh this data, by adding freight, the price it 
would, probably fetch: in the Home market, would enable .the 
Society, and the grower, to judge how far the cultivatum of 
coffee in that locality had a fair ptoapect of being perinaneut- . 
ly ireipqnerative. . 3?he require diata > would be to the 
country jg^erally. and it . would .enable the Soaety,.in .tfae i 
distribii^pf s^s andpla.ntB^ to^h^t its attention to those, 
looslities ^f^h might gffi^d th^ best prospects of success. 
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MU. fortune’s report upon the tea plantations in the 

NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. , 

. To the Secretary Calcutta Ayrimltural and HorticuUural Society. 

} Sir,— By direction of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant 
GoTem 9 r, 1 have the honor to forward for the acceptance of the 
Horticultural Society, the accompanying 10 copies of a printed 
pamphlet on tea plantations, by Mr. Fortune, and to communi* 
cate His Honor’s desire that it may be allowed to appear in the next 
No. of the Society’s Journal. 

1 have, &c., 

J. W. Sherer, 

Offy. Asst. Secy, to the Goct. of the N. W. P. 

SiMLAii : the 2\th October, 1851. 

John Thorktok, Esr., 

Secy, to the Govt. N. W. Provinces. 

Siry^llaving iospected the whole of the Government and Zemindareo 
Tea plantations in Gurhwal and Kumaon, in eomplianoe with orders of the 
Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor Northwestern Provinces, sanctioned by 
the Most Noble the Governor General of India, I have now the honor to 
transmit xny Report upon the condition of these plantations, and upon the fu- 
ture prospects of Tea Cultivation in the Himalayas. I have also suggested 
some improvements in .the cultivation and manufiuxturo, which I have been 
able to do from experience gained during a long residence in Chin^ and 
which I believe to be of great importance. 

I have, &c., 

Calcutta : September Bobt. Fortune. 

Kaolayir Tea Plantation. 

1. SUuation and JS»tent.--Tho Deyra Doon, or VaUey of Deyra, is situ- 
ated in latitude 30^ 18' north, and in longitude 78** easi. It is about 60 
miles in length fwm east to west, and 16 miles broad at its widest part. It ig 
bounded on the south by the Sewali^ on the north by the 

Himalayas proper, which are, here neiriy 8,5*0 feet above t^he level of the 

A 
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sea. On the west it is open to the river Jamne» and on the east to the 
Gangesi the distance between these rivers being about 60 miles. 

In the centre of this fiat valley, the Kaolagir tea plantation has been 
formed. Eight acres wore under cultivation in 1847.; There are now 300 
acres planted, and about 90 more taken in and ready for many thousands of 
young plants raised lately from seeds in the plantdtion. 

.. 2. Soil and Culture, — The soil of this plantation is composed of clay, sand, 
and vegetable matter, rather stiff, and apt to get “ baked” in dry weather, 
but free enough when it is moist or during the rains. It rests upon a gravel- 
ly subsoil, consisting of lime-stone, sand-stone, clay-stone, and quarts rock, or 
of Bitch I'ocks as enter into the composition of the surrounding mountain 
ranges. The surface is couiparativoly although it falls in certain direc- 
tions towards the ravines and rivers. 

The plants are arranged neatly in rows 5 feet apart, and each plant is 
about 44 feet from. its neighbour iu the row. A long rank-grOwing species of 
grass indigenous to the Doon, is most difficult to keep from over-topping the 
tea plants, and is tho cause of much extra labor. Besides the labor com- 
mon to all tea countries in China, such as weeding, and occasionally loosen- 
ing the soil, there is here an extensive system of irrigation parried on. To 
facilitate this, tho plants are planted in trenches, from four to six inches bo- 
low tho level of the ground, and the soil thus dug out is thrown between the 
1 * 0 ws to form the paths.* Hence the whole of the plantation consists of nu- 
merous trenches of this depth, and five feet from centre to centre. At right 
angles w^ith these trenches a small stream is led from tho canal, and by Open- 
ing or shutting their ends irrigation can be carried on at tho pleasure of the 
Overseer. 

3. Appearance and Health of Plants, — The plants generally did not 
appear to me to be in that fresh and vigorous condition which 1 had been 
accustomed to see in good Chinese plantations. This, in my opinion, is 
caused, 1st, by the plantation being formed on flat land; 2ud, by the 
system of irrigation ; 3rd, by too early plucking ; and 4th, by hot drying 
winds, whicli are not unfrequent in this valley from April to the beginning 
of June. 

Guddowli Plantation (near Paorie), 

1. Situation and Extent-^Thie plantation is situated in the Province of 
Easteni Gurhwal, in latitude 30® 8' north, and in longitude 78® 45' east. It 
consists of a large tract, of terraced land, extending from the bottom of a 
valley or ravine to more than 1,,000 feet up the sides of the mountain. Its 
lowest portion is about 4,300 feet, and its highest 5,300 feet above the level 
of the 8ea> the surrounding mountains appear to be from 7,0(^ to 8,000 feet. 
Tho plantation has not been measured, but there aro^ apparently, fiilly one 
huiulred acres under cultivation. 
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There at'o about 500^000 plante jalready planted, besides a large number of 
seedlings in beds ready for transplanting. About 3,400 of the fonner were 
planted in 1844, and are" now in full bearing ; the greater portion of the 
others are much younger, having been planted out only one, two, and three 
years. 

2. Soil and Culture, — The soil consists of a mixture of loam, sand, and ve- 
getable matter, is of a yellow colour, and is most suitable for the cultivation 
of the tea plant. It resembles greatly the soil of the best tea districts in 
China. A considerable quantity of stones are mixed with it, chiefly small 
pieces of clay-slate^ of which the mountains here are composed. Large tracts 
of equally good land, at present covered with jungle, are available in this 
district without interfering in any way with the rights of the settlers. 

I have stated that thi^ plantation is formed on the hill side. It eonsists 
of a succession of terraces, fro|p the bottom to the top, on which the tea 
bushes are planted. In its general features it is very like a Chinese tea 
plantation, although one rarely sees tea lands terraced in China. This, 
however, may be necessary in the Himalayas, where the rains fall so heavily. 
Here too the system of irrigation is carried on, although to a small extent 
only, owing to the scarcity of water during the dry season. 

3, Appearance aud Health of Phnts, — This plantation is a most promis- 
ing one, and I have no doubt will be very valuable in a few yeai'S. The 
plants arc growing admirably, and evidently like their situation. Some of 
them are suffering slightly from the effects of hard-plucking, like those at 
Kaologir ; but this can easily be avoided in their future management. Alto- 
gether j it is in a most satisfactory condition, and shews how safe it is in mat- 
ters of this kind to follow the example of the Chinese cultivator, who never 
makes his tea plantations on low rice land and never irrigates, 

Jlawulbaugh iHantation^ (near Ah^orah). 

\H, Situation and Extent, — This tea farm is situated on tho banks of the 
river Kossilla, about 6 miles north-west from Alinorah, the capital of Kii- 
maon. It is about 4,500 feet above the level of the sea. The land is of an un- 
dulating character, consisting of gentle slopes and tcrraces> and reminded 
me of some of the best tea districts in China. Indeed, the hills themselves, 
in this part of tho Ilymalayas, are very much like those of China, being bar- 
«sn near their summit, and fertile on their lower sides. 

Thirty four acrosof land are under tea cultivation here, including the ad- 
joining farm of Ghullar. Some of tho plants appear to have been planted in 
1844 ; but, as at Paorio, the greater number are only fi'Oin one to throe 
years old. 

2w(L Soil and Culture, — Tho soil is what is usually called a sandy-loam ; it 
is moderately rich, being well mixed with vegetable matter. It is well suited 
for tea cultivation. The greater part of the fahn is terraced as at Guddowli, 
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but some feiir patebes are left in natural »lopeS| In accordance with the 
Chinese method. Irrigation is practised to a limited extent. 

Srd'. Appearance and Health of Plants.-— AD the young plants here are 
in robust health, and are growing weD| particularly where th^ are growing 
on land where water cannot Dood or injure them. As examples of thb, I 
may point out a long belt between Dr. Jameson’s house and the flower gar- 
den, and also a piece of giound a little below the houses in which the Chinese 
manufacturers lire. Some few of the older bushes appear rather stunted ; 
but this is evidently the restiU of water remaining stagnant about their roots, 
and partly also of oTor-pluclcing ; botibi defects, however, admit of being easily 
cured. 

Lutchmieser and Kuppeena Plantations. * 

1st, Situation and Extent. — These plantations are on the hillside near 
Alraorah, and about 5,000 feet above the of the sea. The situation is 
somewhat steep, but well adapted to the growth of tea. Tho former contains 
three acres, and tho latter four acres under cultivation. 

2nd. Soil and Culture,-~-Tl\e soil is light and sandy, and much mixed 
with particles of clay-slate, which have crumbled do^n from the adjoining 
rocks. I believe these plantations are rarely irrigated, and tho land is steep 
enough to prevent any stagnant water from remaining about tho roots of the 
plants. . • 

3r«l. Appearance and Health of Plants. — Most of the bushes hero are 
fully grown, and in full bearing, and generally in good health. On the whole, 

1 consider those plantations in excellont order. 

Bhsemtat Plantations, 

The lake of Bheemtal is situated in latitude 29'' 30' north, and in longi- 
tude 79° 30' east. It is 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and, some of 
the surrounding mountains are said to be 8,000 foet. These form the southern 
chain of the Himalayas, and bound the vast plain of India, of which a glimpse 
can bo had through the mountain passes. Amongst these hills there are 
sovcml tals or lakes, some flat meadow-looking land, and gentle undulating 
slopes, ‘while higher up we have steep and ragged 'mountains. It is amongst 
these hills, that the Bheemtal tea plantations have been formed. They 
may be classed under three heads,. viz. 

Ist, Anoo and Kooasur Plantations. ---Thowi adjoin each other, are , 
both formed on low flat lanri, and together cover about 4fl acres. The plants 
do not seem healthy or vigorous ; many of them have died out, and few are 
in that state which tea plants ought' to be in» Such situations never ought 
to he chosen for tea cultivation. Ute same objection applies to those as to 
those at Deyra, but in a greater degree. No doubt, with su^cient drainage, 
and great* care in cultivation, tho tea pkut might be made to exist in such a 
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situation ; but I am convinced it would never g^row with that luxuriance 
which is necessary in order to render it p^fitable crop. Besides^ sunk 
lands are valuable for other purposes. They are excelleut rice lands, and 
as such of considerable value to the natives. 

2nd. Bhuripoor Plantaiions^^Thie plantation covers about H aciras of 
terraced land, on the hill side, a little to the eastward of those last noticed. 
The soil is composed of alight loam, much mixed with small pieces of clay- 
slate and trap or green-stone, of which the a4jaeent rochs ai*e composed. It 
contains also a small portion of vegetable matter pr humus. Both the situ- 
ation and soil of this plantation arc well adapted to the requirements of the 
tea shrub; and coiuequently we find it succeeding here as well as at Gud- 
dowli, Hawulbaugli, Almorah, and other places where it is planted on the 
slopes of the hills. 

3rd. Russia Plantation .— plantation extends over 75 acres, and is 
formed on sloping land. The elevation is somewhat less than Bhurtpoor, 
and although terraced in the same way, the angle is much lower. In some 
parts of the farm the plants are doing well, but generally they seemed to be 
suffering from too much water and hard plucldng. 1 have no doubt, how- 
ever, of the success of this farm, when the system of cultivation is improved. 
1 observed some most vigorous and healthy bushes in the Oversooris garden, 
a spot a^oltting the plantation, which could not be irrigated, and was in- 
formed they" never received any water,* except that which fell from the 
skies.’’ 

In the Bheemtal district, there are large tracts of exoellont tea land. In 
crossing the hills towards Nainee Tal, with J. H. Batten, Esq., Coraniissioiier 
of Kumaon, I pointed out many tracts admirably adapted for tea cultivation, 
and of no groat value to the natives ; generally those lands on which the 
mnndooa is cultivated, arc the most suitable. 

I have thus described all the Government plwtations iu Gurhwal and 
Kumaon. Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent, deservos the highest praise for 
the energy and perseverance with which he has conducted his operations. I 
shall now notice the plantations of the aemindars, under the snperintendenoo 
of the Commissioner and Assistant CommisBionor of Kumaon and Gurhwal. 

Zemindaree Tea Plantations. 

Istf at Lo/ba.— This place is situated in eastern Gurhwal, about 50 miles 

to tlie westward of Almorah, and is at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is one of the most beautiful spots in tins part of the 
Himalayas. .The surrounding mountains are high, imd in some parts pre- 
cipitous, while in others they are found consisting of gentle; slopes and un- 
dulations., On these undulating slopes, there is a great deal of excellent 
land writable* far tea cultivation. A few tea bushes have been growing 
vigorously for spmb years in the Comnrissiotteris garden, and they are now 
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fully tea feet in height. These plants having succeeded so well, naturally in- 
duced the authorities of the province to try this cultivation upon a more ex- 
tensive scale. It appears that in 1844, about 4,000 young plants ivere ob- 
tained from the Government plantations, and planted on a tract of excellent 
land, which the natives wished to abandon. Instead pf allowing the people 
to throw up their land, they were promised it rent-free, upon the condition 
that they attended to the cultivation of the tea, which had been planted on a 
small portion of the ground attached to the village. 

This arrangement seems to have failed, either from want of knowledge, 
or from design, or perhaps partly from both of these causes. More lately, 
a larger number of plants have boon planted, but I regret to say with nearly 
the same results. 

But results of this discouraging kind are what any one, acquainted with 
the nature of the tea plant, could have easily foretold, had the treatment, in- 
tended to be given it, been explained to him. Upon enquiry, 1 found tlio 
villagers had been managing the tea lands just as they had been doing their 
rieo fields ; that is, a regular system of irrigation was practised. As water 
was plentiful^ a great number, indeed nearly all, of the plants seem to have 
perished from this cause. The last planting alluded to bad been done late 
in the spring, and just at the commencement of the dry weather, and to 
these plants little or no water seems to have been given. Bo that in fact it 
was going from one extreme to another equally had, and the result was of 
course nearly the same. 

1 have no hesitation in saying that the district in question is well adapted 
for the cultivation of tea. With judicious management, a most productivti 
farm might be established here in four or five years. Land is plentiful, and 
of little value cither to the natives or to the Government. 

2w(l, at Kutoor , — This is the name of a largo district 30 or 40 miles 
northward from Almorah, in the centre of which the old town or village of 
ByznatU stands. It is a fine undulating country consisting of wide valleys, 
gentle slopes, and little hills, while the whole is intersected by numeroub 
streams, and surrounded by high mountains. The soil of tliis extensive 
district is most fertile, and is cajiable of producing large crops oT rice on 
the low irrigable lands, and the dry grains and tea on the sides of the hills. 
From some cause however, either the thinness of population, or the want of 
a remunerative crop,* large tracts of this fertile district have been allowe<I 
to go out of cultivation. Every Where 1 observed ruinous and jungle-covcrcd 
terraces, which told of the more extended cultivation of former years. 


* The crops of this district, such as rice, timndooa,, and other grains, arc so plentiful ami 
cheap as scarcely to pay the carriage to the nearest tnarket town, much loss to the plains. ■ In 
Almorali. a maund of rice or mun^ooa sells for something less than a ropeci barley for eight 
annas, and whekt for a rupee. 
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Amongst some lulls near the upper portion of this district^ two small 
tea plantations have been formed under the patronage and supenntciidence 
of Captain Ramsay^ Senior Assistant Commissiozier of Kumaon. Each of 
them cover three or four acres of land, and had been planted about a year 
before the time of ray visit. In this short space of time, the plants had 
grown into nice strong bushes, and were in the highest state of health. I 
never saw, even in .the most favoured districts in China, any plantations 
looking better than these. This result. Captain Ramsay informed me, had 
been attained in the following simple manner. All the land attached to the 
two villages with which the tea farms arc connected, is exempted from the 
x'cvenuo tax, a sum amounting only to Rs. 52 per annurn. In lieu of this, 
the assaraces (cultivators) of both villages assist with manure, and at the 
transplanting season, as well as ploughing and preparing fresh land. In ad- 
dition to this, one chewdree and four prisoners are constantly employed 
upon the plantations. The chief reason of the success of these plantations, 
next to that of the laud being well suited for tea cultivation, may, no doubt, 
be traced to a good system of management : that is, the young plants have 
been cjLrcfully transplanted at the proper season of the year, when the air 
•was charged with moisture, and they have not been destroyed by excessive 
irrigatiun afterwards. The other ^emindarcc plantation at Lohba might 
have been now in full bearing had the same system been followed. 

From the description thus given, it will be observed that 1 consider the 
Kutoor plantations in a most flourishing condition. doubt 

they will continue to flourish, and soon convince the zemindars of the value 
of tea cultivation, provided three things intimately connected with the 
success uf the crop are strongly impressed upon their minds.; viz., the un- 
suitahlonoss of low wet lands for tea cultivation ; the folly of irrigating tea 
us they would do rice; and the impropriety of commencing the plucking 
before the plants are strong and of considerable rdze. It is difficult in a 
Report to give an idea of proper time to begin plucking, but I have explain- 
ed piy views upon the subject fully to Dr. Jameson and to Captain Ramsay. 
1 am happy to add that amongst these hills there arc no foolish prejudices 
in tho minds of the natives against tlie cultivation of t^. About the time 
of my visit, a zemindar came and begged two thousand plants, to enable him 
to commence tea growing on his own account. 

It is of groat importance, that the authorities of a district and persons of 
influence, should shew an interest in a subject of this kind. At present the • 
natives do not know its value, but they arenas dopile as childj^n, and will 
enter willingly upon tea cultivation, provided the sahib” shows that he 
is iutorosted in it. In a few years the profits received will be a sufficient 
inducement. 

In concluding this part of my 'Report, I beg to sug^st the prop^ty ot 
obtaining some of the, heH varieties of the tea , plant which havo in- 
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t reduced lately into llio Govemment plantations from China. Dr. Jame- 
son could no doubt spare a few, but they ought to be given to those zemin- 
dars only ^ho have succeeded with the original variety. 

Having described in detail the various Government plantations^ and also 
those of the zemindars which came under my notice in the Himalayas, 1 
shall now make some general remarks upon the cultivation of tea in India, 
and offer some suggestions for its improvement. 

General Remarks. 

1. On Land and Cultivation,--~Vrom the observations already made 
upon the various toa farms which I have visited in the Himalayas, it ivill be 
scon that I do not approve of low flat lands being selected for the cultiva- 
tion of the tea shrnb. In China, which at present must be regarded os tlie 
model tea country, the plantations are never made m such situations, or 
they are so rare as not to have come under my notice. In tliat country they 
arc usually formed on tUo lower slopes of the lulls, that is, in such situa- 
tional as those at Guddowli, Hawulbaugli, AlmoraU, Kutoor, &c., in the 
Himalayas. It is true that in the ffno green tea country of Hwuyc^ow, in 
China, near the town of Tunche, many hundred acres of flattish land ai‘e 
under tea cultivation. Cut this land is close to the hills, which jut out 
into it in all directions, and it is intersected by a river whoso banks are 
usually from 15 to 20 feet above the level of the stream itself, not unlike 
those of the Ganges below Benares. In fact, it has all the advantages of 
hilly land such as the tea plant delights in. In extending the Himalaya 
plantation this important fact ought to be kept in view. 

There is no scarcity of such land in those mountains, more partieularly 
in Eastern Gurhwal and Kumaon. It abounds in the districts of Paorie, 
Kunour, Lohba, Ahnorah, Kutoor, and Bheomtal, and 1 was informed by 
Mr Batten that there are large tracts about Gungoli and various other 
places equally suitable. Much of tins land is out of cultivation, as I have 
already stated, while the cultivated portions yield on an average only two 
or three annas per acre of revonue. 

Such lands arc of less value to the zemindars than low rice land, where 
they can command a good supply of water for irrigation. But 1 must not 
be understood to recommend poor worn out hill lands for tea cultivation,— 
land on which nothing else will grow. Nothing is further from my mean- 
ing. Tea, in order to be profitable, requires a good sound soil,— a light loam, 
well mixed with sand and vegetable matter, moderately moist, and yet not 
stagnant or sour. Such a soil, for example, as on these hill sides produces 
good mundooa, wheat, or millet, is well adapted for tea. It is such 

lands 1 have alluded to as abou^ding in the Himalayas, and which 
are, ^^prosent, of so little value either id the Government, or to the natives 
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The aysieim, of irrigation applied to tea in India fe never practised in 
China. I did not observe it practised in any of tho great tea countries 
which I visited. On asking tho Chinese- manufacturers whom I brought 
round, and who had been born and brouglit op in these districts, whether 
they had seen such a practice, they all replied, « no, that ia the vaay we grow 
rice ,* we neoer irrigate tea.** Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
in nine cases out of ton, the effects of Irrigation are most injurious. When 
tea will not grow without irrigation, it is a sure sign that t:«o land employed 
is not suitable for such a crop. It ia no doubt an excellent thing to have a 
command. of water in case of a long drought, when its agency might ho- 
useful in saving a crop which would otherwise fail, but irrigation ought to 
be used only in such emergent cases. 

I have already observed that good tea land is naturally moist, although 
not stagnant ; and we must bear in mind that the tea shrub is not a water 
plant, but is found in a wild state on the sides of hills. In confirmation of 
these views, it is only necessary to observe further, that all the beet Him- 
alayan plantations are ihOse to which irrigation has been mo.H sparingly 
applied. 

In cultivating the tea shrub much ipjnry is often done to a plantation by 
plucking teams from very young plants. In China young plants arc 
never touched until the third or fourth year after they have been planted. 
If growing under favorable circumstances, they will yield a good crop after 
that time. All that ought' to bo done, in the way of plucking or pruning 
before that time, should be done with a view to form thv. plants, and make 
them bushy if they do not grow so naturally. If plucking is commenced 
too early and continued, tlio energies of tho plants are weakened, they are 
long in attaining any sizej and consequently there is a great loss of produce 
iu a given number of years. To make this more plain, I will suppose a 
Imsli that has been properly treated to be eight ye -rsbf age. It may then 
ho yielding from two to three pounds of tea per annum,' while another of 
the same age, but not a quarter of tltc size, from over-^pluckiug, is not giving 
more than as many ounces. 

The same remarks apply also tc plants which become unhealthy from any 
cause ; leaves ought never to be taken from such plants ; the gatherers 
should have strict orders to pass them over until they get again into a 
good state oi \iea\t\i. 

2nd: On Climate. I have already stated that oastorn Gurhwal and Ku- 
inaon apj^ar to me be the most suitable for the cultivarion of the tea 
plant in this part of the Himalayas. My remarks ttpoii climate will.there- 
fore refer to this part of tho country;^* 

From ar tahfe of temperature kept at Hawulbaugh from November, 28th, 
1850; to July iStU, 1651, obligingly fnmislied mo by l>r. Jameson, t 
that to cBmato Uert is oxtromcly mild. During to wtatcr monjiha, Ibe tor- 

B ■ ' ■ • ' 
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inometer (fVUir.) at sunrise never lower tliaa 44", and only on two ocoasions go 
Iqw, namely on the 15th and 16th of February 1851, Onco it stood so high 
as 66** on the morning of February the 4th,, but this is full ton degrees higher 
than usual. The minimum in February must, howeror, be, several degrees 
lower than is shewn by this table, for ice and snow are not unfreqiient ; 
indeed, opposite the 16th of February in the column of remarks, I find 
written down a mry frosty morning. This discrepancy no doubt arises 
either from a bad thermometer being used, or from its being placed in a 
sheltered verandah. Wc may, therefore, safely m^k the minimum as 32^ 
"instead of 44“. 

The month of June appears to be the hottest in the year. 1 observe the 
thermometer on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of that mouth stood at 62° at 3 p. m., 
and this was the highest degree marked during the year. Tlic lowest, at 
this hour, during the month was 76% but the general range in the 3 p. 3i. 
column of the table is from 80? to 90^. 

Tfhe wet and dry seasom are not so decided in the hills as they are in the 
plains. In January 1851, it rained on five days and ten nights, and tho 
total quantity of rain which fell, os indicated by the rain-guage, during tins 
mouth was 5.25 inches; in Februaiy 3.84 fell; in March 2.11; in April 
2.24 ; in May none ; and in Juno 6.13. In June there are generally some 
days of heavy rain, called by the natives Chota Bursaut or smaU rains, after 
this there is an interval of some days of dry weather before the regular 
** rainy season*’ commences. Tins season comes on in July and continues 
until September. October mid November are said to be beautiful months 
with a clear atmosphere and cloudless sky. After this fogs are frequent 
in all the valleys until spring. « 

In comparing the climate of these provinces with that of China, altiiough 
wc find some important difference, yet upon the whole there is a groat 
similarity. My comparisons apply, of course, to the best tea districts only, 
for although the tea shrub is found cultivated from Canton in the south 
to Tan>chow<poo fn 8han<tung, yet tho provinces of Fokein, Kiaiiseo and 
ilie southern parts of Kiangnan yield- nearly all the finest teas ^of com- 
merce. . . 

The town of Tsong^gan, one of tho great black tea towns near the far- 
famed Woo-c-shan, is situated in latitude 27° 47’ north. Hbro the ther- 
mometer in the hottest months, namely in July and August, ravsly rises 
above 100° and ranges 92^ to.l00°'aB maximum ; while in the coldest 
months, December and January, it sinks to the freexing point, and some- 
times a few degrees lower^ .We have thus a close resemblance in tempera- 
ture between Woo-e-shan and Almorali. The great green tea district heing 
situi^ted two degrees farther north, tbo extremes of temperature are some- 
what! grosser. ^ It wiU be observed, however, that while the hottest month 
in the Himalayas is Jun^, in China the highest temperature occurs in. July 
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and Aa;i;ust : this is owing to the nunj season taking place earlier in China 
than it does in India. . ^ ^ 

In China rain falls in heavy and copious showers iii the end of April, and 
these rains continue at intervals in May and June. Tlie first gathering of 
tea-leaves, those from which the Pekoe is made, is scarcely over before the 
air becomes charged ndth moisture, rain falls j and the bushes being thus 
placed in such favorable circumstances for Vegetating aro soon covered 
again with young leaves, from which the main crop of the season is obtained. 

No one, acquainted with vegetable physiology, can doubt the advantages 
of such weather in the cultivation of tea for mercantile purposes. And 
these advantages, to a certain extent at least, seem to be extended to the 
Himalayas, sdthough the regular rainy season is later thaif in China. 1 have 
already shewn from l>r. Jameson^s table, that spring showers are frequent 
in Kumaon, although rare in the plains of India ,* still, however, I think it 
would be prudent to adapt the gathering of leaves to the climate,*that is, to 
take a moderate portion from the bushes before the rains, an^ the main crop 
after they have commenced. 

Srd. On the V»gBtation of China and the Himalayas. One o^ho surest 
guides from which to draw conclusions, on a subject of this natun, is found 
in the indigenous vegetable productions of the countries. Dr. Koylo, who 
tras the first to recommend the cultivation of tea in the Himalayas, dimw his 
conclusions, in the absence of that positive information from China which 
we possess now, not only from the great similarity in temperature between 
China and these hills, but also from tho resemblance in vegetable produc- 
tions. This resemblance is certainly very striking. In both countries, 
except in the low valleys of the Himalayas (and these we are not consider- 
ing) tropical forms are rarely met with. If we take trees and shrubs, for 
example, we find such genera as pinus, cypress, berborls, quercus,' viburnum, 
indigofera, andromeda, lonicera, dentzia, rubus, i .yrica, spinea, ilex, and 
many others common to both countries. 

Amongst herbaceous plants we have gentiana, aquilegia, anemone, rumex, 
primula, lilium, leontodon, ranunculus, Ac., equally distributed in the Hima- 
layas, and in China, and even in aquatics the same resemblance may bo 
traced, as in nelumbium, caladium, Ac. And farther than this, we do not 
find plants belonging to the same genera only, but in many instances the 
identical species are found in both countries. The indigofera, common in 
the Himalayas, abounds also on the tea hills of China, and so does berberis 
nepaulensis, lonicera diversifolia^ myrica tapida,* and many others. 

• The Chinetib have a fin© variety of this fruit which ought by all means to be introduced 
to the Bimalayw It is as large as an Orfesss plum, and as superior to the Indian one as 
the apple is. to the crab, It would be a great luxury to thejioor. GaarTEp plants must 
be procure ■ 

The vaHet'y of the Bamboo, common about temples cm the tea hills of China, would also 
of much value in India, where there Is nothing to be compared to them. , 
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Were it neeessary, I might now shew that there is a most striking rescrn- 
hlance' between the geology of the two countries as well as in their 
vegetable productions. In both the black and green tea countries which I 
have alluded to, clay-slate is most abundant. But eiiOugh has been advanced 
to prove how well many parts of the Himalayas are adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of tea; besides, the flourishing oondition'of many of the plantations 
is, after all, the best proof, and puts the matter beyond all doubt. 

' 4th. Concluding Suggestions. --‘’Rcmtig shewn that tea can be grown in 
the Himalayas, and that it would produce a valuable and remunerative crop, 
the next great object appears to be the production of superior tea, by 
ihoans of fine varieties and improved cultivation. It was well known that a 
variety of the tea plant existed in the southern parts of China, from' which 
inferior teas only were made. That, being more easily procured than the 
fine northern varieties, from which the great mass of the best teas are made, 
was the variety originally sent to India. From it all those in the Govcni- 
ment plantations have sprung. 

It was to remedy this, and to obtain the best varieties from those districts 
which fu^isli the trees of commerce, that induced the Honorable Court of 
Directors to send me to China in 1848. Another object was to obtain soiuo 
good manufacturers and implements from the same districts. As the rc.suit 
of thia Mission, nearly twenty thousand plants from the best black and green 
tea countries of Central China have been introduced to the lliiualayiis. Six 
first-rate luanvifacturers, two Icad-mcn, and a large supply of implements 
from the celebrated Hwuychow districts wore also brought round and .safely 
located on tho Government plantations in the hills. 

A great step has thus been gained tow'ards the objects in view. Much, 
however, remains still to be done. The new China plants ought to be care- 
fully propagated and distributed over all the plantations \ some of them 
ought also to be given to the zemindars, and more of these fine varieties 
might be yearly imported from China. 

The Chines© manufacturers, who were obtained some years since from Cal- 
. cutta or Assam, are, in my opinion, far from being lirst-rato workmen ; 
indeed, I doubt much if any of them loaruod their trade in China. They 
ought to be gradually got rid of, and their places supplied by better men, for 
it is a great pity to teach the natives an inferior method of manipulation. 
The .men brought round by mo are first-rate green tea makers, they can also 
make black tea, but they have not been iu tho habit of making so mucli 
‘black as green. They have none of the Canton illiberality or prejudices 
about them, and are most willing to teach their art to the natives. I have no 
doubt some of the latter will soon be made excellent tea manufacturers. And 
,tho instruction of the natives is, no doubt, one of tho chief objects which 
ought to bo kept in view, for the importation of Chinese manipulators at 
high wages can only be rfgardod as a temporary measure ; ultimately ih# 
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Himalayan tea must bo made bj the natiTeis themsolvee ; each native farmer 
must learn how to make tea as well as how to grow it ; he will then make it 
upon his own premises, as the Olunese do, and the expences of carriage will 
bo much less tlian if the green leaves had to be taken to the market. 

But as the zemindars will bo able to grow tea long before they are able to 
make it, it would bo prudent in the first instance to offer them a certain 
sum for green leaves broujjht to the Government manufactory. - 

I have pointed out the land most suitable for the cultivation of tea, and 
shewn that such land exists in the Himalayas to an almost unlimited extent. 
But if the object the Govemme^ have in view be the establishment of a 
company to developo the resources of these hills as in Assam, I would 
strongly urge tlie propriety of concentrating, as much as possible, the 
various plantations. Sites ought to be chosen which are not too far 
apart, easy of access, and, if possible, near rivers ; for, no doubt, a considerable 
}>ortion of the ])roduce would have to. be conveyed to the plains or to a sca- 
]>ort. 

‘ In my tour amongst the hills, I have seen no place so well adapted for 
a central situation as Almorah or ilawiilbagh. Here the Government has 
already a largo establishmoiit, and tea lands are abundant in all directions. 
The climate is healthy, and belter suited to a European constitution than 
most other parts of India. Here plants from nearly all the temperate parts 
of the world are *growing as if they were at home. As examples, I may 
mention myrtles^ pomegranates, and tuberoses from the .south of Europe ; 
dahlias, potatoes, aloes, and yuccas from America; mclianthus major and 
bulbs from the Cape ; the cypress and deodar of the Himalayas ; and the 
lagerstrscmias, loquats, roses, and tea of China. 

In these days, when tea has become almost a necessary of life to England 
and her wide-spreading Colonies, its production upon a large and cheap scale 
is an object of no ordinary importance. But to ho natives of India them- 
selves, the production of this article would be of the greatest value. The 
poor paharie, or hill farmer, at present, has scarcely the common necessaries 
of life, and certainly none of its luxuries. The common sorts of grain 
which his lands produce will'scarccly pay the carriage to the nearest market- 
town, far less yield a profit of such a kiud«s will enable him to pui-chase 
some few of the necessary and simple luxuries of life. A common blanket 
has to serve him for his covering by da^^nd for bis bed at night, while his 
dwelling-house is a mere mud-hut, capable of affording but little shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. 'Were part of , these lands producing 
tea, ho would then have a healthy bever^e tOv drink, beeves a commodity 
which would be of great value in the markfit. Boing of small bulk compar- 
ed with its value, the expense of carried would be trifling, and be w^uld 
return honid with the means in his q)ocket of {baking himself and his. family 
' more comfortable and more happy. 
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Wore sttoh results doubtful, we have only to look across the frontiers of 
India into China, Here wo find tea one of the nocessarios of life in the 
strictest sense of the word. A Chinese never drinks cold water, which he 
abhors, and considers unhealthy. .:Tea Is Iiis favourite beverage from morn- 
ing until night ; not what wo call tea, mixed with milk and sugar, but the 
essence of the herb, itself drawn out in pure water. One acquainted with 
the habits of this people can scarcely conceive the idea of the Chinese Em- 
pire existing were it deprived of the tea plant ; and I am sure that the ex- 
tensive use of this beverage .adds much to the health and comfort of the 
great body of the people. a * 

The people of India are not unlike the Chinese in many of their habits. 
The poor of both countries cat sparingly of animal food, and rice with other 
grains and vegetables form the staple articles on which they live ; this being 
the case, it is not at all unlikely tlie Indian will soon acquire a habit which 
is BO universal in the sister country. But in order to enable liim to drink tea, 
it must be produced at a cheap rate ; he cannot afford to pay at the rate of 
four or six shillings a pound. It must bo famished to him at four penc€ or 
six pence instead, and this can be done easily, but only on his own hills. 
If this is accomplished, and 1 see no reason why it should not be, a boon 
will have been conferred upon tlie people of India, of no common kind, and 
one which an enlightened and liberal Government may well be proud of con- 
ferring on its subjects. 

Robert Fortune. 


NOf 12,-^Sketeh of the Climate and Vegetation of the Himalaya, By 
Thomas Thomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon in tlie IIJ2J,C. SeroicSi 
Bengal Establishment. 

The great range of the Himalaya, when taken in conjunction with the 
still more elevated mountains behind, which arc in nowise distinguishable 
from it, constitutes the most stupendous mass of mountains in the world, 
not only from containing the highest peaks, but also, and still more , re- 
markably, as presenting by far the greatest area of elevated land. 

> This gigantic mountain ma«s lies to the north of the great plain of India, 
from which it rises on the whole very abruptly; It has a direction very 
nearly from cast to west^ its wesiMiktIiemity is however little more northerly 
than the east, the ia^titude rising from 26" at the east, to 38" at the lyest ox>» 
tremity. 

The mdnntain chain to which the name of Himalaya is most properly ap- 
plied, may be considered as bounded at the south by the plains of India, and 
on the north by the rivers Indus and Bnrrampooter, which have their sources 
in the samo spot, and run one to the east^ the dther to the west^ among lofty 
mountains, till they enter ^he Indian flat eonntry. Nearly in the centre of 
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this cliain,in il]e most westerly part of Kepal px^oper, lies the poinji of sepa- 
ration between tlia two great rirer systeme, that of the Indus and that of the 
Buxrampooter, constituting a north and south > axis, which^ when hotter 
known, will probably prove to be the grand axis of Asia, i 

From this centre the chain of the Himalaya extends to neariy an equal 
distance in both directions, the central axis of the chain beings the lino of 
water-shed between the streams which run toward the plains of India on 
the south, and those which flow toward the Burrampooter and Indus on the 
north. This line of water-shed or central axis will, on inspection of a map, 
be seen to be in general somewhat to the north of half way between the 
t wo boundary lines of the chain, so that the distance from the axis to the 
plains of India is greater than from the same place to the northern rivers. 
The mean width of the whole chain may be stated roughly to average about 
150 miles, of which 90 are to the south of the line of water-shed, and 6*0 to 
the north of it. 

From tlie central axis of the chain lateral ranges of mountains run both 
to the nortli and to the south, stretching in the latter direction as far as the 
plains of India, and separated from one another by deep narrow valleys, 
which extend far into tho interior of the mass of mountains. 

The number of lateral chains of the flrst class, which form the line of 
division or water-shed between the basins of the great rivers on the south 
side of the central axis of the Himalaya, is about fourteen, separating from 
oho another in o series from left to right tho waters of tho Jhelum, the 
Chenab, the Boas, the Kavi, the Sutlej, the Jumna, the Ganges, tho Gogra, 
the Gandak, the Hosi, the Teesta, and the Sabhansheri. These groat 
chains, like the central axis, throw off lateral branches, which separate from* 
one another the different branches, by the union of which within the moun- 
tains the great rivers are formed. 

The elevation of the central axis of the Ilimidaya is probably at a mean 
about 18,000 or 20,000 feet ; it is nearly uniform at about these elevations 
throughput a great part of the chain, but gradually diminishes toward both 
ends. Like all mountain chains, it presents alternations of high and low por- 
tions ; the lower parts, or passes os they are called, from their affording the 
means of ptwsage to travellers from one sido to the other, being at the upper 
extremities of the river basins. , These passes are, with a few exceptions, 
rarely under 17,000 or 18,000 feet. The lateral chains, starting from the 
inoro elevated portions of the central axis betweea the passe«, :gradually di^ 
minish in elevation as they approach the plains of India, not however with 
any ex^t uniformity of the progression, for it . not .unfrequont to find 
them rise into lofty peaks considerably more, elevated than any known part 
of the central axis.' The .greater part* of the giant peaks, which rise . tP nn 
elevation of 26,000 or 28,000 feet, are situated in this manner, not on the cen- 
tral axis, but to the south of is however by no means improbable that 
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masses pf eqnal election, not yet measured or obsorrcdl, may occur belund 
them ; it being unquestionable that the general elevation of the country eon- 
tiuues to increase as we advance to the norths and that wo have not yet (ex- 
cept in one place) 'attained to any point from which a descent is commenced 
towards the northern plains. j- 

The direction of the principal lateral chains, and of their included valleys, 
is«i oil the whole perpendicular to the main axis, but with an inclination from 
the centre ; those on the extreme east inclining; to the eastward, while those 
on the extreme west have a very westerly direction. There are certain ano- 
malies in the courses of the rivers, particularly at the north-west extremity 
of the chain ; wliich, however, may bo overlooked in a view so general and 
cursory of these rivers as must necessarily lie taken on the present occasion. 
Tlie most marked of these peculiarities may be observed in the course of the 
Sutlej, which runs for a very considerable part of its course nearly parallel 
to the Indus, before it turns toward the plains, thus separating the western 
part of the Himalayan cliain almost from its very origin into two branches, 
one of which separates the Sutlej from the Indus ; the other to the south of, 
and nearly parallel to, the other, divides the basin of Uic Sutlej . from that 
of the Jumna and Ganges. 

From the great dc^pth of the valleys which separate the diftbrent moun- 
tain chains, it but seldom happens tliat any road crosses from ouo valley 
to another, a traveller has therefore, in gcaoi*al, excolleut opportunities of 
studying the direction and ramiUcatious of the different chains, either in 
following the course of the valleys, or by travelling along the top of the 
ridges. In both cases he will find that his course is an undulating one, oacli 
chain and each branch of a chain being a curve, which bonds first to one side, 
and afterwards to the other, giving off generally a spur on the convex side, 
while the head of a valley insinuates itself into the concavity. 

After these few words on the physical structure of the mountains, the 
vegetation of which it is my wish briefly to describe, it will still bo necessary 
to devote a few minutes to tbe subject of climate and humidity, before I 
can proceed to ray proper subject. 

Situated in the most southern part of the temperate zone, and bounding 
on the north a great peninsula, which extends far into the torrid zone, the 
base of the Himalaya to tbe south possesses an almost tropical climate, 

. tempered however, when the sun is on the tropic of Capricorn, by a mode- 
rately cool winter, and variously modified in different parts of the chain 
by the degree of humidity, a most important matter to bo taken into con- 
sideration in every question connected with the phenomena of vegetable 

fife* ■ . . 

The source of humidity in the Himalaya is almost entirely the Bay of 
Bengal, which is situated about 5® to the -south of the oaetern extremity of 
the chain ; and the wind which carries the humid atmqsplmro along the 
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cbaiui is that which is known to nautical moteorologists as the soii^h-wost 
monsoon^ a wind which begins to blow in the open sea about the month of 
Aprils but whoso effects are not felt in the far interior^ before the month of 
June. ' This wind^ though eonstant in its direction at sea, is not so in its in- 
land course ; at the head of the Bay of Bengal it is almost a south wind. It 
blows from the sea nearly due north towards the Himalaya, striking in its 
course upon the low chain of the Khasya hills, whose maximum elevation is 
scarcely 7000 feet. 

Upon this range the first force of the monsoon is expended, and the annu- 
al fall of rain at Churra Poonjee, elevated 4000 feet on its southern slope, 
amounts to about 500 inches. This range, which has its origin among the 
mountain ranges of the south of China and north of Biirmah, lies to the 
south of the Burrampooter, and, following the course of that river, termi- 
nates in the concavity of its great bend, where it turns down toward the sea. 
The Khasya mountains do not therefoi^ entirely run across the Bay of Ben- 
gal, so as to intercept the foi*Ge of the monsoon from the whole of the Hima- 
laya, a part of which wind^ laden to saturation with moisture at a tempera- 
ture of ne'arly 90^ F., blows due north from the Bay of' Bengal upon the dis- 
trict of Sikkim, which is on that account the most rainy part of the range of 
the Himalaya, for, on the one hand, the* more eastern parts of the chain arc 
protected by the Khasya range, and on the other, the more wcsterlyuparts 
are more distant from the source of moisture, and therefore receive a less 
share of it. The interception of the moisture from the province of Bootaii 
and the independent states north of Assam, by the Khasya range, has this 
curious effect, tliat the lower ranges of tliis portion of the Himalaya are dry 
and arid, while above 7000 feet, to which elevation only the lulls to the south ' 
attain, the oUmato is very much more humid. 

The diminution in the amount of moisture in pror-. eding to the westward ' 
along tho Himalaya from Sikkim, is extremely gradual, but also, so far as our 
present rather limited number of observations go, very regular. The effects 
of the south-west or rainy monsoon diminish step by step, as wo advance west- 
ward, till on arriving at the valley of tho Indus at tluj western extremity of 
the Himalaya, it ceases to be observed at all. In those most western portions 
of the chain, very little rain falls at any season of tho year, and tho little 
which does occur falls in the spring months, ahd is therefore ^uito indepen- 
dent of the regular monsoon. * 

It is also worthy of note, that in the more western parts of the cWn the 
climate is extremely dry at all periods of tho year, except during the mon- 
soon or rainy season, as it is called in India, while to the eastward the' di- ' 
mate of the niouxitains shares to a conriderahlo extent the more eouablc 
and always moist climate of Hengal. 

The. mort important print of ail, howevrir, regirclins the climate in Ws- 
poet of its offsets on vegetation, which req^res to be borne in mind, is that 

c . 
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a xeej gnat portion of ibe rain wbieh fallo is deposited on the first range of 
mountains upon which the rain wind atrikes. I liave alreadj pointed out 
that this is the case witli the Khasya range, and it is there highly strikingly 
illustmted by the fact, that it is only on tho veiy south side of the hills that 
tlic rain-fall is so enormous, tho fall twenty miles north of Churra being 
probably loss than half what.it is there. 

Tliis .tohdeney of the rain-fall to exhaust itself rci^ considerably on tho 
first range of monhiains to u'hicb it has access, is peculiarly important in a 
mountain chain 150 miles in width, its effect being that tho upper part of 
all the large valleys, and especially the interior valleys And their ramifica- 
tions, are much more dry than those adjacent to the plains of India. Even 
in the most humid part of tho Himalaya, in Sikkim, this diftei*encG is ex- 
tremely marked, and in the more dry parts to the west, (the extreme oast 
interior is not knonm,) the inner valleys arc so dry that rain is scarcely ever 
known to fall. 

In close connection with the increase of aridity, as wo advance from- tl»e 
plains of India to the interior of the mountains, I may mention tho ihereased 
elevation of the line of perpetual congelation, which has evidently the same 
cause. In tho outer lofty ranges of the Himalaya, thp snow line is met with 
at about l(i,OOO40et, while in the Tibetan }>art of the chain many ridges of 
20,0Qi feet of elevation are almost entirely bare of snow. 

Paving thus alluded in very brief and general terms to the most promi- 
nent physical features of the mountain chain of tlie Himalaya, I shall proceed 
to describe, as rapidly as is consistent with clearness, the general character 
of the vegetation which is to be observed in its difibrent parts at all eleva- 
tions, from the plains of India to the uppermost limit of vegetable life. 
This would be an easy task if the vegetation were uniform throughout the 
* whole chain, but owing to the great variations of climate to which 1 have 
just adverted, there is very great difference in this respect, few indeed of 
tho plants of the eastern extremity of the Himalaya being identical with 
those which occur* in the far west. In general terms, it may ho said, that 
to the eastward the vegetation is very much more luxuriant and tropical, and 
that it changes very gradually in advancing to the westward, in exact pro- 
portion to the diminution in the quantity of rain. The same ^adual tran- 
sition' in the vegetable world may also be observed in advancing up the 
valleya, or in passing across the mountains fitum the outer valleys to those 
which are further removed from the Indian plain ; though in the latter case, of 
couwc, the effects of gradually increasing elevation must be taken into eon- 
siderktion, as partly the cause of the change, ks well as the decrease of hu- 
midity. 

Tho plains of northern India which skirt tho base jof the Himalaya do 
not (if we estcept the belt ininiediatoly'at the base of the inoKutains) present 
I any means a rich flora., I?r0m their situation nearly on the tropics, their 
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disttiuco as a whole from the sea, and their proximity to the roouii^tains^ they 
arc not very dainp, and their climate has too decided a lowering of tempera- 
ture in tlic cold season to permit them to be clothed wiih the dense forest 
vegetation which clothes the tropical plains of South America, llioy arc in ge- 
neral open plains without much wood, and where not untler cultivation, are 
covered cither with a dense jungle of different species of Arundo and.Saccha- 
rum, or with scattered trees of various tropical families, Aci^cisc and 2iizyphi 
being very common genera. Here and there only there arc patches of fbrest, 
generally low and scrubby, and without much underwood, or any of the fine 
parasitical plants and ferns which arc so ornamental in tropical woods. 

In the lower parts of Ucngal, the proximity of the lea somewhat modifies 
this general character ; a number of ferns, one or two species of pothus, and 
a few Orchidese, among which Vanda lloxburghii and a largo and fine Cym- 
hidium are the most common, are to be found. In the same way the valleys 
of Silhet and Assam are exceptional in chare cter^ but from their being in- 
closed with mountains of some elevation on all sides, they arc scarcely to be 
regarded as part of the Indiu.n plain, but may more properly bo considered 
as wide mountain valleys, and they in fact closely resemble in vegetation the 
valleys of the larger Himalayan rivers in the cast part of the chain. 

Close to the foot of the chain of mountains thoughout its whole course, 
from east to west, there lies a belt of forest aud swampy land, which is well 
known in India by the name of Terai, and which, where it is developed to 
any considerable extent, bears a very bad character for uuUealthincss, and is 
indeed in many places quite impassable for Europeans at most seasons of the 
year. This forest belt sccitis to be duo to the greater humidity of atmos- 
phere, and at the same time greater equability of temperature, which is pro- 
duced by the proximity of the mountains. Its width is very various, from 
forty or fifty miles, to which 1 believe it attains in some parts of Nepal, to 
eight or ten miles, which is a more common width. \Vestward of the JumnfK 
it almost disappears, being represented by a line of swampy or marshy 
ground, and a low jungle of bushes of the common plain specie.? of trees. 

’ In this bolt, which occupies the base of the mountains, the. vegetation is 
of course quite tropical in character, aud is too varied- to be described in 
detail. Large cotton trees (Bombax) are in all parts of it particularly con- 
spicuous from the immense size of their trunks, which are not cylindrical, but 
buttressed all round by iinmenso plates, which project fai* forward from the 
main trunk. Numerous fig trees of very various species are also common, 
ospeoudly to the eastward, where many fine forms of these magnificent trees 
everywhere meet the eye, along with species of Dillenia, Careya, Bauhinia, 
and Lagerstrbmia. 

It is froiifthe forest which lies along the foot of the Himalaya that a great 
part of the timber is derived which is consamed in northern Indian In the 
most eastern part, the most valuable ijiiaher is furnished by l^js^rstr^mia 
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regime, and perliaps other allied spceics ; further west, tlie *«/, Patica robusta, 
the Shorea robiista of Roxburgh, is that which is most esteemed. The sAl 
extends from the valley of Assam as far west, 1 believe, a.s the Punjab, and 
is found iiot only in the forest tract, but also in hot valleys among the 
mountains. It belongs to a natural order ( Dipterocarpeie) which is pcculiary 
Indian, and which furnishes many valuable kinds of timber. None of the 
species, however, except the one under consideration, extend beyond the 
tropics ; but they abound in the hilly countries of the peninsula as well as 
in the low ranges of tlio Malayan peninsula, ami I l>elievo in Java and otlier 
India islands. The sal is so much valued tliat it has become in accessible 
places, from whence if can easily be conveyed to the plains, very scarce, and 
in the vicinity of large towns, wlicro there is a gn.at demand for timber, 
I believe almost extinct ; it is therefon^ h'ss eommonlj' employed than 
the sissoo, a species of Daibcrgia, wliich is particularly abundant along 
the foot of the mountain.?, »norc o^jpeciully to tlio westward, growingin great 
profusion on gravelly soil, and yielding a inast ornamental and valuable 
wood. 

Tlio forest belt whicli 'skirt.-: the bast of the momitains rests for the most 
part upon a dry gravelly soil, which .slopes '‘oinrwhat rapidly, though not 
, perceptibly to the eye, toward the open plains, and is generally dry. Just 
outside the forest, or .sometimes .still intor!‘j)erM?d with patches of w'oodcd 
ground, there is generally a low swampy tract, whicli is lower than the coun- 
try immediately beyond, and from which the w ater drains aw'ay slowdy and 
with difficulty. This i.s the Terai and is, from the constant 
dampness of the soil, and the dense heat of the .snnnricr, peculiarly un- 
healthy. It is too low and too luilicalfchy to ho much cultivated, and i.s gene- 
rally covered by a dense jungle of tall grasses, specicfs principally of Sae- 
cLarum, Arnndo, Andropogon, and Aiithistiria, which rise high enough to 
<^Dver an clepliant, and atlhcd slaltci* during the greater part of the year 
for multitudes of tigers and other wild animals. At tliu commencement of 
the cold weather, this long gra.s8 is set on fire and burnt down by the inha- 
bitants of the hills, who at that season descend to the level country to feed « 
their cattle and flocks. It is again abandoned to itself at the commencc- 
niont of the hot season, as soon as grassy vegetation has made sufficient pro- 
gress in the mountains. These swampy tracts are a .sorie.s of lateral valleys, 
which run parallel to the base of the mountains, and which, from being very 
slightly inclined, present great obstacles to the escape of the water discharg- 
ed i)ito them by numerous streams from the mountains. 

Along many parts of the Himalaya, a similar series of valleys, nearly paral- 
Id to the axis of the cliain, but bounded externally by hills of from 2000 to 
4000 feet in' elevation, may be observed. Those valleys arc kdown in the 
.. western Himalaya by the name of Dhdns. One of the largest of them is the 
)Deyra phhn,woll known to Indian travellers a.? being travorsod en route 
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tiO favomito liill station, and now celebrated as the scat ot an ex- 

ten. i ve cnltivatSoii of tea in a climate which seems to 8>nt admirably that va- 
in;. Me iiljiut. The l)eyra Dliun is in its centre or highest part, from which it 
slopes down both to east and west towards the Ganges and Jumna, about 
f 4 M‘t above the level of the sea, or 1500 feet above the level of the plains, 
immediately outside of its hounding range. 

Other Dhuus occur all along the hills to the westward. 'Pliey are bound- 
ed on the north by tluj ancient rock? of the Himalaya, but on their outer 
side always by the tertiary sandstones and conglomerates, now so well known 
from the labours of falconer and Cautley, as the Sewalik formation. In 
the uortli of the Tunjab there are often several scne.s of these valleys, the 
inuermosb only resting on transition rocks, the {fillers excavated out of 
the tertiary sandstones, which have there often a wddth of from ;{0 to 50 
miles. 

The vegotatioii of tlic lov^ Taiii^e.s of hills by which the Dliuns arc bound- 
ed externally, doe.^ not deviate T.nich, if at all, IVom the tropical typo. They 
nffwlun'o exceed an elevation < f 4000 feet, which is not sufficient in isolated 
ridgO'^ to bring about a sufficient change of mean temperature, to produce 
much alteration in the vegetation. They arc only know'ii, 1 believe, to the 
w'o.^ttvard of Nepal, and tlier(dbi«', in the drier parts of the region, they arc 
gcnorally covered with trees the same as those ol tiic forest belt, with, in ad- 
dition, a good deal of Piiiusj b iigifolia, a subtrojiical species of l*ino, and of a 
dwarf species of JMioooix, almost the only palm of the w'ostcrn Himalaya. 

From these v.alloy9 where tliey exist, or from the open idains in other eases, 
the exterioi ranges of the Himalaya generally rise abruptly to a height of 
VUOO or M)00 feet, in all parN of the chain, ex<*o|)t at the point of exit of the 
rivers, where of course the * utliuc of the mountain;, is much modified. 1 
shall probably better explain the structure of the iua"i of mountains, by say- 
ing that the lateral chain wdiich separates any two adjacent river basins, ge- 
nerally tormiiiatop ivbniptly towards the plains in a bold promontory 7500 or 
8000 feet in height, from which lateral branches parallel to the plains, run 
in each direction, graduaUy diminishing in elevation till they are terminated 
by the great rivers. AfttT the first sudden rise, tlic different ridges iuci*ease 
much more gradually, generally running nearly level for a number of miles 
and then rising abruptly from 1000 to 2000 feet. 

In ascending on the Himalaya (or indeed on any range of mountains) from 
the base to the line of perpetual snowr, the change of vegetation is extremely 
gradual, and within a limited change of altitude barely perceptible, any divi- 
sion into groups must therefore bo in a great measure arbitrary. Still some 
mode of subdivision is quite necessary for the purpose of description, as 
otherwise the mind would be puzriod by the multitude of facts. Tho less 
complicated, however, the mode of division is, the more intelligible it will bo. 
It appears, therefore, quite sufficient to refer the forms of vegCitation to 
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thm groups^ similar to the three sozfbs interposed between the equator and. 
the pole --Ban^ely,' tropical, temperate, and arctic. ; or to use the term more 
commdniy applied in the case of mountains, €tlpine vegetation. 

There is so great a diversity in the vegetation of different parts of the ]Iinia> 
laya, that 1 should entirely fail were I to attempt to give any general idea 
of the vegetation of Uiese diffisrent zones. 1 shall therefore select two parti- 
cular spots, and by relating in some detail the gradual changes of the vege- 
tation in each of these, 1 shall, I hope, be able to give a good idea of the 
general appearance of the phenomena of vegetable life. 

The hill station of Darjiling is distant from the plains of Bengal a little 
more than 36 miles, the road following a ridge which ascends in the first 13 
miles rapidly to about 7000 feet, and then runs gradually, with little change 
of level, for the remainder of the way. Throughout the whole distance the 
mountain sides are lined with dense forests ; except in the early morning, an 
almost perpetual mist hangs over the trees, \fhich collect and throw down 
from their foliage ah abundant supply of moisture. On emerging from the 
dry belt of tropical forests, the ascent commences at once up a dry ridge, 
covered at . first with the same species as grow upon the plain, species of 
Bombax, Temiinalia, Sterculia, Emblica Diiabanga, Alstonia, Gmelina, 
Bauhinia, and others are abundant, with many hgs, some species of Artocar- 
pus, ahd a proportion of Bamboos. By degrees a vegetation characteristic 
of mountain tracts, but still tropical, takes the place of those just mention- 
ed. A Gordonia is extremely abundant, with numerous trees allied to Map- 
pa, various species of Garciuia, the Toon (Cedrcla toona or serrata), a varie- 
ty of mimoseoos trees, arboreous species of Vernonia and Helicia, beautiful 
Bauhiniic, both erect and scandent, the latter climbing to the tops of the 
highest trees with a trunk nearly as thick as a man. The road runs along 
the top, or on one side of the ridge, looking down into deep valleys full of 
the densest forest. If we leave the road to enter into these dark and moist 
hollows, we ^nd that there are occasionally small tracts of flat land along 
the banks of the streams, which, however, more frequently run through deep 
ravii^cs, clothed with dense thickets of shade-loving trees, si>ecies of Laurel 
Alder, Magnolia, being mixed with the giant figs, which, often form a great 
part of the forest. In these more shady places the Plantain and Treo-fem 
luxuriate, and a dense brushwood covers the ground. Not unfrequently 
large tracts arc covered with thickets of Calamus, a prickly palm which at- 
taches itself by long hooked flagelli to the trees, and often presents a formi- 
dable barrier to the traveller who tries to penetrate Into its recesses. The 
trunks of these trees are often clothed with a dense mass of Pothos, and of 
the huge {daved Scindapsus, completely encircling thei^ all round, and 
conveiting^thcm inf^ loafj^ columns, while the wide-spreading branches of 
“ y trees bear a profusion of Orchidosc, which overspread them/cven 
T top^ and, in flower, havd a most gor^ons ^ 
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In jshady valleys, as low as 2000 -feet, appear the ftpit specimens of Oahs 
and Chestnuts, which in the. equable tempex»turo of such j^hices, dlbsccnd 
much further on the mountain slopes than in the, more arid, and yanable 
climate of the western Himalaya. ' . . ' ^ 

On attaining an elevation of about 0000 feet, the vegetation has become 
temperate, ^hc purely tropical forms have almost entirely disappeared, a^nd 
in tl^eir i)lace the forest abounds in trees of temperate climes. Species of 
Oah, Holly, Cherry, I.taurel, Bhododendron, Styrax, and Magnolia, of gi- 
gantic^ sise, from tlie forest, densely covered with Mosses and Orchideso, and 
>vith an underwood ^f species of Berboris,. Daphne, Lonieera, many species 
of Vitis, and smaller species of Bamboo than those of the tropical region, 
Foi*ns are at such elevation oxtromcly abundant. . • 

From the station of Darjiling, the view in every direction overlooks moun- 
tain ranges, covered with dense forest, except in a few spots where partial 
clearances have been made for cultivation. No bare or grassy mountains 
meet the eye, no rocks or precipices afford any relief from' the prevailing 
imiformity, which, but for tbo magnilicenco of the snowy mountains behind, 
would be undoubtedly monotonous and fatiguing. 

The ascent from the plains of north-west India to Simla, is about the 
same lougtli as that to Darjiling, but presents the most marked contrast in , 
vegetation, being throhghout bare and grassy. The road ascends at first in 
ten miles to an elevation of 6500 feet, then descends* to about 1000 feet, and 
ascends gradually to 5000. ,Tho ascent commences from the Pinjoro Dhun, 
a latend valley whioh runs at the foot of the mountains-from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna rivers. There is no forest in this valley, which is open, and to a 
groat extent cultivated. I'ho lower hills are covered with a shrubby vegeta- 
tion, characteristic of a dry climate* Species of Zizyphus, Carissa, Butca, Ad- 
hatoda, Beigera, ABgle, Flaoourtia, and other common shrubs, with one spe- 
cies of bamboo, and only one fig. After the ascenti commences, these bushes 
are only scattered at intervals over the hills, the greater part of the 
surface being bare and grassy. A similar open country extends all the* 
way to Simla, except where a few fir-trees (Pinus lohgifolia) crest the 
ridges, and in the more shady ravines, which arc lined with afovPswU 
trees. , . 

The transition from tropical to temperate vegetation begins, in so faitas it 
is Indicated by the. small amount of shrubby vegotatioo, at about fiOOO feet, 
but on the more exposed slopes, plants of warm climates ex^nd up IQOO 
feet higher, and the herbaceous vegetation, principally grasses, 4s ^tii^ly 
conijpotsed of tropical forms. 

It is only on approaching Simla, and attaining a height of nearly 7000 feejb, 
that forert Vegetation commences ■ at that ele^rion, open forests of Oak, 
Bhododendron, ^d Andromeda, rntemlW with several species of Pines, 
and a groat nuipbcr of temperate shrubs, of such, genera as Bubus, 
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Vibumuni^aerl)©*, Spiraed, jLooicei^ Indi|gx)fera> Prasepia, Salix, Daphne, 
and others . 

The view fiein Simla preseatfi avery marked contrast with that from 
Dani>^^^S general outline of the mountains is very much tho same, 

hut they are more rocky, «md very generally bare ; the forests, which to tho 
north are. dense and abundant, occupying chiefly tlie north. ^opes of the 
mountains, so that in looking from the south the crest of tho ridkos only 
are seen to be wooded. The scenery, therefore, is more diversified than in 
the oastern Himalaya, and abstracting the snowy mountains, more pleasing 
to the eye. 

Between the two extremes which I have described, every intermediate 
form may of course be met with, tho bw of alteration being apparently the 
following, that in advancing westward towards less humid climates, the 
lower hilb, from about 60(M) to 2000 feet, become more and more bare and 
grassy^ while the lower levels and the base of the mountains retain a greater 
degree of damp, and are clothed with forest. It would appear also that 
above 6000 or '7000 feet, up to 10,000 or 11,000 feet, at which elevation 
mountun ranges sensibly interrupt the passage of tho moist atmosphere, tho 
temperate ranges ar© more moist than those below thorn, which do not 
collect the clouds, and have a higher temperature, and consequently more 
powerful suu. To tho eastward of Sikkim, tlie same phenomena are very 
well marked, the lower ranges being extremely dry and arid, while above 
7000 feet, dense forest and a humid atmosphere prevail, just as in the moun- 
tains of Sikkim. 

The valleys of the larger rivers, winch traverse the Himabya from north 
to south, have, of course, a much lower elevation than the mountains by 
which they aro surrounded ; and up them, therefore, tropical vegetation 
penetrates very far into tho interior. In the extreme west, tho valleys of 
the Indus and CHenah, and even of the Sutlej, are up to the height of 5000 
feet which they do not attain till more than 100 miles from their exit into 
the piaiuB, hot, dry, and tropical. Further east, the tropical forest stretches 
far up the volleys, and they are only bare for a small poriion of their extent, 
and rf the humid atmosphere of Sikkim they are densely wooded through- 
out, In ttot province, tho valleys of the Teesta and its tributaries carry 
tro^dcal vegetation far into the interior, almost within a day’s journey of 
the line of perpetual snow, and the luxuriance of the dense and dripping 

fqrest requires to bo seen to be understood. . 

The ifcmperate region of the, Himabya may be said to extend from aboujb 
6000 jfoet, or a little above it, to the up;pBr limit of arboreous vegetation ; 
whicbf tp. i^P00“ feet^ to the cast about 1006 feet 

liigher^ ^boye 9000 feet, boweyer, tbo t^^ b cha^terizod .by 

many rcmarki^ie forms,' which do not extend lower ; those a^ generally, in 
the >pp8t espepia.Uy» ^J^^^'^w^pean ty]^ ; but in the oostei^ flora it is at 
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sucli levels that the xnag^fioent Rliododendjroiu of Sikkiiii» which fonii so 
striking a part of its flora, principally occur. In this zone a great part of the 
trees are of European genera, Alders, Oaks, Birch, Hazel, Hornbeam, Horse- 
chestnut, and Cherry being characteristic fornks. It is also especially the 
region of coniferous trees, very few of which extend either bdow or above it. 
The pine which descends to the lowest level in the Himalaya, is Pinus longi- 
folia, whicli is a common tree throoghout the whole region from the mountains 
of the Punjab to the east of Bootan^ It is confined in a great measure to the 
outer ranges of the mountains, and commences as low as 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea, rarely, if ever, attaining a greater elevation than 7000 feet. 
This tree appears to have a very great power of enduring varieties of climate, 
for it seems equally at home in the hot, damp valleys of Sikkim, surrounded 
by an entirely tropical vegetation ; and on the dry, stony hills of the 'Pun- 
jab, where rain hardly ever falls, and it is at all seasons exposed to a power- 
ful and scorching sun. The only other coniferous tree of low elevations in 
the Himalaya is Podocarpus, one species of which is a native of the lower 
ranges of Nepal and Sikkim« 

Finns oxcelsa, which is allied to P. strobus, and Pinus Smithiana, which is 
near abies, are the more common species of the central zone, which are dis- 
tributed throughouit the whole extent of the Himalaya. In the same zone, 
the Deodar (Gedrus deodara) is confined to the western mountains, not be- 
ing, I believe, to be found indigenous in any pairt of Nepal ; while P. Bruno- 
niana, on the other hand, commences in the eastern parts of Kamoan, and 
extends as far east as Bootan. The most Alpine species of the family are 
P. Gerardiana, P« Webbiana, and several species of Juniper, of which all but 
the first, which is a western tree, seem univecsidly distributed. 

It would be needless to dwell at any length on the Alpine zong, because, 
luxuriant as is the ve^tation, and beautiful as m tie plants, ther forms at 
least must be fSamiliar to most of my auditors. 

i must be content, in conclusion, with drawing your attention to the 
change produced in the vegetation in the temperate and sub- Alpine zones as 
we advance towards the interior of the mountains, in consequence of the 
diminution in the amount of rain. 

If in travelling: through the Himalaya we ascend a great river, the ascent is 
so very gradual, that the change of climate and of vegetation in aseending 
is almost imperceptible,, and is only detected by, careful obs^vntion. If, 
however, on the other hand, we cross a range of conside^ble elevation, and ^ 
descend on its northern side into another valley, the tramiiion is often very 
striking ; and if the chain be suf&ciently elevated to intercept the greater 
part of the riw, the contrast between its two sides is p^eotly astonishing. 
When the transit^ is thiw complete, the traveler leaves dense forest^ and 
comnion Himalayan vegetation on the one side, to find on the other a diy, 
barren, bumt-up soil, with scattered Aatra^i, Borngines^ of 
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forms quite characteristic of the flora of Siberia. Such is the vegetation of 
Tibeti which may be readied either suddenly by crossing a lofty pass, or 
gradually by ascending the Indus, the Chenab, the Sutlej, the Ganges, and 
many other of the Himdayaa rivers. This arid vegetation is met on the 
Sutlej as low as 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is therefore in no 
way dependent upon mere altitude .— of the PhilosophiealSo- 
oieiy of Gk$ffovj.) 
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(Saturday^ the January^ 1851 J 

The Anniverflary General Meeting was held on the 11th January 1851. 

The lion. Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Tiie proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

• Mections. 

The Rey. Thomas f^irmingcr ; Messrs. William Ewing, W. L. Harwood, 
11. C. Bell, Walter Landale, James Church, Junior, W. Patton, George 
McNair, and Rajah Nurrender Kiasen Bahadoor. 

Proposals. 

Baboo Prosononauth Roy, Zemindar, Digaputi, Nattore, — proposed by 
Baboo Peary Chaud Mittra, seconded by Baboo Radhanauth Sikhdar. 

A. C. Porroux, Esq,, Pakparah factory, Bajshye, — proposed by Baboo P. 
0. Mittra, seconded by Baboo H. N. Sikhdar. 

Dr. J. R. Withecombe, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Darjeeling, — proposed by 
Dr. A Campbell, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

Lieut. H. W. Gulliver, Bengal Engineers,— proposed by Capt. W. Aber- 
crombie, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

N, Faudon, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. W. G.ifiose, se- 
conded by Mr. W. Storm, 

Presentations, 

i< Reports of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce from 1845 to 1850. 
Presented by the Chamher,* 

. 2. Journal of the Asiatic Society from October to December 1849, and fbr 
May 1850. Presented by the Society, 

3. A collection of plants from Malacca, consisting of Nepenthes^ or pitch-/ 
er plants, of three species. Orchids of 5 sorts, the durian, the pepper-vine, a 
Calamus, and four other sorts. Presented by George Mosion^ E$q, 

4. An assortment of plants from the Straits, consisting of 
rambotans, polassans, durians, jambroos, rambaees, the Pinahg ipoongee^^ 
or scented betle-nut, yielding a nut of an unusual sii^ (dtie of which was stib^ . 
mitted for the inspection of tlto meetii^}, grandditas, the India-rubber vine, 
from Borneo, chocolate nut^ the Guita pe^eha^ the Manillh lie:^p plant 
(Musa teoftilis J, imd pine-apples sorts^ variegkted, green, smWh4eaved 
^nd conical. Presented by Dr, IT. Scott, 
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.5. eocoanuts of an nnusual siae, meaiimnsr tl»«e .feet m oircnnifeir- 
6)0009 an4 18 tnchos in length.^ Major JBogU* ■ . ^ 

M^jor Bogle mentions that these nuts are from Mergui, and that land fit 
for thoir production is available in the Tenasserim provinces to an unlimited 
extent. The Secretary stated, he had solioited farther information fn>m 
Major Bogle regarding these nuts, whether they afforded milk and oil in pro- 
portion to their .size, and whether they could be procured in any quantity for 
trial in the Society's garden and for distribution. 

. 6. Two specimens of articles manufactured from the fibres of the plantain 
tree by the Nuns of Chittagong. „ Presented hy Mr, G, 6?. MaekitUosh^ CJS. 
on behalf of Mr, Robert I nee, 

7. A muster of alkanet root. Presented by Major Charlton. 

Major Charlton mentions that the. root, in a state similar to this muster, 
is occasionally brought to Ahnorah from Thibet in small quantities by the 
Bhotiahs, who do' not appear to be aware of its value. It is said to be obtain- 
ed. in abundance, and indigenous to Thibet. 

Dr. Falconer, to whom the above muster was submitted, states that it is 
not the produce of Anchusa tinctoria, or dyer's alkanet, but most probably 
the root of an allied species, Onosma Emodl, coXiod Maharunya from the 
intensity of its dye. It gives, like alkanet, a most brilliant rod color to oil, 
but affords only a dirty brown color to water. Specimens of both colors 
were placed on the table.* 

6, Samples of cotton from Coimbatore. Presented by Dr. Robert Wight, 
Superintendent Government Cotton Farms. 

A very handsome white rose plant,, in blossom, and some large and exceed- 
ingly well-formed out specimens of yellow chrysanthemum, both from the 
Society’s garden, were placed on the table. The rose plant was presented 
some months ago to the garden by Mr. Dougherty of the Barrackpore Park. 

In connection with , the above, the President intimated his intention, of pre- 
senting the Society’s garden with a plant of the white leaved Poinsettia pul- 
cherrima^ recently received from England. Sir Lawrence further expressed 
his readiness to write to Shr/Wm, Hooker for seeds of Victoria regia for the 
Society, which kind offer was immediately accepted. 

Election of Officers and Council, and revision of Standing Committees. 

The Pres}(]|ent intimated that^ in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 
X. of the ByC'Laws, the Meeting had to elect (this being the Anniversary) 
Ofiicers ahd Council for the current year.' Some discussion having, hereup- 
on, ensued, in regard to the construction of certain Sections of this Chapter, 
the allowing Resolution was moved by the President apd unanimously agreed 
to At a general meeting of the Memboi^ of the Agricttltural and Hoxv 
ticultu^l. Society, for the election of (^^rs Jf the Society, and of Members 

Tit, Porteous, of Bathgate and Co, ri0OO|nisa8 tbit root at idetttlcaV « Ith the 

itutton of the Bazaar, which is utOd'to dye. oils for colbring woods the same as mahogany. 
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of the Council in lieu of the four who went out /hy rotation, it appearing to 
be doubtful on the construction of the existing rifles, whether these Mombers 
of the Council are eligible to be elected on thi* vacwicy ; this question was 
postponed for consideration to an adjournment of this meeting, which stand's 
adjourned by consent for this special purpose to the next general meeting of 
tlie Society, to be held on the 2d Saturday of the mouth of February next.’* 

Col: Sage gave the following notice of motion for the general meet- 
ing ■ 

« That as chapter 10, section 8 of the code of bye-laws, does not specify 
the ineligibility of the four members of the Council who go out by rotation, 
to re-election, the wording of the section shall be altered thus : — “ four of 
whom shall go out by rotation, and shall not be i^-elected until a period of 
twelve months has elapsed.” . , , 

Tho President having next intimated that, in his opinion, the resolution 
above agreed to did not prevent the present meeting from entering on the 
special business of the day, and the members coinciding in this opinion, they 
}>roceeded to t}ie ballot, appointing Messrs. Willis Earle and Hugh Fraser, 
BCTUtineers, who reported the result to be as follows 
Office-Bearers for 

President . — The Hon. Sir L. Peel. 

Vice-Presidents, — The Hon. J. E. D. Bethune, Dr. Falconer, Baboo Ka- 
manath Tagore, Bajah Pertapehunder Sing. 

Honorary Secretary, ---Mr, James Hume. 

Deputy Secretary and Treasurer, — Mr. A. H. Blechyndcti* 

Members of the Council, 

•Messrs. W. Storm, A. T. Peterson, James Church, senior, Willis Earle, 
A. Emerson and Dr. Huffbagle, in place of those had vacated, and who 
go out by rotation. 

On the recommendation of the Council, the following members were added 
to tho Committees which required strengthening, in the room of three mem- 
bers who bad retired from the Society or left the country : — 

Cotton Committee,— Mr, James Cowell. 

Implements of ilusbandry, ^c,—Cay%, Hugh Fraser. 

Nursery Garden Committee.— Mr. James Church, senior. 

" It being the opinion of the meeting tliat the other committees dii not 
requite ttrdhi^homng, they remain as last year. 

Annual Report from the Council, ' * 

f summw^ of* the p^ipta ebjeots wUch, have engaged the fcttontioa of 
the Boeiety daring ^e past year tras submits by the Coonoil. ITie r^ort 
states,among other topics, that the ftinds of die Society are in a satisfiietory 
condition, and that the accession of mendiers during 1850 has been gmiter 
than any previous year Muce' 1843. Agr^, that the report he p^bfiehod in 
the ijext number of %e Society’s JonrnSl, which will shortly he put to press. 
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Provision for Vsgstabh^ Fhmr^and other deseriptions of Seeds for 1851, 

The following report regaining the provision of seeds for 1851, was next 
brought to the uotiee of the meeting 

In aocordanoe with the resolution of the General Meeting held in Novem- 
ber last, " that the members of the Floricultiifal and Fruit tod .kitchen Gar^ 
den Committees report conjointly to the next General Meeting regarding the 
consignments of vegetable and flower seeds for next season,” your Com- 
mittee beg to ireport as follows ; 

Seeds ofFlotvers (Annual and Perennial ), of Bulbs and Fruit seeds frobi 
England, — As regards the consignment of English flower seeds received from 
Mr. Carter of London, your Comnrittee are. informed that various notices of 
a conflicting nature have been received ; but referring to the favorable re- 
ports lately sent in, and more especially those from A. Emerson, Esq., from 
Mr. Dougherty of the llarrackpore Park, and from the Society’s Gardener, 
your Committee are inclined to believe that the assortment w».s,on the whole> 
received in fair germinating condition, and that failures have arisen ratlicr 
from a want of proper care and mode of treatment, and in some instanros 
perhaps from inclemency of season than from any inherent defect in the seeds 
themselves. Under these circumstances they are disposed to r£>coTnmend 
that another consignment be ordered from Mr. Carter, the list varying some - 
what from that sent last year for his guidance, by the omission of about 10 or 
12 sorts, which have now become common, and the substitution of a like 
number of rarer kinds, as per list annexed (A.) also by the addition of mixed 
seeds representing all the species noted in Carter’s catalogue, instead of two 
or three only of each kind, as has heretofore been the cu.stom. This desira- 
ble change, it is sui^posed, can be acconipHslicd by an increase of about £li 
or £16 on the charge of last year’s consignment which amounted to £146. 

It would also be desirable to indent for a sedociion, say of about 40 kinds, 
of the best perenmaU (see list B.) sutheient to be subdivided into 50 packets, 
for distribution among such of the members resident and non- resident as are 
known to take ah interest in floriculture, and will promise to communicate 
the result. An equal quantity of bulbs, of 8 or 10 kinds, and of fruit-stottes 
and seeds ^see list CO might likewise be ordered with tlie same object in 
view. Atk advertisement stating the terms under which these bulbs and ad- 
ditional supplibB of seeds will be given,. could be inserted in the daily papers 
a coiipie of months prior to their arrival. To meet thoac extra indents, a 
sum not exceeding £50 or. £60 might he allowed. ' 

Vegetable^ Cotton and Tobacco Seeds frotri the United States, <i0n- 
signmeht of vegetable seeds from Mr. Landreth of Philadelphia, having 
given general satisfaction, as regards ^ualitg, jovlt Committee aw pwpawd 
to suggest a repetition of the order, and on ^e same list (D.} (with a tri- 
fling alteration), as was sent last year for his guidance. Theyire not dispos- 
ed to limit Mr« Widreth strictly to this list; but, on the contrary, would 
give him some disdreiioA to, send new and osteomed kinds, not named, and if. 
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/^liat he would call the half-hardy .and teuderer fiorts, the more likely 
they would be to ausurer here. ' They would recommend t^t a larger quanti- 
ty of seed be given of each deacriptioxi than was furnished, on the last oc- 
casiouj especially of the Branaica tribe and a few others. As the order is a 
large one (amounting to Sp. Drs. 877, exclusive of freight, insurance, and other 
charges), this additional supply should bo given, — ^the Committee think, — 
without any additional cliarge. The same quantity of maize jvdght be sent as 
before, but an extra quantity of cotton seed, of the black and grecii'Seeded va- 
rieties, to meet a probable demand next season, say to the extent oi Sp. Drs. 100, 
and a few ounces of Cuba and Havanna tobacco seeds. These two (cotton 
and tobacco) should be despatched as soon- after the receipt of the order as 
practicable to reach this in time for the sowing season, June and July, 

Vegetable Seeds from the Caj^e. — The above remarks as regards the good- 
ness of seed being equally applicable to the supply furnished by Messrs. Villet 
of the Capo of (lood Hope, the order might be renewed. Messrs. Villet have 
not, however, adhered so closely to the list, as Mr. Laudreth ; and have des- 
patched a few undesirable kinds in place of those ordered ; it would therefore 
be advisable that iinother list (E.) be sent for their guidance, to which they 
should attend as closely as circumstances w'ill permit. 

In order to accommodate members desirous of obtaining additional quanti- 
ties of particular descriptions of vegetable seeds, which cannot now be effected 
without breaking entire parcels, it would bo desirable to indent from the 
UniteeP States and the Cape for a small supply, in hulk, of each sort of seed 
noted In the list ; — say two or three pounds weight of cauliflower — the same 
of cabbagds of sorts — and rather larger quantities of more bulky and heavy 
seeds : the cost for this would be trifling, compared to the accommodation it 
would afford. 

lleferring to the suggestion of a Member of the (Committee in regard to 
the ordering of extra supplies of vegetable seeds for members wishing to ob- 
tain more than their allotted shares, it might perhaps be best met by direct- 
ing that 100 or 150 additional packets be indented for from the Capo, and 
the same number from the United States^ and bo made available to siibscrib- 
oris at the cost price, no member being entitled to receive more than two 
packets, as his additional quantum. The residue might be disposed of to tho 
public generally at twice the original cost, llie names of members could be 
registered a month or so before the probable time of the arrival of the con- 
signments, say from 10^ of June, and closed on «31st July, with the view of 
enabling the Secretaiy to determine on the number of additional packets 
that may bo required on that account, and the number .available for non-sub- 
scribers. It will be optional with members to receive a double supply of ve- 
getable or flower seeds so long as thero is a surplus. 

V $g 0 tahle Seeds from Van Land, — The trial assortment of ve- 

getable seeds obtained in June last from Mr. Lipscombe of Hobart Town, 
though not very satisfactory, has been sufficiently so to induce your Cora- 
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mittee to jroootbmeiKl a further tofiting^ bj gitiug him .a modoi^te Oi^er of 
100 parcels, eadi containhig 20 of the most desirable sorts ; the limit for 
each parcel not to exceed that of the Cape Seedsmen for similar ^uautities^ 
or saj six shillings per packet, exclusire of shipping and other charts. The 
Committee conceive that, in the absence of steam commanication with Aus- 
tralia, sailing ships afford sufBicient chance for making a fair direct triah 
Moreover, the season for gathering and of sowing hers, so happily ac> 
commodating each other, would probably ensure a successful result, as such 
seeds could be put in the ground in 7 or S mouths from the time of reaping. 
Mr. Lipscombe could further be invited to send a list of all such kitchen 
garden seeds, indigenous fruit, flowor, Ac. seeds, as he produces and collects, 
with prices. A few samples of each might also be requested. 

Vegetable Seeds from Edinburgh. — The out-turn of the trial assortment 
of vegetable seeds from Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, wliieh was forwarded 
by the June overland mail, has proved less successful than that from Van 
Dietnan’s Land Nevertheless, 3 'our Committee jpeommend that a portion 
of the free tonnage granted by the P. and O. Company be occupied by ano- 
ther consignment from the same firm — of well ripened and dried seeds 
of the season, by the latest steamer. As this consignment will be of service 
only to resident members and those within a radius of loO miles round Cal- 
cutta, as it cannot be received before November, that from Hobart Town, 
which will probably reach in July or . August, might bo ap[)ropriated for sub- 
scribers in Upper India. Messrs. Iiawson might bo requested to fqrward 
100 parcels containing the kinds noted in their list No. 1, received in August 
last, with the exception of peas and beans, which would make the despatch 
too bulky for overland conveyance. The cost will not exceed 300 Rs. 

Seeds of indigenous plants, ornamental and useful, from Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope, N. and S, Ametica, and' China. — Referring to the 
communication from Major Jenkins, your Committee think it would be 
very desirable were steps taken to carry into effect his suggestions res- 
pecting the importation of seeds of ornamental shrubs and plants . from 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, N. and S. America and China ; they 
would even go further and recommend that seeds and stones of fruit trees, 
such as not known in India or are scarce, or liave degenerated, bo 
likewise obtained. An application might bo made to the Society’s ^dsmeu 
at the Cape and Philadelphia, for lists of such indigenous shrubs and trees as 
they would undertake to supply, with their prices : and perhaps some of the 
members may have correspondents in South America, China and Australia, 
who would assist the Society in obtaining seeds from those countries. 

Your Committee beg to annex to this report,- in additiba to the lists A; to 
F. already alluded to, another memo ; (G.) of the probable total cost of the 
consignments for nexf season, amountinjg in the aggregate to jUipees 0,924-- 
saj 38.7,000, exclusive of .freight, insurance, Ac., being Rg. 1,^00 more tliau 
the cost of the eonriguin^nts of the previous yi^aF. ' 
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In ^nolusi<)n, your Qommittee would recommend^ vrith reforenoo to the 
rewlution passed at the last General Meetings that the shows, of theseasM)!! 
of flowers TegetSkhles and fruits bo held nv the Au^and Circus on 
Friday, the 24th of January, on Saturday, the 1st of March, and on Friday, 
the 11th of April, three shows in all. 

Wm. Sage. FeARY Cbaitd Mitwra. 

W. Earle. H. Alexavder 

W, G. Rose. H. Falconer. 


Calcutta^ 2nd Jany. 1861. 


A recommendation from the Council in favor of the adoption of the above 
report, with, tho addition of an order for 100 extra packets of flower seeds, 
was agreed to. It was also resolved that the anniversary dinner be held 
on Friday, tho 24th of January, and that Messrs. Huifuagle, Hume, Rose 
and Col. Sage form the committee to make the necessary arrangements; 

A recommendation from the Council, for a monthly increase of 9 Bs. to 
tho native establishment, was also brought forward, and agreed to. 

Col. Sago desired to give, seconded by the President, the following notice 
of motion for the next general meeting : — 

“ That as the funds of the Society are in a highly prosperous condition, 
and as the duties of tho Deputy Secretary are onerous, and occupy the whole 
of his time, and liave, for 14 years, been discharged with singular zeal aud 
ability, that his salary bo raised from 300 to lls. 400 per mensem from the 
1st January, 1851.” 

The Gardener’s montlily report was read. ^ Mr. McMuiray mentions that 
69 of the 104 kinds of seeds of perennials received from Mr. Carter, have 
germinated. That the narcissus bulbs presented by Mrs. Macleod are mak- 
ing a healthy growth, as also tho crocus bulbs robe- red from Mr. Francisco 
Pereira. That the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, gladiolus, and narcissus con- 
tributed by Dr. Strong, are doing well, but the crocus and snow-drops have 
only partially germinated. That with the exception of six plants, the whole 
of the colleotien presented by Mr. Moxon, consisting of 38 plants, were 
received in g^ood condition. The Gardener concludes his report by drawing 
attention toi the Comhretum eomdeum trained over one of the arbors on the 
: west side of the flower garden ; it is a beautiful specimen, and is now in full 
flower. 

' , Communieations on various subjects. 

The following papers were likewise submitted 

1. Prom I)r. Robert Wight, Sup^ntendent of Government Cotton Ex- 

j^ripients, forwa|4il»g an account .reg^ing Ute operations in Cotton cul- 
ture at ‘Coimbetjqire.’ ^ ,V. -• 'f. 

2. !®^in Gapt/^. E. HolHngs,-^Qbiieiwa^ l^giardingthQstatpof 

taif^ tut., in tEe dirtrfet of UU in. tEe •; The above Woowitmni- 

eations were referred to the Committee ^ Papers. 
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3, From A* Emerfion^ £d<|.j notifji'Bg tiiat tlio ^English Flower eeeds re- 
ceived from tjbe Society^ have eucceeded vety well witli and deacribiiig 
his mode of treatment, which is as follows , 

^ The guwXas were drained as usual with hroken tiles and about two 
inches of the eoorkee deposit washed into the drains from the walks during 
the rains. The pots were then filled within two inches of the top with a 
well prepared compost of 5 parts old loam, 2 of welhrottcd cow dung, 2 
of leaf mould, and one of coarse dry land sand, all mixed and turned over in 
the sun TO^larly for 10 or 14 days. The seeds were then sown and merely 
covered out of sight with 2-3rd fine sifted loaf mould and.l-3rd peat (dried 
in the sun for several days) and passed over the seeds through a fine siovo^ 
1-1 6th of an inch to the mesh. In 8 days most shewed signs of germinating, 
when they were put out at night under the dew, and placed under cover 
about 8 o'clock in the morning, or, so soon as the sun gained strength. And 
afterwards left out for acclimatizing night and day in a North-Eastern as- 
pect, keeping them moulded up until transplanting out whenever they may 
be required.” 

4. From Mr. Dougherty, of the Barrackpore Park, reporting favorably on 
the assortment of English flower seeds (Carter's) received from the Society. 
“ Although sown in beds, and exposed to nearly 24 hoars' rain, a portion of 
each kind vegetated, with very few exceptions.” 

5. Prom Lieut. John Eliot, giving a brief account of the result of his 
sowings of various batches of seeds received from the Society during 18J0. 

6. From a member, giving the following extract of a letter from a corres- 
pondent in the Rajshayo district 

*'In travelling through the district, I have been much interested in a 
oil seed now being cultivated by the Messrs. ‘Watson, or rather by some 
of their assistants, on their own account. It is called Soorgunga, and grows 
in luxuriance in refuse lands or lands .exhausted of. their strength by other 
produce. Tho oil is capital for painting and cleaning machinery, and also 
for burning. Tlio best of it is that it grows on exhausted soil and is not 
touched by the cattle.” * 

It was stated .to the meeting that the seed (of which a small sample was 
submitted) is the Sirgooja or Mamtil (Verhesina satioa, Eoxb :), re- 
garding which some particulars will be found in the Society’s Jounial, VoK 
VII. page 40. ' 

(Saturday^ the ^th February, 1851.^ 

Hajah Periap Chunder Sing, Vice-Presiient, in the chair. 

The proc6i^jij|^| of the last (xenerhl Meeting were read' and confiniiied.' 

Elections. ' 

Baboo Pi^noimnth Roy, Dr. J. B. Withecombe, Lieut. II, W. Gulliver, 
Messrs. A. C. Porroux and N. Faudon. 
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Pr<^oMts: ' : 

Brigadier Pditle^ C.li;, — proposed j&r. F»lcoiioi5»^conded fcj? Mr. 

J, B. Elliot^ E8g[.,Wtna, —proposed by Mr. M. Gladstone^ seconded by 
Mr. James Chiirch, Senior: ; 

Prince Mahomed EufFeeoodeeni— proposed by Dr. Sthmgi seconded by 
Mr* W. G. Rose. 

R. Berkeley, Esq., Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Juny district of 
the Fanjaub, — proposed by Lieut.-Gol. Staart Corbett, C.B., seconded by 
the Honorary Secretary. 

William Haworth, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. James 
Church, Senior, seconded by Mr. A. T. Peterson. 

Mr. William Martin, of i)arjeeliiig,—proposed by Dr. Campbell, seconded 
by the Honorary Secretary. 

Presentations. 

,1. Two copies of the " Geological Survey Report, Season 1848-49.” Prer 
sented by the Government oj Bengal. 

2. Ten copies of “ the Nattirai Productions of the Teuasseriin Provinces 
and the Burman Empire,” by the Rev. F. Mason. Presented by Major 
Boyle. 

;i. Journal of the Eastern Aix^htpelago, for Dec. 1850. l^resented. by 
the Government of Bengal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. (> of 1850. Presented 
by the Society. 

d, A plant of Poinsetfia pulcherrima alba. Presented by Sir L. Peel. 

(j. Two plants of the Darjeeling Fuchsia. Presented by J. Bean, Esq. 

7. A quantity of plants of the ICoomlah pine-apple of Sylhet. Present- 
ed by M . Shawe, Esq. 

8. A collection of Cape bulbs. Presented by W. J7 Elliott, Esq. 

(A report respecting the hbovc plants and bulbs wiil be found in the body 
of the proceedings.) 

9. Sixteen seeds of Victoria regia. Presented by Dr. WaUich. 

Dr. WaUich mentions that these seeds (wliich were entrasted to the care 
of Lioiit.^Colouel W, Alexander, C.B., and received by the last Steamer) 
were ripened at the Duke of Northumberbnd’s garden at Sy6n,T8leworth. 
" It has been suggested to me,” observes Dr. WaUich, “ as the likeliest niod<0 
of preserving ^e' seeds, to place them in a little vial with water and cotton. 
I have adopted the plan, and heartily glad shall 1 be, if the seeds should 
^preserve their power of vegetation, and arrive in. a safe and sound state. 
Kindly let me . know« . Should the method ful, I prombe you, to send other 
supplies until we sucebed. The vial is plunged in a sinall tin ease. I b^ 
you will , suggest to me, how I can be of servbe *q qur most valuable ^ciety. 
Present Ay humb^ jond respectful services to them, with my best wishes for 
their continu^ success and prosperity.” 
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ProposcTd^y Dr. Ft^onevt and revived unramoital^/that the beat thanks 
of the So^oty bo gire^ to 'Dr. Wallioh, for thi& nto$t acce]^able'doiiation> 
and tor hid continued miiidfhlness of them, though so far removed from the 
scene of their operations. ' 

It was agreed that one-half of these seeds be transferred to Dr. Falconer 
for trial' in the Botimie Garden, -~^ne*half of the plants raised therefrom to 
be given to the Society,— and the other moiety to the Society’s Gardener. 

10. A quantity of Simlah gronm potatoes. Presented by Mrs. Macls6d, 

11. Specimen of sugar from the cocoanut tree ; of tapioca, raised and iha'nu- 
fheturod in the Straits, closely resembling pearl sago ; a pod of the chocolate 
hut ; and nutmegs in various stages of i^wth. Presented by Dr. K. M. Scott. 

Dr. Scott states that the juice from which tins ^igar, or goor^ is made, is 
obtained by cutting off the end of the flow'erjihoot ; it is then collected in 
bamboo and boiled. 

12. Three pieces of Bancoorah teak. Presented by T. B. Maetier, Esq, . 

It w*as resolved that these pieces should be made up into articles of furni- 
ture for the Society’s rooms. 

lu. Specimens of Chinese vegetable tallow (Btillingia sehifera) in a 
moulded state ; of the oil of the same tree ; of Pela^ or Chinese insect-wax 
IPlUta limhata ?] ; of red, white, and other dceeriptions of rice ; of paper 
and rope made from the stalks of rice, for wrapping purposes ; of a dye em- 
ployed for dyeing cotton cloth green (Cassia sophora 9J ; of pods and seeds 
of the Chinese vegetable soap ; of soap and a cosmetic made therefrom ; and 
seeds of beans, tomato, &o. Presented by Dr, D, J, Maegowan, of Ningpo. 

A few healthy-looking plants of Calceolaria^ raised in Mrs. Macleod’s gar- 
den from Simla seed, were also placed on the table. 

The motion No. 1, of which , notice, to the following effect, was given by 
Colonel Sago, at the last general meeting, was brought forward 

That as Chapter X. Section 8, of the code of Bye-laws, does not specify 
the ineligibility of the four members of the Council who go out by rotatiop, 
to re-election, the wording of the section shall be altered thus four of 
whom .shall go out by rotation, and shall hot be re-elected until a period of 
twelve months l^eiapsed.^’ 

In connection with the above the following recommendation from the 
Council was submitted / 

<< That in lieu of the proposal of Col. Sage for the addition of 'iho follow- 
ing- words ;to Section 8 of Cha^r JC; ^* and shall not be re-eleeted until a 
{^iod of twelvcH^ontbs has elapsed,” the Council recommend that the fpllow- 

alterat^ he madfe in chapter X.': — ' 

% <^Thot tha 4 rords, four of whom go StA by TOtatiQn” be withdrawn 
from Section 4-^ttnd that the foUowhif wordrbe substituted for Section 3 :-e 
*<Tba President and Cottpcil shall, prevbiK to the meeting, dominate the 
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perfions whom they recommend for olectib^ M OMoe^Bcarers and Council ; 
and balloting lifiti bontaining the names of the lneinbeii recoparaended, liv- 
ing a blank eohtmn opposite for such alteratioM^' bb toetabers may wish to 
make, shall be prepared one week before the “day of ejection. A copy of the 
list shall be handed to each member present at the mee^g, and should ho 
disapprove of any name or names, or be desirous of inserting some other 
name or names, he shall erase or insert accordingly.” 

Further, that the words ^.or Council” be added to Section 5, after the 
word ^ Officers,” “ ‘ 

Proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Baboo Peary Chund Mittra, as an 
amendment on Colonel Sage*s motion, that the recommendations of the 
Council be received. Carried unanimously. ' 

The motion No, 2, of which notice was also given by Colonel Sage, was 
next brought forward, namely *^That as the funds of the Society are in 
a highly prosperous condition, and as tlie duties of the Deputy Secretary are 
onerous, and occupy the whole of his time, and have for 14 years, boon dis- 
charged with singular zeal and ability, that his salary be raised from Ks. 300 
to Rs. 400 per mensem from the first January 1851.” 

In the absence of the President, the motion was seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

A resolution of the Council, recommendatory of the above motion, having 
been read, it was moved by Mr. W. Byrne, seconded by Mr. M. Staunton, 
that the following words be added to Colonel Sagers motion ; — ‘‘ That the in- 
crease of Ks. 100 to Mr. Blechynden*s ^salary be considered as personal al- 
lowance to Mr. BlccUyndeii, granted in recognition of bis long and highly 
meritorious services.” The motion, with the above addition, wasthon put to 
the vote, and caiTied unanimously. 

Read a letter from Dr. Falconer, notifying his resignation of the office of a 
Vice-President, to which he was elected at the last A nnivorsary Meeting, in 
consequence of its interfering with official engagements on the established 
days and hours of the Society's Meetings. Dr. Falconer adds, that lie is de- 
sirous, at the same time, to offier his best acknowledgments of the honor which 
has been conferred on him by the election. Read extract firom tlie proceed- 
ings of the monthly Meeting of tho Counril, recommending, (as authorised by 
tho provisions of Section 5, of Chapter X. of the Bye-Laws) that Mr. W. G. 
Bose be proposed to; fill the vacant office. . 

The recommendation of t|ie Council, on being put from the chair, was car^ 
ried unanimously. 

Read a letter from Dr. Hufihagle, intimating that he is oompeljed to resign 
. tho office of a member of tho Council, to which he was nomiiia^d at the last 
Anniversary Meeting, as also the offices of a ineniber.of the Finance, Garden, 
and Cotton Committees. Dr. Huffiiagle observes, while 1 shall feel always 
happy to prove useful in promoting the views^ and objects of the Society in my 
private capacity^ T must decline tahiug aii Active part in its pnbUc duties.” 
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A>ecoinmendfttion from tho tlt&t Mr^ Groto be elocted to till the 

Tacaney in 'the Conneih caused >y the resignikiti<m of Dr, HnfPnagle, was 
unanimouslj agreed to. ‘ 

Read letters from the H(>n1>l« Mr. Bethune^ accepting the office of a Vice- 
President of ‘the Society ; from Afr, W. Storm of the office of a member of 
the Council ; and from Mr. Jamee Cowell of the post of a member of the Cot- 
ton Committee. 

Defaulters to the Society. 

The Council haTing submitted the names of ten members^ whose subscrip- 
tions aggregate Rs. 1,412, and who had failed to respond to the calls made on 
them, it resolved that, in accordance with the provisions of section 7, ch. 
3 of the Bye-Laws, they be published in the proceedings of the Society as de- 
faulters. Their names are as follows: — Mr. G. R. Gordon, of Moulmein ; 
Mr. Allan Campbell Dunlop, Junior; I^r. J. P. Wise, of Dacca ; Mr. James 
Hills, Junior, late of Kislinaghur ;• Lieut. S. W. Stokes, Horse Artillery ; 
laeat. H. LeG. Bruce, Horse Artillery ; Talib Ally Khan, of Gya ; Baboo 
Cossinauth Dutt ; Baboo Nursing Chundor Bhoso, and Mr. J.H. Matlior. 

Ilorti-FlorieuUtiral Exhibitions, 

. The following reports from the judges regarding the exhibitions of flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits held in the Auckland Circus on the 24th January, w(‘re 
next read 

Flower fSAoio.— The judges have to report, that though several well-grown 
plants were brought forward, and a fow novelties exhibited, the show M'as 
altogether an indifferent one, it being too early in the season for the majority 
of annualsp— for the bulbous and orchid tribes, — and too late for several other 
descriptions, such as dahlias^ chrymnthemums,Sic, Among the novelties were 
the white-leaved Poinsettia, a Cyrtoceras reflfixum and Abutilon Dedfordi- 
ana, all from Sir L. Peel’s garden ; throe fine plants of a white-flowered 
Camellia, from the gardens of Mr. C. J. Sutherland and Baboo Manick 
Cliuuder Sen ; and a few plants of Inya Hmnatoxylon, In the list of well- 
grown plants, may bo mentioned several specimens of ’ Euphorbia Jaequini- 
%ora, one, in particular, from the Barrackpore Park, was probably the 
iiandsomest that has been exhibited ; also Pelargoniums of 8 or 10 kinds ; 
MayrandyaB f jtosea and Barclayana) and heart’s-easc, with large, and, 
n Mme instances, well-formed flowers. The collections of violets.a'nd pinks 
ivere tolerably largo, some roses of rarer sorts were also shown, and a few 
plants of Clerodendron spkndens. Of verbenas, portulacoH, phloxes, mar- 
lynias and such like, the assortment was small ; but larger collections may 
ye expected at tho next exhibition. 

The general arrangements for the d^pluy ef the flowers was equally as 
rood as OB the last occasion. . The competitioB was tolex^ably spirited j the 
produce of from 30 to 32 gardei^ being represented, to 25 of wKmh, prises to 
;he extent of 146^ wajre awarded, as per detailed list Jberewjth annexed. 
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VeffdabU md Fruit Show.rr’The judges have the pleasure to report 
the result Of the late horticultural show was^ oil the whole, highly shtisfaetory. 

As rega^s vegetables, they have to remark that the celery shewed a decided 
improvement ; a silver medal was awarded to the best specimen^ consistmg 
of two largo bundles of uniformly good appearance, well blanched and weigh- 
ty ; the other specimens, to which money prizes were given, were also very 
fine. Tlie turnips were, in general, well represented ; a silver medal was 
given for the best ^ American fiat turnip another, to the owner of the best 
description of keeping potato, a close-grained root of rough skin and smooth 
eyes ; and a fourth medal for Windsor bean of very good quality, but the 
only specimen. Of the Brassiea tribe, cauliflowers, brocoU, cabbages of 5 or 
6 kinds, (including the Savoy, rod, sugar-Io^f, and drumhead sorts,) were well 
shown. Endives, well blanched j coss lettuce of good kinds, and in large 
quantity, were also brought forward. The peas were well represented, 
especially the imperial blue and marrowfat kinds. Of long blood beet there 
was none, but. a prize was awarded to a good specimen of tho turnip-rooted 
sort, of close grain and rich color. The leeks were good for the time of year. 
Several baskets of squash were exhibited ; also of tomatoes and turnip and 
long scarlet radish, with a few artichokes and a collection of sweet herbs. 

in respect to fruits, the judges have to observe, that tho collection was 
not 60 large as of vegetables, the present not being the most favorable sea- 
son of the year for such products. Among those, for which prizes were given, 
may be included a large collection of supotas, fine specimens of pomegranates, 
bale of an unusally largo size, sweet limes, and oranges raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. 

The competition w.as groat, upwards of 250 gardeuors were In attendance, 
their produce occupying two-thirds . of the sj)ace allotted,, namely, 1500 foet, 
tho other third,, or 750 feet, being occupied by flowers. The arrangements 
of the vegetables and fruits were oxeellont, thcreb; considerably lessening 
tho labors of the judges- In addition to the four silver medals above refer- 
red, to, prizes in money amounting to Ils. 261, were awarded to 50 other mal- 
ices for the specimens detailed in the annexed list. .. 

Nursery Garden* 

The Gardener’s monthly statement v^as submitted. Mr. McMur^ay re- 
ports favorably of the collection of Cape bulbs presented by Mr. W.H-E1-, 
liott : of the 14 S^orts^ consisting of 73 bulbs, all with one exception^ are in 
good condition. Of tho 217 ^ Koonila” pines of Sylhot, received from Mr. 
M. 81iawe, 37 were found to be dead, and the others appear to have suffered 
from over^wateriiig. One of the Fuchsia plants contribdted by Mr. J. Boaii, 
arrived in a healthy conditidn ; tho other in a dying state* llie platit of 
P«*i«ttted by Sir L: Peel, continues in a healthy condition. 
The tea seed received from the Botanic Garden 0 Salmrunpore 'tn November 
Ihst, has genninatod freely. Five of tbirteeii kinds of seeds, reeeit^ in De- 
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cember last from the Uoyhl Botaliic Garden at Cejdaii have ooi^e up. All the 
Straits* plaints contributed last month by Dr. K. M. Scotty continue healthy. 
The (^rdenor oonoludes his report by alluding^ to the beautiful exilimple of 
Bignonia venusta^, received from the late Mr. Gborgo Wood, and which is 
trained over the conservatory ; it is now in full flower, and is; probably, 
the largest and finest specimou to be met with in Caloutta or its vicinity. 

Communicatii^s on various subjeola. 

The following letters were likewise submitted , 

1. From Dr. D. J. Maegowan, of Ningpo, forwarding a paper on the uses 
of the Stillhigia sebifera, or tallow ti*ee ; with a notice of the “ Pela” or in- 
sect- wax of China. Referred -to tho Committee of Papers. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Falconer it was agreed that, in returning to Dr. 
Maegowan the best acknowledgments of tbo Society for the above commu- 
nication, his attention be invited to the so-callcd " Rice paper** of China, 
with tho view of affording the Society all tho information in his power ro" 
garding the plant yielding it, the same being still a moot question and of 
considerable interest. 

2. From Lieut.-Col, Stuart Corbett, C.B,, dated 26th January, from 
Hajeepore, in the Punjaub, reporting favorably on all tho seeds received 
during last year from the Society, with tho exception of the batch from 
Edinburgh. The flower seeds whicli”— remarks Col. Corbett— I see many 
complain of, have, with three or four exceptions, germinated freely, but 
owing to the cold are rather backward,’* 

3. From Major Bogle, in reply to enquiries regarding the large desenip- 
tioA of cocoauut, of which specimens were presented by him at the last meet- 
ing. Major Bogle observes, as regards these cocoanuts, beyond mentioning 
the fact that they grow very luxuriantly all over these Provinces, and most 
particularly largo and in great numbers at Mergoi, 1 am sorry 1 can give you no 
information, as 1 do not know any one who has ever compared the produce of 
oil obtainable from them with thei)roduce of any other cocoanuts. As to milk, 
however, rather water, when green tho largest is found to be quito fall.” 

4. From Mr. Speede^ reporting on tho bulbs received from the Boeiety^ and 
suggesting that the Society purchase some of the fruit trees and flower plants 
lately brought out from France by Messrs. Amol and Godfrd, and which Mr. 
Bpeede reports to be in beautiful condition and flt for immediate planting. 

Referred' to the Garden Committee. 


(Saturday, ths Bih^ Marvh, 185 

WUliain Storm, Esq., Senior Member, present, in the clunr. 

The ii^Utes of the, last -meeting having read^ was ‘ resolved, timt 
they be confirmed, with tlje exception of the elections of Mr. W, G. Rose, 
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08 a yice*Prosi(Zcnt, and Mr. Qi^ote a$ a Meiat)dr^of th$ Council, whicj* tbo 
meeting considered null and void, in consequence of tiieiir sot having been in 
conformity Section 5, of Chapter X. of the Byo-Law^s^ ^ . 

Moved by Dr. Falconev^ seconded by Baboo Peary. Chund Mittra, and re- 
solved unanimously, that the recommendation of the Council, qf which notice^ 
was given at the last general meeting, p^posing Mr. W. G. Rose to fill the 
vacant office of Vice-President, bo adopted. 

Moved by Dr, Falconer, seconded by Mr. Macleod Wylie, and resolved un- 
animously, that the recommendation, of the Council, of which notice was 
given at the last general meeting, proposing Mr. Arthur Grote to fill the 
vacancy in the Council, be adopted. 

Elections. 

Brigadier Pattlc, C.B., Prince Mahomed R'uffecoodeen, Messrs. J. B. 
Elliot, K. Berkeley, William Haworth, and William Martin. 

Proposals, as Ordinary Members, 

F, M. Lind, Esq., C.S., Allahabad,~-proposed by Mr. R. Lowther, second- 
ed by the Honorary Secretary. 

Stewart Douglas, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, --proposed by Mr. James 
Church, Senior, seconded by Mr, Arthur Groto. 

E. 1£. C. Monckton, Eq., C.S. ; I! uracerpore,— proposed by the Honorary 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Liout.-Col, J. Alexander,. C.B., Gun-Carriage Agent, Futteeghur, — pro- 
posed by the Honorary Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

Corresponding Member, 

Dr. D. J. Maegowanj of Ningpo, was proposed, on the recommendation of 
the Council, as a Corresponding Member. 

Read the following resolution of the Council on a ie ..er of resignation from 
Mr. Hume of the office of Honorary Secretary to the Society 

" that, the Council cannot submit this letter of resignation to„ 

the next general meeting without expressing their regret at Mr. Hume’s re- 
tirement, and at the loss of his valuable services, extending over a period of 
8 yearn ; and they doubt not, the same will meet with a suitable acknowledge- 
ment from the Society.” , 

Rend the letter in question : — 

To the President and Council of the Agsi^Uorticultural S6(^i«ty of India, 

GE>rTLEM£N,-^As 1 feel it improbable that 1 shall be able to attend the 
meetings of your Society for the future, with the regularity I have hitherto 
observed, J think it right to resign the officq of Honorary Secreiaiy which 
I hayehad the,honii>^ tp hold tince : 

^e long, and valuable qualifica^hs pf the Deputy . 

Blechyndep, ie^^Wch.I hATe w frequently ^ and i^ch have . 
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been recently recognized tlie Sooie^j, umae me that the Sovietj can in 
no respect suffer by my secession. 

Conscious that 1 have been unable to do macb» if any things for the Society 
out of luy own iin mediate department, it is satisfactory to me to feel that 1 
have given every consideration to its duties which mf other avocationa Have 
permitted, and tliat out of the 104 meetings— genoral and special -held be 
tween my appointment and tlie close of 1850, 1 was present at 04. It has been 
my good fortune to bo thus intimately connected with the Society, while it 
has been steadily advancing in prosperity, and growing in usefuluessand public 
favor, and this must ever give me aii additional interest in its future career. 

I have, &.C., 

Garben Beach : March 4, 1851. (Signed) James Hume. 

Proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. M. Wylie, and resolved, — 
that it be refcri'cd to the Council to report as to the most suitable modo of 
acknowledging Mr Hume*s services as Honorary Secretary. 

Moved by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Baboo P. C. Mittra, and resolved, — 
that the matter of the Honorary Secretary's retirement he also referred to the 
Council to report on the expediency, or otherwise of fflling up the vacancy. 

A notice for the next meeting from the Council, recommending Col. Sago 
to fill the vacancy in the Council, caused by the election of Mr. Bose to a 
Vice-Presidentship, .was next submitted. 

Ih^ettentafiontt, 

The following contributions were brought to notice : — 

1,. Madras Jounial (ff Literature and Science, No. 37. Presented by the 
Madras Literary Society. 

2. Williams's Geological Heport on the Damoodah Valley (2 copies). Pre- 
sented by the Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, January 1851. Presented by the 
Editor , , 

4. A copy of the some work, for the same month. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

5. A ground-plan of the Metcalfe Hall, surveyed and Presented by M'e. 
Paul Agaheg. 

, 6. A plant of Labtfrntem. Presented by Capt. ll. B. Weston. ^ 

7. Twenty-three kinds of' cucumber seed, and <22 of melon seed. Pre- 
sented by Sir L, Peel. 

8. A few seeds of six kinds of inolon received from England in Decem- 
ber and January. Presented by W,1^rU% Esq, - 

d. A few seeds of vegetable mairo^, raised in his garden at Cawnpore. . 
Pres^ied Xiyijieut, John Elibt. ; , ' 

sniaH q\iaiit|ty of ft*esh coffee s^d from Ms plantatiei} 

• ' Presented hy Mr, C, Wheeler. 
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11. A supply of seeds of Biiitateyan Con^ird, and of Malta sdod. Piv- 

sented bif Dr, Jameson, , " ' ; 

12. A quantity of seed-paddy from New Gntii^da, terrtied " Arros de 
Fjorna,” or HiJI Bice. Present^ by Messrs, GiUanders, Arbuthnot and, Co., 
to whom it wds sent by Mfi Peter Setjeantson of Liverpool. 

The following is extract of a letter from Mr. Jordon of New Granada, t/ie 
Cdrrespondent of Mr. Serjoantson r— This rice is, I believe, peculiar to the 
province of Manquita, in New Granada, and is cultivated in tlie followiugf 
manner, in dry, sandy, or gravelly hills (never in marshy countries or where 
irrigation is lisod), and in climates varying from 70 to 85 dcgi-ee.*! of Faren- 
heit Thermometer. It is sown in the middle of March or middle of 
August, ill shallow holes made with a stick, not more than 2 to 3 inches 
deep, 4 or 5 grains in each hole, whieh are about 1.4 inches apart, the ground 
being merely cleared of the weeds by burning or the hoo. The first crop is 
ripe in three months after sowing, when cut down it springs a^in, and 
yields a second crop in a month or six weeks after the first, and oven a 
tliird has been obtained. The two last arc however not so abundant as the 
first, though still a great desideratum. It should bo cleaned with the hoe 
when weeds spring up, and when cut green is an excellent fodder for cattle 
or horses. The grain is rather smaller than that o/ the Arros de Cienega,” 
or Marsh liice, but whiter and more esteemed. It can be kept without 
spoiling for an almost indefinite period. I shall feel much obliged by this 
small parcel being forwarded through some intelligent person to the Fast 
indies for the purpose of being sown in favorable situations, being convinced 
that from its peculiar qualities, especially in not requiring irrigation, it may 
prove an inestimable blc.ssing in that country.*^ 

A notice from the Council recommending that portions of this paddy be 
sent to certain localities and individuals as detailed, wa sabmitted and agreed 
to, . r , ■ 

13. Two musters of indigenous cotton raised at MeeWt. Presented by, 

C, Gnbbihs, ^ 

The painutesdof the Cotton Committee reporting on tlio above musters of 
cotton from Mr. Gubbins, as also on those lately received from Dr. Wight 
and Dr. Campbell, were submitted, and referred to the Committee of 
Papers. . . 

A report from the Gardener was next read, . 

Mr. McMnrray states, among other matters, that the New Granada seed- 
paddy has germindted freely ; that several of the, cucumber and melon seeds, 
received from Sir L. Peel and Mr, Earle, lbay% come up and that the wild 
^paragus raised from Col^ Corbett’s Punjaub seed continues in a he^tthy 
audition. 
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Commuideaiiom c^mHis^eubjeets. 

. Bead t&e following letters ’ " , 

1. From Migor Jenkins^ submitting a few more particulars from Mr. 
Masters regaining the tapioca plant of Assam, with specimens of leaves and 
roots. Beforred to Dr. Falconer, who kindly undertook to examine these 
specimens, with others from the same quarter, which had been previously 
submitted to him. 

2. From A. Wallace, Esq., furnishing a London Broker’s report regard- 
ing a small experimental shipment of Bamtir’ or " Sirgoojah” seed, made 
in the early part of 1850. Beferred to the Committee of Papers. 

3. From Lieub.-Col. T,. E. A. Napleton, Honorary Secretary, Branoh Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society at Delhi, requesting some pecuniary assis- 
tance in completing their newly organized public garden. Col. Napleton re- 
marks ^‘The donations up to the present time amount to Rs. 1510, and 
the expenses incurred to exactly the same sum. The monthly subscriptions 
are just sufficient to pay the garden establishment. To complete the conser- 
vatory, summer-houses, water-courses, a reservoir to hold the canal water, 
and to. lay down gravel on the carriage drives and walks, will cost about 800 
Bs., and we much hope the Parent Society will assist us with a portion of 
that sum. The soil of about two-thirds of our public garden is excellent, and 
ui another year wo hope it may bo second to none of the Branch Institu- 
tions.’^ 

A resolution of the Council, intimating that they could not recommend a 
compliance with the above request, was brought forward, and adopted. 

, 4. From W. Storm, E.sq., submitting extract of a letter to his address 
from Mr. .Tames Pontet, of Biiaugulpore, requesting to be informed if the 
Society are prepared to incur the expense of keeping up a small nursery 
garden at Darjeeling, for acclimatising seeds for the plains. Referred to the 
Garden Committee. 

5. From J. G. pruco, Esq.; Cawnpore, stating -that the vegetables raised 
in his garden from< acclimated seed have proved superior to that roiscfld from 
imported seed. Mr. Bruce encloses notes from several residents at his sta- 
,tion,all speaking highly of the quality of the vegetables reared in his garden. 


(Saturday^ the 19di April, 1851.^ 

W. G. Rose, Esii., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Tx^;mtes of the last OeneFal Meeting^were read and confirmed. 

Eleetiont. 

As Co^espdnding Mmlierl^Vr. D. J. .Maegowan, of Ningpo. 

As Ordinary Lind, C.S.; Stewart Douglas; 

E. H. C. Mdnokton, C.S; and Lt.-Cot jf. Alexander, O.B. ' 
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CandideUs/or Ekifidm. \ ^ 

C. Bruce Skinner, Esq,, Barrister at Law, — ^praposed by Mr. T. C. Morten, 
seconded by Mr. 0. B. Prinsep. - 

Wm. Elliot Morton, Esq.,. Benj^al Engineers,— -piOpOsedi by Mr. Morton, 
seconded by Mr. Prinsep. 

Capt. Geb. Scott (6th Light Cavalry), Deputy Pay Master, Benares,— pro- 
posed by Major W. M. Stewart, seconded by Mr. F. Gubbins. 

A.'D.‘ Turnbull, Esq., Bengal Engineers,— proposed by Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Brigadier Colin Mackenzie (Madras Army), Commanding Ellichpore Divi- 
sion, H. H. the Nizam’s Army,— proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Dr. 
liuffnagle. 

K. Dodd, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. W. G. Rosci second- 
ed by Mr. W. Storm. 

Lt.-Col. J. Mackenzie (8th Light Cavalry), Commandant 6th Irregular 
Cavalry, Sealkote, — proposed by Major R. Houghton, seconded by Mr. W. 
G. Rose. 

, J. Inglis, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Punjaiib,— proposed by Major 
Houghton, seconded by Mr. Rose. 

D. Maokihlay, Esq.^ Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. James Churah, 
Senior, seconded by Mr. Groto. 

W. Me Adam Stewart, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. 
Church, seconded by Mr. Groto. 

Heniy Lushington, Esq., Junior, Civil Service, Agra,— proposed by the 
Rev. Dr. Carshoro, seconded by Mr. Rose. 

Baboo Womeschunder Ghose, — proposed by Baboo Peary Chund Mittra, 
seconded by Baboo Ram Gopal Gliose. . ^ . 

J. H. Forgusson, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— pre , osed by Mr. Church, 
seconded by Dr. Huffnagle. 

Brigadier J. B. Hoarsey, C.B., Commanding at Wuzecrabad,— ^proposed 
by Mr.' Church, seconded by Mr. Storm. 

Bead a report from the Council in accordance with the resolution of the 
last General Meeting, referring to Mr. Hume’s resignation of the office of 
Honorary Secretary. , 

^ The meeting upon receiving this report came unanimously to the follow- 
ing resolution ,< 

T^t the Society, in accepting the tender of Mr. Hume’s iMgnatioh of 
thc| of Honoraiy Secretaxy, returns its cordial, thanks for his valuable 
services during a period of eigW years ; and desires (bo put on record the'' 
l^nse which it entertains of the unremitting zeil, ability, and attention, vrhich 
Mr. Hume has on aU occaeions devot^ to ^siness of the Society.” ' 
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llend jdso the following recommendation of the Council 

^ The Council, in submitting the above, do not consider that it is within 
their province to recommend an appropriation of the funds of the Society 
for a more substantial acknowledgment of Mr. Hume's services, which tliey 
think might, with propriety, be earned out by a. private subscription 
amongst tlie Members of the Society 

Proposed by Mr. Wale Byrne, seconded by Mr. Speede, and carried nemi 
con, 

That this meeting having hoard the suggestion of the Council to the 
effect that a suitable acknowledgment of Mr. Hume's services might apprO' 
priately be made by means of a private subscription amongst the individual 
Members of the Society, cordially concurs in that suggestion, and expresses 
its readiness to carry out any object tending to mark t^ic sense it entertains 
'of the late Honorary Secretary’s services.” 

Read the following recommendation from the Council in reference to the 
resolution passed at the last General Meeting, regarding the expediency or 
otherwise of filling up tho vacancy consequent on Mr. Hume’s retire.- 
ment 

“ That it is inexpedient to fill up the vacancy in tho office of Honorary 
Secretary caused by the resignation of Mr. Hume, and that the duties of 
the Secretariat can be adequately performed by appointing Mr. Blechyiideu 
os Secretary, without an increase of salary, the appointment involving but 
little increase of duty or responsibility, and by not filling up tho vacancy 
in the office of Deputy Secretary caused by tho appointment of Mr. 
Blecbyndcn as Secretary.” 

Read the following additional ^commendation of the Council in connec- 
tion with the above : — 

** That tho revision of such drafts of correspondence as has hitherto been 
exercised by the Honorary Secretary, bo delegated to a Sub-Committee, con- 
sisting of three Members of tho Council, to be designated the Sub-Committee 
of Correspondence, any one of whom to approve of siich drafts before the 
despatch of the letters.” 

The recommendations of tho Council were unanimously adopted. ' 

The recommendation of the Council, of which notice was given at the 
last General .Meeting, proposing Col. Sage to fill a vacancy in the Council, 
was next brought forward, and unanimously adopted. 

IloTli-Floriculturitl Exhibitions, 

Thcv^lk)wi|ig reports of the judges i^egpecting the exhibiUons of flowers, 
vegetj|^bje6,%^ jtraits, held in the Auckland Circus, on the-lst of March and 
llth;^ April, ;;wero submitted . 
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IHoiter Show of 1st The judgea hw the pleasure to report, 

that though the collection of plants brought forward ou this occasion, was 
rathei: less than at the second show of 1860, the number of competitors 
was greater than at any pre^ioua exhibition, the pr«»^uce of upwards of 46 
gardens having been submitted, to thirty of which pnaes to the extent of Rs. 
169; were awarded, as per annexed detailed list. . In the list of novelties may 
be mentioned, Salvia patens^ Euphorbia variegatay Fuchspis, an Os^dlis, 
large rose-colored VerhenOy Campelia ZanontUy Aphelandra cristaiay Ne- 
mophila auritUy and Jleliophila araboidcs : Portulucas, Phloxes vxiH Ver- 
hetias of varied hues, Antirrhinumy Pinks and Heart' s-ease were well repre- 
sented. Of MdrtyniaSy Campanulaa'y Calceolariasy MimuluSy Calendriniasy 
Rhodanthe Manglesii and RudbechiaSy there were several examples ; and a to- 
lerably largo assortment of the more common order of annuals, such as Euto^ 
caSy Schizanthusy Nemophilasy LobeliaSy CoUinsiaSy Salpiglossisy sweet-peas, 
4fc. Among the few orchids that were submitted, were several well-grown 
specimens of Dmdrohium and Cwlogyne ; with several of the bulbous and 
tuberous tribe, namely, GladioluSy Anemone, Ranimculusy Oxalis, a /bw 
lilies, ^c. The number of visitors was greater than at any previous exhibition ; 
it is calculated that upwards of two thousand persons were present.” 

Vegetable and Fruit Show of 1st March, — ‘‘Though tlio collection of 
vegetables was not equal to that submitted at the first show of the season, 
yet the judges are of opinion that there was altogether a very fair display. 
Among the Rrassica tribe, the brocoli, red cabbage, and nolekole were 
conspicuous, and there were sonic good specimens of caulifiower and early 
York and sugar-loaf cabbage. Of coss-lettucc, endive, turnips, peas, early 
ho^i carrot and celery, several fair samples were exhibited, and, for the 
time of year, good turnips and long-radishes. Artichokes of good quality 
were well represented, though so early in the season . shewing that the cul- 
ture of this fine vegetable is annually improving. There was a fair collec- 
tion of herbs, also tomatoes and horse-radish. In the department of 
fruits, the pomegranates, sapotas and loquots took the lead, being well- 
grown and flavored : some tolerably good specimens of early pine-apples 
were also brought forward, and a feW baskets of strawberries.” 

Flower Show of Wth ApriL*-^ Tho produce of twenty-five gardens 
were represented on this occasion, to eighteen of which prizes were award- 
ed amounting to Rs. 92, as per list annexed. Several fine specimens 
of orchids were .exhibited, namely, Vanda Roxburghiiy V, teres ; V, 
species {' Sdccolabium affine; Dendrobium dgnsiflorum ; D. transparens, 
D. densifiorum . paUidum, D. Paxtoni, />. formosum; Cymhidium aid- 
folium; Epidendrum crasslfoUum; and Phplidota ' imbrieata. In the 
list of novelties,, were a few healthy plains o£ Fuchsias, Gloxinias of thi’ec 
species^ (rosea, emrulea and Griffithii,) a nnpGesnera, a TUlandsia, pi- 
discus eceruleusy Stapelia Asterias, and new kinds of Loheliaf Peiunea 
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and Campanula. Some very well-grown examples of Jacquinea rusei- 
fclia^ Lemonia ip^ctaJhilU^ EchUfis auhereeta^ and Hoya were brought 
forward, and a small assortment of bulbous plants. The collection of 
plants was altogether limited, as might be oxpeotedat this period of the 
year, and but few others than those enumerated above were considered 
deserving of notice.” 

Vegetable and Fruit Show of April. — Though as was to be 

anticipated, the collection of vegetables and fruits was smaller- on tins occa- 
sion than the last, it must nevertheless be considered an encouraging ex- 
hibition, if only proving how late in the season, vegetables which have 
heretofore been procurable only in the cold weather, can be retained. Of 
cabbages of several kinds, drumhead, sugar-loaf and red, there were several 
excellent specimens, as also of lettuce, carrot, turnip, beet and radish. The 
leeks were well-grown, but there is • a room for improvement as respects 
blanching. Horse-radish is improving annually, but evidently requires yet 
deeper culture than is given. The asparagus shewed a decided improve- 
ment, but grown, probably, in too stifT a soil : while of artichokes the speci- 
mens exhibited were almost as fine as in Europe. The cucumbers, espe- 
cially the white Nepal sort, wore good. Tenasserim yam, plentiful and 
well-grown ; Indian com well represented and good, particularly for so ear- 
ly in the season : of gourds and pumpkins there was a fair collection. 
Among the fruits were peaches of good 'size and flavor, though so early 
in the season ; also loquots and sapotas late in the seasou : a few straw- 
berries and raspberries were submitted, and green soursop, u month before 
the -period when it is in perfection. Some good specimens of bel, plantain, 
Malacca jamrool and melons of sorts were likewise exhibited. Considering 
the beat of the weather, the attendance was great, there being upwards of 
{>00 visitors. The prizes amounting to Us. 103, as per detailed list, were 
distributed by Rajah Pertapehunder Sing, V. P.” 

In connection with the above, the following recommendation from the 
Council was read : — i \ 

“ The application of the Society for the Band of the Royal Irish for the 
March Show not Imving been complied with, a request was made to Briga- 
dier Frith for the services of the Artillery Baud, which was immediately 
assented to ; and the Council recoihmend that the best thanks of the Society 
be given to Brigadier Frith, and the Band Committee, for their ready 
compliance on that occasion as well as that cm the previous show in January, 
and at the last exhibition qf the season.” 

The recommendation of the Council was unaninrnusly adopted. It was 
lurtitor resolved that the best acknoadedgments of the Society be given to 
CoK Wamn^ Capt. Bazeloy, and Capt, Fmer, for their kind aoquiesconoo 
in all thd wishes of the Society^ in respect to the arrangements^ which hayc 
contributed so greatly to the efficiency of these shows. 
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prmntationii 

1. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for Fobitiairy and March IsSl. 
Presented by the EdUor. 

2. Copies of the came. PvMented by the Government of Bengal, 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No * 7 of 1850. ^ Presented 
by the Society. 

A, On the Poppy cultivation and the Benares Opium Agency, by Dr. 
Eatwell. Presented by the Government of Bengal, 

6. Stephenson’s Treatise on the manufacture of Saltpetre. Presented 
by J, W, Roberts^ Esq, 

6. Philosophical Almanac, in Chinese, by Dr. D. J. Macgowan. Pre- 
sented by the Author, 

7. Ust of articles contributed from Bengal to the Exhibition of 185L 
Presented by the Government of Bengal, 

8. Two plants of Vanilla, one of the “ Potato creeper,” and fruit of Se- 
chium edile. Presented by J. G, Waller, Esq. 

0, A small quantity of Russian hemp seed. Presented by W. Thomson, 
Esq, 

10. A* yellow rose-plant, and a white tca-acentod rose. Presented by Geo. " 
Bartlett, Esq. 

11. One hundred and eighty-two Sylhet orango trees. Presented by R, 
W.G. Frith, Esq. 

12. A quantity of Cis- Alpine strawberry plants. Presented by W,, Earle, 
Esq. 

13. Specimens of American maize of four kinds, raised in the Barraclcpore 
Park, from seed imported by the Society. Presented by Mr, Boughefty, 

The seed was sown in November ; the produce is fully equal to the origi- 
nal stock. 

14. Specimens of a description of bean in pod, raised in his garden at ' 
Chittagong, from seed winch Capt, Marquard brought from Shanghae. Pre- 
sented by A. Sconce, Esq. 

Mr. Sconce states that this is an excellent bean. " The green pods, pull- 
ed when tender, and! about eight or nine inches long, are siiporior to French 
bean, possessing more flavor, more soft and pleasant to cat. Also the ripe 
beans are excellent, when* eaten like the Lima bean. 1 planted the bean 
sometime in August last ; again later, in November, the flrst grew luxuri- 
antly, the latter continued .short and stunted. Obviously 4h6 rains is the 
best time to plant them ; though what month in the rains is best, is still 
open to experiment. The seeds sown in August continued! to bear for several 
months Vthe plant grows as a bush, its branches" lengthening Hke creepers.”' 

Dr. Falconer, to yrhom tlie above pods were referred, states that they ba^- 
long to Canavatid gladiata, and he adds that a Variety gro^ys iii Sylhet with 
pods three feet Jockg. 
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15. Specimens of fibrous materials from Uppor Assam, prepared in Ta~ 
riotte wa^rs, namely, the ** Dom Rheea,*’ "Bon or Jungle Uheca,*^ and 
"Horoo Surat,” or stiu^ing nettle of Assam. PresmUd by Major S, F. 
Hannay. 

15. Specimens of three kinds of fibre and of rope made therefrom. 
senUd by Captain A , Thompson, 

Tlie following is extract of Capt. Thompson’s communication respecting 
the above specimens ^ 

" No. 1 is from the fibre of the " Belatce Ananas,” or bastard pine-apple. 
1 am not sanguine as to its ever coming into general use, from the difficulty 
of procuring it in sufficient quantities, as well as the inferior strength of the 
fibre. 

No. 2 is a dressed sample of the Cannabis saliva from Jubbulpore, and No. 
3 a piece of the rope made of it, part of the rigging made for some ships that 
were dismantled in the Bay of Bengal last year, and which has proved equal 
to any Europe-ifiado rope. 

No. 4 is a dressed sample of the fibre of the iEschynomene cannahina^ or 
" Djunsha” of Bengal ; and No 5, a piece of rope made of it. This rope has 
been used in various ways for nearly two years, and from various re])orts 
upon it, (copies of which I enclose), I think it likely to come into extc iwivo 
USB. Mr. G, W, Grose, of Howrah, has, with myself, been engaged experi- 
menting on the best mode of separating, cleaning, and preparing the fibre, 
and 1 am in hopes t^t we will succeod in still further improving it with the 
aid of steam machinery.” 

17. A muster of wool. Presented by A. Sconce, Esq. 

Mr. Sconce mentions that this wool has been cut from sheep which Capt. 
Marquard brought to Chittagong from Shaiighac. The slieop are largo- 
bodied animals, tall and long. 

A report from Mr. James Cowell, to whom this fleece had been referred^ 
was submitted. 

18. A quantity of seed of the common " Jungle© Badam” of the South of 
India^- Sterculia fostida. Forwarded by Mr. Sconce, on behalf of Mr. J' O. 
Bruce, of Chittagong, with the view of ascertaining the name of the treo 
yielding it, and whether it can be turned to any use. 

19. Specimens of oil (boiled and unboiled) expressed from the seed of 
culmfcstida. Presented by W. Hawoxih, Esq. 

20. A maund of arrow-root, grown and manufactured in the Society’s 
Garden. 

A^r.^Sjpeede; to whom a muster of this powder, was submitted, reports ver^ 
favoErably of it. stating he has seldom seen any specimen so satisfactory. 

" The feoula jU bright, and smooth nmder the finger. I have tested it as an 
article for infant’s food, a tea-spoon; full of the powder with a cup full .of 
l^iUng water, giving a clear strengthening food. 1. have tried also five spoons- 
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full of the powder to a cupfall of boiling waier^ which gave a fine iefljj 
lar. to blanc>mange.< . It is moreover, blemi^iind well inanufi^tttred in ©very 
respect,” (Jfortions of ihiisf arrow-root are available to members.) 

» , Communications o» .i>arious subjects, 

1. From Major S. F.Haiinay, dated Deebrooghur, Fobn a long and 

interesting communication on the Rhesus or nettle grasses and other textile 
fibres of Assam. . . . 

Ordered for publication in tho Journal now in the press. 

2. From Dr. Falconer, reporting on some pods forwarded for- examination 
by Dr. MacGowan of Ningpo; as yielding a hind of vegetable soap, and a 
cosmetic, supposed by him to belong to a species of Stiplndus. 

Dr. Falconer states, that it belongs to a leguminous plant of the Owsal^ 
pinia tribe, and closely allied to the genua of that name. It lias no relation 
whatever to Bapindus which yields the soap-nuts of Judia^^ Heotha”) and 
other countries ” 

3; From the Hou’W© j. C. Erskine, Nepal, and H. H. Bell, Esq., Agra, 
acknowledging the receipt of tho New Grenada seed-paddy, and promising 
to eommnuicatc tho result of sowings ip due course. 

4. From Dr. Falconer, stating that the leaves forwarded by Major 
Jenkins froin Assam, and referred to at tho last General Meeting, belong 
to Janipha Manihot. Dr. Falconer also reports favorably on the musters 
of tapioca, prej>ared from the above plant, and forwarded by Major Hannay. 

*5. From F. W. Channfng, Esq., Superintendent Cotton Experiments, 
I'ursghur, Belgaum Collectorate, intimating his intenixon of sending a cot- 
ton-cleaning machine iii all December next, to compote for the prize of 
Rs. 5,000. V 

O. From E. G. Dunbar, Esq., irequesting to bo informed if he can bO 
sup))iiod wHh a quantity of Sea Island oottoii seed for trial on the east coast 
of Ceylon. ^ 

Ordered, — Tliat Mr. Duhbar’s name be placed on the fist of applicants 
for cotton seed, expected in June Or July, next from Nbrtlx America. 

7. From Dr. Falcohcur, mentioning that none of tho VictoHa Jtsffia'&ooiJi 
of Dr. Wallich’s despatch from Sion house have yet germinated in the 
Botanic Garden, nor have those which -^^erc received from Sir W. Hooker ' 
ftom .Kew, some months before, come up as yet. Dr. Falconer adds,— i** but' 
ontf plant has been robed from some seed received by Mr. Scott from Clxats- 
worth by^ the steapier of last month. One seed arrived in a sprouting state, 
it has thriven' well, and we expect to be able to 'platit tlie ^ung Vio- 
..toria 'out noon.” , , - " ■ ’ ' v. 

The Gar^wr’e monthly report wm likewise in pllusioa td the’ 

pl«^ ond seMs refi^ to among the-pTMtototihiis, ai^ W ilWiihWs' 

■ previously received:. * 
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I^otiee of Metion forth* n^&eturatMstdny^ 

Proposed bj Baboo P. G. Mittra^ seconded by Dr* Falconer^— 

That section 9 of chapter X. of tlie Bye-Laws be altered as follows 
*^No person shall hold at* the same time more than ono Of the following 
offices, VIZ. :-^President, Vicc-President,.or Secretary/* 


( Saturday i the May^ 185 1.> 

The Hoii’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

' The minutes of the kst General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections, 

Messrs* C, Bruce Skinner • J. Inglis, C.S. ; D. Machinlay ; \V. McAdam 
Stewart ; Lieu^fV. Elliot Morton ; Captain Geo. .Scott ; Lieutenant A. D. 
Turnbull ; BH^mier Colin Mackenzie j Lieut -Colonel J. Mackenzie ; Messrs. 
R. Dodd ; Henry Lushiugton, Junior, C.8. ; J. II. Fergusson ; Baboo Wo- 
meschunder Ghoso and Brigadier .1. B. Hcarscy, C.B. 

Proposals. 

Wm. Ritchie, Esq., Barrister at Law, — proposed by Mr, Arthur Grotc, 
seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

R, E. Cunliffe, Esq., C.S , Myinensing,— proposed by Mr, Groto, seconded 
by Dr. Falconer. 

J. H< Prinsep, Esq., C.S., A6si.stant Commissioner, Punjaub, — proposed by 
Major R. Houghton, seconded by Lieut. -Col. W. Sage. 

Lieut. J. Harley Maxwell, Bengal Engineors,— proposed by Mr. James 
Church, Senior, seoended by Mr. Stewart Douglas. 

J.. Scott Elliot, Esq., firm of Messrs. Gisborne and Co.,-— proposed by Mr. 
Ghurcli, seconded by Mr. Douglas. 

A. W. Begbie,Esq., O.S., Agra,— proposed by Mr. M. Il.'Gubbins, second- 
ed by Mr.. W. Muir."^ 

. Presentations, 

L A completd* set {Vols. 1 to 16) of Paxton’s Magazine of Botany. iVr- 
sented hy Sir Lanorenee Peel, * ' 

' On the motion of Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. James Church, Senior^ it 
was unanimously resolved, that the best thanks of the Society be given :to 
]Slr L. Peel for this handsom^e donation to its Wbrary. 

2. Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengfd, No. 1 of 1851. Presented 

by ihe SociidyJ - 

3. A few more specimens of the fibrous substances of Assam plants, viz. 
of the Bedol^lotah,” in various, stages of preparation, and of tim Logeo” 

\hiniMCf^ndenB), Itreseni^hyMepforSt P^^ 
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• ' 

.in forwarding the ahoT6, Major Jenkins obae^ea^^* the fibre fi^in the 
* Bedolee lotah* looks a beautiful substance^ and 1 should' hope something 
might he made of it, espeoially as Major Hannay vritejs— ♦ it is one of the' 
commonest plants in the jungles,' and can be had in any i^uantity.’ I do not 
know the plant by Major H.*s name, neither does Mr. 8imo|}S } but I may 
find it out through the Assamese. Major Haimay adds—* it is known to the 
Nepalese as the * Beroe,’ and the juice of the fruit is used by thotn as a 
strengthener of the gums and teeth.’* 

4. A few samples of some of the productions of the Tenasserim Provinces, 
consisting of fibrous specimens, gum-resins, &e, Preaented by the Central 
i'amfniUee of Art and IndAiatry for Bengal, 
f). A small supply of seed of the ** Nahor*’ (Uesua ferroaf of Assam, 
mid a specimen of oil expressed therefrom. Presented by C. A, Cantor^ Esq, 
Mr. Cantor states that this oil has not been boiled, nor filtered. 24 seers 
of the seed yielded 13 seers of the kernel, 61 seers of oil, and 4J seers of cake. 

The motion of which notice was given at the last General Meeting, by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Dr. Falconer, to the effect that 
Section 9 of Chapter X. of the Bye-Laws be altered as follows 
** No person shall hold at the same time more than one of the following 
offices, vis. President, Vice-President, or Secretary,” was brought forward 
and carried. 

Notice of Motion for the next General Meeting, 

Proposed by tlio Hoii’ble Sir Lawrence Peel : — 

"That this Society respectfully submit to the Government of India that 
it would tend to promote Ilorticulture, if the Hon’ble the East India Com- 
pany wore to cease distributing plants gratuitotislv from their Gai’den, to 
persons resident in India ; and tlmt it would be advisable not to distribute 
such plants, to such persons, unless the same were to be paid for ; and at 
such prices as would enable general cultivators for profit to undersell the 
public Garden.” 

The Gardener’s monthly report was read. Mr. McMurray alludes to the 
present condition of the American fruit trees wliich were brought out in ice 
in March 1S60, ** Referring to tho apple trees, I may mention, tliat the wbdle 
at present in pots, and those that were planted out in July last, are in a 
vigorous healthy Condition : on comparing the trees now in pot^ with those 
that are planted out, I find the latter have made the more healthy growth. 
Since my report in November last, two of the three pear-trees that were 
planted but, and then reported in good health, have since died ; one of the 
two pear-trees in pots is also dead. The whole of the plum-trees are in 
a healthy condition, the peach-trees ftre growii^ vigoiously. One of the 
cherry-trees in pots is dbad. Only ohe i>f the currant plants i? ttow 
alive, and tba^ is in a sickly condition.’* - 
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Thd (Jatd^n^r alliides ^farthor to serml late oOntributions to the gar* 
den^ including 500 roots of the Jeraialem artichoke from Mr. Dougherty 
of the Barrackpore Park ; and adds, in conclusion, that the seeds of Vic- 
fdria reym whieh ^vere received froih Dr, Wallicli in February last, have 
not yet germinated.' 

It was agreed that this eircnnai^tance be communicated to Dr. Wallich, 
and his assistance re<xnosted for the further promised supply. 

■ Communicatiom on mrious subjects* 

1. From Major II. Houghton, giving a few details wspecting his horti- 
cultural operations at Scalkote. Major Houghton alludes to the superior- 
ity of American vegetable seeds for Upper India ; notwithstanding the 
heat and exposure to which they were subjected in the long journey from 
Calcutta, not one single Ivind failed to germinate, all havo attained the 
greatest perfection. Nearly all the Van I>iomau*s Land vegetable seed, 
received last ye«3* from the Society, failed, but the few kinds that did germi- 
nate, gave excellent produce, espcciaUT the turnips, the like of which, in 
size and quality, Major Houghton has not seen in any part of the world. 

2. From Lieut .-Col, Sage, accepting, with pleasure, the scat in the C’oun- 
eil to which he was nominated at the last General Meeting, and intimat- 
ing his re^inoss, so soon as a little leisure, permits, to resume an active 
participation in the affairs of the Society. 

3. From G. G. Mercer, Esq., Eta, giving the result of sowings of vari- 
ous dcscriptioiis of seeds received from tlie Society during 1S50. 

4. From Mr. McMurroy, submitting a tabular statement, shewing the 
result of his pea sowings in the Society’s Garden during the season 1850-51, 
with tho following few particulars respecting the preparation of the ground 
and subsequent treatment of the peas : — 

*^ln the month of October I bad the ground ploughed four times. 
Lines were then marked off twelve foot apart with a kodalf ; a small 
trench was made, nine inches broad and four inches deep ; in the bottom 
of each trench was put two inches deep of manure, which was well mixed 
'with one-half of the soil that had been moved in forming the trench. The 
remaining half of the soil was placed on the top, a small ridge being thus 
formed> on the top ^ which a drills twq and a half inohes deep, was opened, 
and the seed sown 'and . ootored ; as Urn plants came up they received as 
usual moulding and stidcing when required. No water was given duringtho 
whole season ; the ground between the lines was kept clear of weeds, and 
to prevent baking frequent hoeings were necessary.” 

' The' plants remained in a healthy |tate throughout, and yielded six ihauncU ' 
of wcll-rtpehed seed^ ^hich is reserved for distribution in duo season^ , 

5. J>om Landroth, Soedjsman of Philadolpbia, advising ti]ia d«^ 

patch of si^lMnds of grat? seed, —namely, the Kentucky blue' grass,”." Ti- 
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. wiothy^?* Hcjpds, or red top,”:" swoet-scented TOiual grass,” " Rye gfasa^ and 
" green grassi” (This consignment ]i;|a arrii^ed, and tbe seeds are available to 
members.) ■ , , ■ . 

Letters were also read from Dr. Campbell, at Darjeeling ; Mr. T. M. 
Robinson, at Chota, Nagpore ; Major Jenkins, Gowhatty ; and Mr. Merrick 
Slta'we, at Sylhet, regarding the New Grenada seed-paddy received fh)xn 
Messrs. Gilbriders, Arbiithriot and Co., and alluded to in the March pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Campbell writes 3—" Tho New Grenada seed-paddy shall have 
a careful trial in tlfls neighbourhood. If it yields two or. throe crops per 
annum, it will be an invaluable acquisition ; but as 10 per cent of the rice 
grown in those mountains does not require irrigation, it offers nothing new in 
this respect.” Mr. Robinson reinarks Immediately the .paddy reached mo 
I planted out about one-fourth of it in the mauuer desciibcd in the printed 
enclosure of your letter, and will lot you know the rCsSult. Tho soil of this 
country is exactly adapted to the plants, hut I fear the temperature of this 
season will not suit it, the thermometer ranging from 80 " to 100'" in the shade ; 
and also the rains will have set in before the plant is full grown. The cold 
season I think would suit it bettor, provided it would not be injured by 
' the low temperature of the nights here 32’ to SS.*" I am shortly going to visit 
an elevated table-land in this country, called the Ma^ar Paat, 4500 feet 
above the sea, and there, I think, it hiay answer and prbvd of great value, 
as in tho hottest weather the temperature will not exceed that desoribed 
ad suiting the plant. Tho same difficulty, how’cver, about tho rains may 
apply there, if the seed is sown now ; and X think it ought to be put into the 
ground early in March.” Major Jenkins observes : — "I will have the paddy 
sown immediately ; it looks very much like our hill rices, but I never heard 
of any of our rices giving a second crop.” Mr,. Sha we,— " The paddy duly 
reached ino. I regret I did not receive it -a mqn h or six w'^ecks earlier : 
lialf the quantity was sown immediately on its receipt, but I aiu sorry to say 
to no purpose, as the rain fell in torrents, and we have had w'et w’eather hero 
cver since” {17th April). 

Mrs. Macleod submitted from her garden a fine plant of Cyrlop^ra flavft 
in full flower ; cut specimens of Saccolabiun healthy , plants of 

double^ aiiiuita in flower, and a Jlydrany$a, also in blossom. 

Two boxes and two teapoys, manufactured from the pieces of teak from 
Bancoorajt which wore lately presented to tho Society by Mr. T. B. Mactior, 
we£c.alf»o .brought to the notice of the meeting ; the >yood was much admir- 
ed for. thn beauty of its grain; 
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( Saturday^ the I4^h June^ 1861. ^ 

Tii« non’ble .Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last Monthly Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections, 

Messrs.' W. Ritchie ; R. E. ChinliiSe, C.S. ; J. H. Prinscp, C.S. ; Lieut. 
J. Harley MaxweU ; Messrs. J. Scott Elliott, and A. \V. Bcgbic, C.S- 

Proposals, , • 

H. C. Hamilton, Esq., O.S., Tarnlook,— proposed by Mr. \V. 11. Elliott, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

J. Maitland, Esq., M.D., 8th Nizam’s Infantry, —proposed by Captain 
Meadows Taylor, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Captain J. B. Thelwall, H. M. 24th Regiment of Foot,— proposed by Major 
Richmond Houghton, seconded by laent.-Col. W. Sago. 

Captain D. Ross, Commissioner, Leia Division, Punjaub, — proposed by 
Oapt. G. E. Hollings, seconded by Capt. Hugh Fraser. 

A. H. Blechynden, Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, se- 
conded by Mr. James Chpreh, Senior. 

Captain Robert Gill, 44th Regiment Madras N. I.,— proposed by Capt. 
W. O’Brien, seconded by Mr. Willis Earle. 

F. A. M. Nicol, Esq., Dhoba,— proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. 
Willis Earle. 

Thomas Savi, Esq., Kishnaghur, — proposed by Mr. George Barton, se- 
conded by Mr. Church, 

Owen Moses, Esq,, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. 
R. Molloy. 

Lieut. S. H. J. Davies, diet Regt. N. T., Jullundur,— proposed by Mr. 
J. H. Fergusson, seconded by Mr. James Church. 

Captain W. Wyld, 4th Lancers, — proposed by Major Houghton, second- 
ed by Col. Sage. 

Wm. Daunt, Esq., Tirhoot,— proposed by Mr. G. N. Wyatt^ Seconded 
by Mr. Earle. 

Gep. Higgins, Esq., Solicitor, Supreme Court,— proposed by Sir Arthpr 
Bailer, seconded by Mr, Geo. Taylor. 

Lieut. G. E. Higgins, 3d 'Regiment N. I., Jhol am, —proposed by Major 
C. Hogge, seconded by Kr L. Peel. 

IJent. .G^ C. Hanldn, Adjutant 6th Irregular Cavalry, Sealkote,'r^:pro- 
posed by Major R. Houghton, seeop^ed by Col. Sage. , ' 

Edward de Lautour, Esq., O.S., Arrah,-^propp8ed by Mr. Arthur Grote, 
seoonded by br. Falconer. . 

Major Nizam’s Army,-^propowd by Mr. J. H, Cooper^ 

seconded by %r. W. G. Rose. 
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Presentations. ? 

1. Jotimal^of tUe' Indian Archipelago for April 18&1. Presented by the 

Editor. ' ' 

2. A copy of the same work, also for April. Presented by4he Go- 
vernment of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for ITebmary 1851. Pre- 
sented by the Society. 

4. Eight seeds of Victoria regia from Kew, receiTod by the June steamer. 
Presented by Dr. Falconer. 

1). One hundred and thirty-six Orange seedlings of several kinds from 
Cherra Poonjee. Presented by R. TF. G. Frith^ Esq.. 

6. Samples of tobacco and cotton from Chota Nagpore. Presented by li, 
Piddington, Esq.^ on behalf of Captain Houghton, Assistant Agent, G. G., 

S. W. Frontier. 

7. Three pieces of colored Eri silk from Major Hannay. Forwarded for 
exhibition by Major Jenkimt. 

Major Jenkins observes, that Major Hannay’s object in submitting these 
specimens is merely to show what colors can be given to them with native 
dyes. Most of the Eri chuddurs are worn quite plain, but some of the hill 
races have them colored. 

8. Seed of Medinilla Walkerii, a very beautiful climber. Presented by 
G. H. Thwaites^ Esq., Superintendent Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon. 

The following motion, of which notice was given by Sir Lawrence Peel 
at the last General Meeting, was read : — 

** That this Society respectfully submit to the Government of India, that 
it would tend to promote hortioulturo, if the Hon' hie the East India Com- 
pany were to cease distributing plants gratuitously' from their Garden, to 
persona resident in India ; | 0 .nd that it would be advisable not to distribute 
such plants, to sncli persona, unless the same were to be paid for ; and at 
such prices as would enable general cultivators for profit to undersell the pub- 
lic Garden.” 

'Hie motion was seconded by Sir Arthur Duller. 

A minute of objections entertained by Mr. Earle to the abovo motion, 
having been placed in the hands of the Honorable Proposer, on the 12th 
June, was now orally replied to by him at some leh^h; and Si|r I^aw- 
renoia included his observations by remarking, that , to prevent a misconcep- 
tion wlueh had arisen on certain points, ho had thought fit to change, tho 
language of his motion, without^alterixig the substance, as follows 
' 1st. That a ^stribution gratis by the East lUdia C<>mpany of common 
plants, which the general cultivators for profiji are dbw able to supply at 
moderato prices^ tends to eheok , private’ enterprise and the progress pf cul- 
tivation. 
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' 2iid. That if tfiere be any trust or condition under which such gratis <!is> 
tiibution now takes jdace, tins SoOictj does not invite a breach of it. 

.3rd. That if there be no such trust or condition then this Society respect- 
fully suggosts to the GoYcrnment of India, tliat a change in. their distribu- 
tion of plants is expedient, so that piivato persons resident in British In- 
dia shall not bo able to obtain from tlio Hon’ble Company’s Garden coiiimon 
"plants, such as are procurable from tUo common growers, except oh the terms 
of paying for them at prices fixed abpve tho ordinary market price ; so that 
the Government may not compote as sellers with tijo private growers. 

4th. That tho last resolution is not meant to extend to any private ap- 
plicant for plants who may bo able to show that he is too poor to purchase 
the plants for which he applies, and that the application is his first applica- - 
tion for those plants for that garden or ground which ho is then cultivating. 

5th. That it bo referred to the Council to inquire into the existence of 
any such trust or condition as that supposed by Mr. Earle, 

. 6th. That if no such trust or condition appear to exist, tlien tliat the 
above resolutions bo forwarded to the Government l>y tho Society for their 
consideration.*’ 

Bead tho. minute of Mr. Earle above referred to. 

Bead a letter from Mr. W. Storm, objecting to the terms of the above 
motion. 

A discussion arose whether the motion, as altered, could be proposed by 
the mover without a fresh notice. No decision was come to on the point as 
the re-worded resolutions wore proposed by Sir James Colvilo, seconded by 
Mr. C. Bruce Skinner, as an amendment on the motion ; and being put to 
the vote, were carried. 

Proposed Renioml of the BocietAfe Garden, 

Bead the following Beport of the Sub-Committee of the.Council, appoint- 
ed at a Monthly Meeting of the Council, held on the 6th May, lS5b:— 

In accordance with the Besolution passed at the last Monthly Medtiug 

M -That a h. Committee beg to rqwrt, 

appointed to reiport on the ad- that having duly considered the subject referred 
vissbility, or otherwise of hav- « . 

ing the Society’s Garden on to them, they are of opinion, that it is in evibry 
this side tlie lUver, and that 

the following gentlcinon form respoct desirable to rcnlovo tho Gardeq toitlic 
Calcutta sMo of tho river. 

chuntter SMg."***^*** 2nd., Your Committee are furtliOT of ppinion^ 

' ^ . that there are no standii^ ; fruit trees in the 

garden that might not either ^.^eznove^Ao, or replaced in a Garden on the 
Calcutta rid^, and that arrangements o^ld easily be made to obyiatid\iiiCQii- 
venience, either to ihe members of the ^ pr ,to tito pubHo,. from tho 
discontinimnceof the iMucof thegre^th^iflu^ndw produ^edJn tho Chirden. 

3rd, Your Committee odneeivd that the ques^on of the Ability td raise the 
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funds necessary for the pro}) 08 ed ohange of locality, eitlier by an application 
of the aocnmulated funds of the Society in the whole, or in part, or by a 
subscription, is not delegated to them ; but they think that considerable 
funds for coriT^ing out the object, might be raised by appealing to the liber- 
ality of individuals by subscription. 

4th. The minutes of the members of your Committee are appended to this 


report. 

(Signed) 

IiAWRExcE Peel. 


}> 

J. Ciiuncn. 



II. Falcpnek. 

Cat.cutta : Mai/ 31st, 1851. 


Peiitap CnuNUEii Sjkg 


Read the following extract from the proceedings of the Council at a 
monthly meeting held on the 10th June : - 

“ That the Report bo adopted ; and that it be recommended to the next 
General Meeting that the report, with the several minutes of the members, 
be printed and circulated among the Mofussil subscribers. Resolved, further, 
that it is tlje opinion pf the Council that the amount rccpiircd for the pur- 
chase of a piece of ground in an eligible site, and for the formation of a new 
Garden, would bo from Rs. 35,000 to Rs. 40,000 ; that the sum of Rs. 15,000 
might be made applicable for the special purpose from tlie vested Fund of 
the Society, now amounting to Rs. 22,000, and the residue raised by siibscrip- 
fcidns ; a resch’c fund of R.s. 7,000 being deemed adequate for the general 
objects of the Society.” 

Read a letter from Mr. W. Storm dissenting from the proposal for tlie 
removal of the Society’s Garden from its present site. 

B^solved , — That the first part of the recommendation of the Council be 
adopted,, and that the consideration of tlio ronian 'ng portion be reserved 
until the general question comes again before the Society. 

Co^Ytmunications on various subjects, 

1. From H; Cope, Esq., Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticul- 

tural Society of tho Punjaub, enclosing a copy of resolutions passed at 
the preliminary Meeting of the Society, and requesting thp aid of this 
Society. ' > ^ 

: Eeisptved . — That this Society expresses its gencraF cpnourrence in the 
views of the newly eBtablished Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
the Punjaub, and its desire to promote them to the best of its power. That 
a complejte copy of the publications of this Society be sent to the Punjaub 
lifistitution, with the expression wf its readiness to meet their requests, if 
put in a' definite form. 

2. \Pront Geoifge Lodf, Esq., Secretary Branch Agriculture and Horticul- 
tural SooietyyBbaugulpoie, copy of a report of a meeting of their 

subscribers, held on the 6th of May. ^ 
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3. From Major W. McMurdo, Fre^sidont to the Simla Agricultural Asso- 
ciation^foi^arding a copy of their prospoctiis, and report of their first cxhibi- 
tiou, and expressing his hope that the Association may meet witl^ the 
cordial support of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
Agreed that a supply of such descriptions -of seeds as may be available and 
suitable to the climate of Simla, be placed at their disposal. 

4. From G, H. Thwaites, Esq., Superintendent Boyal Botanic Garden, 
Ceylon, acknowledging receipt of ah assortment of seeds of Himalayan 
Conifene, several of which have germinated readily. 

5. From Captain G- E. Rollings, Leia, in the Punjaub, giving thU^result of 
his sowings of various sorts of seeds received last year from the Society. Cap> 
tain Rollings acknowledges the receipt of the new Granada seed-paddy, and 
adds , — ^ The Society will be pleased to'hear that the crops of oats sown in 
different parts of the Sind Sagur £>eab have turned out remarkably well, 
and it may be said that both oats and lucerne have been fairly intro- 
duced.” 

6. From Captain F. C. Burnett, Artillery, respecting the soil and climate 
of Peshawar. 

7. From Lieutenant -Colonel P.'T. Cautley, Miissooree, acknowledging the 
New Granada seed-paddy, and stating in what manner ho has distributed it, 
with the view of giving effbet to the Society’s wish for a fair experiment. 

The Gardener’s report, respecting the plants and seeds received into the 
Garden daring the past month, was placed on the table ; as also a statement 
of ins attempts at raising melons and cucumbers from English seed present- 
ed by Sir L. Peel and Mr. Earle : all of which have proved unsuccessful from 
the effects- of the climate and the ravages of insects. Mr. McMurray snl)inits 
a plan of a melon frame, prepared by Mr. Scott of the Botanic Garden, 
which he thinks would, in future, obviate the difficulties he has liad to con- 
tend against during the past season. Referred to the Council. 


( Saturday y the I2ih July^ 1851. j 

The Hon’ble J. E. D. Bethune, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The prc»ceeding8 of the last General Meeting wore read : on the motion 
for their confirmation, Mr. Earle took an objection to certain Resolutions, 
and a discussion thereupon arising whetllbr the Resolutions of one pseeting 
required confomation at another, referenoe having been made to the pro- 
ceedings of 3pth March, 1850^ it was unanimously JResolvedt t)iat the ques- 
tion of the confirmation of "the minutes of the last meeting ^ postponed 
until the next meeting. 
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. EUetions. 

Dr. iTohn Maitland ; Captain J. B. Thelvirall ; Captain D/Ross ; Captain 
Robert Gill; Messrs. H. C. Hamilton, C,S.; A. H./Blecbynden ; F. A. M. 
Nicol; Thomas Savi ; Owen Moses ; W. Daunt ; George Higgins ; Edward de 
liautout*, C.S. ; liieut. S. H, J. DaTies; Captain W. Wyld ; Lieut. G. E. 
Higgins ; Lieut. G. C. Hankin, and Major H. 0 Maync. 

Lieut. -Col. J. T. Lane, C.B., Commanding Artillery, Wuseerabad, — pro- 
posed by Major B. Houghton, seconded by Lieut.*Col. W. Sage. 

Capt W. H. Nicholetts, CominandiiTg Oude Local Infantry,— proposed 
by Dr. A. Greig, seconded by Mr. Willis Earle. 

Baboo Rajendralall Mittra, Librarian Asiatic Society,— proposed by Mr. 
£. Blytli, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

Petor B. Lumsden, Es(^. (6()th N. 1.) fliTiciating Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
Master General, Peshawur, -proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. 
A. Grote. ' 

lieut. J. DeCourcy Sinclair, (Madras Artillery) Commandant Artillery, 
United Malwa Contingent, —proposed by Dr. George Tranter, seconded by 
Mr.W.G. Bose. 

S. G. Wyatt, Esq., office of Accounts of the Treasury, Calcutta,— pro- 
posed by Mr. Macleod Wylie, seconded by Mr. Wale Byrne. 

W. H. J. Wood, Esq., Agra Bank, Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. R. MoUoy. 

G. Thiault,. Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. AV. 
Storm. 

O..A>. Cantor, Eaq, Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Dr. Falconer, se- 
conded by Mr Rose. 

Lieut. Monck Mason, Political Agent, Kerowly,— proposed by Mr. Grote,’ 
seconded by Mr. Earle. - 

H. C. Tucker, Esq., Secretary for tho time being, Local Committee, 
Allahabad,— proposed by Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose, seconded by Mr. 
Grote. 

James' Allan, Esq., M.D., Civil Surgeon, Bhaugiilpore,— proposed by Dr. 
Huffnagle, seconded by Mr. James Hume. 

Mr. Robert Scott, Head Gardener of the H. C. Botanic Garden, — pro- 
posed, (on the recommendation of the Council) as an Associate ^Member, by 
Dr. Fajeoner, seconded by Mr. Groto. 

Pres^niaiionif. 

I. Eight copies of^Looi^’** Art of Mfmufac&ring and Refining Sugar.’’ 
Presented by the Chvermnent of Bengali for J^»irih\xiion 

interested in the manufacture of sugar. 
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The names of six gentlemen ^re submitted b^ the Council, to 'ttphom . 
copies of tho above work might be given, as interested* in the subjoets on 
wluch it treats. Agreed that these books be so distributed. 

2. Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturellcs, d’ Agriculture et d'ln- 
dustre de Lyon, Vols. 1 and % second series— 1849-60. Vresenied hy ths 
National Society of AgricaUure^ &c. of Lyon. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for March 1851. Presented 
hy flie Society. 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for May 1851. Presented by the 

Editor. , ' 

5. A small assortment of acclimated vegetable and flower seeds, raised in 
his garden at Cutw*a. Presented hy George Ilewdt, Esq. 

6. Thirteen vanilla plants and two seeds of ColviUea racemosn. Present- 
ed by Dr. MouatyOn behalf of M. Bojer of Manrltius. 

7. A few seeds of the **JDoorian/’ (Durio zibethinus). Presented hy li. 
Dodd, Esq, 

8. A small (Juantity of Assam Tea seed. Presented by Dr, K. M. 
Scott, 

9. A few seeds of the China radish, received from Mr. Branch Pilot 
Hansom. Presented by W. Earle, Esq. 

Mr Earle remarks :^"It is said to be an excellent radish, not stringy, 
sweet, juicy, and of a pleasant flavor. It is described as growing with a 
root, like that of a carrot reversed, the thicker end forming tho lower por- 
tion,— the thinner uniting with the stem and leaves.” 

10. Specimens of fibre and rope made from the “common aloe,” by Mr. 

Blackburn, junior, of tho Horae Correspondence Department, Agra. For- 
warded by the Governor, N.W.r., together witli a memorandum on the 
subject drawn up by Mr. W, J. Blackburn, of the Judicial and Hevonuo 
Department, N.W.P. * ' , 

Dr. Falconer, to whom the above specimens were referred, observes,— that 
“ the plant is not an aloe, but, so far as the specimens will admit of d6ter- 
ittiiiation, Agave Cantata, which is now common in the N. W. Provinces. 
When at Saharunpore, I used to extract the fibre which, untwisted, was 
found very useful for bast in binding grafts from its lying close and even. 
The fibre is coarse and harsh, making an inferior kind of I'opo.” 

Mr. Blackburn’s memorandum was referred to tho Committee of Papers. 

' Notice of Motions, ^ . 

I. Proposed by .Mr. Earle, seconded by Baboo Pcarychand Mittra 
« That in future tlio ordinary Mondiljr Aloeltings of the Society be held dnb 
formlyin ^e afternoon, -of the second Saturday of each month as heretofore, 
and the hours of 4 petober to March, and at 4i v.MV.froni 

April to September,’ unless cirmjmstahces should render it expedient in tho 
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opinion of the Council or any General meeting^ to alter the day of the next 
gcuoral meeting.” . 

II. " That it he an instruction to the Secretary, in giving notice through 
the Calcutta newspapers .of the Monthly Meetings, to state briefly in the 
satpe, heads of the principal subjects for discussion.” 

Communications on wirious subjects. 

The following letters were likewise submitted 

1. From the Secretary Board of Hcvenue, Lower Provinces, applying for 
a quantity of cotton seed of sorts for tho purpose of being forwarded to Mr. 
Price, Superintendent ol Govenimcnt Cotton cultivation in Assam. 

It was agi’eed, on the recommendation of the Council, that a portion of 
each description of cotton seed, daily expected from the United States, be 
transferred tq tho Board of Revenue for trial in Assam. 

2. From D. F. McLeod, Esq , Dharmsala in the Punjab, applying for seeds 
of sorts. Mr. !ilcLeod, also observes : — 

** The small packet of rice, (New Granada) received from you. a short time 
ago, is, I trust, likely to receive a fair trial in the Kangara district, which is 
an eminently rice-growing one, liaving rice cultivation at all elevations, 
probably from 2,000 or *2, .500 feet above the sea to G,000 or 7,000 at least ; 
in some parts irrigated, in others not so. *"1 have accordingly had it made 
over to Mr. George Barnes, the Deputy Comrtiissioncr, who has had it distri- 
buted in tho locality ho has thought most suitable, I believe, in tho Nurpur 
Purgunnahs, and 1 hope to he able to supply you hereafter with a report on 
its results. 

" Maize or Indian corn is another article of which any varieties you can 
send us will always be acceptable hero. But I do not think you should send 
us any more cotton ; there is some cotton, of a i^at' .cr superior quality, sown 
along tho range which bounds the Jaswun Dun ^ and the large town of 
Bahon, in Jullundhur, has long been celebrated for very superior cloths made 
frp.m it. But the crop is not productive. Large quantities of cotton are im- 
ported, even for domestic use, and I am convinced that the, cold here is too 
severh, and the frosts set in too early, to admit of the Punjab ever being a 
really cotton-bearing countiy.” 

3. From W. Earle, Esq., suggesting that an experimental assortment of 
the host kipds of vegetable seeds be procured from China for distribution 
over various parts of India. 

. Agreed ;--.and that the aid of Dr. Maegowan be solicited on the occasion. 

4. From pi;. George Tranter, Mehidpore, in Malwa, respecting tke result 
of his sowings of seeds, received last year from the Society 

** You will be glad to know the seeds received from the Society have turn- 
ed out most excellent. All Europe vogotahles succeed well in Malwa, and 
last February I sent to the Resident at Indore thx*ec artichokes (froiji the 
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Society’s American seed) the largest of which measured the almost incredi- 
ble size of twenty-seven inches in circumference. The flavor too was ex- 
cellent* Oaulifiowerj York and Savoy cabbages, lettuce, onions, carrots, ra- 
dishes, cucumbers, peas and beans, celery, M'ater-ere.ss, all grow well ; and it 
says not a little for our climate that w'c cu' have peas eight mouths in the 
year.” 

5. From A. Sconce, Esq,, suggesting that the Society obtain some onion 
seed from llombay, -as neither the (Tape nor Anicrican germinate freely. 

Agreed and that an application be mud(^ at the name time to the Agri- 
cultural Society of Bombay for 50 mangoo grafts, of the best description, to 
increase the stock in the Society’s gardt.ut. 

C. From M. i>oier, Mauritius, forwarding u list of plants which he is desir- 
ous of obtaining, and promising certain kinds in return. 

llesolved, that . Dr. Falconer's aid bt* oqucstcvl to enable the Society to 
meet tliis a})plication as fully as circum. tancos will admit. 

7. From Capt. G. L. Cooj^erj C.*\vnj)oi api'lyiug for vegetable and flower 
seeds for the public garden at tb. t stiit on. 

Agreed on the recoiriuciidution rf « 'e Council, that the request be com- 
plied with for this season, with an intimation that the Society will be glad 
to obtain hereafter, at cont price, such seed otlier t.ountrics, for the 

above and other public gardens, on due uoti('e of th(*ir requirements being 
given. 

8. From Moiisr E. Malsant, Secretary to tljo Nathmal Society of Agricul- 
ture, &c. of Lyons, acknowledging the rcecjol of Vob. 1 to 7 ot the Journal of 
this Society, and returning thanks for the sunio. 

9. From Mr, Jaincs Carter, SeodMiiau, London, acknowledging receipt of 
the Society’s order for flo^ver seeds, and intimating his intention of transmit- 
ting the same the August slcanici, 

10. From Messrs. F. lawson and Son, Seedsmen, Edinburgh, promising 
to give the Society’s second experimental order for vegetable seeds their best 
attention ; the same to be despatched by the September steamer. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was also submitted. Among other niat- 
torS| Mr. McMaVray notices that all his attempts to raise the American 
grasses havo failed, with the exception of one kind — the Herds’ Grass/’ 
or^^puisple tpp^’ ('Jgrostia alba J, which has gerrainaited 24 per cent. > The 
Vanilla plants obtained from M. Bojer of Mauritius, are doing well. The 
acclimated China tea i^ed obtained from the Kemaon Nurseries have ger- 
n^ted freely, and all the seedlings arc In hesllthy condition. 
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♦ 

(Safurdaif^ (U*‘ \Hh of A vnjunt^ 

The Hon*bte Sir Lawrcnci’, rn siclciit, in the chiii*'. 

The proceedings of the last ^ h I'eral Electing having been read, a discussion 
arose in regard to the resolufioi. passed on that occasion re^^])ccting the non^- 
confirmation of minutes of tlio Juiao Meeting ; and it wa eventually 
solvedf that the qticstien of the confirmation of tin? resolutions relatiro to 
the distribution of plants from the II. C, Ilotanic Garden, stand ad- 

journed until the Montiily (Tciieral iVlreting in October next, in order to 
give Mr. Earle, or any other gentieman, an opportunity of bringing the 
whole question again before thr Hocicty. 

/'Jlf 'if on ti 

As Ordinary - Lieut. -i.Vd. J i'. Lane, (J.Th; Capt. W. H. Ni- 

choletts ; liaboo KajcTniralall Mitr* ' ; Lieut. Lt^ter b. Lumsden ; Lieut. J. 
DeCourcy Sinclair; MoMr* S. Vvyuit. \V. if. d. Wood, O. 'J'hiault, 
C. A, Cantor, H. C. Tiiohcr, J ieot. Moir'k Mu ou,uud l.»r. James Allan. 

A*{ an yi^so'^iat J/* ,#. ' . \fr, Itob.rv v. coti, Mead Gardener cf the 

H, C. Botanic (iiardvii, C.ilcutta. 

Lieut, G<?orgc WeM, Ttu-t .vdjutu,nt. of ( iiunar, — proposed by Major W. 
M. Stewnrt, 'jccorid.’c^ l‘V George Scott. 

Henry E. iinn , Iv^i , Jorada fkie-tA^ry, Je^sore, — proposed by Mr, 
Henry CL rrcin h *1 \. idef‘ by ^'«r J 4.: U’atson 

Capt. T. Galuiii, \ ' .:ud L. L) Hepuiy Bay Alaf*or, ('awnpore,— proposed 
by Lieut. Jolui Eliot, seconded by the Secretary. 

W. P. Sims, Esq , Calcntta,~proposed by Dr. Chapman, seconded by 
Mr. W. Earle. 

Captain Commandant James Hamsay, Commanding 4th Rcgt. Nizaip^s 
Infantry,— proposed by Brigadier James Johnstone, seconded by the Se- 
cretary. 

C. li. Francis, Esq., M.B., Assistant Surgeon, Banda,— proposed by Mr. 
Hugh Sandeman, C.S., seconded by Capt. G. L. Cooper. 

H. J. Lee, Esq.^ of the Baxxk of Bengal, — proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded by ‘Mr. A. H. Blechynden. 

Major E. J. Dicky, Stud Department, Saliarun pore, —proposed by Dr. 
Falooiiqr, seconded by Mr. A. Grote. 

Dr..-W. J. Ellis,, of Pubrta,- proposed, by Mr. Earle, seconded by Mr. 
Rose. ' ' 

James Hunt, Esq., Raiiway Contractor,— proposed by Mr. G. B. Robinson, 
seconded by Mr. L. Balfour. 

James Sinclair, Esq., Accountant, Oriental Bank,— proposed by Mr. 
H-ugU Fraser, seconded by Mr. Earle. 
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* Pres^nlailons, 

1. Journal tJio Indian Archipelago, for June J851. Presented by the 

■ Editor. ■ • 

2. The first number of the " Suttyarnav/* an illustrated Magazine in 
the Bengali language. Presented by the Revd. James Long. 

Mr. Long mentions that this Magazine will be published monthly : it will 
eontain 12 pages q^uarto, with two drawings from lcad>cnts, one on General 
History, the other on Natural History. The typograi>hical work is executod 
exclusively by natives— there is a steady sale of 500 cojdes montlily. 

3. A model tow boat, propelled by oars, moved by simple machinery, to 
be w'orked either by coolies or by bullocks. Presented by H. Harcourty 
Esq. 

4. A quantity of cabbage seed gathered in the early part of the year from 
plants raised from*Cliina seed. Presented by L. IJanly, Esq. 

These seeds have germinated 95 per cent, in the Society's Garden. 

5. Sample of cotton raised from American seed near Wide Bay, N. S. 
Wales. }*resi'nt:ed by Han'orth, />y. 

The Cotton (>)!riinittc(3 are of opinivJ, that this muster, which is too small 
to admit of a particular e.\umhiation, has been raised, probably, from Now 
Orleans seed ; the staple, though soft, fine and silky, ii» short and weak, and 
the cotton appears to have been pulled from the pod before maturity. 

A few healthy plants of jWtpcnthcs of tw’o .species, from the gardeiisS of Mr. 
E. Blyth and Baboo Bajendralall Mittra, as also plants of Achimlnes muR 
tiflora, aiid Ttgridia pavonia, from the garden of Mr. Tontet of Bhaugul- 
pore, w’ero placed on the table. 

The motions, of which notice was given at the last General JMecting by 
Mr. Willis Earle, were brought forward and carried unanimously, viz : — 

1 . That inTuture the ordinaiy Monthly Meetings of the Society bo held 
uniformly in the afternoon of the second Saturday of each month as here- 
tofore, and at the hours of 4 r.M, from October to March, and at 44 p.m. 
from April to September, unless circumstances should render it expedient 
in the opinion of the Council or any Genoial Meeting, to alter the day of 
the next General Meeting.” 

2. “That it be an.instniction to the Secretary, in giving notice through 
the Calcutta Newspapers of the Monthly Meetings, to state briefly in the 
same, the heads of the principal snbjeets for discussion.” , 

A statement regarding the Testimonial to Mr. Hume, as late HoQorary 
.Seeretary of the Society, was bi^oght to the potioe of the .Meeting, shewing 
that the sum of'.E'8.^1,60l had been contributed. to the present time towards 
that obj^t, and that^s. 1,450 tlmreof had been alitady obUcoted and depo- 
sited in the Dank of B^ngal. 
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Hesohedf — that the President be soiioited,. on behalf of the subscribers, 
to communicate with Mir. Hume, in order to ascertain from, that gentleman, 
what would be. most acceptable to him in the form of a testimonial, in re- 
cognition of his long conlanued and valuable services to the Societ^^. 


A memorandum was submitted by the Council, shewing that, up to the 
present time, only one-third of the entire body of members of the Society 
had sent in returns r^pecting the proposed removal of the garden, and the 
appropriation of Rs. 15,000 of the vested fund towards the formation of 
a now one on the Calcutta side of the river : and recommending, with re- 
ference thereto, that a* period be Axed — say the 30th September next, — for 
the reception of votes. 

Mr. Hume addressed the Meeting at some length on the abpve subject, 
observing that the Council was not authorized, by the terms of the resolu- 
tion passed at the General Meeting in Juno last, to call for tho votes of 
Members in regard to the appropriation of any portion of the vested fund ; 
and that the Act itself was in contravention of Section 6, of Chapter XI. 
of the Regulations of the Society. 

The President observed that the Rule contained in Section 6, Chapter XI. 
had not been violated : for that referred to ^Resolutions of tho General 
Meeting ; and that no General Meeting had resolved on any application of 
any funds of tho Society. 

After some discussion, it was Resolved, tliat this M acting receives these 
papers not as votes, but as mere expressions of opinion on the subject sub- 
mitted to the Mofussil and other members of the Society ; that it deems any 
reception of votes by anticipation irregular, and that it reserves the further 
consideration of the subject until the matter shall bo brought regularly ber 
fore a General Meeting by notice in confoVinity with tho Rules. 


The Gardener’s Monthly Report was read. Mr. McMiirray states, for the 
information of members or others who may be in want of fruit trees, that he 
will have about 300 mangoe grafts, and an equal number of peach grafts, rea- 
dy for issue by the latter end of September or earl^^ in October next ; further, 
that there are now 300 tapioca plants ready for distribution. Mr. McMur- 
ray adds, that the plants generally —fruit trees, shrubs, and the various crops 
in the Garden,— have made a healthy and vigorous growth daring the last 
four weeks, 

' . Communications on various^subjeets. 

- 1. From H. Mornay, Eaq„ suggesting that tho^Society procure a **Math0r\ 
Chdrka,’^ precisely similar to that, for whioh the pnze of Rs. 50Q1 awi^- 
ed by the Stodiety. 
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Agreodi on the recommendation of the Council, that an application be made 
to GoTemineut on the subject. 

2. From H. Haroourt, intimating his intention of submitting the 
following machines to compete for the prize of Ra. 5,000. 

1st. Two improved self-feeding 

2d. An application of power, by which one man can work six churkas, or 
a pair of bullocks 50 ehurkos. ; 

A macliine for cleaning, separating the seed, and carding cotton in one 
operation, cheap, and adapted to the natives of India. 

And for the prize of Rs. 500, a simple and cheap machine for cleaning ktt,p~ 
pass from leaves, sand, &c. 

3. From H. Cope, Esq., Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of the Punjaub, returning their acknowledgments for the books sent 
for the use’of their library, for the offer of aid in the way of seeds, Ac., and 
add their wish to receive, fi*ora time to time, portions of any consignment of 
seeds that may 'I>e made to them for experiments, especially of staple pro- 
ducts. 

1?sso1dc( 2,— that this application be ..^^t as far as the means of the Society 
will admit. . 

4. From Major Jenkins, dated Gowliatti, 8th July, suggesting the intro- 
duction into India of the South American caoutchouc tree (Siphonia elas- 
ticaj and of the IJrcsola elastica of the Eastern Archipelago. 

“ The former,” observes Major Jenkins, " is a tree, and it may be of a slow 
growth, but the latter is a creeper and of such quick growth, that if it throve 
in this coimtry, it might prove very useful to us. 

‘‘According to a report in the London Athenmum, for April 1851, this 
creeper extends 200 yards in 5 years, and is from 20 to 30 inches in girth 
yielding 50 to OOlbs^of Caoutchouc one season. I think it not unlikely it 
would find our climate more congenial than that of other parts of India, and 
if you could procure any of its seed or young plants I should like to try it. 
It might probably bo- cultivated in our Ficus elastica forests, and these 
trees would be admirable supporters of these creepers.” 

Resolved, --that early steps bo taken, as suggested by the Council, to en- 
deavour to procure seeds or plants of the trees alluded to by Major Jenkins. 

5. From Capt. C. 8. Reynolds, da^ed Tezporo, Upper Assam, 18th July, 
requesting the aid of the Society to procure for him seeds of the best descrip- 
tion .of coffee. “The plant,” remarks Capt. Reynolds, “thrives admirably 
on the hills about the station, but 1 am doubtful whether the stock 1 am 
now growing from is a good one. My plants of two years old are now in 
full bearing, and so admirably does tbe tree thrive in our hills, that i am 
coniddent^thtii woul^ be, a mpst eli^pble site for a coffee plantation.^’ 

6. Ms^br iirenkins, to the aape effect ; also for s^ds of the cbo- 

enlftto plant, (^cao. 
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Resolved , — that a eommunicatidn be made to the Superintendent of the 
Hojal Botanic Garden^ Ceylon, on the subjeOt of c6flfee and cacao soeda;' 
and <dso to Mr. Wheeler, of Hazareebangh, for coffee seed from his planta< 
tion in the proper season. 

7. From Pr. Adam Bell, Manager of the Public Garden, Lucknow, ap- 
plying for vegetable and flower seeds. 

Agreed, on tlio rec.omme)idation of the Council,— that the request be com- 
plied with for this season, with an intimation that the Society will be glad 
to obtain hereafter, at cost price, such seeds from other countries, for the 
above and other gardens, on due notice of thoir requirements being given. 

8. From Mr. D. Landreth of Philadelphia, dated 16th May, advising the 
despatch, at the end of April, per WiUiam Sturgh, of the Society’s consign- 
nient of vegetable, cotton, tobacco and maize seeds. Suggests that the order 
for next year’s consignments should reach him in all January. ’Beferred to 
the Garden Committee. 

9. From Messrs. James Church, Senior, and W. HaWbrth, returning 

thanks for copies of Leon’s woi*k on the manufacturing and refining of 
sugar.' _ ' 

10. From Major W. M, McMurdo, President of the Simla Agricultural 
and Horticultural Association, forwarding a ieport on the Government 
Garden at Khyntoo (Annandnll), and an account of the prizes distributed 
at the second exhibition of the Society, for grains, vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. 


' (Saturday^ the VMh SepiembeTy 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

After, the proceedings of the last General Meeting had been read, the Pre- 
sident drew the attention of the meeting to the Resolution passed on that 
occasion, and 'to the discussions tliat had lately taken place respecting the 
meaning of the term " oonflrmed,” and stated that, in his opinion, no question 
thiit had been decided on the merits, could be re-agitated on tlm mere question 
whether the minutes should be confirmed, which question merely involved 
the fidelity of the report as a record of what had passed, and the consideH- 
tion whether any rule or law of the Society had been violated by any thing 
which had been done at the preceding meeting. That on a late occasion, Mr. 
Bethuno had proposed to narrow^ the confirmation to. the first of those two 
points ; but that his motion had been negatived : and that it was incorrect 
hence to infer that the Society had adapted the very inconvenient course of 
perinitting a question to be re-agitated" on the merits without Afresli notice, 
and he expressed his satisfaction in finding that what had been stated on 
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th»t point at the laet ’ neetUg .wm ineomet. Bat ae the i^eetion.etood 
postponed until the October meeting, he should conclude ynth no motion on 
the subject, 

Mr, Earie said a few words to the effect, that he considered, and had 
always considered, the word conjlrmation (as used in clause 1, of section 3, 
chapter XI. of the Byelaws) to have a much wider signification than that 
' attributed to it by tho Honorable President, and that at any rate, its mean- 
ing hitherto had not been generally nor clearly understood by the Society. 
He had not, however, the least objection to the word confirmation being 
limited in the manner laid down by the Honorable President, the same 
being effected in the usual way by regular notico of motion. 

Proposed by Hr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Speede,—" That that part of 
the proceedings of the last meeting relating to tho postponement of a reso- 
Intion, carried at a previous meeting, be not confirmed, the same being 
irregular and informal.” 

The above motion on being put to the vote was negatived /-—and the pro- 
ceedings were confirmed in ioto. 

Notice bj "Motions, 

1. By Dr, Falconer " That with reference to Section 3, of Chapter XI. 
of the Bye-Laws, the confinnation of the proceedings means the verification 
of the record as a true record, and the oxiinion of the meeting that the pro- 
ceedings have been regular : and tliat it is not competent for any member, at 
a subsequent meeting, to oppose the confirmation of any resolution that has 
been carried, except on the ground that the proceeding has been irregular 
and in violation of some rule of the Society, or that the record is in- 
correct.” , 

2. By Mr, Wm. iS^orw;— *^Tliat having read Mr. Earle's minute of the 
14th June last, as likewise the remarks of the Honorable President on tho sub- 
ject of the gratuitous distribution of plants, &c.from the Botanical Garden of 
the Honorable Company and not conceiving the reasons set forth auffioient 
to justify the interference of the Society for a discontinuance of such gratui- 
tous distribution,— I beg leave to give notice that at the next monthly meet- 
ing it ^s my intention to propose^— that the six resolutions, passed at the meet<r 
ing of the 14th June, for the discon tinuanco of a gratuitous distributipn of 
plants, &c. as therein referred to, be rescinded.” 

3. By Mr, Geo. Taylor having due regard to the purposes for 

which the Agricultural and Horticultural Society was formed^ it is expedient 
that the gardening and farming- operations of the Society siiould be carried 
on in some suitable spot on the Calcutta side of the river, and that for tho 
purpose of fen^jjljDg the Council of the ^ciety to procure a. propOr site i(pr- 
the fortnatiq ^ ^ a garden on a suitable seal^, the garden to be opened to the 
pahlic und^lpnain suitable restrictions, a ijaiii not exceeding twelve ^onsand 
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rupees of the funds of the S^ociety be held at the cUspoeal of the said^Couneil 
for that purpose.” - * . ^ 

4. By Mr, Geo. Taylor ‘<That as considerable additional funds over and 
above those the Society can afford will be required for cariyiug out such 
project, the public bo applied to to subscribe funds in aid^and that a Commit- 
tee be fanned for that purpose.” . 

Elections: , 

Lieut. Geo. Weld ; Messrs. H. E. Brae, W. P. Sims, H. J . Lee ; Capt. 
T. Lalyeli ; Capt, James Ramsay ; Dr. C. B. Francis ; Major E. J, Dickey ; 
' Dr. W. J. Ellis ; Messrs. James Hunt and James Sinclair. 

Proposals. 

Wm. Camming, Esq., Malda, — proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. P. MacArtlmr. 

Captain Vincent Eyre, Artillery,— proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by 
Mr. A.Grote. ^ 

Walter Campbell, Esq., Post Master, Kamarara,— proposed by Mr. C. 
Cantor, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Mr. Robert Ross, Calcutta,— proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. 
Rose. 

Geo. Hill, Esq., Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. A. Wallace, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Stephen Momay, Esq., Superintendent Assam Tea Company’s Planta- 
tions, — proposed by Dr, G. M. Porteous, seconded by Mr. D, Begg. 

T. A. Campbell, Esq,, Post Master at Sumbulpore,— proposed by Lieut. 
T; lUttray, seconded by Lieut. W. R. Alexander. 

Gregor H. Grant, Esq., Indigo Planter, Bhaugulpore,— proposed by Mr. 
Walter Landale, seconded by Mr. Thomas Grant, 

, Brande Sapte, Esq., Civil Service,— proposed by :>r. Falconer, seconded by 
Mr. Groto. 

James M. Hall, Esq,, Merchant, Calcutta,— ][>roposod by Mr, Wm. Ha- 
worth, seconded by Baboo Rarngopaul^phose, 

Baboo Gobind Chunder Dutt, Merchant, jSalcutta,— proposed by Baboo 
Ramgopaul Gbose, secondod by Baboo Peary Chund Mittra. 

Presentations. 

1. Palms of British East India, by the late William Griffith, Esq., (five 
copies.) Presented hy the'Government of Bengal. 

2. American Ornithology (4 volumes). Presented hy Mr. D. Landreth of 

Philadelphia, *' * • 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for July, 1851. Presented ky the 
Editor. 

4 . Selections from the Records of the ,Bei^l Government, No, % Report 
oh Niiddea Rivers. Presented by the Government of Bengal, 
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5. Journal of the Aaiatic Society of Bengal for April, 1^1. Prmntefi 
the Society. , , * 

, 6. A Oi^ammar of the Pupjabi language, with appendices. Proaented by 
Sir B. Elliot. 

. 7. Twelve plants of Mma Catendiahii. Presented by J. Burton, Esq. 

S. A plant of the Kunawur grape-vine. Presented by R. R. Carew, Esq. 

9. A small quantity of vegetable-marrow seed, gathered in his garden at 
Dinapore. Presented by Lieut.-Col. J. 11. Uandscomhe. 

10. A quantity of onion seed. Presented by the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society, of Bombay. 

Ih A small collection of plants and seeds from the lioyal Botanic Garden 
at Paxadinea, near Kandy. Presented by G. li. ThmaiUs, Esq. 

12. A model of a horizontal water-wheel of his own invention. Presented 
by n. Ilarcoitrt, Esq^ 

Mr. Harcourt states tliat the model “ is a new combination of the inclined 
plane and lever. It is cheap and easy of construction, and will, 1 think, be 
found useful w'lierever water power is available.'* 

13. A small coil of rope made by the Vunccpoorccs frt»m the bark of a tree. 
Presented by F. Sklpwith, Esq. 

Mr. Skipwith observes,— It appears to me to have very great strength, 
but whether it is equal to coir rope I know not. The shrubs or trees from 
which it is made arc, 1 am told, plentiful, and are about six inches in diameter. 
The man who brought me the rope has nroraisod to bring me a bough of the 
tree and some leaves, and if ho ever fulBls his promise I will send them to 
you. The rope is clicap, for the piece sent only cost five pice, the price asked 
for it.” 


The President having previously announced to the Meeting that the demise 
of the Hon’blc Mr. Bethune had caused a vacancy in the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society, submitted, in accordance with Section fi, of Oh. X. of the 
Rules, the following recommendations df the Council, to be considered at the 
next General Meeting. , 

I. That Uent.-Gol. \Vm. Sage, a Member of the Council, be recommended 
to fill the vacancy, in consideration of his long and active services to the 
Society. The Council in making this recommendation wish to state that, but 
for the above, consideration, they would have preferred to recommend some 
other gentlemen ; so many from their own body having been previously re- 
commended to official posts in the Society". 

II. That in the event of the General Meeting adopting the recommendation 

of electing' Col. Sage to the office of a Vicer President, the Council recom- 
mend that Mr. Elliott be nominated to fill the Taeanqy in their body, 

caused by such olocihm.. 
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The Presidont likewii^e road the following trihutte of respect from the 
Council to the memory of their late Assoclato : — , 

The Council in recommending a gentleman to the General Meeting of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society as fit to succeed to the office of Vice- 
President,, vacated by the death of the late Hon'blc Air. Betbune, cannot 
refrain from an expression of their regret for the loss which their Society has 
sustained by the demise of one who evinced a warm interest in the Society, 
and was zealous and active to promote its interests in every instance; as 
indeed he was on all occasions to promote whatever he deemed for the 
welfare of the country with which he was latterly officially connected. 


Read the usual monthly statement from the Gardener. Mr. McMurray 
reports favorably of the American vegetable seeds, received last month from 
Mr. Landrctli of Philadelphia ; all kinds, with the exception of the lettuce 
seed, have produced a fair averngo percentage. The two sorts of cotton se^, 
**.Sea Island” and Petti Gulph” have germinated 84 and 75 per cent, res- 
pectively. The seeds from the Cape having been vei'y recently put in the 
ground, Mr. McMurray is unable to say more in the present report than 
that fifteen of the twenty-one kinds have germinated freely. The Gar- 
dener alludes to several contributions, all which are in healthy condition ; 
among others ten pine-apple plants from Penang, received from Mr. Ar- 
buthnot Emerson; a plant of Roupdlia ijrata, and five of Comlmium gran- 
dif orum, from the 11. C. Botanic Garden; a few varieties of Geranium 
seed from Lieut. K. Williams of the' Engineers, and tweke plants of the 
Cavendish plantain from Mr. J. Burton. 

Commvmcations on various mhjpcls, 

1. From the Secretary E. I. and China Associatic . , submitting a favorable 
report on certain masters of cotton, raised in various parts of India, /rom oc- 
climaUd Nm Orleans' seed of the ninth generation. 

These are the musters to wliich allusion is made in the report of the 
Society’s Committee inserted at page 211 of the last published iiuml^r of the 
Journal, Vol. VII, Part 2. The Association fix a higher value on each than 
was assumed by the local Committee, ranging them from 4^d. to Id, per lb. 
On one in particular, wliich was raised at Cawnporo by Mr. J. G. Bruce, and on 
which the Committee reported to the ofibet that the bolls are large and well 
filled ; kupass very clean ; the cotton which has been divested of the seed 
also very clean, and of good color : staple fine, very beautiful specimens. 
Valued at 5^ per lb — the Association state it to be of bright color, good 
stout staple, and very clean, worth to Id, por lb., being better than fair 
•Orleans.” ^ 

. 2. From Mr. Thomas Toil, submitting the result of his experiments on a 
quantity of “Dak pulass” or kino of the Buieh frondos^a, (weived from Mr. 
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G. G. Mereev of Eta, as a tanniiig materiai. Mr. Toil observes at tbe close 
of hU report, which is too long fbr insertion in this place, it is therefore, 
in my opinion, of no use ;as a tanning substance, in the state of the sample 
sent, but it might perhaps be worthj^of attention as a dyeing substance (for 
its color seems very fast) or for tanning, could its astringent qualities, which 
are considerable, be easily deprived of so much coUtring and gummy matters.*’ 
Mr. Teil forwards a piece of a small calf-skin which, though subjected to the 
usual processes, lias been scarcely one-third tanned, but is highly colored 
throughout. 

3. From Mr. C. Wheeler, presentinganintorestingaccoiint of his attempts 
to establish the cultivation of the coffeo plant at Haziireebagh, and its pro- 
gress to the present time. 

Tbe above three communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

4. From A. Lang, Esq. respecting the cultivation of the hearPs-ease and 
sweet-pea at Allahabad, ^fr. Lang writes 

I shall feel obliged if you will have the English flower seeds, posted 
generally to be transmitted by I)dk banghy hero to mo without delay, they 
reach this rather too late as regards '^ome of the seeds. The seeds 1 myself 
have from England overland in tin and some by letter mail in about a month 
earlier, and 1 have the finest stocks and heart^s-easc from plants which have 
germinated by the end of September or first few days in October. The 
hcart’s-easo sent to the Society is, I think, poor as compared to what we 
might have. I had very poor flowers from them last year, whereas from my 
own imported I had flowers only under two inches square, and though 
all of them of course, were not of that size, nearly 200 pots, they wore a 
beautiful sight, and really astonished the nativc.s. The English sweet-pea 
seed, though it comes up well here, never comes to anything, a few poor 
fliowers may just shew thoraselvca as the hot weather sets in, and then the 
plants are scorched up, in fact I have come to the conclusion. that it is, use- 
less sowing them ; whereas on the contrary, wo have beautiful flowers from 
our acclimated seed which we have had for many years. I have sown it for 
11 years. Last year some pots of sweot-pea sown Sept. 1st for early flowers, 
flowered by the end of November, and the pots having been afterwards put in 
the ground, the plants continued to flower for nearly 4 months. Some 
plants sown later in the ground, the last week in September, when I sow 
most of my flower seeds, were certainly 8 feet high, and were covered with 
blossom. If it would be of any uso I could supply you next year with 2 or 3 
seers of this seed.” “ 

6. From Dr. K. M. Scott, intimating his readiness to meet the wish of the 
Society fo^ seeds of the chocolate t^eo from the Straits ; and that he has 
taken, steps ipjr.bbtein seeds of Ureeola dasUcOf and Borneo nut. <'lt may* 
'be as well^'wehtion,” observes Dr. Scott, ^in case others may be sending 
to y^q,.%tat the 'seeds of the chocelate hut (TKeohroma ca^o) are 
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very apt to spoil, unless rubbed well witfi dry wood asfaes, a$ soon as> taken 
from the pod. If left in the pod they germinate spontaheoasly, but. if 
taken out and put into the earth, many of the seeds are lost, unless treated, 
as above mentioned.” * 

d. From Messrs. C.'M. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, advising des- 
patch per Struan, of the Society’s consignment of vegetable seeds. 

At the recommendation of the Council it was agreed to subscribe' for one 
year, as an experiment, to the Delhi Gazette^ Mofuesilite^ and Lahore Ckro^ 
nicle ; on the understanding that the monthly proceedings of the Society are 
regularly inserted in those papers. 

On the motion of the President, it was agreed that instructions be given to 
procure two or three model bricks, like those used in the construction of 
Prince Albert’s model cottages for the poor, as specimens for imitation here, 
if it be found desirable. 

Before the members separated it was resolved that the next monthly Go* 
ncral Meeting be held on Saturday, the 18th of October, instead of Saturday, 
the 11th, in consequence of the approaching long holidays. 


(Saturday, the IBth October, 1851.^ 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Capt. Vincent Eyre ; Messrs. Ciimmmg, Walter Campbell, Ro- 

bert Ross, George Hill, Stephen Mornay, T. A . Campbell, Gregor H, Grant, 
Brand Sapte, James M, Hall, and Baboo Gobind Chunder Dutt. 

Proposals. 

G. R. Wilby,,Esq., Editor of the Mofussiliie , — proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. S. G. Heatley. 

R. H.. Young, Esq., Indigo planter, Baraset,— proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. P. Mac Arthur. 

Captain J. II. Smyth, Artillery, Jullunder,— proposed by Major J. R, 
"Western, seconded by Major W. Abercrombie. 

Captain S. B. Faddy, (36th N. I,,) Executive Officer, Goorda8pore,-~pro- 
po^by Major Western, seconded by Major Abererombie. 

J. H, Driver, Esq., Jessorc,— proposed by IVir. G. R. French, seconded by 
Dr. Huffn^igle. 

4. C. Wilson, Esq., C.S., Moradabad,— proposed by Capt. G. L. Cooper, 
seconded by Lieutenant Joliu Eliot. ' 
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CaptiSin James Skiniier, 14th Irregular Cavalry^—proposcd 

% Colonel T. E. A. Napleton, seconded by the -Secretary. 

William J. Longmore, Esq., C.S., Maggoorah, — proposed by Mr. G. It. 
• bVench, seconded by Mr. H. Brae. . 

Baboo Kistomobim Chourdry, Zemindar, Midnapore,-- proposed by Mr. 
C. E. Blechyhden, seconded by the Secretary. 

David Andrev/, Esq., Aurangabad,— proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, second- 
ed by Mr. A. B. Mackintosh. 

M^arajali Slireeshchunder Roy Bahadoor, Rajah of Nuddea,— proposed by 
Baboo Shibohunder Deb, seconded by Baboo Pearychund Mittra. 

Captain David Reid, Executive Officer, Deebroghar,— proposed by Mr. 
Willis Earle, seconded by Mr. Joseph Willis. * 

J. Gouldhawke., Esq., of Boribaree, Rungpore,— proposed by Mr. W. E. 
Fergusson, seconded by Mr. 11. llehting. • 

J. C. Johnson, Esq., Purneah,— proposed by Mr. W*. L. Harwood, sccond- 
isd by Mr. Rose. 

J. W*. Reeve, Esq., Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. J. S. Elliot, seconded by 
Mr. W. Stalkartt. 

J. E. Bowers, Esq., of Baiiiundee, Kislmaghur,— proposed by Mr. W. 
Storm, seconded by Mr. Roi^e. 

Clement Pbilippe, Esq., of Balacrolc, Pubna,— proposed by Mr- K, T. 
Larmour, seconded by tbtj Secretary. 

The motion of which notice was given by Dr. Falconer at the Ia.?t General 
Meeting, namely, — 

‘‘That with reference to Section 3, of Chapter XI. of the Bye-Laws, the 
confirmation of the ])rocccdings means the verification of the record, as a 
true record, and the opinion of the meeting that tlic procccilinga have been 
regular ; and that it is not competent foi^ny member, at a subsoqticut meet- 
ing, to oppose the confirmation of any resolution that has been carried, ex- 
cept on the ground that the proceeding has been irregular, and in violation 
of Bonie rule of the Society, or that the record is incorrect”— was seconded 
by Mr. Grote, put to the vote, and carried itnanimomhf. 

The motion No. 2, by Mr. W. Stonn to the following effect, was next sub- 
mitted ; — 

“ That having read Mr. Earle’s minute of the 14th June last, as likewise 
the remarks of the Honorable President on the subject of ibo gratuitous distri- 
bution of plants, Ac., from the Botanical Garden of the Honorable Company : 
— and not conceiving the. reasons set forth sufficient to justify the interference 
of the ,gociety for a discontinuance of such gratuitous distribution,—! heg 
leave to give notice that at the next Monthly Meeting it is ray intention to 
propose — that the six {resolutions passed at the Mcetingof the 14th June, 
for the discontmuauee of a gratnitons distribatiou of plants, Ac., as therein 
referred to, be rescinded.” 
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Mr. Storm made a few remarks in suppori of lik motion, vviiieli was second'- 
cd by Mr. William Greenaway. Messrs. L. Clarko and Speedo spoke against 
its adoption. It was thou put to the vote and negatived by a niajority of 
twenty-two to twenty-one. 

Tlio following motions (Nos. 3 and 4), of which notice was given at the 
last General Meeting by Mr. George Taylor, on behalf of Mr, A.T. Peterson^ 
were next brought forward 

That having duo regard to the purposes for which the Agricidtural and 
Horticultural Society was formed, it is expedient that the gardening and 
fanning operations of the Society should be carried on in some suitable spot 
on the Calcutta side of the river, and that for the purpose of enabling the 
Council of the Society to procure a proper site for tlic^ formation of a. garden 
ou a suitable scale, the garden to bo opened to the [niblic under certain 
suitable restrictions, a sum not exceeding twelve thousand rupees of the 
funds of the Society be held at the disposal of the sai(J Council for that pur- 
pose. 

That as considerable additional funds, over and above those the Society 
can alford, will be required for carrying out such ]|)roject, the public be ap- 
plied to, to subscribe funds in aid, and that a Committee ho formed for the 
purpose.’* • . . 

Mr. Peterson addressed the Meeting at some length in support of his mo- 
tion, wliich was seconded by Mr. 11. W. G. Frith : Colonel Sage, and the 
President likewise spoke in favor of it, and Mr. lluiuc against it. it was 
then put to the vote and carried by a large majority. 


Mr. Earle gave the following notice of motion for the next Meeting in re- 
gard to the six resolutions which were passed at the, General Meeting on the 
14th of June last, suggesting a restriction ou the fr e distribution of plants 
•from tho H. C,’s Botanic Garden : — 

‘‘A, Tliat the words * ResUUnt In Calcutta and xcUkhi thirty miles there- 
of* be substituted for tho words, * Resident in British India* in resolution 
No. 3. 

« B. That it is recommended, that the plants which, under resolution No 3 
are found and deemed to be common in Calcutta and within thirty miles 
thereof, bo defined, and that lists of the same be made out annually, or fi*om 
time to time as may be needful, and that such lists be published for general 
information. , 

C. That for the formation of these lists, and for the determination bf the 
parties who, under Kesolution No 4, shall bo deemed entitled to a free distri- 
bution of plants generally, a committee sitting id Calcutta, to consist of five 
persons, -including the Superintendent of the H. C.’s Botanic Gardenfor 
the time being,— be appointed by tho Governmeht.” 
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The redommeiidatiou of the Couiicil, of which notice was giren at the last 
General Meeting^'- proposing Licnt.-Col. Win. Sage for the offica of Vice- 
President of the Society,' vacant by the demise of the Hon -bio Mr Bethune, 
was duly submitted and unanimously adopted. 

The second recommendation of the Council, —proposing Mr. W. H. Elliot 
to fill the vacancy in the Council caused by the election of Col. Sage, to the 
office of a Vice-President, was also submitted and unanimously adopted. 

Submitted a communication from Mr. Carter of I.iOndon, advising the des- 
patch by the overland conveyance of the usual consignment of annual flower 
seeds ; also a small supply of perennials, bulbs, and fruit seeds. It was 
agreed, on the recoiimiondation of the Council, that as the quantity of bulbs, 
&c., is too limited to admit of a general distribution among the members, 
they be advertised for sale at certain fixed rates. 

In consequence of the lateness of the Lour, several eommuuications and 
presentations, which had been received since the last General Meeting, were 
deferred for the November Meeting. 


('Salurda^f the Slh November ^ 

The Hon’ble Sir l^awrcncc Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting ha\ing been road, it was propos- 
ed by Mr. W. Storm, seconded by Mr. Hugh Fraser,— " that that part of the 
proceedings" suggesting the discontinuance of the gratuitous distribution of 
plants from the H. C. Botanic Garden, be not confirmed, in consequence 
of an irregularity in the voting.” On being put to the vote, the motion 
was 'negativedi and the proceedings were confirmed in toio. 

Elections, 

Messrs. G. R. Wilby, li. H. Young, Captain J. H. Smyth, Captain S. B. 
Faddy, Messrs. J. H. Driver, J. C. Wilson, C.S., Captain James Skinner, 
Baboo Kistomohiin Chowdry, Messrs. W. J. Longmore, C.S., David An- 
drew, J. Gouldhawke, Maharajah Shreeshchundor lioy Bahadoor, Captain 
David Keid, Messrs. J.. C. Johnson, J. W. lieeve, J. P. Bowers, and 
Clement Philippe. 

Propoeah^ 

A. M. Vardon, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
Seconded by Mr. l^rle. 
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Captam W. J. B. Knyvett, 38th Light Infantry,— rproposed by Dr. K. M. 
Scott, seconded by tihe Secretary. 

W. H. Kerry, Es^., of Purneah, — proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Storm. 

Thomas Steers, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, —proposed by Mr. C. A. Cantor, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Robert Diggles, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, —proposed by Air. Earle, second^ 
ed by Mr. J. Willis: 

T. A. Donough, Esq., Abkaree Superintendent, Rungpore,— proposed by 
Mr. H.Rehling, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. C. Neame, Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by Baboo P. C. Mittra, seconded 
by Baboo Radlianauth Sikdar. 

M. F. Sandos, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. George 
Taylor, seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

The following motion j—of which notice was given by Mr. Earle at the last 
General Meeting, in regard to the six Resolutions which were passed at the 
General Meeting on the 14tii of June last, suggesting a restriction of the free 
distribution of plants from the H. C. Botanic Garden, — was submitted : — 

A. — That the words, ^ resident in Calcutta and within thirty miles there- 
of,’ bo substituted for the words * resident in Britbh India,’ in resolution 
No. 3. 

B. — That it is recommended, that the plants which under Resolution No. 3 
are found and deemed to be common in Calcutta and within thirty miles 
thereof, bo deiined, and that lists of the same be made out annually, or from 
time to time as may be needful, and tliat such lists be published for general 
information. 

C. — That for the formation of these lists, and fo the determination of the 
parties who, under Resolution No- 4, shall bo deemed entitled to a free distri- 
bution of plants generally, a committee sittitig in Calcutta, to consist of live ' 
persons,— including the Superintendent of the H. C. Botanic Garden for the 
time being,— be appointed by the Government.”-* 

Mr. Earle made a few remarks in reference to the above motion, and sub- 
mitted the following written observations as explanatory of his views, which 
it 'vriis agreed, should bo received and incorporated in the proceedings : — 

Questiofis^before fhe Society. 

Certain Resolutions passed at the Society’s Meeting of the 14th June 1851, 
but unconfirmed, regarding the free distribution of plants fro)n the Hon’ble 
Company’s Botanic Garden now referred by vote of the Meeting of the 9th 
.August 1851, for reconsideration next October, with a view to afford time to 
members, to give due notice at the l^ptember Meeting, of such motions 
as they wish to propose on the suhjeist. 
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Minute. 

1st. Ke^rdiug the matter of “ ^Triist” I say nothing further at present, 
tlian that I feel disappointed that the original letter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. Kyd to Government, on the formation of the Botanic Garden, lent by 
]jr. Falconer to the Hon’ble President, and by liim road at the Meeting of 
the 14th June, was not submitted to the Council, to whom the enquiry as 
to the eicislence of a trust had been referred. 

2nd. Touching the main object of the Besolutions, I do not feel tliat sufti- 
cient ^reasons have been adduced to warrant, at present, any interference on 
the part of the Society with the free distribution of plants from the Hon’ble 
Company’s Botanic Garden. 

3rd. The injury alleged to be inllietod by the free distribution upon the 
laborers for profit, hi and near Calcutta, soeuis to luc as yet to have no 
existence. No one has complained, no one has sought our interference, for 
no one, I believe, has suffered, whilst many liave bonetitted and will still 
benefit by the free distribution of plants both common and rare. 

4th. The time, I tbinh, is not yet come even for Calcutta and its \iciiiity, 
much le.ss for tlio Mofussil, when as fi lends of free trade we may feel called 
upon to act in the way propo^sed by the licsolutions. 

5th. Hence, I object especially to the 3rd Resolution that on an assumption 
of the gratis distribution of common plants from the Botanic Garden being 
an interference with the freedom of trade” in and near Calcutta, wo 
suggest to Government to set a price on them, above the ordinary market 
rate,— to bo charged not merely to parties living in Calcutta, but to all 
private persons I’esident in*‘ British India.” 

6th. Supposing the argument to hold good as regards Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, I would ask, what right have we to extend its application 
to the Mofussil ? Arc. we prepared to shew to Government that plants 
which have become common here^ through free distribution or otherwise, are 
equally so throughout the Ui>per Provinces ? 

7th, On the contrary, 1 think that both reasonable inference would shew, 
and a recourse to facts prove, that many of the Botanic (rarden plants which 
are common in Calcutta and this neighbourhood, become less and less as you 
recede from the point of free distribution —so that what is al/undant here, 
may bo even rare in distant stations. 

8th. I therefore submit this question to the Society. Can we with pro- 
priety, without first obtaining the consent, or learning the sentiments of 
the residents in the MofUssil, among whom are 260, 270 or 9-16th8 if odf* 
own members, -seek to abridge their free" privilege, because we may be 
willing to limit our own in this particular case and locality ‘i 

9th. On resolution No. 4 I will only observe, that it offers to give what 
I fear, under the very special circumstances stated, will rarely or ever bo 
asked for, , 
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lOtli. 1 shall be glad for the reasons, stated that the«ix Resolutions be al- 
lowed to drop,— or in other words, that they be not oonfirxncd. 

But.if coniirmed at the October Meetings, I will then and there give 
notice of, or with leave at once propose,— a modidcation of rule 3rd> and 
certain resolutions having for their object the carrying out^ in a satisfactory 
manner;, if passible, of resolutions 3 and 4. 

My' view, in moving such amendment and additions, is to render these re-- 
solutions 3 and 4 more reasonable and less objectionable, than 1 know them 
to be considered by many who are not members of the Society, 

September 12, IS5\ , Willis Eaule. 

The President and Col. Sage addressed the meeting against the motion, 
which was then put to the vote and neffatimd^ 

Notice of Motions, 

The following notice of motions were given for the next General 
Meeting 

No. 1.— By Mr. Hugh Fraser—" That with the view of giving the Mofiis- 
sil members another opportunity of expressing their opinion on the subject, 
the question of addressing the Govei’nment respecting the distribution of 
plants gratuitously from the il. C. Botanic Garden, be reconsidered.” 

No, 2.— By Mr. Willis Earle—" That tho resident members of this So- 
ciety, when temporarily absent, sliall have the same privilege of voting on 
questions of wliich one month’s notice is given, as is accorded to Mofussil 
members under Section 8th, of CJiapter XL of tho Rules of the Society.” 

Presentations, 

'i'hc following presentations were announced ; — 

1. Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van Dieman’s Land, 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 of Vol. I. Presented by the Soc' fy. 

2. Fortune’s Report upon the Tea Plantations in the N, W. Provinces 
(10 copies). Presented by ike Government of Uie N.W,P, 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for August ISbl. Presented hy the 
Editor. 

4. ^ A copy of the samo woi:k, for the same month. Presented by the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, 

6. 'Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May 1851. Presented 
by the Society, , 

*6. Specimens of Assam cloths, manufactured under M;%jor Hannay’s su- 
perintendence, of Moonga silk, Rhea and other native fibres worked up toge- 
ther. r, Submitted through Major Jenkins, for ithspection. ^ 

7. Bpeoimens of tea pi^parod . after the fashion of the Singphoos. Pre- 
sented by Major Jenkins. 

8; A slab of peepul wood (Fims religjosaj, well poliaUod and beautifully 
grained. Presented by C. E. Blechynden, Esq, 
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9. A further supply of seed of Victoria rcgria, gathered in the early part 
of September from the Duke of Northumberland’s Garden. Presented by 
Dr, Wallick 

10. A case of camellia and peach plants from China. Presented by Ar- 
bu^not Emerson^ Esq, These arq in excellent condition. 

11. A quantity of regetablc seed^ acclimated in the public garden at Delhi, 
consisting of lettuce, brocoli and cauliflower ; also a case of poplar and 
quince plants. 

These plants have unfortunately arrived in a perfectly decayed state. 

12. Sixteen seers of coflee seed from Chota Nagpore. Presented by Ma- 
jor Jlannyngton. 

Major Hannyngton forwards this seed from liaving observed appli^ 
cations made to the Society for it by residents in Assam. Major Han- 
nyngton observes: "The Garden made at this station has been sold to 
a native who promises to use his best endeavours to bring it forward. 
There is no doubt but that in this district coflee of excellent quality 
may be produced, but X think its cultivation would require peculiar cai^ 
and consequently bo expensive. Therefore, it requires to be proved whe- 
ther it ban be cultivated profitably. The present proprietor of the Gar- 
den, Baboo Sumbhoo Chunder Banerjea, appears to have good hope of 
final success though he has not made any profit .is yet. He would be glad 
to supply the Society with seed, and any encouragement given to him 
in this way might be useful in aiding the important experiment that ho is 
carrying on.” 

13. Three grape-vines of a very superior description from South Carolina. 
Presented by Dr, Iluffnagle, 

One of the above three was received in a sickly condition, and the other 
two dead. 

14. A quantity of coflee and chocolate seed. Presented by G. U, 
Thwaites, Esq.^ Superintendent Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon, 

The, chocolate seed has reached in an unserviceable condition. 

15. A basket of orchids, from Khoolna, in Jossore. Presented by R, W, 
G, Frith, Esq, 

16. A few sorts of seeds, from the West Indies, consisting of neesbeny^ 
star-apple, and sweet orange. Presented- by E, M, Cowell, Esq, 

17. Six mango seedlings of a superior sort. Presented by Thomson, 

Esq, - / 

18. Four kinds of fresh strawberry seeds, received from England by the 

last Presented by Willis Earle, Esq, 

iPfrpe\xv grape-vine plants of the finest sorts, from Mooteeharoe. Pressntr. 
ed^W,H,mi^,Esq, 

A quantity of acclimated m^onctfee seed. Presented by P, Jayson, 
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21. A few blosaoras of lavender, raised in liis Gai*den at Doriindafrom 
plants of three years old, which have been exposed in the open air ail tlie 
year round. Presented by Lievtenant T. Rattray. 

A recommendation was brought up from the Council iii regard to the Tes- 
timonial to Mr. Hume. The Council suggest that the Testimonial be in the 
form of a breakfast service in silver, with devices or ornaments appropriate 
to the occasion, and that it bear the following inscription : Presented to 

James Hume, Esq., as a token of his valuable services as Honorary Secretary 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, during a period of 
eight years, 1851.” 

The Council farther recommend, that the assistance of Dr. Wallich be 
solicited on this occasion ; that he be requested to place himsolf in communica- 
tion with an eminent Silversmith in London, with the view of obtaining the 
breakfast service in question, and that a bill of exchange for the equivalent 
of Rs. 1500, from the sum of Rs. 1686 subscribed for this purpose to the pre- 
sent date, be transmitted to Dr. Wallich to enable him to carry out the 
above recommendation. 

Ucsolvcd, that the recommendations of the Coinicil be adopted. 

Tho President having brought to the notice of the Meeting that, by an 
oversight, the names of the gentlemen to serve on tho Committee, which had 
been app^nted at the last General Meeting for tho purpose of collecting sub- 
scriptions for the new Garden, had not then been given in, — it was moved 
by Mr. Peterson, seconded by Mr. Hugh Fraser, and Resol oed--tha,t the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen form the Committee : —Messrs. L. Clarke, Geo. Taylor, 
Spencer Judge, James Cowell, E. Blyth, C. Durschmj^t and W. P. Pergus- 
son : the Members of tl\e Council, to be ex ojflcio Mt ibcrs of the Commit- 
tee, and any five to form a quorum. 

The Gardener’s monthly reports for September and October, were submit- 
ted, together with a tabular statement shewing the germination of the Ame- 
rican and Cape vegetable seeds of the present season, which is altogether fa- 
vorable, two or three kinds, such as lettuce, leek and carrot, being excepted. 

Mr. McMurray states, ho has now ready for distribution to the Members 
whose names have been registered, a lot of mangoo and peach grafts ; he has ' 
also 50 peach grafts derived from the American stock received' in the Gar- 
den in Maroh 1850. The Gardener farther reports that about 2,500 sugar- 
canes of various kinds are now available, and should bo appUed for without 
delay by those who may be desirous of obtaining supplies for the present sea- 
son ; as also for arrow-root tubers which are now fast advancing to maturity. 

lit connection with the above, a letter was read from Mr. Dougherty, of 
the Barraokporc Park, respecting the American and Cape vegetable seeds. 
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Mr. Dougherty reports favorably of both assortments, with two or three 
exceptions ; ho considers that the American, though good, has not been so 
carefully selected as that of last year, while the Cape batch is very fresh, 
and all the seeds have germinated very freely, with the exception of turnip, 
radish, and Windsor bean. 

A report from the Garden Committee was. next submitted respecting the 
consignment of seeds for next season from the United States. The Commit- 
tee suggest that the sum of 1736 dollars be appropriated for vcgetablo, cot- 
ton, maize, tobacco, and a small assortment of indigenous seeds ; and that 
certain quantites of each, as named in their report, bo obtained. The re- 
port of the Committee, which was recommended by the Council, was 
adopted. 

Cmnmii>nicatiSns on various mbjects. 

The following letters were also submitted : — 

1 . From Lieut.-Col. T. E. A. Napleton, Honorary Secretary, Branch Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society, Delhi, respecting the present state of the 
public Garden under his charge. The following are extracts from Col. 
Kapletoii’s communication " Will you make known to the Parent Society 
that the bad state of my health has, for many months past, completely put 
it out of my power to jwrite an occasional report even of the progress towards 
completion of the Delhi Branch (Sarden under my charge ; and tliough now 
unable to undertake so pleasing a duty as fully as I could dcaim I have 
much pleasure in making known the following items : — 

“The whole of the Garden, 28 bigalis in extent, has been laid out ; carriage 
drives 22 feet broad, walks of all descriptions, finished, and gravel put down 
on most of them ; thi^ handsome summer houses for the Hower plants have 
been finished. The flower gardens completed with choice designs. The 
vegetable grounds all but finished, and have been well ploughed and ma- 
nured, and the seeds sown arc germinating beautifully in a fine new soil. 
Pucka water-courses have been constructed, on trance gateways finished. 
Another well of excellent water nearly completed on a high piece of 
where the cdnal water could not be convoyed. 

“The young trees and' plants throughout the grounds present a most 
healthy appearance, some of the -poplar trees liavo attained a height of 12 
and 14 feet, and are flourishing admirably. 1 liave prepared many more pop- 
lar cuttings for the Parent Society, and aliall have a dozen more young 
quince trees ready soon.” 

Col. Napleton observes that the expences of the monthly establishment, 
which he details, are Bs. 136, and he goes on to state The, foregoing ex- 
pence is'^met by monthly subscriptions from the residents of Delhi, 40 Bu- 
pees is subscribed by natives, and the rest by the Europe port^nof the 
society, but it is with some difficulty wo can at times manage to get the 
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whole sum subscribed, but I hope ez^ m^ity months have passed a^aj to ^ 
see an addition to the subscription list. The seeds plioduced last season 
in the public garden have realized -500 Rupees, ind thus the buildings and 
other expensive works have been completed. The labor, the anxiety, the 
constant supdrvision in an impaired state of health undergone by me in this 
undertaking, I will not attempt to describe ; there is one thing, however, 1 
hope the Parent Society will understand, which is, that I have done my very 
utmost to forward the cause of Agriculture and Horticulture, for which I 
claim no praise, no ciredit. If my leisure hours arc employed usefully there 
is a satisfaction in that alone, wliich amply repays me.” 

2. From Captain A. Thompson, reporting on the muster of rope made 
by the Munnepoorees, received from Mr. Skipwith, and presented at the 
September meeting. 

3. From Messrs, P. S..I)’Rozario and Co., offering the aid of their Press to 
print gratis one thousand copies of the address respecting the proposed new 
garden, which it is proposed to circulate to all the Members of tlio Society. 

The Secretary moiitioued, that having previously given the order to the 
Bishop’s College Press, he was unable to avail himself of Messrs. D’Rozario’s 
liberality. 

Kesolred, — that the best thanks of the Society be given to Messrs. D’Boza- 
rio and Co. for tbeir handsome offer. 

4. From Messrs. Grindlay and Co., London, advising the despatch per 
overland' mail of a box of vegetable seeds from Messrs. Lawson and Son of 
Edinburgh. 

This consignment, which is a small one, was intended originally for dis- 
tribution among the resident members only ; but in consequence of the non- 
receipt of tiic supply from Van Pieman’s Land, which was intended for 
Mofussil members, it was agreed, on the recommer ’.ation of the Council, to 
subdivide the above quantity, and distribute it to all applicants. 

5. From Mr. James Carter, intimating his inability, as onginally propos- 
ed, to forward the remainder of the bulbs and fruit seeds by tire September 
steamer, but promising to send them by the next opportunity. 

JR'SSolved , — that the stock in hand l>e distiibutcd without further delay to 
those members who have registered their names, and that the remainder be 
forwarded to them when received from Mr. Carter. 

The following extract from Mr. Carter’s letter, regarding the despatch of 
flower seeds by the August steamer, is given for the information of the 
members generally : — ' ' 

I trust you will have received the eleven cases in flne' condition as I took 
the greatest caVo in packing and.arranging them. It might be necessary to in- 
form subscribers that some seeds as larkspurs, particularly the annuaVvbs., 
such as iieOt last; ^o not well bear transplanting. Perliaps it would be also 
beneficial to their interest to state that, if in transplanting mixed 
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or perennials they were to observe the foliage carefully, they might separate 
many of the varieties and species which would, in many cases where the di< 
versity of tlie height is great, be of advantage.” 

Applications for vegetable and flower seeds were submitted from the Ma- 
nagers of the public gardens at Azimgliur, Mirzapore and lierhamporc. 

The Secretary stated that these applications had been met by desire of the 
Council in the present instance, with an intimation that the Society will be 
prepared to obtain hereafter, at cost price, such seeds from other countries 
for the above and other gardens, on due notice of their requirements being 
given. 


( Saturday y the l^th Vecemher^ 1851.> 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections, 

Capt. W, J. B. Knyvett, Messrs. A. M. Vardon, \V. 11. Kerry, Thos. 
Steers, Robert Biggies, T. A. Donough, A. C. Ncame, and M. F. Sandos. 

Proposals. 

T. Kenny, Esq., of Salguraadea, Commercolly,— -proposed by M. B. Dodd, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Ro.se. 

J. P. Thomas, Esq., Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. Dodd, seconded by Mr. 
Rose. 

Justin Finch, Esq., of Shahporc, Oondee, Tirhoot,— propo.sed by Mr. W. 
Earle, seconded by Mr. J. Willis. , 

Rajah Jyc Mungul Sing, of Ghadour, Monghyr,— projjosed by Mr. John 
.Bean, seconded by the Secretary. 

P. Durand, Esq., Ncschinderpore factory, Jessorc,— proposed by Mr. R. C. 
Bell, seconded by Mr. Geo, McNair. 

George Pauling, Esq., of Poopree factory, Tirhoot,— proposed by Mr. W. 
Greenaway, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. D’Cruz, Esq., Junior, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. C. J. Sutherland. 

The Honorable C. R. M. Jacltson,— proposed hy Sir Lawrence I'eol, se- 
conded by Mr. M. Wylie. 

Hie motion No. 1, of which notice was giyon by .Mr Hugh Fra^r at the 
last Meeting,-^** That with the view of giving the MofitHKil members ahot)ier 
opportunity of expressing their opinion on the subject, the* question of ad- 
dressing llhe Government .respecting the distribution of plants gratuitously < 
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from the II. C. Botanic Garden be reconsidered,” was hrouglit forward, se- 
conded by ^Mr. J. Sinclair, iind carW^(f. 

The motion No. 2, by Mr. Willis Earle,- "That the Resident Members 
of this Society, when temporarily absent, shall have the same privilege of 
voting on questions of which one month’s notice is given, as is accorded to 
Mofuesil members, under Section 8, of Chapter XI. of the Rules of the So- 
ciety,” was also submitted, seconded by Baboo Radanauth Sihdar, and nega- 
tived. 

^ . Notice of Motions. 

The following notice of motions was given for the next General Meet- 
ing : — 

No. 1. — By Mr. Willis Earle. — " That the six Resolutions, i*egarding the 
free distribution of plants from the Hon’ble Company’s Botanic Garden, 
passed at the meeting of the 1.3th June last, bo rescinded.” 

No. 2. --By Mr. W. G. Rose.—^^'VhaX this Society respectfully submit to 
tlic Government of India that it would tend to promote Horticulture, if the 
llon’ble the East India Company were to cease distributing plants gratui- 
tously from their Garden, to persons resident in India, after three years’ 
notice being previously given to that effect.” ^ 

« Presentations. 

1. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for lSoO-51. Presented 
by the Chamber. 

2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for September 1851.. Presented 
by the Editor. 

3. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. 4 : Report 
by the Railway Commissioner, 1851. Presented by the Government of 
Benyal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. VI. 1851. Presented 
by the Society. 

5. A case of mango grafts and fig cuttings. Presented by the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society of Bombay. 

These have arrived in excellent condition. 

6. A small assortment of seeds (names not .given) from the Punjaub. 
Presented by Capt. T. C. Blagrave. 

7. A few seeds of vegetables and a small collection of flower bulbs, 
from Monsr. Lafoii, Seedsman at Bourdcaux. Presented by E. E. Duhus, 
Esq. 

8. Two cakes of soap made from the oil of the Mahwa seed (Bassia lati- 
folia) without the addition of tallow or of any otlier fat. Presented by 
Monsr, Caff arel of Monghyr. 

9. A muster ,of fibre (description not given) from Upper Assam" Pre- 
sented by LieuL-Col. JenkinSf On behalf of Major S^ F. Hannay: 
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A v€ry farorable report was submitted front the Hemp and Flax Com- 
. miUoo on the above parcel. 

10. Samples (1 and 2) of coffee raised at Tespore, in Upper Assam. Pre- 
sented by Captain C. S. Reynolds. 

Oaptoin Reynolds is not aware from what stock these seeds have been rais- 
ed, but lie believes that all the coffee in Assam, lias been obtained from the 
seeds of some plants received from the Botanic Garden. 

A report from the Coffee Committee on the above musters was laid on the 
table. 

The Gardener’s Monthlj* Report wa.s submitted. Mr. McMurray speaks 
most highly of the vegetable seeds received by the November steamer from 
Messrs. Lawson and Son, of Edinburgh. Of the 71 kinds of flower seeds 
received by the October steamer from Mr. Carter of London, 56 have already 
germinated freely. The Gardener reports that the contribution from Major 
Hannyngton, of Chota Nagpore, of coffee seeds, lias proved a total failure : 
and that the supply received from the Royal Botanic Garden at Ceylon, has 
not -yet germinated, though sown threi? ago. Mr. McMurray adds, 

that ho can now supply a quantity of cabbage and cauliflower plants to any 
members desirous of them ; and that in a short time hence he will b»^ able to 
dirtribute plants of herbs of various kinds raised from tbo Edinburgh seed ; 
as also of seedlings of annuals from Mr. Carter’s stock. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were likewise submitted : — 

1. From Charles Moore, Esq., Director of the Botanic Garden, Sydney ; 
on the subject of vine plants, and their distribution 

" I would now beg to state, as well for your information, as for that of the 
Secretaries of other similar Societies to your own, tliat I have under my* 
charge a fine collection of vines of nearly 200 varieties, and that I will ho 
happy to supply cuttings of these or indeed of any thing else which this 
Garden can afford, upon the application of the Seci’Dtary of any Agricultural 
or Horticultural Society in the East Indies ; in return, I should bo glad to 
receive plants, or the seeds of plants, valuaVlo'for tho purposes of j^conomy, 
the arts, or the sciences. May I, therefore, beg that you will have the good- 
ness to make this known to all of your correspondents who may feel an 
interest in the advancement of such matters.” 

; 2. From A. Sconce, Esq., suggesting that the Society offer quarterly 
|j^emia for the best samples of dried plantains. 

Council, to whom Mr. Sconce’s communication had boon refeired, arc 
of opinion that premia are not required for the above, it having been ahvady 
tried and .found to answer remarkably well ; and that it may be safely left 
to private entorpriase tb turn it to account as m export article. , 
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The opinion of the Council was adopted. 

3. From H. Cope, Esq., conveying the thanks of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of the Punjaub for certain books presented to their li- 
brary by the Agricultural Society of India. 

4. From Mr. James Carter^ advising the shipment of the remainder of the 
flower bulbs and fruit seeds to complete the consignment of the season. 
These have been lately received and distributed. 

Eefore the Meeting separated it was resolved — 

1st, — That the Garden Committee be requested to report ^o the next Ge- 
neral Meeting respecting consignments of seeds for next season. 

2iid, — That the Floricultural Committee and Fruit and Kitchen Garden 
Committee, bo authorized tp make the necessary arrangements respecting the 
approaching flower and vegetable shows.. 

3i*d, — Tliat the Secretary (as recommended by the Council) be authorized* 
to collect subscriptions on account of the proposed now Garden, placing the 
same in the Bank of Bengal. 
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Report from the Council to the Anniversary Meetiny^ January 1 0^//, 

1852. 

The Council liave to make the following Report to the Members 
of the Society on the occasion of their present Anniversary Meeting. 

And, in the first place, tliey have much -satisfaction in stating that 
the number of new Members that have been elected during the past 
year, namely 122, exceeds that of any previous year, except 1837," 
since the formation of the Society. Agreeably to former usage the 
classification is here given, and stands thus : — 
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The total number of Members at the close of December 1850 
was 527. This, with the addition, as above mentioned, of 122, 
makes the gross total number of Members up to the present time to 
amount to 649. From this must be deducted deaths 13, resigna- 
tions 20, and 8 whose names ha%e been removed from the list, their 
subscriptions being irrecoverable, in all 41, making the real number 
now borne on the records of the Society to be 608. Of this num- 
ber 37 are Members who have compounded for their subscriptions, 
61 are absent from India, 9 are Honorary, 2 Corresponding, and 4 
Associate Members, making in all 113 to he deducted, and tlius 
leaving 495 as the actual number of paying Members, instead pf 
416 as last year. ^ 

: iu^^Ambng the deaths recorded the Council regret to specify that of 
;P;he Honorable Mr. Betliune, a Vice-President of. the Society, who, 
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though he had been conoected with the lustitution but a eoinpara- 
tively short period, evinced a warm interest in its proceedings, and 
was zealous and active* to promote them. They have also to notify 
the demise of 12 other Members, namely, Mr. H. H. Bell, Indigo 
Planter at Agra, for many years an active and useful correspondent ; 
Mr. John Barton, Merchant, Calcutta; Mr. W. C. Lochner, of the 
Civil Sernce ; Mr. F. R. Hampton, Merchant, Calcutta ; Captain 
Copps of the Steamer Enierprize; Lieut. Wm. Hay of the Bengal 
Army ; Mr. R. B. Lake, Merchant, Calcutta ; Mr. Charles Tucker, of 
the Civil Service ; Mr. Jeffrey Finch, Indigo Planter; Mr. F. Bailey, 
Merchant ; Dr. John Reddie, Advocate ; and Mr. J. F. Cathcart, of 
the Civil Seiwice. 

The Council have to report favorably on the condition of the Fi- 
nances of the Society, and to submit the usual statements of receipts 
and disbursements, vested fund, liabilities, and arrears of subscription. 
As regards the former, it will be seen that the total receipts amount 
to Rs. 21,()30-4, to which sums has to be added the further amount of 
Rs. 1,041-14-10, being balance at the close of 1850. The disburse- 
ments during the year have been Rs. 21,549-9-8, leaving a cash ba- 
lance in Bank of Bengal, and in the hands of the Government Agent, 
of Co.'s Rs. 1,095-7*^2, and with the Treasurer Rs. 27-2, forming a 
total of Rs. 1,122-9-2, on the 31st Decmber, 1851. 

The Vested Funds in the hands of the Government Agent, as per 
account rendered to 31st December, amounts d Rs. 22,366-10-8 in 
the 4 and 5 per cent Government Loans. 

The Council do not deem it necessary to draw attention to any 
particular Item of receipt or disbursement, as the statements furnish 
full particulars in detail, and these, as usual, will be printed as an 
appendix to this report. 

The arrears of subscription at the end of 1850, as stated in the 
last report, amounted to Rs. 6,473-12-9. Of this the sum of Rs. 
3,561-0-9 has been collected, leaving a balance of Rs. 2,912-12, of 
of which Rs. 878 may be considered as irrecoverable. The balance 
of these arrears, after the above deduction, is Rs, 2,034-12, which 
being added to the unpaid subscriptions of 1851, forms a total 
due to the Society of Hs. 6,278-13-6, as explained in lists I to 3 
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The liabilities of the Society are Rs. 4,134, being balance of (*ost 
of seeds for the past season : these will be more than liquidated by 
arrears due for subscription, for seeds, gi’afts, &c. disposed of by the 
Society, and the Cash balance, which form a total of Rs. 8,534-14-8. 

The Council have had under consideration the establishment of a 
new garden on the Calcutta side of the river, in place of the present 
garden, tlic situation of which is deemed too remote to be constantly 
visited by the Members and others who take aii interest in horticul- 
ture. The appropriation of Rs. 12,000 out the Society’s accumu- 
lated capital of Rs. 22,000, to form the nucleus of a fund for this 
object, has been assented to by the majority of the Members both in 
Calcutta and the Moftissil. Should sufficient subscriptions not be 
realized for obtaining a good site on the banks of the river, it is pro- 
posed to place the garden on the most fit and convenient spot that 
can be procured elsewhere, in the vicinity of Calcutta. As fully ex- 
pressive, in a few words, of tlie principal objects contemplated by 
the proposed move, the Council desire to put on record the following 
extract from an appeal which has been lately made to the Members 
of the Society individually, and to the public, with the view of in- 
creasing the sum appropriated by the Society : — 

‘‘It is confidently expected that this garden will be in every way 
worthy of the Society ; th^the establishment of it will promote in 
many ways the progress of the science of Horticulture, as Well in its 
more important branches, as in the less important, but more attractive, 
branch of Floriculture. The garden will be constantly open to the 
observation of the Members of the Society, and its governing, body^ 
arid of the public generally ; and opportunities will thus be constant- 
ly afforded of comparing cultivation there, with cultivation elsewhere, 
and the practical cultivators will thus steadily obtain instruction : 
whilst, it is hoped that the garden will be hencefortli, under skilled 
superintendents, a. Training School of gardeners and cultivators. 
Whilst advancing the objects of the Society, it is desired to give to 
the public generally a resort to a near and pleasant place of recrea- 
tion, which Calcutta greatly needs. This is particularly useeded for 
^milies, and, subject to the ordinary restraints against, any abuse of 
%he privilege, it is proposed to give public generally a free admis- 
sion to the garden at all convenient hours and times/’ 
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The Council are happy to announce that the importations of 
flower and vegetable seeds from the Cape, North America, and Great 
Britain, have proved, with few exceptions, as good as those of 1850 ; 
that from Messrs. Lawson and Son, of Edinburgh, especially, reached 
in such excellent conditi^Hi that it is a source of regret that consign- 
ments from that quarter cannot be received earlier in the season, so 
as to admit of a general dissemination to Members throughout 
the country ; it arrived in the early part of November by the 
overland conveyance, and was distributed to Members resident 
in Calcutta and its vicinity. A consignment of vegetable seeds 
has also been ordered from Hobart Town for Mofussil Members, 
under the impression that it would reach its destination in July 
or August, but to the present time, no tidings have been received 
of it. 

The usual exliibitions of flowers, vegetables and fruits were held 
during the past year under tents in the Auckland Garden, on the 24 th 
of January, 1st of March, and 11th of April; on which occasions 
prizes to the amount of Rs. 959 and four silver medals were distri- 
buted. The competition was very fair at all these shows; but more 
especially, as regards vegetables and fruits, at the exhibition in 
January ; and, in respect to flowers, at the show in March. On the 
last named occasion the competition was greater than at any previ- 
ous exhibition that has taken place : the produce of about .50 gar- 
dens was submitted, which may be deemed oucouraging, when it 
is considered that these floricultural exhibitions have been but re* 
cently established, as compared to those of vegetables and fruits ; 
and that at the first, which was held in 1845, the cornpetitioii was 
limited to five persons, whose united productions scarcely exceeded 
50 plants. The attendance of visitors was also considerable at the 
exhibition in March\ greater indeed than on any previous occasion 
of a similar nature, it being calculated that upwards of 2000 per- 
sons were present. This circumstance, combined with the annually 
increasing competition, prove that these periodical shows hate had 
the effect of creating a greater interest in this pleasing pursuit than, 
previously existed. The general arrangements for the display of the 
various specimens submitted on these occasions, though still open to 
improvement, have been pronaUnced by the. judges to be very good. 
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ajid a decided improvement on the shows which were formerly held 
in the Town Hall. 

In the early part of the past year the Society was officially inform* 
ed of the formation at Lahore of an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society for the Punjaub. From subsequent coimnunications it 
would appear to be progressing satisfactorily, and likely to prove of 
benefit hereafter towards developing the resources of that large and 
fertile province. The i*ecently established Society at Delhi is also 
prospering under the care of Lieut.-Col, Naplctoii, through whose 
zealous efforts a public garden of 10 acres in extent has been formed 
in a comparatively short period at that station. 

The Council cannot close this brief Report without adverting to 
the resignation, during the past year, by James Hume, Esq., of the 
office of Honorary Secretary, which he has held for a period of H 
years ; and placing on record the following resolution which they pass- 
ed on the receipt of his letter ; — Resolved,— that the Council cannot 
submit this letter of resignation to the next General Meeting without 
expressing their regret at Mr. Hunie^s retirement, and at the lo.ss of 
his valuable services, extending over a period of 8 years ; and they 
doubt not the same will meet with a suitable acknowledgment from 
the Society.*’ At the subsequent General Meeting, held in April, the 
following resolution was unanimously agreed to : — 

“ That the Society in accepting the tender bf Mr. Hume’s resig- 
nation of the office of Honorary Secretary, returns its cordial thanks 
for his valuable services during a period of 8 years ; and desires to 
put on record the sense which it entertains of the unremitting zeal, 
ability, and attention, which Mr. Hume has on all occasions devoted 
to the business of the Society, * 

It was recommended by the Council, on .the same occasion, that a 
suitable acknowledgment of Mr. Hume’s services might be made by 
means of a private subscription amongst the individual Members of 
the Society, and the Meeting fully concurring in that suggestion ex- 
pressed its readiness ** to carry out any object tending to mark the 
sense it entertains of the late Honorary Secretary’s services.” 

The sum subscribed, in purstiance of this object, amounts to lls. 
1686, and it having been determined that the Testimonial should be 
in the form of a breakfast service, ii^ silver, with devices or orna- 
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» 

nients appropriate to the occasion^ to be manufactured in Englandj 
and that the kind offices of Dr. Wallicb, who is residing in Loudon, 
should be solicited on the occasion, the sum of Rs. 1500 has been 
remitted to that gentleman to eilable him to carry out the wishes of 
the subscribers. 

It only remains to add, by way of record, that it having been 
deemed inexpedient to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Hume’s retire- 
ment, Mr. Blechynden, who has performed for many years the duties 
of Deputy Secretary of the Society, has been elected to the Office of 
Secretary. ^ 
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Staienient of Receipts and Disbursemefits of the Agricultural anti HorticuU. 
tural Society of India^ from 1st January to the 3 1 St December, 1851. 
RECEiP^ra- 

From Members) Subscriptions collected during year for the 

ordinary purposes of the Society^ ... ' ... 15,3&3 13 9 

Dittos additional temporary subscriptions to assist in meeting 

the Society’s proportion of the debt on the Metcalfe iiall, ‘i 0 0 

M Government annual donation, ... ... ... 1,045 0 0 

M Ditto, monthly allowance for 19 months, at 135-]3'6 per 

mouth, ... ... ... ... ... 1,630 9 n) 

,, Sir Lawrence Peel, donation to the Society for the year, to 

encourage tlic culture 6£ ilov^ers, &c., ... ... 400 u u 

3,u75 2 0 

,, Accruings of interest on fixed assets, ... ... ' ... i.olo 0 Q 

,, Proceeds of Sugar cane delivered from Che Nursery Garden, 

including the cost of packing, ... ... ... 34 4 6 

,, Ditto Mango, &c., grafts. Ditto from ditto, ... ... £16 K 3 

Ditto of 10 maunds of Jute raised in the Garden. ... ... £0 0 0 

,, Ditto of a proportion of surplus Cape and American regu- 

table and English flower seeds, bulbs, and fruit seeds, ... 1,694 0 0 

Ditto of Copies of the Transactions of the Society, ... 96 0 0 

„ Ditto of Copies of Uie Journal, ... ... ... 75 12 0 

„ Ditto* of Copy of Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening, ... 2 0 o 

„ Ditto of old seed casks, &'c , ... ... ... 2 10 9 

,, Ditto of Doob Grass seed, (cost of gathering), ... * ... 4 6 0 

,, Members, being the amount of freight, &;c., on boxes of seeds 

to their addresses, p;ud by the Society ip 1649-50, ... 11 1 6 

,, Members, amount repaid for postages, &c., packing charges 

for seeds, &c., ... ... • • ... 10 13 3 

,, J. G. Bruce, expences incurred in the transmission of Cotton 

seed, ... • • • • • • ... 4 6 0 

,, Public Library, its proportion of cost for, certain repairs to 

out-o(iices of Metcalfe Hall, ... . 16 12 0 

2.189 4 3 

Total receipts, Co.’s Rupees, 21,630 4 0 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December, 1850, • • 219 5 10 

„ Ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, •• ... 811 3 0 

„ Ditto in the hands of Secretary ditto, •• •• ... 11 6 0 

1.041 14 10 

Grand Total, 22,672 2 10 

D1SBURSE.MENTS. 

Fokeicx Vegetable akd Flower Seeds. 

By Messrs. C. N. Villet, for Cape Garden seeds su{>plied in 1851, * • 2,036 0 0 
„ Mr. James Carter, for English flower seeds supplied in 1850 and 

1851, , ... •. ... 4,128 0 1 

M Messrs. Lawson and Sops, for Edinburgh Vegetable seeds suppli- 
ed in 1850, ^ . ... ' ** *■ 36 4 0 

,, Messrs. Braddon and Co., for a box of Cape Bulbs, * • • . 8 0 0 

Ditto, for a packet of Cape Perennial soeils, • • • • . 8 0 o 


6,216 4 1 
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MsOAt 

By Messrs. Mamiltou and Co., for supplying 3 Silver Medals, 

Library* 

,, Books purchased duriiig the year, for. the Library, • 
Binding Books, during the year, - • # * * 

PaiNTIKG. 


. . 36 0 0 


. . 856 6 3 

* . 83 0 0 

279 8 3 


„ Sundry parties for printing receipts and schedules of prizes for 

flower shows, circular letters, 3:c., • • • « . • . . . . 826 14 0 

Journal. 


,, Bishop’s College Press for printing part 2 of Vol. 7, • • > • 796 4 0 

„ Mr* Stapleton, for lithographing and coloring plates for ditto, • • 82 0 0 

Nursery Qardbk. 


878 4 0 


,, Ordinary cxpcnccs incurred on account of the Nursery Garden, 

from 1st December 1850 to 30th November 1851, • • 3,405 14 6 

,, Extraordinary ditto for a Cart and Wheelbarrows, for the pur- 
chase of plants and for glazing Gardener’s Bungalow, • • 849 13 3 

Establishment. 


3,655 11 9 


,, Amount for Establishment from let December 1850 to 30th No- 
vember 1851, • • • • ♦ • 


* * 5,769 3 6 


Pkcukiary Rewards. 

,, Prizes to MalieCK for vegetables and fruits at the Exhibitions held 

on the 84th January, Ist March and 11th April 1851, • » 558 0 t> 

„ Ditto to ditto for flowers at the ]>xhibitions held op the same dates, 407 0 0 
,, Delhi Branch Society's annual donation for 1851,'* • • 

,, Ditto the value of 4 silver medals for ihSO and 1851, • ^ .? 

1,059 0 0 


,, Advertising in the Calcutta and Up-country Newspapers, no- 
tices of general meetings, of shows of vegetables and 

flowers, distribution of seeds, &c., ... " • • . . , . . 40-^ 7 g 


Stationery. 

„ Stationery for office bocks, and for the use of the office, and 

brown packing paper fbr packing seeds, . •• 181 7 6 

Freight. • 

,, Freight on hoRcs of seeds, books, 3sc. sent and received fVom the 

Cape of Good Hope, England, America, &c., •• 31J13 

Metcalfe Hall. 


,, Assessment on Metcalfe Hall from May 1850 to October 1851, 

(•Society’s proportion of,) • • • • • • • • 157 8 0 

„ Jessop and Co., in AiR of a moiety of tlieir bill for iron railing 

for the Metcalfe Hall, - • • • • • • 590 0 3 

„ Burn and Co., whlte*waihing, painting, &c. 4 of the out offices of 

Metcalfe Hall,* • •• •• •• ** 60 0 0 

„ Ditto, Society’s proportion of quarterly allowance for inspecting 

the Metcalfe Hall from 1st Novomber 1850 to July 1851. * . 45 0 o 

,, Sundry parlies fof various articles of furniture, . • • 58 8 F 


911 9 6 
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Postage akd Sundry other Charges. 

Jiy Postage on letters, &c., sent and received, and copies of the Jour- 
nal and for petty expences, • • • • 654 IV 0 

„ Extra packermen for subdividing seeds, • • • . • • 36 15 U 

Mr. J. G. Bruce, refund of balance at credit on account bis sub 
scriptioD, • • . . % • • • . 

,, Botanic Garden for a glazed case for plants sent to M. Bojor, 

Mauritius, • • • • • • • • 

u For expences incurred in putting up a fence round a portion of 
the Auckland Circus, for superintending the erection of 
tents, for refreshment and conveyance for Band, &c, for 
dower and vegetable shows during the year, &c., • • 

,, Presents to Constables for attending at Horticultural and Flori- 

cultural Exliibitiuns daring the year, • * • > 94 0 

,, Mrs. D'Cruz, for her gratuity for 19 months, at 30 Rs. per month, 360 0 
„ Government Agents' commission, brokerage, &c. charges during 

the year, •• •• »• .. 36 


64 14 6 


16 0 0 


358 0 6 


Fekhvick'r Hand book of Gardening. 

„ Administrator General, proceeds of 7 copies of Fenwick’s Hand- 
book, • • • * . • • • • • » 


1,608 9 4 


14 0 u 


Total Disbursement, Co.'s Rs. 
,, Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December 1851, 

,, Ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, 

,, Ditto in the hands of Secretary ditto, • * « •' 


* •• '••21,549 


• 677 13 6 

• 417 10 8 

• 37 3 0 


9 


8 


1122 9 2 


Grand Total, Co.’s Rs 22,673 2 It) 
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Prcoitfcitt: 

SIR LAWRENCE PEEL. 

W. G. ROSE. ESQ. RAJAH PERTAP CHUNDER SING. 

LIEU1'..C0L. W. SAGE BABOO RAMANAUTH TAGORE. 
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A. H. BLECHYNDEN. ESQ. 
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JAMES CHURCH, ESQ. 
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W. H. ELLIOTi’, ESQ. 

A. EMERSON, ESQ. 

H. FALCONER, ESQ., M D. 

A. GROTE, ESQ. 
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BABOO PEARYCHAND MITTRA. 
a. T. T. PETERSON, ESQ 
BABOO RAMGOPAUL GHOSE. 
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The Right Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A.M., F.A.S., London. 
Charles nuffhagle. Esq., M.D., Calcutta. 

John Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.6.S., Professor of 
Materia Medica, King’s College, London. 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., London. 

J. Mackay, Esq. 

Don Ramas de la S^gra, Island of Cuba. 

Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Giessen. 

N. Wallich, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., London. 

James Hume, Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta. 
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Abercrombie, Major Wm., Bengal Engineers, Barrackpore, 1 837 
Abbott, John C. Esq. Indigo planter, Rajshaye, . . . . 1847 

Adam, George Ure, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . ; 1836 

Adanis,t Arthur, Esq,, . . ... . , ' . . . 1818 

Aiuslic,t Daniel, Esq. Merchant, .. 1840 

Ainslie, W, Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, . ; ; . . , 1847 ' 

Alexander, t Wm. Stewart,' Esq. Civil service, . . . . , 1840 

Alexander, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 1846 

Alexander, Lt. W. R. E. Ramghur Lt. Infantry, Doninda, 1850 
Alexander, G. il. M. Esq. Civil service, Etawah,. . . . 1850 

Alexander, Lieut-Col. J., C.B., Gun-Carriage Agent, Fut- 

.teeghur, .. .. .. 1851 

Allah, James, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Bhaugulpere, . . 1851 

Allen, J,H. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . , . 1850 

Allen, W. J. Esq. Civil settee, Balawire, . ; . . 1850 
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Anderson, M’m. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 1840 

Anderson, Major W., C.B., Artillery, Ishapore, 1847 
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Andrew, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Aiimngahad, . . I Hoi 

Armstrong, Capt. G. C. (47th Regt* N. I.), Loodiana, . . 1849 

Ashootos I)ey, Baboo, Merchant,^ Calcutta, ... 

Atherton,f 11. Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . . . 1845 

Atkinson, Thos. James, Esq. Indigo planter, Biirdwan, . . 1840 

Auld, S. J. Esq, Indigo planter, GSrbetah, . . . . . . 184(» 

Baldwin, Capt. R. II. Horse Artillery, Peshawur, . . 1850 

Balfour, G. G. Esq. Civil service, Mongliyr, . . 1844 

Balfour, Lewis, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 1842 

Barlow, Sir Robert, (^ivil service, Calcutta, . . . . 1 832 

Barry, G. R. Esq. Serajgunge, . . 1849 

Barton, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1838 

Bay ley, H. V. Esq. Civil service, Hooghly, . . . 1850 

Bean, J. Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Mongliyr, . . 1850 

Beaufort, Francis L. Esq. Civil service, Jessore, .. 1838 

Begbie, A. W. Esq. Civil service, Agra, . . . . 1851 

Begg, Dr, D. Calcutta, ... .. .. .. 1850 

Bell, R. C. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, . . . . 1851 

Bcllairs, F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 1840 

Bentall,* Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 1837 

Berkeley, R. Esq. Extra Asst. Comr. Goojerauwalla, Punjaub, 1 851 
Biddle, t 11. Esq. Superintendent Bengal Coal Comjiauy’s 

Collieries, Raneegunge, .. .. .. .. 1848 

Birch,* Major Frederick William, (41st N. I.) Mooltan, . . 1838 

Birch, Licut.-Col. R. J. II., C.B., Judge Atlvocatc General, 1841 
Brijonauth Dhur, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 1843 

Blagrave, Lieut. T. C., (2Gth Regt. N. I.) Jullundur, . . 1850 

Blake, t C. n. Esq. .. 1835 

BlecliYuden, C. E., Esq. Supt. lladnagore Silk Filatures, 
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Blcchynden, A. II. Esq., Sccy. Agr. Ilort! Society of India, 1851 
Blundell, Honorable E. A. Civil service, Malacca, . . 1848 

Blyth, E. Esq. Curator Museum Asiatic Society, Calcutta,. . 1850 

Bogle, Lt.-Col. Archibald, (2nd Regiment N! I.) Commis- 
sioner of Tenasserim Provinces, Monlmein, .. 1836 

Bowers, J. F. Esq. Indigo planter, Bamundee Factory, 
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Bowring, Samuel, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, .. .. 1843 

Bracken, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1835 

Brae, 11. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, . . . . . ^ 1851 

Brodie,* Captain T. (10th Regiment N. I.) Principal As- 
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ft" Bhcel Corps, and Assistant Political Agent in Meywar, . . 1843 
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Vr,) ‘ 1850 

Carmichael,t Col. C. M., C.B., 6tli Light Cavalry, , . 1836 

Carpenter, t Colonel T. D., .. .. .. .. .. 1840 
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Carter, J. AV. Es(|, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1843 

Cautley, Lieut. -Col. P. T., Bengal Artillery, Roorkhcc, via 
MozufFerniiggur, . . . , ... . . . . . . 1 833 

Cavenagh, Captain 0. (32nd N. I.) Superintendent Mysore 
Princes, &c., Dum-Dum, , . . . . . . . . . 1848 

Champneys, Ca])t. E. G-. (33rd N. I.) Deputy Military 
Auditor General, Calcutta, . .. .. .. .. 1848 

Chapman, Henry, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, . . . . ,1850 

CliHrles,t Rev. James, D.D., ^ . . . . . , 1848 

(Jheap, George Charles, Esq. Civil service, Baulcah, .. 1837 

( ’Jieape, Col, Sir John, K.C.B., Chief Engineer, Fort AVil- 

liam, .. , .. , 1841 

Check, George Nicholas, Esq. Medical service, Bancoorah,. . 1837 

Church, James, Esq. Senior, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1850 

('hurch, James, Esq. Junior, Merchant, Calcutta, . . , . 1851 

Clapperton, J. B. Escj. Medical service, BaiTackj)ore, , , 1849 
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Admitlcil 

Clarke, LoHgucville, Esq. F.R.S., Barrister. Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 183!) 

Cockbum, Wm. Esq. Supt. of Collieries, Burdwau,. . . . J81b 

Colebrooke, Capt. T. E. (13tb Regt. N. 1.) Regt. 

of Ferozepore, Meerut, . . . . ISoO 

Colquhoun,t Hugh, Esq. Indigo planter, , . js Jt; 

Colvile,* Sir J. W. Puisne Judge, Supreiiu* (\nut, Culeulta, 18 IP 
Colvin, f Colonel John, C. B. (IIonor:\ v Member), . . 1830 

Colvin, B. J. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, , . IS j^ 

Colvin, John Russell, Esq. Civil s(*rvi(*e, Calcnffa, . . , . 1837 

Congreve, f C. Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. IHJo 

Congreve, Lieut.-Col. G. C.B , (IT. M. 2Plb Regt.) Meerut, 1818 
Cooper, Captain G. L. (Artillery,) Agra, . . 1840 

Cooper, J. II. Esq. Calcutta, . . .. .. .. .. 1842 

Cope, Henry, Esep Editor of the Lahore Chrome! t\ I.ahore,. . 184/ 

Corbett, Lieut. -Colonel Stuart, CM]., (25th N. I ’^hajehnn- 

pore, .. .. .. .. .. .. 183(i 

Corric,t Edgar, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . 18 lO 

Cossiuauth Chowdry, Baboo, (’o.ssi pore, .. .. 184!) 

Courjou, F. Es(|. Iiuligo planter, Chundernagore, . . . . 183!) 

Cowell, James, Jvsej. Merchant, Caleut in, .. .. .. 1838 

Cowie,"** Ileuiy, Esq. Alerehaut, Calciilla, . .. ,, iS37 

Cowie,t David, Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1842 

Cox, Licut.-Colonel II. C. M. (32mJ llegiiiiejit X. I.) Wuzec- 

rabad, ] 838 

Cox, J, II. W. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdab, . , . . 1845 

Cumming, M'ilUani, Esq. Indigo ])lanter, Malda, .. 1851 

Cunliffe, K. E, Eso. Ci^i] Sv‘r\j(v, Mynicnsiiig, .. .. 1851 

Currie, Ivhvai i, Esq. Cr.i) ^ervicc, Cale.ttta, . . . . 18-^0 

Dalhousie, The Most Noble tlic Manjuis of, Guviniur 

General of India, . . , . . . 1 8 18 

Dalrymple, James, Esip Indigo planter, Kisiuiaglmr, 18 Hi 

Dalton, Lieut. E. T. (Ptii N. 1.) Asst. Coininr. of Assfou, 

Gowhatti, .. .. .. .. 18 48 

Dalyell, Major T. Deputy Pay-Master, (Jawnporo, . . . . 1851 

Dampier, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . J844 

■Daunt, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, . . 1851 

Davidson, II. Esq. Civil service, Loodiana, . . . . 1848 

Davies, Lieut. S. H. J. (51st Regiment N. I.) Jidluudur, . . 1851 

Dearman, George, Esq. Alerchant, Calcutta, 1845 

Debehdernauth Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 1850 

Denham, J. G, Esq. Medical service, Pooree, . . . . 1844 

DeVerinne, Charles, Esq. Indigo planter, Jcssorc, . . . . 1850 

Dick, R. K. Esq. Civil service, Bijnore, .. 1845* 

Dickey, Major E. J . Stud Dept. Saharunpore, . . . . ■ 1851 

Diggles, l^bert, Estp Merchant, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Dirorn, William Maxwell, Es(]. Civil service, Chittagong, . . 1837 



Admitted 

Dixon.* Lieut.-Coionel '’harles G. (Artillei%) Superiutendeat 

of A jmcre aud Mairwarra,. . . . . . . . 1836 

Dodd. il. E3<[., MoiTliant, Oalmitta,. . .. .. 1851 

Dtinou 2 ;h, T. A. Iv- AlAam* Siipt. llongporc, .. . . J851 

Dorin, Jos- {»!> .\l« \Mud<‘r, Es(| Civil service, Calcutia, .. 1837 

Doo jiis, .srv ( jilcutta, . . 1851 

D{nefoi/. n : ■■■'!•, Dhangulpore, .. 1848 

l)r:j*:it:.;/; /*. ii . :.{ n i./ot 1850 

Dri' or, l‘ Jc.-hOiv .. .. .. 1851 

Dhbvis, E. W. ■■ iip. pbu.vcv, CoollKiveah. .. 1847 

DvxkhiiiJiraui*!!' '‘IiM-.Vi rj* ; . . Cali-iiila. .. .. 1848 

Dull*, AV ill. f‘ «|. )f ' = !•: » •} .<• 1; ore, .. .. 1847 

Dumcvgii'*. J. I I i; st‘r.i( V, .. 1847 

DnrrsehiiiidK i ’ .'.t, Tuen ii.'i.if, Caleuttii, . 1847 

Eakli:, W'iiil', .V , lOia, .. .. .. 1830 

Edgeworth, Vr] .hui t> .. ( ivil service, Moolian, I83f> 

Edmond, t 'i'h'.i; t.. ) . .. .. .. 1847 

Edinoiv'4o»i(', f Cro;.. !. Es.ii <L'ivil service, .. .. 1844 

Elias,* Owen John, C . - lirot. Calentta, .. .. 1837 

Eliot. Lientenain Joi* lulrih } Ca\Mjporc, .. .. 1839 

Elliot, J. 15. Esq. Cim! - E,* miji .. 1851 

Elliott, AV. Tlcury, Ls<;, < Calcutta. .. .. 1839 

Elliot, Scott, E.s{|. Ah rclnoif, Cah ntla, .. 1851 

Ellis, Dr. W. J. ?ubim, .. 1851 

Eltoii, II. N. Esij. Aledical service Myo- ’n inT . . 1849 

Emerson, Avbat] ,*iot, Est[. Supio .ot* ndviil E-..::iL.-p''n* and 

Oriental ('otnpany, CA'deiUtu, . .. 1848 

Eniiu, E. J. Es(| Aleiehasd, fJalenfta, .. .. 1819 

EshaneliViiidcr Hlio.-o. iluboo. Meviihaid . C.* ■ itia, .. .. 1848 

Eniiii:;. illi.iui, Ksq. Meicbau^ Caleiitia, .. 1851 

Evu Mneent, Artillery. C*\Y;d;or. .. .. 1851 

Eai>i>\. 1 apt. il phitli N. I.) Executive Officer, Goordas- 

pore, . . . . . , . . , . _ . , 1851 

Falconer, II. Esq., Al.D. and A.M., Medical service, Supt. 

H. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1839 

Farie,t Gilbert, Esq. Merchant, .. . . .. 1846 

Faudon, N. Esep IMorchaut, Calcutta, 1851 

Fell, 11. n. Esq. Zcomanccah Factory, Ghazeepore, .. 1850 

Fcnning,f Captain S. W. (Bengal Artillery), .. .. 1839 

Fergusson, William Fairlie, Esq, JMcrchant, Calcutta, •. 1837 

Fergusson, J. IT. Es(p Merchant, Calcutta, .. . . .. 1851 

Ferris, Major Joseph, (ME, Conimandant 2nd Regiment 

Seikh Infantry, Kangra, ,, .. .. .. 1846 

Fimninger, The Rev. T. A. C. Chaplain, Ferozepore, . , 1851 

Floyd, t W. M. Esq. Civil service, . . 1848 

Forlong, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Mulnaut, via Bongmig, 1850 



Francis, C. U. Esq. M.B.'Meilical service, Banda, . . 

Fraser,' Hugh, Esq. Sooiiderbund Grantee, Calcutta, 

Fraser, Major Hugh, Bengal Engineers, Fort William, 
French, John Gilmore, Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Dacca, 
French, Henry G. Esq. Indigo planter, Mcerguuge, viA Ma- 
homedpore, . 

French, Gilson R. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, 

French, G. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Meergonge, via Maho- 
Tuedpore, . . 

Frith, R. W. G. Esq. Jessore, 

Fytche, Lieut. A. (70tli Regiment N. I.) Assistant Conimis- 
sioncT of Arracan, Sandoway, 

Garrett, Robert Birch, Esq. Civil service, Parneah, 
Garstin, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Sarun, . . 

Garstin, Lieut. -Colonel Edward, Engineers, Calcutta, 

Gasper, G. M, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Gerard, Capt. John Grant, Sub- Asst. Conimy. Geul. Hissar, 
Gifford, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . " 

Gilbert, Major General Sir W. R., K.C.B., (Bengal Fusilcers), 
Calcutta, 

Gill, Capt. Robert (44th Madras N. L), Jaulna, 

Gilmore, M. S. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack,. . 

Gilmore,f Allan, Esq. Merchant, 

Gilmore, W. F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Gladstone, t IMurray, Esq. Merchant, 

Gladstone, t Adam S. Esq. Merchant, 

Gobinclchundcr Sen, Baboo, Merchant Calcutta, 
Gobindchuiider Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 
Goorooclmrn Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Gooroodoss Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . , , 

Gopaul Lall Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Gordon, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore, . . 
Gduldhawke, J. Esq, Indigo planter, Rungpore, . . 
Gouldsbury, F. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, . . 

Grant, t William Patrick, Es<|., 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 

Grant, Archibald, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
Grant, James, Esq, Civil service, Dinagepore, 

Grant, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore, , , 

Grant, Gregor, H. Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore, 

Gray, J. J. Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, . . . . 

Greenaway, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Greig, Alexander, Esq. Medical service, Lahore, . 

Grey, J. E. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Griffiths, S. P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Arthur, Esm Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 

Gj|jPiis,t CMrles, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 


Ail milted 

mi 

1847 

1850 
1839 

1839 
1841 

184/ 

1843 

1849 

1837 

1838 

1834 
1846 
1838 
1846 

1851 
1851 

1841 
1837 

1850 

1842 

1840 

1850 

1851 
1846 

1842 

1850 
1846 

1851 

1843 

1835 

1836 
1835 

1837 

1848 
1851 
1846 
1850 

1844 

1849 
1.844 
1837 , 
1833 



VJC 

AdmiUed 


GubbinSj.F. B. Esq. Civil Service, Benares, .. .. 1844 

Gubbina, M. R. Esq. Civil service, Agra, . . . 1842 

Guise, Captain Henry J. (28th Regt. N. I.), Peshawiir, , . 1844 
Guise, R. C. Esq. Medical service, Meerut, . . . . . . 1850 

Gulliver, Lieut; H. W. Bengal Engineers, Ferozepore, .. 1851 

Gungapersaud Gossain, Baboo, Seram pore, . . .. .. 1849 

Gvratkin, Lieut.-Col. E. (23rd N. I.) Supt. of Studs, N. W. 

P., Haupur, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1850 

IIalkett, Henry Craigie, Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, . , 1839 

Hall, James M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, ..... .• 1851 

Halliday, John, Esq. Merchant, Akyab, .. .. .. 1849 

Hamilton, R. N. C. Esq.'Civil service. Resident at Indore,. . 1835 

Hamilton, H. C. Esq. Civil service, Tumlook, .. .. 1851 

Hammill, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1844 

Handscomb, Lieut.-Col. Isaac, (2Cth Light Infantry) Dina- 
pore, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1845 

Ilankin, Lieut. G. C. Adjt. Cth Irr. Cavalry, Sealkote, . . 1851 

Mannay, Major Simon Fraser, (40th Regiment N. I.) Com- 
manding Assam Light Infantry, Jeypore, . . . . 1837 

Hannyngton, Major John C. (24th Regiment N, I.) Deputy 
Commissioner, Chota Nagpore, . . . . . . 1837 

Harrison, R. P. Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. . . . . 1842‘ 

* Harwood, W. L. Esq. .Clerk to the Police Magistrates, Cal- 
cutta, . .. .. .. .. .... 1851 

Hastings, Lieut, the llon’ble E. (32nd Regiment N. L), 
Calcutta, .. .. ,, .. .. .. .. 1846 

Hathorn,f H. V. Esq. Civil scrrice, . . . . 1844 

Hawkins,*t John Abraham Francis, Esq^ Ci U service, . . 1837 

Haworth, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1851 

Hearsey, Brigr. J. B. Commanding at Wuzeerabad, . . 1851 

Heatly, S. G. T. Esq. Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1841 

Hedger, W. N. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Hemnauth Roy, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 1845 

Henderson,t Henry B. Esq, Merchant, . . . . 1839 

Henley, T. F, Esq. Gdosree, 1843 

Hermanson, J. P. Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore,. . . . 1847 

Hewett, K. H. Esq. Chuppra, . . . . . 1844 

Hewett, G. Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Cutwa, ,. .. 1848 

Higgins, Lieut. G. E. (3rd Regt. N. I.) Jheelum, . , . . 1851 

Biggins, Geo. Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Higginson, J. B. Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore, . ^ . 1837 

Hills,* Jamea, Esq, Senior, Indigo planter, Kishnagur, .. I837 

Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1842 

Hill, Captain G. M. (17th Regiment N. I.) Deputy Pay 
Master^ Jullundur, .. .. .. Ig4(j 

Hill, J: M. Esq. Indigo planter, Barrah factory, Tirhoot, . . 1850 

Hill, Joseph, Esq., ditto, ditto, . .. . . .. 1850 

b 



X 


AdmitUd 


Hill, Geo. Esq. Acct. Generars Office, Calcutta, . ; 
Hodgson, Brian Hanghton, Esq. Daijeeling, . . 
Hodgson, R. F. Esq. Civil service, Gya, 

Hogge, Major Charles (Artillery), Dum-Dum, 

Hollings, Charles, Esq. Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Gya, 
Holiings, Captain G. E. (38th Regiment N. I.) Deputy Com- 
missioner, Leia, Punjab, . * . . . . .... 

Holroyd, Lieut. Chas. Assistant Commissioner Assam, Gow- 
hatti, . . . . . . .... 

Horee Mohun Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, . . 

Houghton, Major R. (63rd N. I.) Wuzeerabad, 

Huifnagle, Charles, Esq. Merchant, (Honorary Member), . . 
Hume, James, Esq. (Barrister,) Police Magistrate, Calcutta, 
(Honorary Member), 

Hunt, James, Esq. Railway Contractor, Calcutta, .. 
Hurreynarain Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Huthwaite, Lieut. -Colonel Edward, C.B., (Horse Artillery,) 
Loodianah, . . . . .... 


1861 

1839 
1847 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1849 

1837 

1847 

1837 

1839 

1861 

1844 

1841 


Ince, R. Esq. Salt Agent, Chittagong, . . . . ’ . . 1848 

Inglis, Henry, Esq. Sylhet, 1835 

Inglis, J. Esq. Depy. Commr. Punjaub, Sealkote, .. .. 1861 

Jackson, C. C. Esq. Civil service, Meerut, . . . . 1843 

Jadhubkissen Bahadoor, Rajah, Calcutta, . • . . . . 1860 

James, Lieut. Hugh, Depy. Commr., Punjab, Peshawur., .. 1846 

JameSjf Capt, H. C. (32nd N. I.) . . .. , . .. 1842 

Jenkins, Lieut. Col. Francis, Commissioner of Assam, and 
Governor General’s Agent on the N. E. Frontier, . . 1828 

Jennings, C. R. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah, .. .. 1843 

Johnson, P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, * .. .. .. 1846 

Johnson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . , . 1849 

Johnson, J. C. Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, . . 1851 

Johnston, Brigadier J. Commg. Hingolee Division, . . . , 1850 

Johnstone, t John, Esq, Merchant, .. .. .4 1849 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . 1843 


Kearnes, D. H. Esq. Indigo planter, Hazrapore factory, vi 
Jepida, 

Kelly, J. P. Esq. Medical service, Balasore, . 

Kelsall, T. S. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Kerry, W. H. Esq. Indigo planter, Pnmeah, . « 
Kettlewell,t W. W. Esq. Merchant, . . ; 

Kettremohun Mookerjee, Baboo, Deputy Collector, NattorC; 
Killwick, F. A. Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, 

King, Robert, Esq. Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Patna, 
E^inleside, Major R. B. (Artillery,) Jullundur, 

[Cirke, Captain H. (1 2th N. 1.) Mooltan, . . ^ ' 


1843 

1848 

1837 

1851 

1837 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1847 

1837 



JdmiUed 

Kistomohun Chowdrjy Baboo^ Zemindar, Guttauli .. .. 18S1 

Knyvkt, Capt, W, J. B. (38th Lt. Infantry,) Barrackpore, 1851 

LAiDLAY,t J. W. Esq. Merchant, . ; . . . . . . 1839 

Lake, W. H. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1843 

Lall Beharee Dutt, Baboo, Merchant^ Calcutta, . . . . 1847 

Lamb, George, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, . . . . ' 1829 

Lamb, Capt. Wm. (51st N. 1.) Lucknow, . . . . . . 1847 

Landale, Walter, Esq. Indigo planter, Lutteepore factory, 
Bhaugulpore, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Lane, Lieut.-Col. J. T., C.B., Comg. Artillery, Wuzeerabad, 1851 
Lang, A. Esq. Cidl service, Allahabad, . . 1841 

Larmour, R. T. Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, . . 1848 

Larruleta,* A. Esq. Indigo planter, Jeygunge, . . 1837 

Latter, Captain Thomas, (()7th Regiment N. I.) Dinapore, 1838 

Lautour, E. F. Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, . . 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Arrah, .. .. 1851 

Lawrence, Lieut-Colonel Sir H. M., K.C.B., Lahore, . . 1840 

Leach, *t Thomas, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1835 

Lee, H. J. Esq. Acct. Baiik of Bengal, Calcutta, . . . . 1851 

Leishman,f R. Esq, .. .. .. .. . . 1844 

Lewis, W. T. Esq. Assistant Resident, Penang, . . •. . 1840 

Liebig, t Hr. Justus, Germany, (Honorary Member,) . . 1843 

Lind, F. M. Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, . . . . .. 1851 

Lloyd, Brigadier G, W. A., C, B., (28th Regiment N. I.) . 

Comg. at Agra, .. .. .. .. ., .. 1838 

Loch, T. C. Esq. Civil service, Beerbhoom, . . . . . . 1843 

Login,* J, S. Esq. Medical service, Futteeghur, . , . . 1850 

Longmore, W. J, Esq, Civil service, Maggoorah, . . 1851 

Lowis, The Honorable John, Civil service, Cidcutta, . . 1838 

Lowth, Frederick, Esq, Civil senice, Gya, . . . . 1839 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil service, All^abad, . . . . 1830 

Loyd, Capt. W. K. Comdt. of Artillery, Aurungabad, . . 1850 

Luke, William, Esq. Civil service, Midnapore, . . . . 1837 

Lumsden, Lieut. P. S. Offg. Dy. Ast. Qr. Master General, 

Peshawur, w .. ., 1851 

liUshidgtOD, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Patna, . . 1848 

l 4 Usbington, Henry, Esq. Junior, Civil service, Agra, . . , ISo-l 

Lyall,t John, Esq. Merchant, . . . . 1849 

McArthur, P^ter, Esq. Indi^ planter, Malda, . . . . 1836 

McCullum, D. Esq. Merchant Calcutta, . . . . . . 1845 

McDonell, E. Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Champarun, 
r Tirhoot : , . . . . J . , . , . . . . 1842 

Maegowan, D. J. Esq. M. D; Ningpo (Corresppnding Mem- 
ber), .. .. .. .. 1851 

M^iCkenzie, James J. Esq, Merc^hant, Calcutta, . . ' . . 1842 

JMEackenzici H. Esq. Indigo ^nter, jingergatchie, Jessore, 1850 



Mackenzie^ Lieut.-Col. J. (8th Lt. Cavalr}',) Comg. Cth Irr. 
Cavaln% Sealkote, . . 

Mackenzie, Btigr, Colin (Madras Army), Comg. Ellichporc 
Division, . . . .. . . . 

Mackinlay, D. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Mackintosh, George G. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 
Mackintosh, Eneas, Esq. Indigo planter, Purueab, . . 
Mackintosh, A. B. Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, . . 
Mackay,f J. Esq. (Honorary Member,) 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnagur, 
McLeod,- Donald Fricld, Esq. Civil service, Coinr. Trans- 
Sutledgc States, 

McLeod, C; Esq. Register, Political Dept., Calcutta, 
MacLeod, B. W. Esq. Medical service, Agra, 

McClelland, John, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, . . 
MacNair, George, Esq. Indigo planter, Babookally factory, 
Jessore, 

Macpherson,*t George G. Esq., . . . . 

Mactier, T. B. Esq. Civil service, Furreedpore, 

Haddock, t Sir T. 1!., 

Mabaraj* Dheraj Matabchund , Babadoor, Rajah of Bnrdwan, 
Maharajah Shreeschiindcr Roy, Babadoor, Nuddea, . 
Maitland, J. Esq. M.D. 8tli Nizam’s Infantry, Lingsoogoor, 
Maletjf Q. W. Esq. Civil service. 

Manickjee,* llustorajcc. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Mansell, Charles Grenville, Esq. C. S., Resident at Nagporc, 
Marks,t C. H. Esq. Merchant, 

Marquis, J. Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, 

Marshmaii, J. C. Esq. Editor of the Friend of India y Scram- 
j)ore. 

Mason, Lieut. Monck, Political Agent, Kerowiy, . . 

Martin, William, Esq. Trader, Darjeeling, 

Masters,* J. W. Esq. Asst, to Commr. of Assam, Nowgoiig, 
Matbie,* Lt.-Col. James, (33rd Regt. N. I.) Deputy 
Commissioner of Assam, Gowhatti, . . 

Mathews, A. H. Esq. Agent, Simla Bank, Simla, . . 
Mauduhehunder Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, . . 

Maxwell, Lieut. J. Harley, Bengal Engineers, Sealkote, 
Mayne, Major H. O. Nizam’s Army, Eilichpore, . . 

Meik,t Captain Alexander, (II.- M. 94th Regiment,) 

Mercer, G. G. Esq. Indigo planter, Eta, 

Mills,* Andrew John Moffat, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. 
Mblloy, R. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta, . . . 

Mohekton, H. Es<|. Civil service, Punjaub, . . . . 

Mondkton, E, II. C. Es«|. Civil service, Humeerpore, 
Mon^,* William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, Burisaul, 
Money, David Jnglis, Esq. C'ivil service, Berhampore, 
Montgomery, R. Esq. Civil service, Lahore, 


Atimiihd 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1838 

1849 

1850 

1837 

183<> 

1848 

1849 
1848 

1851 

1836 
1846 

1837 

1836 
1851 
1851 
1846 

1837 
1837 
1848 

1839 

1829 

1851 

1851 

1835 

1836 
1848 

■ 1849 
1851 
1851 
1848 

1846 
1836 
1842 

1847 
1851 
1836 
1839 
1818 



Xltt 


Appointed 

Mornay, H. Esq. Secretary Assam Company, Calcutta, , . . 1843 

Moriiay, Stephen, Esq. Supt. Assam Tea Co.'s Plantations, 1851 
Morton, C. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, . . . . . . 1848 

Morton, T. C. Esq. Barrister, Snprcme Court, Calcutta, . . 1840 

Morton, Lieutenant William Elliot, Bengal Engineers, . . 1851 

Moses, Owen, Esq. Calcutta, . . ... 1851 

Muir, W. Esq. Civil service, Agra, . . . . . . 1850 

Munro,t Captain William, F.L.S., and F.B.E.S., (H. M. 

39th Regiment,) .. .. 1838 

Muspratt, J. B. Esq. Civil service, Jessore,. . . . . . 1847 

Mutteelal Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1835 

Napleton, Lieut.-Col. T. E. A. (13th N. Delhi, . . 1841 

Neame, A. C. Esq. Inspector of Customs, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Nicholetts, Capt. W. II. Comg. Cade Local Infy. Seetapore, 

Nicol, F. A. M. Sugar Manufacturer, Dhoba, . . ... 1851 

Nihal Sing, Sirdar, of Koopartollah, Jullunder, .. 1849 

Nisbet,'!* Captain E. P. Commander of the Agincourty (As- 
sociate Member,) . . . . . . . . . . . 1 843 

Nurrender Kissen, Bahadoor, Rajah, Deputy Magistrate, 
Midnapore, .. .. .. .. 1851 

O’Brien, Captain Wm. (8th Regt. Nizam’s Infantry,) 
Aurungabad, . . . ; . . . . . . . . ] 846 

Ommaney, M. C. Esq. Civil service, Jaunpore, ,, 1840 

Ouseley,t Captain R. (50th Regiment N. I,), . . , . 1845 

Owen, Captain W. G. (llth Regiment Madras N. I.,) Vizia- 

uagram, • ... 1846 

Owen, J. C. Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta, . . ' . . . . 1847 

Palmer, Brigadier Thomas, (72nd Regiment N. I.) Delhi, 1843 

Palmer,t R. S. Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . .1 844 

Palmer, John Carrington, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . ... 1842 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Palmer, Charles, Esq. Medical service, Jessore, . . , . 1848 

Parsons, Lieut. -Colonel James, C.B. (C6th Regiment N. I.) 

Commandant Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior, .. .. 1838 

Patton, W. Esq. Merchant, Moulmein, .. 1851 

Payter,* J. W, Esq. Indigo planter, Bogorali, . . . , 1836 

Pearychand Mittra, Baboo, Librarian, Public Library, Cal- 
cutta, . . . . ^ . . . . . . . ; . . 1847 

Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, (President,) *. .. .. .. 1842 

Pereira, Francisco, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, ' . . . . 1850 

Perroux, A. C. Esq. Pakparah feetory, Rajshaye, . . . . 1851 

Peterson, A, T. T. Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Peyton, Capt. J. (Comg. 5th Regt. Nizam’s Army,) Au- : 
ruhgabnd, . . ' . . ....... . . ..1850 



A'Vl 


Atimiiitfd 


Sims, AV. P. Esq. Supt. Lunatic Asylum, Calcutta, ’ . . 1851 

Sinclair, James, Esq. Accountant Oriental Bank, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Sinclair, Lt. J. DeC. Comg. Artillery, United Malwa Con- 
tingent, .. .... .. .. .. .. 1851 

Skinner, Capt. James, Comg. 14th Irregular Cavalry, Belas- 
pore, vi& Secundrabad, . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

Skinner, C. Bruce, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Skip wit hj F. Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. ' .. 1842 

Sleeman, Lieut. Colonel 'William Henry, (1st Regiment 
N. 1.) Resident at Lucknow, . . * . . . . . . 1 83(5 

Small, James, Esq. Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1843 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. Proprietor of the Ihtrharu News- 
paper, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 835 

Smith, George Henry, Esq. Ciril service, Delhi, . . , . 1 837 

Smith, t Adam Freer, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . 184 1 

Smith, t Edward, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1849 

Smith, Sidney George, Esq. Civil service, Banda, . . . . 1844 

Smith, Major L. H. (fitli Regiment Light Cavalry,) Meerut, 1849 
Smith, Gow M. Esq. Indigo planter, .lessore, .. . . 1850 

Smyth, Capt. J. ri. Artillery, Jullundur, .. .. .. 1851 

Speede, G. T. Frederick, Esq. Calcutta, (Associate Member,) 1837 
Spottiswoode, Major A. C. (37th Regiment N. I.) Ilaupur, . 1849 

Squire, John, Esq. Medical service, Seonee, . . .. 1850 

Sreckissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, .. . . .. .. 1835 

Sreekissen Mnllick, Baboo, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1838 

Stalkartt, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 1845 

Staplcs,f Capt. N. A. (Artillery,) .. .. .. .. 1847 

Staunton, M. S. Esq. Assistant MUitary Auditor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, . . . : . . . . . . . . 183(5 

Steers, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Stephenson, R. M. Esq. Railway Commr. Calcutta, .. 1844 

Stevenson,*t William, Esq. Junior, M.D., .. .. .. 1834 

Stewart,* Major W. M. (22nd N. I.) Agent Governor Ge- 
neral, Benares, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1837 

Stewart, Wm. McAdam, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1851 

Storm, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1829 

Stopford,t James Sydhey, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1837 

Stopford, Robert, E^. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1848 

Stowell, C. S. Esq. Merchant, Agra,. . . . . . . .. 1839 

Strickland, t R. S. Esq., . . . . . . . . 1837 

Strong, F. P. Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, . . . . 1827 

Stuart, t James, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1847 

Sturgis,t Henry P, Esq. American Consul, Manilla, . . . 1840 

Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military Board Office, 
Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1838 

Sutherland, Charles J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1845 

Sntt Churn Ghosaul, Rajah, Calcutta, . . . . 1 838 

Swatman, Major W'rlliam, ((55th Regiment N, I.) Lahore, . . 1 845 





Admitted 


T A H II u c K N A UTH Roy, Baliailoor, Baboo, Principal Siidder 
Aumeen, Maunbhooni, . . . . . . . . . . ^ 1847 

Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, . . . . *1 845 

Taylor, Capt, P. M. Nizam's service, Lingasuggoor, . . 1849 

Teil, John, Esq. Kiddcrpore, . .. .. .. .. 1840 

Terry, W. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, , . . . . . 1846 

Thehvall, Capt. J. B., (H. M. 24th Regt.) Sealkote, . . 1851 

Thiault, G. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Thomason, The Honorable James, Lieutenant Governor of 
the N. W. Provinces, Agra, . . . . . . 1831 

Thomas, R. M. Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, . . . . 1 849 

Thomson, R. Scott, Esq. Surgeon, Calcutta, . . . , 1838 

Thomson, 'William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, ... .. 1848 

Thompson, J. V. Esq. M.D., F.L.S., Deputy Inspector Gene- 
ral of Hospitals, Sydney, (Corresponding Member,) . . 1840 

Thompson, Captain Andrew, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1848 

Thornton, John, Esq. Civil service, Agra, . . . . 1842 

Thurburn,t K- V. Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . 1844 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Collector, Bolundshuhur, 1843 
Torrens, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, . . 1 846 

Trauter, Goo. Esq. Medical service, Meheedpore, . . . . 1840 

Trevor, Edward Taylor, Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . 1 840 

Troup, Capt, R. (63rd N. I.) Commandant 2nd Oudc Local 
Infantry, Sultanpore, .. .. .. .. .. 1849 

Tpcker, Henry Carre, Esq, Civil service, Allahabad, . . 1837 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Secy , for the time being Local 

Committee, xVllahabad, . . . . . . . , . . 1851 

Tulloh, C. R. Esq. Civil service, Mirzapore,. . . . . . 1841 

Turnbull, Lieut. A. D. Bengal Engineers, Roorkec, .. 1851 

Turner, *t Thos. Jacob, Esq. Civil service, . . . . . , 1836 

Turner, t Alfred, Esq. Merchant, . . ; . . . . . 1847 

Twemlow, Brigadier George, Nizam’s Army, Aurungabad . . 1841 

Tynan, John, Esq, Calcutta, . , . . . . . . . , 1847 

Varden, A* M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1851 

Vetch, Major II. (54th Regt. N. I.) Asst, to Commissioner 

of Assam, Debroghur, .. ,, .. 1842 

Vincent, W. Esq. Indigo planter, Cawnporc, . . . . 1 846 

Vizianagram, Meerza Rajah Vizeram Guzputty Rauzc Ba- 
hadoor, Rajah of . . . . . . . . . . 1847 

Vos, J. M. Esq. Architect, Calcutta, , . . . . 1847 

Wallace, A. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1843 

Wallich,t N. Esq. M. D., (Honorary Member) .. .. 1820 

Walters,*t Henry, Esq., . . , ^ . . . . 1836 

Warwick, B. Esq. Calcutta, . . 1849 

Warwick, Chas. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . , . , . . 1850 

Watson, t James, Esq. Merchant, /. .. 1850 



JL'VtU 


Admiiicd 

Wfttson,* Robert, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1837 

VVaucliope, S. Esq. Civil service, Hooghly, . .. .. 1848 

Weld, Lt. Geo. Fort Adjutant, Chunar, . . . . 1851 

Western, Major J. R. (Engineers,) Jullundnr, .. .. 1849 

West, C. II. Esq. MCrcliant, Lahore, . . . . . . 1 850 

Wliainpoa, IVIr. ^lerchaiit, Singapore, . . . . . . 1 

Wicnholt, W. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Wight,* Robert, Esq. M.I)., Madras Medical service, Super- 
intendent Government Cotton Plantations, Coimbatore, . 1836 

Wilby, G. R. Esq. Editor of the Meerut, . . 1 85 1 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Bareilly, .. .. 1840 

Williamson, Lient. James, (49th llegt, N. I.) Dorunda, .. 1849 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1827 

Wills, Augustin, E^q. jMerchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Wilson, A. G. Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Gyah, .. .. 1847 

Wilson, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Opium Agent, Gazeepore, .. 1848 

Wilson, J. C. Esq. Civil service, Moradabad, .. .. 1851 

Wingrove, E. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1 84G 

Withecombe, J. 11. Esq. Civil Asst. Surgeon, Darjeeling, 1851 
Wodehouse,t The Honorable P. E. Ceylon Civil service, . . 1846 

Wood, Browne, Esq. Assam, .. .. .. 1848 

Wood, W. H. J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Woodcock, t T. Parry, Esq. Civil service, . . . . . , 1841 

Woodcock, E. E. Esq. Civil service, Maldah, . . . . 1840 

Woomeschunder Ghose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Wray,f L. Esq.. . . . . . . . . . , . . 1 840 

Wyatt, Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Riingpore, . . . . 1836 

Wyatt, G. N. Esq. Indigo planter, Champariin, . . . . 1848 

Wyatt, S. G. Esq. Office of Accounts, Treasury, . . . . 1851 

Wyld, Capt. W. 4th Lancers, Sealkotc, . . . : . . . 1851 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq, Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta,. . 1844 

Yotjng, G. L. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, .. 1845 

Young, t Robert, Esq., .. .. .. .. 1850 

Young, R. H. Esq. Indigo planter, Baraset,. . . . * . . 1851 



PROPOSED NEW GARDEN 


OF THK 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


It is purposed to establish a new Garden of tlic Agricultural and 
liorticultural Society of India, as near to Calcutta as possible, on 
Oic Calcutta side of the river, and on its banks, if adequate funds, 
and a convenient site, can be obtained. A situation on the river is 
ileemed preferable to any other, as well for the animation and addi- 
tional beauty which the river gives to a garden so placed, as for the 
convenience of water-carriage. 

In case the funds are inadequate for that more costly site, or a 
good site on the banks of the river cannot be procured, then it is 
jiroposed to place the Garden on the most fit and convenient site 
that can bo obtained elsew^here, in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

The Society has assented to the appropriation of Twelve Thou- 
sand Company’s Rupees, out of its accumulated Capital of Co.’s 
Ks. 22,000, to the formation of this new Garden, which assent was 
manifested by a nearly unanimous vote at a very numerous IMecting 
of the Mcml)crs of the Society, who are resident in or near Calcutta. 
The Members of the Society resident in the Mofussil have been 
asked to express their views on the subject ol the proposed change, 
and the opinions of a great majority of those who have expressed 
any on the subject, are also favorable to the change. 

It is confidently expected that this Garden will be in ev er}*^ w*ay 
worthy of the Society ; that the establishment of it will promote in 
many ways the progress of the science of Horticulture, as well iu 
its more important branches, as in the less important, but more at- 
tractive, branch of Floriculture. . The Garden will be constantly 
open to the observation of the Members of the Society, and its 
Governing Body, and of the public generally ; and opportunities 
will thus be constantly afforded of comparing cultivation there, with 
cultivation elsewhere, and tlie practical cultivators will thus steadily 
obtain instruction, whilst, it is hoped that the Garden will be hence- 



2 Sockitfs Proposed New Garden. 

forth, under skilled Superintendents, a Training School of Gardeners 
and Cultivators. Whilst advancing the objects of tlie Society, it is 
desired to give to the public generally a resort to a near and pleasant 
jdace of recreation, which Calcutta greatly needs. This is’ particularly 
needed for families ; — and, subject to the ordinary restraints against 
any abuse of the privilege, it is proposed to give the public generally 
a free admission to the Gaillen at all convenient hours and times. 

To accomplish these ends, the Members of the Society indivi- 
dually and the public are respectfully solicited to increase the sum 
appropriated by the Society, by their usual liberal contributions to 
works of utility. 


List of Donations towards the Proposed New Garden. 

Tho Society, . . . • • • . • ... Co.’s Rs. 12,00(t 

The Most Noble the Marquis of DalhousiCj . . . . . . 500 

ITie Ilon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, . . . . . . . . 2,000 

( The Hon’blo Sir J. W. Colvilc, 500 

Tho llon’blc Sir Arthur Duller, . . . . « . 100 

Dr. II. Falconer, . . . . . . . • .... 250 

A Friend to the Move, . • . . . . . . . . 250 

Lieut.-Col. Mackeson, C.B., . . .. .. .... KK) 

g Major G. T. Marshall, . • . . . • . . . . 10 

Z Dr. R. O’Shaughnessy, . . . . . . .... 50 

Dr. J. Jackson, . . . . . . . . . . 50 

^ H. Balfour, Esq. C.S., .. .. .. .... 10 

ja Major W, E. Baker, . • . • . • . . • • 50 

I’ Capt. H. L. Thomas, . . . . . . .... 60 

^ Thos. Oldham, Esq., . . . . . . . . , . 20 

Capt. Thos. Martin, .. .. .. .... 20 

Capt. A. Sanders, . . . . . . . . , . . 20 

C. A. Cantor, Esq., . . . . . . . . ^ . 52 

T. Caird, Esq., .. •. .. .. 10 

Peter Anderson, Esq., .. .. .. .... 10 

. ^ r 11. Alexander, Esq. C.S., • . . • . . . . . 100 

W Charles Jenkins, Esq. C.S., . . . . .... 50 

Principal Kay, . . . . . . . . . . 25 

2 ^ The Rev. A. Garstin, . . . . . . .... 10 

(Dr.E. Roer, .. 10 


Carried over, . . Co/s Rs. 10,205 
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Socidifs Proposed Neto Garden. 



Brought forward, 

.. 

Co.’s Rs. 16,203 

f Lt.-Ool. .W. Sago, .. 





.. 100 

Sir John Littler, 

... 




• . 50 

Henry Bicketts, Esq. C.S., . . 





.. .. 200 

Col. W. N. Forbes, 





50 

Capt. Cliampneys, 





. • . • 50 

SirW. B. Gilbert, G.C.B, 





100 

1 Major Bygravo, 





• • • • 36 

Lt.-Ccl. Goldie, 





.. 50 

Capt. J. S. Banks, . . 





. . . . 50 

Sir J. Thomson, 





60 

A. Moffat Mills, Esq. C.8., .. 





. . . . 25 

Capt. 11. L. TliuilKcr, . . 





25 

W. Maples, Esq. C-S., 





• • • • 26 

H. Walker, Esq., 





25 

.Dr. Allan Webb, .. 





• • • • 2'> 

A. Groto, Esq. C.S., 





100 

E. Currie, Esq. C.S., 





. • . . 50 

J. R. Colvin, Esq. C.S., 





60 

C. Allen, Esq. C.S., 





* • • • 26 

E. A. Samuells, Esq. C.S., 





25 

E. Bcntall, Esq. C.S., 





.... 25 

J. S. Torrens, Esq. C.S., 





15 

T. Bruce, Esq. C.S., 





. . . . 25 

Sir F. Currie, . . 





100 

' R. S. Thomson, Esq., 





» • • • 1 00 

11. Biggies, Esq., 





100 

W. kIcAdam Stewart, Esq., 





• • • * loo 

D. Mackinlay, Esq., 





200 

^ John Bullon,'£sq., . . 





.. .. 50 

W. G. Rose, Esq., 





100 

A. M. Varden, Esq., 





• • • • 100 

W. 11. Poe, Esq., 





, • • 50 

A. B. Mackintosh, Esq., 





* * • • 32 

R. C. Bell, Esq., . 



• • 


32 

R. Molloy; Esq., .. 



■ • 


• • • • 20 

F. Maclagan, Esq., 



p • 


20 

LGco. Macnair, Esq., 





• . . • 20 



Carried.ovor, 

. . 

Co.’s Rs. is,m 



W.EarlefjLq. FerUP^ChuSifjr TlirOUgll John Bcau, Through Baboo Peary 

Sing* Esq. Chand Mittra. 
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Society's Proposed New Garden. 


liroiight forward, . . (^o.*s Ks. 

' Baboo Prosonnonaiith Roy, . . . . . . . . 32 

Raboo Nilmonoy Bysak, .. .. .. «... 10 

Baboo Shibcbiindcr Dob, . . . . . . . . 20 

Baboo Gobindpcrsaud Fnndit, . . . . .... 25 

Baboo Nobogopaul Bose, . . - . . . . . . .5 

,X.Y. Z.,.. , .. ... 15 

/ John Bean, Esq., Mongbyr, .. .. .. .. 10 

Rajah Jyc Mungul Sing, .. .. .. .... lOO 

Bahoo Lalljcc Saho, .. .. .. .. .. 10 

, Baboo Leo Saho, .. .. .... 10 

j Rajah Nirbhy Sing, . . . . . . . , . . 1(J0 

Shah Mahomed Eassiiii, . . . . . . > * * * 

Rajah Lcclamund Sing, . . . . . . . . 150 

^ Fundi t Jyeperkoss 2^1 issir, .. .. .. .... 3J 

Rajah Narcuda Krishna Dahadoor, .. .. .. 100 

E. DeLautour, Esq., CJ.S., Arrah, .. .. .... 10 

Dr. James Allan, Bauglcpere, . . . . . . , . 32 

Liout. John Eliot, (Artillery), .. .. .... 10 

Capt. W. On^cn, (0 Madras N. I.), . . . . * . . 32 

W. II. Elliott, Esq. C.S., .. .. .. .... 100 

Henry E. Brae, Esq., . . . . . . . . . . 20 

D. F. McLeod, Esq. C.S., . . . . . . .... 100 

f Rajah Fertap Chundcr Sing, . . . . . . , . .500 

I Baboo Frosono Coomar Tagore, . . . . .... 200 

-j Rajah Suttchurn Gh''sal1, .. .. .. .. 5ii 

j Baboo Rajendur Dutt, . . . . . . .... 25 

L Baboo Peary Mohiin Chowdry, .. .. .. .. 3o 

Messrs. John Tcil and Co, Kidderporc, .. .. I^OOO 

W. Grey, Esq. C.S., .. .. .. ... loo 

George Hewett, Esq Cutwa, . . . . .... 20 

R. Watson, Esq., . . . . . . . . . . 30 

R. Do'dd, Esq., .. .. .. .. .... 30 

" J. R. Grey, Esq.. .. .. .. .. .. 30 

Bal>oo Goorooclmrn Sen, . . . . . . .... ,50 

Wm. llarainill, E.sq., .. .. .. .. 32 

H. Crooke, Esq., . . . , . . .... 50 

Camed over, .. Co.’s Hs. 21,023 



Througb J. Church, Esq., Senior. 


Society's Proposed Neto Garden, 


Brought forward, . . Co/s Jis. 21,G23 
(ico. Grant, Esq., . . . - . . - • • • IG 

Small sums of 5, 3 and 2 Us. from eight parties, through Mr. 

G. Grant, •• •• .. .. .... 27 


( James Church, Esq. Senior, 
David Jardine, Esq., 

C. B. Skinner, Esq., 

Messrs. Gordon, Stuart and Co., 
John Rennie, Esq., 

J. Lyall, Esq., 

H. E. Braddon, Esq., . . 

C. Church, Esq., 
it. S. Palmer, Esq., 

J. J. Mackenzie, Esq., 

Hugh McEwen, Esq., .. 

R J. Eglinton, Esq., 

E. Cowell, Esq., . • 

n. W. Witheri, Esq., 

Geo. Barton, Esq., 

J. S. Elliot, Esq., .. 

J. P. Mclvilligin, Esq., .. 

W. F. Gilmore, Esq., 

F. Pereira, Esq., .. 

. E. J. Danloll, Esq , 


Capt. F. C. Burnett, Artillery, . • 

Baboo Ram Gopaul G hose, *• ,. ... .. . 

Goorgo Higgins, Esq., .. 

Srcinutty Kausmoncy Dossco, (Widow of Rajcliundcr Doss, 
W. Vincent, Esq., .. ... .. .. . 

Lieut.-Col. 11. C. M. Cox, 

Capt. J. R. Western, Engineers, . . . . . . . 

W, R. Jones, Esq., Purncah, 


(Lvlcutta : June, 1862 . 


Total, .. Co.'s Rs. 23,11)3 




UniTerial Assurance Society for Lives, 

K^tVOWEnEn JIV spec/al act of tarliamest. 

ESTABtfSHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1634. 

Capital £500,000 in 5,000 Shares o/£100 each. 

SnUtan ISratul^s 

DIUECTORS. 

(/’. Jl. pRINSEP, Rs(j. W. Guev, Esq. 

W. H. yMoul.T, Esq. I ^IlKMEs Norman, Esq. 

George Barton, Esq. j 

AUDITORS. 

Harry iNciLis Lee, Esq. | N. S. Sweedland, Esq 

PHYSICIAN. 

John Jackson, Esq. 

TR EASU R ERS. SOLICITOUS. 

Bank of Bengal. Messrs. Sanpes & M^ai ts, 

AGENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

Messrs. Buadddok and Co. 

MADRAS. BOMBAY. 

Agents , Agents. 

Messrs. Bainrriuoe and Co. j Messrs. Leckie and Co. 

advantages offered by this society. 

1.— The profits arc declared in each year on the second Wednesday in 
May, from which date all Persons who may have assured for the whole term 
of life, on the participating scale, and on whose Policies six complete annual 
or twelve complete half-yearly original premiums have been paid, arc entitled 
to participate in the profits of succeeding years in either of the mode.s pro- 
vided by the Deed of yctticmeut, viz. by a reduction of the annual or half 
yearly premiums as they fall due, or by an equivalent addition to tlir sum 
assured by way of a Bonus. Each Assurer on his first becoming entitled to 
participate in tlic profits has the option of selecting cither of tho foregoing 
methods, and three months from the date of declaration of the profits is 
allowed for his malting that selection, which, howevr , when once determined 
on, cannot he altered in after years, 

- One-fifth of the ascertained profits is divided between the Policy-holders 
and Shareholdors, — three fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the latter 
— the remaining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average to be 
struck on the next succeeding year. 

3.— The following table will show the operation of the reduction allowed 
by the division of profits for 1851, which is equivalent to 45 per cent, on the 
current annual premium of all Policies entitled to participation. 


jDateofPo- 
Age next birth- licy previ- 
day when Policy ous tn tlic 
was issued. 2iid Wed- 
nesday. 

Sum Assu- 
red. 

Original 

rremium. 

Reduc- 

tion. 

Annual Pre- 
mium pay- 
able after de- 
duction. 


i 

Co.’s Ks. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs 

Co.’s 

Rs. 

20 

;May, 1810 

! 10,000 i 

420 

.189 0 0 

231 

0 0 

30 

i w 

i 10,000 : 

480 

216 0 o; 264 

0 0 

40 

i >> 

i 10,000 j 

590 

i265 8 O' 324 

8 0 

50 


1 10,000 ; 

740 

;333 0 0 

407 

0 0 

00 

1 

' 10,000 i 

l,03a 

'463 8 0. 566 

8 0 
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4. — From the foregoing oxplanations H will bo scon that the benefits arising; 
from a participation in tlic profits are actually experienced (when a reduc- 
tion of the premium is selected) at the periods when the seventh annual or 
thirteenth and fourteenth half-yearly jpremiums fall due. In the case, how- 
ever, of a Bonus to the sum assured ncing selected, an equivalent sum will be 
added to the Policy for the current year, being; such an amount as the reduc- 
tion in tho premium would purchase as a siiigrlc ]>aynicnt. 

5. — Separate tables for Assurances without paiticipation in profits, botli 
Civil and Military, have been a^pted for tho wdiolc of Life, at reduced rates, 
for such persons as may profcM^ lower rate of premium to participation in 
tho general profits. 

fi. — In all cases of return of the Assured to Kurope for a pfrt?tanfinl rrtfi- 
denesy they will be entitled in paying their future anniutl prciniuins to full 
back on the English rates for the age at which they originally assured with- 
out reference to the number of payments made in India. 

7. — Parties visiting England on FurLow/h, or for a lamporary residence, 
will be required to pay tho Indian premium during residence in England, 
without reference to the number of years the same may previously have been 
paid in India. 

8. — In all cases of reduction to tlio English rate, the l^olieies arc to be 
subject to all the regulations and conditions attecting English I’olicics. 

9. — ’When application is made for assuring a life subject to more than 
ordinary hazard, an augmented premium will be charged proportionate 
to the increased risk, the rate of which will bo regulated by the strictest 
attention to justice between the Society and the Assured, according to 
circumstances. 

1(1. — The Parent Institution being in London, with a similar establishment 
in Calcutta, for granting Policies, premiums as well as claims are payable in 
cither country at tho option of tho Policy-holder. The appointiiient of Sub- 
committees at Madras and Bombay, w'lth power to grant Policies affords 
similar facilities to persons residing at either of the sister Presidencies. 

11. — All Policies becoming claims on the Society will be discharged within 
three months after satisfactory proof of the death, and cause of death, of 
the A.ssurcd shall Iiave been furnished to the Directors cither in London or 
Calcutta. 

12. — The Directors of the Indian Branch of tho Society arc empowered to 
treat for the purchase of Policies for the whole term of Life on which premium 
shall have been paid for a period of not less tlian five years, or to advance, if 
required, on .such Policies, by way of loan, two-thirds of the estimated value. 

13. — All applications for Assurance must he accoiopaniod by a .Medical Fee 
of eight rupees. 

14. -— The Table.s, Blank Forms, and other particulars, requisite to enable 
persons to effect Assurances, may be had on application to the Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 

BK ADDON AND CO., AffcMls and Sent 4/s. 


Calcutta ; June, 1852. 



A Lmt of Ttrrnti'Hil und Kpifdtyttral Orchids found in Assam and the mdjh- 

bouring Hills. 

ho I I No I 

] I Oboronia iridifolia, . . Epi Hills. 4Si** Eria convallaroides, Epi. Hills 

52 spcnos, .. Ditto I Ditto. 49** — spec. fl. large, 

.T** Liparisbracteata, .. Ditto. jU A. j rose colored, Ditto. Ditto. 

conciiina, . . Ditto iDitto. i>0 Aporum anreps, . Ditto, plains 

f) ** anceps, .. Ditto. Ditto. •'>l|* Jt>nkinsii, .. Ditto.* Ditto 

fl # c^lindrosta- i | «>2 ancinaciforiue, Ditto.lUilE. 

olij^a, .. .. Ditto.iDitto. 53 Doudrobium Viera- I 

7 -- - long! pcs, ..Ditto Ditto. di, .. .. Ditto.lplamb 

S Oiucbiliis .. Ditto. Ditto. 54*% -heterocar- I 

9 - -f.p«»(‘n'h, .. Ditto. Ditto puni, .. .. Ditto Hills. 

10 Viiohdota irnbrieata, Ditto Ditto. 55|<f Vaxtoiiii, .. Ditto. Ditto 

Hi ---- imdnlata, Ditto 'Ditto. 5C,* fimbria- I 1 

1*2* artinilata, Ditto.iDitto. ^ j turn, .. ..j Ditto. Ditto. 

13 ** 3 Species, | 57* longicornn, Ditto Ditto 

, (new) .. .. Ditto Ditto. 5S* forinohum, Ditto.iDitto 

11 Cadogyne flavida, .. Ditto. Ditto. intermedi- j 

1, ^) nndulata, i Ditto. Ditto. um, Nov. spec., .. Ditto Ditto. 

lit ^ ft finibriata, Ditto. Ditto. 6*0*# pulcliellum, Ditto.iDitto 

J 7 ** - — barbata, . . Ditto Ditto, 6'1 ** — Nov. spe- j 

Is* loiigicaulis, Ditto I Ditto. cies, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. 

19 *♦* proeera, .. Ditto Ditto. 62 — calceolus,.. Ditto. Ditto. 

520 cristata, .. *Ditto 'Ditto. 63,* den^iflo- | 

521**-- rigida, .. Ditto Ditto. rum .. .. Ditto. Ditto. 

52'2 * W'allicbi- i 64.** siileatum, iDitto. Ditto 

I ana, .. .. Ditto. 'Ditto. 65** bicamcra- ! 

23* — - — pnpeox, .. Ditto IDitto. turn, .. ,. Ditto. Ditto. 

21** — • inaculata, 'Ditto Ditto. 66* Jenkinsii, | Ditto. Ditto. 

2. *) prolifera, iDitto 'Ditto. 67 cocrolch- | I 

26* iiitida, iDitto. I Ditto. cens, .. Ditto. Ditto. 

*27* oeelUta, .. Ditto.iDitto. 68 nobile, T'itto. Ditto 

2s** media, . .iDitto. Ditto. 69* Gib^onii, .. Ditto. Ditto 

2.‘M* eleta, ..'Ditto Ditto. 70** candidum, Ditto. Ditto. 

•’0 --ovalis, .. Ditto. Ditto 7l|** stupo^uIn, Ditto 'Ditto 

31 ■** — Oardneri- J ^ ' 72|* Cambridge- j 

ana, . . . . Ditto. Ditto. | anum, . . . . Ditto. Ditto 

32 ** Trieliamas sua^ i*., . , Ditto. Ditto. 73.** clavatum, Ditto. Ditto 

33 * Dolbopliyllum umbel-' , 74 ** Dalliouwa 

I latum, . . . . Ditto. Ditto. nm i, . . . . Ditto..Ditto. 

34** — Carcya-j I ^ 75** Devonia- 

1 uiuiu, .. .. Ditto Ditto. num, .. .. T*itto.| Ditto. 

33 * flexuo- 1 I 76** Farmerii, .. Ditto. Ditto. 

I sum, .. ... Ditto. Ditto. 77|** Grifiitbii,.. Ditto.' Ditto 

3()j* Jenkin-I I ^ 7S** transpa- | 

I sii, .. ..'Ditto.iDitto, rens, .. .. Tdtto Ditto. 

37|* rirrliopotaluiu ccpsid-j j 79 ** dcnbiflonim 

I tosuin, .. ..Ditto 'Ditto. pallidum, ..Ditto. 

.38* cornu- I ' 80** — Do. like Ditto 

{ turn, . * . . Ditto. Ditto. above, but roso-eo- 

39 macro- ' 1 lorcd, . . . . Ditto. Ditto. 

I pliyllum, .. Ditto. Ditto SJ * multicaulo, Ditto. Ditto. 

40 ** Trias, .. ..'Ditto. Ditto. S2|** — ama?num, Ditto. Ditto. 

41* Kria paniculata, .. Ditto. Ditto. 63** Spathoglottis pubes- I 

42i Hava Ditto. Ditto. cons, . . . . Ter. Ditto. 

43** — pusilla, .. Ditto. Ditto. 64 Arundina bambubi- , ) do. A 

-14** dciihiflora, .. Ditto. Ditto. folia, .. .. plains 

4,5** elavicaiilis, .. Ditto. Ditto. 85|* Phaius grandifolius. Ditto. Ditto. 

46** plaiiicaulis, .. Ditto. Ditto 66, Wallichii, .. Ditto. Ditto. 

47 fcrruguiea, . . Ditto. Ditto! 67 * albm?, . .IDitto, Ditto. 



Phaius maculatus, . . | 

Apatnria scniH<, 
Eulophia vircn^?, 
Vanda tere«», 

criatata, 

Nov. Spec. 

yellow, streaked 
with brown, 

T>itto, dull 

purple, . . 
('ainarotib piirptirca, 

Micropera pallida, .. 

Saccolabiuiii retu- 
sum, 

— inicran- 
ilium, 

rigidum, 

carina- 

tuin, 

oalceolare, 

curvifo- 

l>um, 

Sarcantliu*? juncen", 

— affinis, .. 

— oxjphjl- 

lu^, 

Agrostophyllum 
Khasyauuni, 
CEccocladcs ampulla- 
cca, 

ifcixidcs alfino, 

niiiltiflorum, 

suavcolcns, 

— orloratum, . . 

refractum,.. 

Xipliosiuiu acumina- 
tum. 


plain. 

Ditto plains 115 * 
Ditto iDitto. 1 
Pit to.‘ Ditto. I Hi*’ 
Ditto. Hills 117 
118 
110» 

Ditto Ditto. 

I 120 » 

Ditt<i^Ditto 
Ditto^Ditto. 

Do. A 

* plains 1 *2*2^ 

intto plains 12.*l ♦ 
, 121 ^ 
Ditto. Hills. 12.) » 
Ditto 'Ditto 126* 

I 127 
Ditto T>itto. 12s 
.Ditto. Ditto 12!>^ 

I i;lo 
Ditto. Ditto, 

Ditto plain<i HI 
Ditto., Ditto i:i2» 


Acantlicphippium sil-l 

hetenso, .. .. Ter. i 

Cymbidium giganto- 

um, Epi 1 

lancifoliiim, Ditto. 1 

— aloifolium, Ditto.'i 

peiululum, I Ditto ,1 

— - - Ebumcum,i 

FI. vnry large, . . Ditto 1 

inconhj>i<’ii- 

uni, . . .. Ditto. I 

longipeta- i 

him, . . . . Ditto 1 

Euprohosci'* j» 3 'g- 

nia^a, .. ..Ditto! 

Geodoriira dilatatum Ter. | 

caiidiutn, . . Ditto. 1 

Calanthe densiflora, I Ditto 1 

riatanthera ‘•pec., . .IDitto. 1 
iVnstyhis elatns, ...Ditto 1 
- spec., Ditto 1 
Habenaria o vigera, . . 1 1 )itto ! 

1 new ^pc I 

eie^, .. ..iDitto 1 

PocMiaia, 2 species, . .IDitto ' 
Cjitosia, .. ..'Ditto ( 


Epi. Ditto jl33 tf pirantlie*., 


Ditto IlilE. 134 

Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto 

plains 

Ditto plains 137** 
I>itto IHtto 
Ditto. Ditto, 

Ditto Ditto 


Zeu.xine snleatta, ..11 >itto 
AnmctochiliH llox-l 

burgliii, ...Ditto' 

2 new 

species, .. ...Ditto 

Sypripedium vcniis-| , 
turn, .. ..iDitto 

— imsigncj Ditto 


Ditto. Hills.! 


N B.*— Plants not marked are common. 

Ditto marked with an asteri<>k are found less frequonth, and are eon- 
sequently considered as somewhat rare 
] )itto with two asterisks are seldom brought in, and are eonsoquently 
considered very rare. 

Plant-, of large growth, such as Dendrohiuras, Ac. are generally in hunches, 
having from .5 to 10 stems, or more 

jvliddling sized ones such as iEridcs, Vanda, Saccolabiums, Ac. hove two or 
three stem-, twined together, and so form one plant. 

The smaller ones with psendo-bulhs, such as rcelogjme, Bolbopbyllum, Ac. 
have generally 10 to 20 stems or more growing together, and arc considered as 
one plant. 

'J’hc ch.»rge«! will be (€5) .'lO Rupees for a box measuring 3 Cubic feet, contain- 
ing a variety of (1 or 2 of each spcciog) 40 to .50 plants of the larger or 50 to SO of 
the middling and smaller kinds, inclusive of package and freight to Calcutta 

Jf less than a box is taken and the more rare required only-— then the charges 
will bo for a single plant of the common kind, (2 shillings) one Rupee. The ran* 
and very rare in proportion^ I f any new plants, not discovered before, arc sent, 
and which are not included in the li‘?t above, a separate charge will be made. 

A liberal allowance made by the addition of more of the rare kinds, when 
move than two boxes are taken. 

Apply to ]Vle-.srs Charles Cantor and (’o , in Calcutta, wlio will receive orders 
for Orchids from Assam, and the IJills in the vieinity. 

(lowiiATi V : 1850 
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On the Plant yielding the Rice-PapeP^ of China. By W. 

T. Lewis, Esq. 

1 luvve frequently remarked the similarity to Rice-Paper of 
a substance in common use among the Malays and Siamese 
in making their artificial flowers, and on examination am 
convinced tiiat I am right in conjecturing ^hat it is the same ; 
I have therefore procured some of the plant, which is very 
abundant on all the sea coasts of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and find it to be the SciEvola Taccada of Roxburgh. 

,Dr. Lindley in his Natural System of Botany’^ jilaces 
Sca?.volacfE in the 183rd Order of Exogens, and states 
the properties to be unknoivn. In his “ Introduction to 
Botany’^ Dr. L. refers to a Rice-Paper plant, but does not 
enlighten us further, and it would appear that so late as 
1849 Sirr,” in his China and the Chinese,^^ although he 
found out it was erroneously called Rice Paper, was himself 
led astray, and states it to be made from the fine inner bark 
of a tree 
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0() Scavola Taccada^ quoad Bice^Paper. 

The plant does not grow tj? 4 larger size than the thickest 
part of a inan^s calf, and is seldom seen as h%h as eight feet 
as Roxburgh describes it. 

Tlie pith is the part used, and as it is singularly abundant 
and delicately white (which quality it retains) it seems well 
adapted for the purpose of forming artificial flowers, and for 
painting flowers, as it gives them a velvetty and highly finish- 
ed appearance. 

Only one or two Chinese of this place have been able to 
give me any certain information of this paper, and from their 
accounts I am enabled to afford a pretty satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the process of preparing the pith for use. 

It is not plentiful in the coasts of China, but is imported 
from the Island of Formosa in pieces of 4 to 6 feet in length. 
As the wood becomes dry during the vojage, it is obliged to 
be soaked. 

The outer parts (bark and wood greatly resembling the 
Elder plant) are taken off, when a sharp instrument from 10 
to 12 inches long, and about 4 inches broad, is employed for 
slicing the pitli carefully, — and by an experienced hand — as 
thin as requisite, and then flattened out. 

This paper is mostly made in Chuan-Choo, and the Chinese 
call the plant Chow.’^ It is known in Malay countries as 
the Ambong, Ambong/’ 

Penang; \ stMay ^\% h 2 , 

P. S, — I send you a few pieces. 


Remarks on Scavola Taccada, quoad Rice-Paper. By Dii, 
Falconer. 

The nature of the substance, brought from China, under the 
name of Rice-Paper^ has long been well-known. Sir David 
Brewster, in a paper communicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1822, On the structure of Rice-Paper 
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shewed by a microscopical inquiry, that it was a vegetable 
organization, and not a material formed by art. He found 
that it consists of a uniform texture composed of long hexa- 
gonal cells, the walla of which are of a very delicate mem- 
brane : the long diameter of the cells being parallel to the 
surface of the film, and the cells filled with air, which 
circumstance causes the peculiar softness that renders the 
material so well adapted for the purposes to which it is 
applied.* This structure, is entirely identical with that 
of the pith of plants, when largely developed, as in the case 
of the common Elder. 

But although the nature of the material has been well 
ascertained, the greatest doubts have existed until lately, 
as to the particular species of plant yielding it. In Brew- 
ster’s paper, above referred to, it was stated, on information 
derived from China that it was believed to be a membrane of 
the bread-fruit tree, Ariocarpus iacisa ; and in 1841, when 
the article upon Rice-Paper in the Penny Cyclopfedia” was 
puhlislicd, nothing more satisfactory was known regarding it, 
although Botanists generally believed that it was a kind 
of sliced pith, and not a natural membrane. 

From the agreement generally, of Rice-paper^^ with the 
structure of the well-known of this country, zE^- 

chynomene paludosa^ it has been conjectured by various writers, 
and even asserted by some travellers in China, that Rice^ 
Paper was yielded by the Shola^^ plant. In one instance 
the analogy of* the two was adduced as a collateral argu- 
ment in favor of the tea plant being grown in India. But 
a careful comparison of the two materials, shows a very 
palpable difference. The Shola^^ pith is much coarser in 
the fabric, and it never shows the pure white colour yielded 
by Rice-Paper. 

Mr. J. Reeves, so wcll-knowm for various researches in 
connexion with the vegetable products of China, took with 
* Brewster’s Edin. Jour, of Science ,*.vol. ii. p. 136, 
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him to England a Chinese drawing, supposed to be of the 
Ricc-Paper Plant. Unfortunately, neither flower nor fruit was 
represented, so as to admit of any precise determination, 
and the plant was vaguely conjectured to be either MaU 
vaceous or Araliaceous. The expedition to China, during the 
war of 1840-41, did not clear up the mystery which en- 
veloped the Rice-Paper plant, nor was Mr. Fortune, the 
intelligent traveller, more successeful in determining what 
it w'as. 

In the January number of the Journal of Botany’’* of 
1850, Sir William Hooker gave some interesting particulars 
regarding the material, from specimens and information 
communicated by Mr. J. H. Layton, the British Consul at 
Amoy. It is there stated that the substance called Rice- 
PapeP^ is made from the pith of 4 plant or tree, which 
grows principally in the swampy ground of Sam-swiy on the 
northern part of the island of Formosa, where it is said to 
form large forests. The bark and rind arc, previous to 
exportation, stripped from the pith, which is tlien called 
Bok-shima. 

In a subsequent number of the same Journal, (for August 
1850,) Sir W. Hooker gives some further particulars regard- 
ing the Rice-Paper plant, founded on a thin volume of w’ell 
executed drawings by a Chinese artist on Rice-Paper ^ — the 
said drawings exhibiting the several states or conditions 
of the Rice-Paper plant, from the preparation of the seed 
to the packing of the material for exportation,’^ received 
from Mr. C. J. Braine, a British merchant of Hong-kong. 
Sir William gives copies of two of the series of 1 1 drawings, 
the one exhibiting the growing plant, and the other the pro- 
cess of converting the pith into sheets of paper. These 
drawings are thoroughly Chinese. The first is palpably a 
pictorial myth, and, as Sir William frankly states, is “ of so 
strange a character, that no Botanist to whom we have 
^ Iloolccr’i Journal of Botany ; p. 27. 
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shown it can conjecture to what family it may belong/^ 
The figure represents a group of huge flattened stalks like 

gigantic heads of Asparagus^^^ surmounted by a cockscomb 
kind of crop^ of aggregated broad Typha — (Hoogia) — looking 
leaves. The other drawing appears also to be exaggerated, 
as it represents a loff of pith 6 or 8 feet in length, with de- 
tached truncheons, each of them as thick as the thigh, un- 
dergoing the operation of being sliced up into sheets : where- 
as, the largest piece of bared pith, received by Sir W. 
Hooker, did not exceed three fingers breadth, (or about 2^ 
inches) in diameter. 

The latest accessible information regarding the Rice-^Paper 
plant, is contained in the following extract of the Garde- 
ncr^s Magazine of Botany/^ New series Part 3, March 
1852, p. 41 

‘'^The Chinese Rice-Paper plant, of which so much has 
been conjectured, and so little hitherto known by Europeans, 
proves to be a tree of the Araliaceous family, and has been 
named Aralia (?) paptjrifera by Sir W. J. Hooker, in the 

Journal of Botany/^ It is a good sized^^ tree, occurring 
apparently only on swampy ground, in the northern parts of 
the Island of Formosa. The pith, which occupies a very 
large space, and is beautifully white, is tho part from which 
the Rice-paper is cut in thin sheets. The leaves of the plant 
arc very large, palmate, not unlike those of a Sycamore, and 
clothed beneath witli brownish stellate tomentum. It would 
appear that a living plant, sent many years ago by J. 
Reeves, Esq., of Clapham, to the Horticultural Society, 
arrived alive, but soon died. An attempt recently made by 
Mr. Layton, to introduce a living plant for Sir W. Hooker, 
has also failed, but the remains have sufficed for the determi- 
nation of the real nature and affinities of the species, which 
before were entirely problematical to European naturalists.’’ 

The account of the young plant as given in the above 
extract, is in many respects confirnmtory of that repre- 
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sented in Mr. Reevc^s Chinese drawing; and it would go 
far to prove that Mr. Lewises conjecture regarding Sctevola 
Taccada/^ as the source of Rice-Paper, is erroneous. But 
the proof would appear as yet to be inconclusive, and it will 
remain so till it is shown that the pith of the provisionally 
named Aralia (?) papyrifera is capable of yielding the mate- 
rial. For the Chinese are proverbially addicted to palming 
off spurious plants upon their European customers for a 
consideration : time and further experience will shew whe- 
ther or no this ruse has been practised on the British Con- 
sul at Amoy, in this instance. 

Sc<Bvola Taccada, advanced by Mr. Lewis, in his commu- 
nication, as the plant which yields Rice-Paper, differs so 
much in every respect, from the Aralia (?) papyrifera, as 
described by Hooker, that it is hardly possible that the one 
could, in any case, be confounded with the other. They be- 
long respectively to natural families that arc very wide 
a23art, and their foliage and liabit arc very distinct. The 
SccBVola yields a pith which is very abundant, beautifully 
white and delicate, and in no respect inferior, so far as the 
texture is concerned, to the best Chinese Rice-Paper. I 
have examined, the specimens sent by Mr. Lewis, both of 
the Sccevola pith and of Rice-Paper, under the microscope, 
using corresponding sections, and I find that they agree so 
closely, as to be nearly undistinguishable. They both con- 
sist of hexagonal cells of nearly the same size and corres- 
ponding proportions, as regards their different diameters. 
The cell membrane is equally delicate in both, and the 
whiteness and softness are, if anything, in favour of the 
Taccada pith. But this close agreement in. physical cha- 
racter will not establish the identity of the jdants yielding 
the Malay and the Chinese kinds of pith, nor even their 
near affinity. In one important respect, so far as the speci- 
mens yet show, the Taccada pith, for all practical applica- 
tions, is greatly inferior to the Chinese or Formosa Rice- 
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Paper pith. In none of the Bhoots, transmitted by Mr, 
Lewis, does the pith attain an inch in diameter, the largest 
core being about ^ inch,, whereas Sir William Hooker has 
seen China Rice-Paper pith, 2\ inches thick. This would 
prove a serious disadvantage against the use of the Tac- 
cada pith, in forming sheets of sufficient size. It is pos- 
sible, that difference of soil and mode of growth under cul- 
tivation, might increase the diameter of the pith. The For- 
mosa plant is stated to grow in swampy ground, whereas 
the Taccada grows along the sea shore, throughout the 
Malay Archipelago. 

Tlie Scoivola Taccada, or its pith, are not mentioned, so 
far as I can find out, in Crawfurd’s History of the Malay 
Archipelago.” But the plant and its applications were most 
carefully dc.scribed before 1690 by llurnph. The following 
is an abridged translation of his account of the uses of the 
plant, extracted from the Herbarium Amboynense, where it 
is noticed in detail, and figured, under the name of Buglos- 
suiii litoreum, or Moral of Amboyna. 

After describing the medicinal properties, he says : — 

In the plump and juicy branches, such as are not 
thicker than the thumb, there occurs, enclosed in a thin 
layer of wood, a very white, dry, and pongy pith, very 
much resembling that of the elder, and, like it, susceptible 
of being sliced and fashioned in various ways. In the 
older branches the wood is harder, and the core of pith is 
much smaller, while in the trunk there is so little that it is 
hardly conspicuous. In waste islands the trunk is some 
times seen of the thickness of the leg, leaning on the 
ground, and covered with a rough, cracked, soft, arid fragile 
bark. 

In Chinese it is called Techo,^ although it does not grow 
ill China proper, but on the northern coast of Formosa 
near Kelang. But the Chinese kind shows much wood, and 
yields but very little pith. 
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The white and spongy pith is much used” (in the Malay 
Archipelago) ^^for manufacturing artificial flowers, little 
figures and the like, which are stained of different colours, 
and employed as decorations at feasts and on festivals. The 
pith may be sliced up or carved into any form, and it takes 
colour readily. Thin slices, suitably arranged, are glued to- 
gether by means of starch, and with such elegance and skill, 
that at a little distance they look like natural roses. The 
red and pink tints are produced by a decoction of sappan 
wood, the blues by Indigo, the yellow by turmeric, .and the 
green by Dracoena leaves.” — (Rumph. Herb. Am boy n. tom. 
iv, p. 117 , tab. 54.) 

The points most worthy of notice, in this account, are 
that Rumph describes the Taccada or TchOy {Ambong^ and 
Chow in Chinese, of Mr. Lewis) as growing on the northern 
coast of Formosa, being the very quarter, whence /iice- 
Paper pith is said to be derived : while at the same time, he 
states the Formosa or Chinese kind to be inferior in the 

yield” of pith, as compared with the Malay or Amboyna 
plant. 

The vegetation of Formosa is but very little known, and 
it is not improbable that it may produce two pith-yielding 
plants, the one being the T'aceada as stated by Rumph 
along the sea shore, and the other the Rice-Paper Araliaceous 
plant in swampy grounds more inland, as averred by modern 
authorities. 

I have verified Rumph’s description of the pith being 
most abundant in the young shoots, and of its being very 
slender in old and thick wood, upon growing plants in the 
Botanic Garden. 

Although the evidence does not bear out Mr. Lewises 
conjecture, that the Taccada is the source of true Rice- 
paper pith, yet it cannot, at present, be confidently said that 
it is not. The point is still open for further observation and 
research. Mr. Lewises view is founded on fair and plausible 
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grounds : and he has awakened attention to a material which 
has been long overlooked. Rice-Paper was successfully ap- 
plied to the manufacture of artificial flowers in Europe^ and 
the Ambong pith of the Archipelago is largely employed for 
the same purpose, in its native country. Any inquiry, here- 
after^ upon the Rice-Paper plant of Formosa 'will be incom- 
plete, if it does not clear up the points raised by Mr. Lewises 
conjecture, regarding the SccRvola Taccada. From the live- 
ly interest taken in the enquiry at present, there is little 
doubt, but that every uncertainty regarding Rice-Paper^ and 
the plant yielding it, will be disposed of satisfactorih , within 
a year or two. 

H. C. Bot. Garden : July ^ 1852. 


Report on Fibrous Specimens manufactured from the MUddar, 
(Calatropis Hamiltonii ?) and received from Capt. G. E. 
Hollings, Deputy -Commissioner of the District of Leia^ 
in the Punjab* 

I have sent to your address a small parcel containing 
specimens of the bark, fibre, thread, string, and rope, made 
from the Muddar plant, Asclepias gigantec which grows in 
great Jibundance, and without any cultivation, in all the sandy 
desert soils in India. It appears to me that the material for 
ropes is excellent ; should it prove so, it must be of grciit com- 
mercial importance. I have been told that a cloth has been 
made with oiie-half of the threads from the Muddar, and the 
other of silk, which is very lasting, and of an excellent tex- 
ture. I have been promised a specimen of this cloth, and if I 
get it, I will send it to you, 1 presented some specimens of 

♦ The plant used by Captain Hollings was most probably not the true 
“Muddar/* Calotropis yiyantm of Bengal, but the “ak,” C. Hamiltonii^ 
which is the prevailing species in the arid parts of Hindustan, and a smaller 
form.-~Ei)s. 

L 
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tu'ine to the Punjab Horticultural Society^ and was asked to 
write an account of the manner in which it was made. I 
had not at tlie time personally superintended the nianiifac- 
tnre as I have since done, and was in one respect misled, un- 
less there are different methods of making the thread. The 
specimens I send to you Avere made in the following manner. 
The sticks of the Mhddar were cut about 12 or 18 inches in 
length, the outer bark was then carefully peeled off, and the 
cotton picked from the inner part of it, or that part which 
was nearest the wood of the shrub. After the cotton was 
picked, several threads were placed side by side, and twisted 
into an united tmne by rubbing them between the hands, in 
the same way as the tailors make the cotton thread when 
they require it for sewing. No water is used ; every thing is 
done by manipulation. I first licard of the twine made from 
the Miiddar being used for fishing nets from General Cort- 
landt at Dehrah Ghazee Khan. I found a person who had 
it made, and got him to teach some of the prisoners in the 
jail, by whom these specimens were made. 

From what I have heard on the subject, I am induced to be- 
lieve that a good cheap material for cordage is much requir- 
ed. It is said that the Muddar thread gets stronger from being 
wet, and wears very well. Should it, on trial, be found to an- 
swer generally, a great improvement would immediately be 
made in its preparation, and a superior kind of canvass might 
be made from it. Some chemical preparation may be found 
by which the separation of tlie fibre, or rather the cotton from 
the fibre, might be effected, so as to ensure an uniform thick- 
ness of thread. A connected series of experiments would 
enable us to judge w'hat is the proper season for extracting 
the cotton ; and also, if by cultivation, the staple could be im- 
proved and a constant supply obtained. The object to be 
kept in view must be whether it affords a good substitute 
for hemp. England would, I imagine, rather be dependant on 
her own colonies fojr the means of rigging her naval bul- 
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warka than on any European country, I remember reading 
in the Society's Journal an account of the manufacture of 
some cloth from the cotton of the flower of the Mfiddar plant,* 
but I am not aware of <any attempt having hitherto been 
made to introduce the manufacture of twine from the fibre. 
Should I be mistaken, and the subject has been fully dis- 
cussed, I shall feel obliged by your presenting the specimens 
I have forwarded as having been made at Leia, and by your 
informing me how they are esteemed, I should also like to 
know what price the twine would command in England, and 
in what shape the material ought to be exported, that is, as 
jute or as twine. Rope could of course be better made in 
England, with the assistance of macliinery. 

Specimens of the wood, bark, fibre, cotton, thread, twine, 
cord, and rope, made from the Miiddar plant, Asclepias yi- 
yanteaj prepared at Leia in the Punjab, and presented to 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society by Capt, G. E, 
Ilollings: — ^ 

No, 1 . Pieces of wood of the Mfiddar, 

No. 2. Ditto bark ditto. 

No. 3. Ditto fibre ditto. 

No, 4. Cotton. 

No. 5, Thread made by a cotton wheel 

No. 6. Ditto by the hand. 

No. 7« Balls of twine. 

No. 8. Skeins of cord. 

No. 9. Bits of rOpe, with different numbers of strands. 

Minute by Capt. A, Thompson. — The fibre of the Miiddar 
plant is in my opinion better adapted for cloth than cordage. 
The specimens of fibre sent are cut so short that they can- 

* A paper on this subject, communicated by £. H. C. Monckton, Esq., 

C. S., entitled, On the manufacture of cloth and paper from the downy 
substance contained in the follicle of the Muddar,** is published in Vol. 
VII.-Eds. 
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not be properly dressed and spun into rope yarns^ although 
it appears evident that, if cautiously removed from the stalky 
it might be pi*oduced long enough for any purpose. 

It possesses more of the nature of flax than most of the 
fibrous substances 1 have seen in India. And as Captain 
Hollings states that it amalgamates readily with silk, which 
is indeed evident from its nature, I should think it an 
article of considerable value in England. I feel diffident in 
naming a price, but were the fibre preserved well cleaned, 
and in lengths of about 3 feet, and so free from Bark and 
other impurities, that it would easily go through the hackles, 
I have no doubt it would fetch j£30 to t'40 per Ton in 
England, perhaps more. 

I may remark that the small cord attached to specimen 
No. (8 ?) sustained, without showing symptoms of distress, 
three cwt., a test quite equal to the best cordjige that is made. 

Minute by Mr, Joseph Willis, — I have perused the letter 
of Captain G. E. Hollings, dated Leia, April 10, 1852, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, mainly on the subject of the fibre derived from 
the plant Asclepias giganiea^ with exceedingly great interest. 

I think that the fibre possesses very extraordinary merit, 
and will be very highly valued by the spinners and nianu- 
facturers of Great Britain and Ireland, for use in all their 
various fabrics, and especially those of the finer and finest 
descriptions. 

It is impossible or very difficult to state the value per 
cwt. or per lb., which it would bring in the British markets, 
because that must depend on the various conditions in which 
it might be offered for sale ; but my impression is, that if 
well prepared, it would command a very high price ; — and 
if even only prepared in a rough and rude manner, that it 
would sell also to great advantage. This opinion being found- 
ed on the presumption, that the quantity yielded from a 
given quantity of land, if in due cultivation, would, on the 
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average, be equivalent to the produce of articles usually 
cultivated which could be comparatively estimated. 

The raw fibre — as classed ticket No. 4 — is what I now 
more especially advert to ; in some such state of preparation 
as this ; but to be rendered as clean^ flexible, bright^ and 
luslrouSy as possible ; with as much length, as the natural 
ramification of the plants will give, with a quick but conveni- 
ent manipulation of the operator, I think the commodity will 
be found most acceptable to the spinner and manufacturer. 

I cannot close my minute without expressing the fol- 
lowing opinion and view of the subject ; viz. ; that if vve shall 
have found in this article a new mercantile commodity of 
considerable value, and whose growth is congenial with the 
arid climates and the desert soils of the Punjab, we shall 
(on the further information obtained as to its degree of 
productiveness under culture, which it would be desirable 
first to procure) then be able to go up to Government with 
a recommendation to give countenance in every way which 
lies within its power to its extended cultivation. 

When we consider the peculiar character of the countries 
in which this plant is said naturally to abound with delighty 
and more especially that of the people who are the immedu 
ate or proximate inhabitaniSy we cannot otherwise than 
struck with the important and beneficial change which 
might ere long ensue in those portions of the British In- 
dian dominion, wherein such change is now so much 
needed ; if we shall have hit upon a matter so well calculat- 
ed to encourage and reward their mercantile enterprize, as 
we may justly hope that this will prove to be from what is 
now laid before us. 

Minute by Mr. G. T. F. Speeds. — I recognize in this Miiddar 
an old acquaintance, — one of the most troublesome jungles 
Indigo Planters meet witkdown here ; the juice of the leaves 
being used by natives as a cure for itch, and ringworm, as 
also for intestine worms^ the inspissated juice being used 
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as a purgative. 1 must confess^ however^ that I never saw 
the fibre used before, although one of the strongest that 
could be met with \ and the iise of it, no doubt, niiglit be 
very extensive, especially as it is of a nature likely to prove 
very durable, but the sticks should not be cut short, lengtli 
of fibre being a great object. For my own part, I think 
it most desirable that attention should be paid to it, and I 
have no doubt our Planter friends will not be very sorry to 
convert so great an enemy to amicableness. 

I have just shewn the specimen of Muddar produce to a 
nautical, who has had some experience in building and rig- 
ging vessels, who pronounces No. 9 admirable for deep sea 
line, and No. 8 for seizings, both of great strength. 


Report by Mr. William Haw^ortfi on Thibetan Sheep\^ 
Wool forwarded by Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjeeling. 

I have the pleasure to forward two samples of wool from 
Thibet, Nos. I and 2, and shall be much obliged if you 
will procure for me from some one of the Society's Com- 
mittees an estimate of the probable market value of the 
article in Calcutta. 

I desire this information for the Thibetan traders who 
annually visit Darjeeling, and who will not risk bringing 
wools so far, without some knowledge of the price it would 
fetch in Calcutta. 

Darjeeling: A. Campbell, M.D., 

April 15/A, 1852. Member Agr. Soc. 

In reply td^qur note of the 12th instant, accompanying 
two samplei^ of Thibetan sheep’s wool sent by Dr. Campbell 
: 0| Darjeeling for the Society’s report, I consider both sam- 
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pies to be taken from one fleece. No. 1 is worth about 
Ad, per lb. more than No. 2 in the English markets, and 
in comparison with samples lately received from home, I 
value No. 1 at \Ad, to and No. 2 at lOrf. to 12rf. per 
lb. there. 

It is a description of wool that would be much liked by 
the manufacturers at home. It is very clean and soft, and 
for its length it is fine in texture. I consider it is well worth 
Rs. 25 (Twenty-five) per Bazar maund at Calcutta, and at 
that rate a large business could be done in the article, if the 
bulk proved equal to the quality of the samples now before 
me. 

But to form any thing like a correct notion of the value 
of the produce of wool from Thibetan sheep, it would be 
necessary to have a few of the unbroken fleece in the con- 
dition in which they are taken from the animal, as I think 
it would be found, that there is both much finer as well 
as coarser wool on one fleece than the samples sent by Dr. 
Campbell, and it would be desirable that the unbroken 
fleece was brought to market than to attempt to separate 
the various qualities by people ignorant of the wants of the 
home manufacturers. I ought also to state that I found a 
small portion of the sample No. 2, long e’ lugh in staple to 

comV^ which would enhance its value at home. 

Wm. Haworth. 

Calcutta : 2\st May, 1852. 


A' few hints for the treatment of Pot-Herbs, By Mr. John 
McMurray, Head Gardener of the Society, 

Having this season been favored with a fair opportunity 
for cultivating the Scotch Pot-herbs in India, the following 
particulars of their management, from the time the seeds 
WTre received up to the present, may not be uninteresting : — 
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On the 9th November last, twelve kinds of Scotch pot- 
herb-seeds were received m this garden and sown on the 
following day (lOth November, 1851), in gnmlahs filled with 
a compost composed of equal parts of peat and leaf mould, 
with the addition of a little well-washed sand. In fourteen 
days after sowing, ten out of the twelve kinds of seeds had 
germinated freely. These seedlings were pricked out into 
other gumlahs as soon as they had formed the second rough 
leaf, where they remained until the 3rd of March ; by this 
time the plants had made a healthy and vigorous growth. 
On the date last mentioned, I had an open plot of ground 
trenched feet deep. After trenching, the ground was 
levelled, and beds marked off twelve feet broad, with an alley 
of two feet between each bed. The soil in the alleys was 
dug out fifteen inches deep, and placed equally on the 
centre of each bed, for the purpose of forming a small ridge 
when levelled, to prevent too much water from laying on the 
surface, which otherw’isc might take place and more or less 
injure the roots of the plants. At the time the beds were 
thus formed, I had a large quantity of decomposed vegetable 
mould in store, wdiich was spread four inches thick over the 
whole surface. Observing at the same time to retain the 
ridge above referred to, the decomposed compost was slight- 
ly pointed into the surface with a spade, and the beds finally 
levelled for the plants. They were then carefully lifted out 
of the gumlahs with good balls, and containing almost every 
rootlet, and immediately planted and afterwards drenched 
w'ith water. The plants rooted and grew vigorously in this 
compost, and in the latter end of March some of them com- 
menced flowering, as will be seen mentioned in the remarks 
below\ Their after treatment was guided by the state of the 
\veath^r, the soil being frequently hoed to destroy all w’ceds, 
and keep the i^urface open for the admission of air and wfiter : 
the latter being freely given through the rose of a watering 
can in the evening ; but when the weather appeared likely to 
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rain, the water from the can was withdrawn, and immedi- 
ately after a shower, the soil on the surface was hoed to pre- 
vent tlic ground from caking. 

Remarks. 

1. The Hyssop flowered in April, and matiired perfect 
seeds in May, and is maturing good seeds up to the present 
time. 

2. The Summer Savory flowered in March, and ripened all 
its seeds in the beginning of May. 

3. The Anise flowered in April, and ripened all its seeds in 
the latter end of May. 

4. The sweet Basil flowered in March, and produced ripe 
seeds in the month of April, and is maturing its seeds up to 
the ])resent time. 

r>.* The Thyme flowered in the month of May, but has 
yielded no seeds up to the present time. 

G. The Sweet Marjorum flowered in April, ditto ditto. 

7. The Sweet Fennel ditto, ditto ditto. 

8. The Sage plants are in a healthy state — no flower* 

0. The Rosemary, ditto, 

10. Tlie Lavender, ditto. 

11 — 12. The Angelica and Cumin seeds did not come up. 

12//* JmH\ 1852. 


Report on New Granada Paddy raised ?» the vicinity of Dar* 
jeeVmgy and forwarded hy Dr. Cami>bell, Supt. of Dar- 
jeeling. 

In February, 1851, Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthuot and 
Co., merchants of this city, forwarded to the Societ}^ a small 
quantity (36flr>s.) of New Granada paddy, wliich had been 
sent to their friend, Mr. Peter Serjeantson, of Liverpool, by 
his brother-in-law Mr. Jordan, of New Granada, accompa- 
nied by the following remarks : — 

M 
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^^Arros de Loma^ or Hill Rice . — This rice is, I believe, 
peculiar to the province of Manquita in New Granada, and 
is cultivated in the following manner, in dry, sandy, or gra- 
velly hills (never in marshy countries, or where irrigation is 
used,) and in climates varying from 70 @ 8o degrees of Faren- 
heit^s thermometer. 

It is sown in the middle of March or middle of August 
in shallow holes made with a stick, not more than two to three 
inches deep, four or five grains in each hole, which are 
about 14 inches apart, the ground being merely cleared of the 
weeds by burning, or the hoc. 

The first crop is ripe in three months after sowing ; when 
cut down it springs again, and yields a second crop in a 
month or six weeks after the first, and even a third has been 

obtained. The two last are however not so abundant as 

» 

the first, though still a great desideratunu It should be 
cleaned w ith the hoe when weeds spring up, and when cut 
green is an excellent fodder for cattle or horses. The grain 
is rather smaller than that of the Arros dc Cienega’^ or 
marsh rice, but whiter and more esteemed. It can be kept 
without spoiling for an almost indefinite period. I shall feel 
much obliged by this small parcel being forwarded through 
some intelligent person to the East Indies, for the purpose 
of being sowni in a favorable situation, being convinced, that 
from its peculiar (jualitics, especially in not requiring irriga- 
tion, it may prove an inestimable blessing in that country/^ 
The seed in question having been previously tried in the 
Society's garden, and found to germinate very readily, was 
transmitted, in small packets, to twenty-five localities 
in various parts of the country. Mr. T. M. Robinson, of 
Chota Nagpore, to whom a small quantity was sent, wrote 
as follows ; — Immediately the paddy reached me I planted 
out about one-fourth of it in the manner described in the 
printed enclosure of your letter, and will let you know the 
result. The soil of this country is exactly adapted to 
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the plant, but I fear the temperature of this season ^ will 
not suit it, the thermometer ranging from 80"^ to 100®, in the 
shade ; and also the rains will have set in before the plant 
is full grown. The cold season I tliink would suit it better, 
provided it would not be injured by the low temperature 
of the nights here 32° to 38.® I am shortly going to visit 
an elevated table-land in this country, called tlie Mayan 
Paat, 4,500 feet above tlic sea, and there, I think, it may 
answer, and prove of great value, as in the hottest weather 
the temperature will not exceed that described as suiting 
tlie plant. The same diflScult}', liowever, about the rains 
may apply there, if the seed is sown now; aiul I think it 
ought to be put into the ground early in March."^ And he 
added, in a subsecpicnt communication, dated 14th July, 
^^None of the paddy seed germinated in Sirgooja, but I did 
not try it on the Myan Paul, having been obliged to return 
Jiomc without visiting that place. I am inclined to think 
that it would not do even in this country, as the dry season 
would prove too hot for the plant; the only ciiance for it 
would be, if it would stand the cold, in which case it miglit 
be of some value.^^ 

Capt. G. E. Ilolliiigs, writing from Leia in the Punjab, 
under date 11th November, 1851, annoiii ;ed that the seed 
did not germinate — ^^They reached me late in the season, 
and the ground on which they were sown was completely 
flooded by the inundation, which probably destroyed the 
seeds.’’ 

Mr. D. F. McLeod, Commissioner and Superintendent 
Trans-Sutledge States, communicated a letter to his ad- 
dress from Mr. E. C. Baylcy, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Kangra district, dated 3l)th Jaimaiy, 1852, that the expe- 
riments made in six different parts of that district, liad en- 
tirely failed; ‘‘in one place only, somewhat moister and 
more sheltered than the rest, a few plants came up, but 
these did hot yield any secd.^^ 
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Mr. Merrick Shawe, Collector of Sylhet^ stated in a letter 
under date the 17th April, 1851, — ^‘The seed of New Granada 
rice duly reached me. I regret I did not receive it a month or 
six weeks earlier ; lialf the quantity was sown immediately on 
its receipt, but 1 am sorry to say to no purpose, as the rain 
fell in torrents, and we have had wet weather here ever since.’^ 
Mr. M. P. Edgew'orth, Commissioner of Mooltaii, an- 
nounced in a letter, dated 24th August, that the portion of 
seed received by liiin, had not germinated. 

The only other member from whom the Society has heard 
on the subject, is Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
whose letter, of a more satisfactory nature, together with the 
report of the Grain Committee on the sample of paddy there- 
in referred to, arc now published. Should any further infor- 
mation be obtained hereafter on trials made with this grain 
in other parts of the country, it will be given in a subse- 
quent number of the Jourxal : — 

April, 1851, the Society sent me some New Granada 
rice for trial in the Hills near Darjeeling, The object in 
doing so was to give an opportunity of naturalising a variety 
of rice remarkable for two peculiarities. 

1st. That it did not require irrigation ; and — 

‘^2nd. That it \vould yield two or three crops — by cutting 
— from the same sowing. So<m after receiving the seed I 
informed the Society that upland rice, which did not require 
irrigation, was no novelty in this part of the Himalaya, as all 
the varieties of rice which are grown on the mountain sides 
yield abundant returns without irrigation. As regards the 
second distinguishing peculiarity I have found it quite a 
fallacy. The paddy required just as long a time to grow 
and ripen, as any other variety here, so that there was no 
time for it to give a second crop during one season, nor did 
it by any means grow wdth unusual luxuriance. 

1 have the pleasure to forward a portion of the produce for 
the inspection of the Society. It is very good upland paddy. 
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but nothing extraordinary. I should like very much to know 
the particulars of the described peculiarity, and whether there 
is not some mistake in the matter ? Does the paddy really 
yield 2 or 3 crops of ripe grain in one season from one sowing, 
or does it only admit of 2 or 3 cuttings when green before 
the ear shoots, and then ripen its seed ? 

^^The sample I now send was grown at an elevation of 
3,50() feet. 

Darjeeling : 15/A Aprils 1852.” 

Minute by Mr. Jos. Willis. — On comparing thci 
Dargeeling hill paddy grown from the New Grenada bill 
paddj% Arros de Loma” or hill rice, with the original seed 
whence it is immediately descended, I think I find it some- 
what inferior : — 

It is about 2] per cent, lighter in weight. 

Its husk is not <|iute so fine and regular. 

Its colour is loss uniform and, to my eye, is less inviting in 
its hue. 

Thus,'although these circumstances tend in a trifling degree 
towards its comparative depreciation, its main merit must be 
determined by its (piantum in yielding both grain and straw 
when compared until that of the hill gvowm plant already 
naturalized at Darjeeling. 

On this head we are without information, save that it did 
not exhibit any extraordinary degree of luxuriance. 

It would seem that in the Darjeeling locality of about 3,500 
feet it has not the property of yielding a grain crop more 
than once in the season, whatever may be its property and 
povver in this respect in its more natural site in New Granada* 

Dr. Campbell seems to think there may be some mistake 
in this matter, and of its power to give two or three crops of 
ripe grain in one season, and although the wwd grain^^ 
is not stated, the terms of ripe crop^^ are given, and the ob- 
vious inference is, that two and three ripe grain crops are had. 
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This is certainly a remarkable property and is perhaps re- 
ferable to the peculiar congeniality of the locality in New 
Granada of soil, climate^ &c. 

In addressing Dr. Campbell further on the subject, it may 
be well to give him an extract of the Beport/^ as given from 
the New Granada letter. 

8/^ June^ 1832. 

Minute by Mr. W. Haworth. — I have carefully ex- 
amined the original New Granada paddy, and which appears 
to me, to be in every respect a very superior kind of grain, 
little, if any, inferior to the best Carolina. The produce of 
this seed said to have been gi*own at Darjeeling, is inferior 
to the original seed both in color and size of grain ; this 
paddy has not a healthy appearance, which caused me to 
think it had been cut before it was sufficiently ripe, to test 
which, I had a small quantity of both the original seed and 
that grown at Darjeeling husked^ and a portion of these 
again cleaned of their inner pellicle, to prepare them for 
the market ; the result is shewn by the accompanying small 
samples : — 

No. 1 is New Granada paddy ; the outer husk only re- 
moved. 

No. 2 is rice from the same, cleaned fit for the market ; 
both of these samples shew a well grown ripe grain in first- 
rate condition. 

No. 3 is paddy from New Granada seed, grown at Darjeel- 
ing, the outer husk only removed ; it appears to be in very 
green condition, as if reaped before it was sufficiently ripe. 

No. 4 is rice from New Granada seed grown at Darjeel- 
ing, cleaned for the market ; as the grain is unripe it would 
propably not carry wtII on a long voyage. 

* This extract was given when the seed was furnished to Dr. Camp- 
hell.— Kns, 
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From Dr, CampbelPs account it does not appear to have 
succeeded well in the locality of Darjeeling, nor to have ex- 
hibited any of its peculiar and valuable properties said to 
belong to it, in its natural clinic. It would be interesting 
to have the result of the trials made with the seed in other 
quarters where it was sent for experiment. I have two 
small patches now growing from the Darjeeling seed — it has 
been in the ground about a month, and so far it looks w^ell — 
but I do not anticipate its being ready to reap before the 
common paddy of this neighbourhood. 

The weight of the original New Granada paddy is 48 lb 6 oz. 
to the imperial bushel — being the mean of 5 weighings. 

The paddy grown at Darjeeling w^eighs 46 1b 14 oz. to the 
imperial bushel — mean of 5 weighings. 

Calcutta : 9/A June^ 1852. 

Minute by Baboo Ham Gopal Giiose, — A sight of the 
two samples of paddy shows at once the inferiority of that 
grown at Darjeeling. A great many grains in this sample are 
not /?///, which justifies, I think, Mr. Haworth’s inference 
that the paddy was cut before it \vas quite ripe. The un- 
husked grains prepared by Mr. Haworth, confirm this belief, 
but his No. 2 and 4 — that is the cleaned rice, — do not in my 
opinion show so marked a difference. Qn the whole I should 
consider the market value of the Darjeeling produce to be 
about 10 per cent below that of the original Granada seed. 

Calcutta: 10/// June^ 1852. 

Minute by Mr. W. Storm. — There is evidently a dif- 
ference in the two grains — Darjeeling is not suited for the 
Granada grain, nor is it likely that any other place in this 
country will answer for its growtli. 

Calcutta ; 14/A Juncy 1852. 

Minute by Mb. G. T, F. Speede. — I agree in all that 
Mr. Haworth has stated ; the quality of the paddy has de- 
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cidedly^ conspicuously degenerated., but I am disposed to 
think that it has done so rather from this grain having been 
reaped before being sufficiently ripened tlian from any na- 
tural cause ; there is no doubt that the lovyer range of the 
Darjeeling hills is a most suitable locality for the growth of 
this rice. 


On the Nettle Grasses of Assam^ and their valuable fibrous 
pmperties; communicated by Major S. F. Haxnay, 
Comdt, Assam Local Infantry Rattalion^ in a letter to the 
Secj'etary to the Board of Revenue^ Fort Ifllliam. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint you that by a boat 
wfiich left this station for Calcutta, I have sent to your ad- 
dress, through my Agents, Messrs A. Gougor and Co., 4 small 
parcels of Nettle grass fibre, which are duly marked and 
numbered, to shew the difierent plants to which they belong, 
and to state that my object in doing so is to bring to the 
notice of the Board of Eevenue and Government the fact, 
that we have in Upper Assam particularly, the China nettle 
grass, and other allied species, \vhich would be found in my 
opinion equally valuable as flaxes of the finer qualities, of 
which there is great scarcity in the European market, accor- 
ding to the report iu the Hand Book of the Exhibi- 
tion.’’ 

2. For the last two or three years I have paid some atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the lirtica nivea. The climate and 
soil of Upper Assam, being most favorable to the productive- 
ness of this plant, — four crops being procurable from the same 
roots during the season, from February till October — the 
average produce of one Assam poorah [1|^ acre] w^ell manur- 
ed, and with a full crop of stems or reeds, being from 10 to 12 
maunds, and the expense of cultivation and manipulation 
(suppose 100 Poorahs were under cultivation) amounting to 
about 10 Rs. per maund, at which rate, and sometimes less. 
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it can be purchased in small quantities from the Dooms or 
fishermen of Upper Assam. 1 have ascertained also through 
Mr. Sangster, of No. 7*% Cheapside, London, that the first 
samples which I sent to him in 1850, shewed a better state 
of cultivation and preparation of the fibre, compared with 
what is imported from China, where I am led to believe the 
first quality of China grass or Urtica nivea is shipped at 
27 Rs. the bazar maund : samples which were forwarded to 
Leeds also, were valued at per ton, so that we have 
in the Urtica nivea, or China grass of Assam, a valuable 
article of export, and considering the quantity of waste 
land in Upper Assam favorable to the growth of the plant, 
its cultivation on a large scale might be carried put with fa- 
vorable results, or at all events it might be advisable to 
encourage the cultivatioii of this nettle amongst those who 
already understand it, and in time it would likely find a ready 
market at a lower rate, than it can be procured at present. 

3. With regard to the other three samples which have 
been sent as allied species to the Urtica nivea, they are 
' all of jungle growtli ; they are also knowm and their fibres 
used by the Chinese, and with the Urtica crenulata^ 
Urtica Doominci and a Bosmeria called Bon or Jungle 
Rheea, or nettle grass, used by the neighbouring Hill tribes 
of Upper Assam, in the manufacture of articles of clothing, 
nets, ropes, &c. The Mesakhee is very abundant, and the 
Murees and others might be induced to bring the fibre for 
sale ; but as the value of this nettle in tlie market has not 
been ascertained, I have only offered at the rate of 5 Rs. per 
maund, which, however, on account of the slow method of 
manipulation, has not been considered remunerative ; but as 
all those mentioned as of jungle growth are cultivatible, the 
Urtica Mesakhee and the Bosmeria would probably be found 
of equal value with the Urtica nivea : in the meantime, how- 
ever, it would be desirable to know the value of the Mesakhee 
as a flax, and I have therefore requested Messrs. Gouger and 
Co. to ascertain this by forwarding 3 maunds of the fibre to 
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the Home market. I have also sent a parcel of 5 seers to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society^ to be tested as to its 
capability for log lines and twine, for which purpose it ap- 
pears to me well adapted, and indeed most of the nettle fibre 
from their capability of standing wet.* 

In conclusion, 1 beg leave to state that I shall feel great 
pleasure in giving every information or assistance in my 
power, towards bringing to the notice of dealers the valuable 
fibre products of Upper Assam, in which, besides the nettles, 
there are many valuable fibre-producing plants of the 

Malvoe” species, of which the Abroma Augusta and 
Sida Rhomboidea are marked as having fibre superior to 
any Jute^^ exported from India. 

Dibrooghur ; the 2\st April. 1852. 

* 5 j«* Just as the foregoing paper was posing through the 
press, a letter was received from Dr. Maegowan, the Society's 
correspondent at Ningpo. The following extract from it is 
appended in thi^ place in reference to the price at which 
Major Hannay states the Rheea of Assam can be obtained. 
It should be mentioned that, although Dr. Maegowan^s let- 
ter is dated and posted from Hong-Kong in November, 1851, 
it did not, through some mistake, reach the Society before 
the end of August, 1852 : — I took immediate steps on re- 
ceipt of your letter to ascertain the market price of the grass - 
cloth fibre at Canton and Shanghai, but until this afternoon 
I could procure no reliable information, in consequence of the 
fact that the article is no longer exported to Europe, the price 
being found altogether too high for English manufacturers. 

I cannot bettei* illustrate this than by stating that a mercantile 

Extract of a Itaport hy Capt, A. Thomfsox, f a Member of the Society's 
Hemp and Flax Committee) to the Seerotary Ayrioultwral and Horticul- 
tural gaiety; dated Calcutta, 26th July, 1852. — Agreeable to your re- 
quest, I forward you a log-line made of the fibre of the red mesakhee plant, 
as also the remainder of the fibre itself. 1 find the strength of it quite 
equal to Riissian hemp, but for want of being properly harvested, the fibres 
cling eo close together that great loss of material takes place in hackling it. 

I tliink it well adapted for cordage, and if brought into general use ought 
to bring as itnucU as Petersburgh hemp.” 
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house in London sent an order to China for a quantity^ of the 
fibre^ provided it could be purchased at six dollars per picul, 
7 . e. 133 lbs* The price of the article did not allow the agent to 
execute the commission, and soon afterwards he was informed 
by his English correspondent, that even at that price it could 
not be sold in London. Unless, then, it can be produced in 
Assam at a price considerably lower than that which is here 
given, it would not find a market/^ 


A brief account of the experiments that have been made with a 
view to the introduction of the Tea Plant at Darjeeling. 
By J. A. Crommeliv, late Majors Bengal Engineers. 

Having recently perused Mr. Fortune’s Report upon the 
Tea Plantations in the N. W. Pmvinces, I am led to infer 
from his statements, as well as from ii\y own observation, 
that the culture of the tea plant at Darjeeling, on an extensive 
scale, would be attended w’ith complete success, and afford 
good return upon capital, to any association that might start 
under the auspices and favor of the Government. 

Ill corroboration of this opinion, I will give a brief account 
of what has already been done here in the way of experiment, 
on the authority of papers in the 6th volume, part 2, of the 
► A. AND H. Society’s Journal, and add a few facts regard- 
ing the result and present state of the expcriinent* 

In November 1841, Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent, de- 
sirous of ascertaining the suitability of the soil and climate of 
Darjeeling for the cultivation, of the tea plant, obtained from 
Dr. WalUch and sowed a few seeds grown in Kumaon, of 
China stock ; the result w’as about a dozen healthy seeeflings. 
These, were examined and reported upon by Mr. A. Macfar- 
lane, of Assam, about five years afterwards, who declared the 
plants to be in a very healthy condition, and that in the hapd 
of a cultivator, they would then have been yielding a fair 
produce of tea. A small sample of the manufactured tea 
he pronounced to be of a very good flavor, but from the de- 
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fective mode of ha niuiiufacture in the want of tlie ix^quisite 
implements, no satisfactory judgment could be formed. 

Encouraged by this favorable result, Dr. Campbell deter- 
mined to try the cultivation of the plant on a more extended 
scale, and having procured seeds from Assam, both of the 
indigenous and China stock, he obtained thence upward-^ of 
7, (MX) seedlings, wliicli in his letter to the Agricultural Sr ^ ty 
dated 13th August, 1847, he reported to be in a thriving con- 
dition, In the spring following, however, during Dr. C.’s 
absence and some unusually dry weather, the whole planta- 
tion, except a very ft‘w still alive, died ofl\ This circum- 
stance, which was also duly reported at the time to the 
Society, discouraged Dr. Campbell from furtlier attempts, and 
led him to infer that the climate and soil ii{> here were not 
congenial to the plant. * 

At the same time that Dr. C, sowed, this Assam seed in 
November, JS4G, he gave mo a small package of the seed, 
which 1 sowed upon the Leebong Spur at an elevation of 
about 6,(M)0 feet. From these I raised 4(X) or 500 seedlings. 
Mr. J. (jrant, C. S., also sowed a few seeds near the same 
locality and obtained many healthy plants. Of mine, some 
died from neglect, but a sufTicient number have grown up, 
strong, luxuriant, and bushy, without irrigation or pruning, 
to the height of 3, (>, and even 8 feet, to prove to myself^ * 
and to others better qualified to judge, that no reasonable 
doubt can now be entertained of the successful introduction of 
the tea plant at this station. They were watered occasionall 3 r 
for the first year or so when very young and during the hot 
weather, but no systematic irrigation was called for or has 
been employed. The greater portion of these plants seems 
to be of the Thea inridis, as drawn and described in the oth 
vol. of the Society's Journal, above-mentioned. 

Subsequently, I obtained from Dr. Jameson, through Mr. 
J. W. Grant, retired C. S., a small parcel of Kiimaoii seeds, 
China stock, which germinated most favorably at Leebong , 
and after deducting some given away, I Jiave now about 50 
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f»r (K) plants in their fifth year from 3 to 5 feet higb^ in' full 
leaf bearings many of them covered with seed capsules in pro- 
gress of ripening. This plant agrees with the Thea Bohea 
No. 3, figured and described in the 6th volume alluded to. 

The dozen seedlings first raised by Dr. Campbell seem also 
to belong to this species ; they passed with the garden into 
the hands of Samuel Smithy Esq.^ who has succeeded, as Dr. 
Withecombe tells me, in rearing from their seeds about 500 
seedlings, at an elevation of 7^000 feet. 

It cannot therefore be doubted that plants from which fruit- 
ful seeds have been annually obtained for several years, are 
growing in a climate and soil perfectly congenial to their 
habits, and favorable to their propagation. It is true that at 
Darjeeling itself there may not be enough of sunshine, either 
for the purposes of successful manufacture, or to call forth the 
greatest leaf-producing energies of the plant ; but in the wdiole 
tract between this and Punkabarry, any requisite degree of 
elevation, heat, and suitability of climate might be found. 

Dr. Withecombe, our Civil Assistant Surgeon, a zealous 
and successful Horticulturist, has about 50 healthy plants 
just appearing above ground, at an elevation of about 5,0(X) 
feet, from seeds ripened in Mr. Smithes garden. Dr. W. 
roughly dried and prepared a few of the leaves from this 
garden. I tasted a brew from them, and fully concur with 
him in his conviction that, with the proper implements and 
manipulation, the tea will prove of excellent quality, in 
justification of an opinion long since pronounced by Dr. 
Jameson that the plant grown at Darjeeling will yield tea 
of a superior description/' 

, It is now pretty well known that the tea plant will thrive 
almost in any soil, avoiding excessive moisture ; and through 
the kindness of a friend at Nainee Tal in furnishing me with 
a table of the annual temperature, and of the rain that falls 
there, I find that a great, similarity exists in the climates of 
Darjeeling, and of the Tea Hills in Kumaon, the only differ- 
ence being in the greater quantity of rain which falls here, to 
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the amount of about 50 inches annually, the averages being 
as 80 inches to 130 inches. 

To try the plant at a lower elevation, I gave 80 seedling 
plants, about 3 years ago, to Mr. Wm. Martin of this station, 
who transplanted them on some land, nearly flat, between 
Punkabary and Kursiong, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet. 
A few, 8 or 10, died in transporting them some 25 miles, at a 
time when the weather was dry ; and the remainder were 
daily watered until the rains, since which neither watering 
nor irrigation has been employed, and they are now, as Mr. 
Martin tells me, in a luxuriant condition. The aspect is 
south east with a rich light' black soil. On the same land 
Mr. Martin has planted 23 coffee trees obtained from the 
Botanic Garden; these have grown surprisingly, and arc in 
fine condition. This year the whole of them have blossomed 
and fruited, but by a late severe squall the berries have been 
nearly all blown off. He has also raised about 50 young 
coffee plants from seed, and feels confident that both tea and 
coffee will thrive in these hills at thht elevation, 2,600 feet. 

Tea lands, not adapted for other purposes, may be obtain- 
ed in the Darjeeling tract, to almost any extent, with favor- 
able aspects and soils, and at any elevation from 1 ,000 to 6,000 
feet. The situation of the tract with reference to facility of 
carriage, and to proximity to the port of exportation, leaves 
nothing to be desired ; and when the Rail to Rajmahl is 
completed, 4 or 5 days will suffice to land the produce in 
Calcutta. 

1 am not a Horticulturist, but I think I have adduced facts 
which should lead to some further inquiry upon the subject 
of this communication; for if the introduction of the tea 
plant here was at any time a desideratum, 1 suppose it is 
equally so now. My object will be fully gained if my state- 
ments shall be deemed of sufficient interest to attract the 
attention of persons capable of forming a correct judgment, 

Darjeeling : August 13//e, 1852. 
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FURTHER REMARKS RESPECTING THE NATURALIZATION OF THE 
AMERICAN COTTON PLANT IN INDIA. BY DR. R. WIGHT, 
SUPERINTENDENT GOVERNMENT COTTON EXPERIMENTS, COIM- 
BATORE. 

To the Secretary to the AyruMorticullural Society, Calcutta. 

1. Sir, — S ince I had the honor of publishing my Circular under 
date 20th March, 1849,* circumstances have occurred, in connection 
with the experiment for the introduction and naturalization of the 
American Cotton Plant in India, which throw some additional light 
on the subject, and tend to impart greater confidence to the llyot 
who has the courage to plant his field with the comparatively little 
known Exotic, in preference to the old-established Native plant. 

2. During the first four or five years of the existence of the Farms 
in Coimbatore, experiments to ascertain the comparative advantages 
attending the cultivation of the two plants were annually made, and 
invariably ended in favor of the Exotic. But still, the Native lookers 
on would not be persuaded to believe our rep n’t, at least to the 
extent of satisfying themselves by a repetition of our trials; they 
would not in short see the matter in the same light that we did. 
The case is now altered, the objectors have at length made the ex- 
periment, and are becoming convinced by their own experience of the 
truth of what we have so long laboured in vain to satisfy 
them, viz., that the Exotic is a less precarious and more profitable 
crop than the Native cotton. 

3. Within the last two years the Farms have ceased to operate 
practically, and the cultivation of American Cotton has passed into 
the hands of the Byots, In the course , of that brief period the 
quantity grown by them has augmented from about 10 to upwards 

* This will be found in Journal, vol. vii., p. 20 . — Eds. 

D 
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of 100 Bales, and, doubtless, if they only find a steady demand for 
this article, they can and will indefinitely enlarge the amount. It is 
to be hoped therefore that the demand will continue and increase 
until the staple has acquired an understood market value, and 
become one of the established products of the country. This is all 
the encouragement, at least in Coimbatore, it now requires, and it 
is to be hoped it will not be withheld. 

4. Last season (1850-51) was not a peculiarly favorable one for 
either kind, but those who cultivated both, found the American gave 
them acre for acre heavier and altogether more profitable returns. 
Thus encouraged, they repeated the experiment this one (1851-52), 
which has been one of the most unfavorable seasons for cotton growl- 
ing experienced for several years, and with more marked success. 
Tw'o nearly adjoining fields, similarly cultivated and sown at the 
same time with the Exotic and Native seed have respectively, from 
equal areas, produced 1250 lbs. and 500 lbs, of seed cotton — ^the one 
(exotic) worth in the present state of the market 50 Rupees, the other 
about 15 Rupees. The former is still in full vigour, and will in the 
course of two months give another, and I expect much larger crop, 
(there has been much rain of late), while the Native plant is quite 
done, and the land cleared for a new rotation. In this instance the 
Native cotton was sown on highly assessed black land, the American 
on red sandy soil. The preceding season both kinds were sown 
on black soil, and the proceeds were so far in favor of the American 
plant, that I am told 50 Rupees were received for the crop of a field 
which under Native cotton would not have realized 20. Under 
these circumstances, I trust I am not drawing too strong an inference 
in assuming that, had equal areas all over the district been annually 
cropped with these two kinds of cotton, the average out-turn, as 
regards both weight arid value, would have greatly preponderated in 
favor of the Exotic : an inference supported alike by the many 
comparative trials on the Government Farms, and by the experience 
acquired, on a very large scale, in Dharwar, where the Exotic cotton 
is rapidly supplanting the indigenous, and, it is to be hoped, soon will 
altogether drive it out of cultivation, seeing that one use to which 
it is now applied is the adulteration, so far as that can be accom- 
plished, of the American staple. 
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5. I pointed out in my former Circular that the supposed exces- 
sive heat of our climate, at first assigned as the principal cause of 
failure in this portion of India, had no existence : on the contrary, 
that the mean temperature of the Carnatic during the latter months 
of the year, our cotton cultivating season, was actually lower than 
that of the cotton growing provinces of America. Thii^ I illustrated 
by the following Table, which, to save the trouble of reference, I 
repeat here. 

T able of Monthly Mean Temperature during the Cotton growing 
seasons, in Vera Cruz, Mississippi, and the Caranatic : — 


Vera Cm*. 
Mobile, • . 
Natchez, • • 

Madras, • « 


1 April 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Augf. 

1 Sept. 

. Oetr. 

1 Novr. I 

77.18 j 

80.49 

81.^ 

81.50 ; 

; 82.40 

, 80.96 

i 78 44 

i 75.38 ! 

70.110 j 

76.36 

89 17 

82.41 

82.73 

78.94 

69 97 

1 61.50 1 

69.93 1 

79.7a 

; 80 6*2 j 

81.78 , 

80.13 

74.99 

.64 58 

. 55.23 I 

Angt.l 

I Septr. 

' Octr. 

Novr. 

1 Deer. 

Jany. 

jFeby. 

I .March 

K4.6 

83.7 

' 82.9 

7H.9 

; 76.3 

75.5 

! 77. 7 

1 80. 8 ! 


1 1 was next asserted that the dryness of the climate was the cause 
of failure, and that therefore the American plant could not be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, except in those portions of India which partook 
of both monsoons. This I met by reference to trials made here, 
showing that, if sown during the prevalence of the S. W. monsoon, 
the crop was liable to be seriously injured by the rains of the N. E. 
one ; but if, taking advantage of the occasional falls of rain in August 
and September, the sowing was completed in the course of these 
two months, that then the growing season was prolonged to the 
end of the N. £. monsoon, and the harvesting of the crop com- 
menced in January, and usually continued until arrested by the 
rains of April and May, which we had generally observed produced 
a second crop in June and July. This I illustrated by the following 
Rain Table of Florida and Madras : — 



April 1 

^ May j 

June 

July 

Augt. Septr. 

Octr, ] 

Novr. 

Deer. jXouI 

Florida • • • j 

1.00 ' 

6.34^ 

8.39 

8.84 

'3.30 1 4.35 

3.33 1 

149 

1.13 1 86,26 

Madras 

A ugh 
5.84 

Septr 

I 4.76 

<'ctr. 

10. 

Novr. j 
J8.48J 

Deer. 1 Jany. 
i 3.85 1.33 

Feby. 

0.88 

March 

0.86 

April j 

0 63 i 88.82 


6. These Tables prove that, in the Carnatic at least, neither 
excessive heat nor excessive drought can with justice be assigned 
as the causes of failure, if indeed we are entitled to make use of the 
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term with reference to the numerous experimental trials which have 
been instituted in different parts of the country. 

7. The propriety of the terra “failure*" lam not prepared to 
admit, in so far as it originates in comparing dissimilar things. We 
have assumed that we have failed because our crops have generally 
fallen short of those realized in the most fertile tracts of America, 
possessing both a rich soil and genial climate. Had we, with 
greater justice, compared them with those obtained from the in- 
digenous plant, growing in its native soil and climate, w^e should, I 
am convinced, have arrived at a different conclusion. 

8. The season of 1851-52 was in this District a peculiar one. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Coimbatore there was not a 
shower during the months of August, September, or October. In 
November there were a few days’ rain during which both Native 
and American cottons were sown. The American Cotton has in 
one instance yielded at the rate of 2 to 1, and in another in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 2. In both, the crops were miserably small j in the 
case of the American under 60 lbs. per acre, and of the Native about 
22, or to be more precise, two fields each of 22 acres yielded res- 
pectively 500 lbs. of Native, and 1250 lbs. of American seed cotton. 

9. Another portion of the District, the South Western Talooks, 
was more fortunate, there they had rains in August, of which they 
took advantage to sow American cotton : subsequently they had 
a scanty N. E. monsoon in November, the same as at Coimbatore. 
The crops in that quarter were, in some of the more fertile lauds, 
as high as 400 lbs. and 250 lbs. per acre will probably fairly represent 
the average. The out-turn in these Talooks of the Native cotton 
has not been so accurately ascertained, but is reported much below 
the average standard, because, as the growers said, they waited, 
according to custom, for the monsoon, which was a bad one, t. c., 
fell greatly below the average. Had the usual rains fallen here in 
August or September, or had the monsoon extended over December, 
the indigenous crops would have reached the average weight, ranging 
according to the fertility of the soil from 150 to 250 lbs. per acre. 
The latter is always looked upon as a full crop of Native cotton ; 
while from 350 to 500 Ihs. is by no means unusual in the case of 
American in the richer sandy loams. 
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1 0. These two examples were entirely under native management 
— the only departure from their own habitual system of culture being 
the adoption, in the case of the exotic, of drills in place of broad cast 
sowing, and to this method they now seem to give the preference, on 
principle, as they are thereby enabled to plough and “ cool” the land 
between the rows, thus placing it in better condition for the suc- 
ceeding grain crop while it improves the cotton one. 

11. If the weather is favourable for the operation, it may be 
repeated twice or even three times, and on the principle of increas- 
ing the feri^ty of the land, proves very beneficial to both the crop 
on the ground, and that which is to follow. Very few plants are 
injured by it, as the roots penetrate deeply, and are not in the way 
of the plough, while any plant trodden down by the bullocks, the 
roots being uninjured, soon recovers. 

1 2. The first hoeing is a most important operation, and should 
nev(*r be delayed beyond the appearance of the third proper leaf, 
not counting the two seed leaves. Superfluous plants should at the 
same time be thinned out, so as to give those that are left ample 
room to spread and fill the ground. In a month or two, when the 
flowers begin to open, a second hoeing is wanted to clean the ground, 
otherwise it gets foid, and w^eeds choke the plants. This is the 
Native practice, so that they may be safely left to cultivate in their 
own way. In the course of this interval is the time for ploughing 
between the rows, but is not restricted to that period, for if the 
plants are not too large, I have often repeated it with evident benefit 
when the first of the crop was coming to maturity, or even 
when picking cotton, 

13. From to 4 feet between the rows I consider a good me- 
dium distance, as it allows of the free use of the plough. I formerly 
thought they might be closer, hut now I think, that even in indif- 
ferent soils, heavier crops are thus obtained than from closer .sowing. 
This may perhaps appear paradoxical, but still I believe it is the 
case, as the fruit sets and ripens better, and fewer flowers blight and 
drop off unproductive; 

14. On the subject of irrigation I have no further experience, 
and can add nothing to what I have already said on the subject, 
but my impression is, tlxat it will be found to answer best in sandy 
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soilj that does not cake on the surface, after the absorption of 
the water. 

15. Since the date of my last Circular, the Experiment for the 
naturalization of the American cotton plant has been extended to a 
new locality, namek, to the sandy soils along the Sea Coast, and, so 
far as the trials have yet gone, promise to succeed far beyond what I 
should, d priori, have anticipated. 

16. This branch of the experiment originated with Mr. David 
Lees, of Manchester, at Trichendore, and is now being carried out 
there on a large scale by his relative Mr. Arthur Lee% and by two 
Messrs. Longshaws (brothers) ; and at Madras by Mr. Keurick. 
Several other gentlemen at Tiiticorin also tried it to a moderate 
extent, but have since, in a great measure relinquished it, owing to 
their success falling much below what Mr. D. Lees led them to 
anticipate. 

17. Judging from what I saw, I feel disposed to think favorably 
of the locality — so favorably that I already begin to anticipate that 
these coast soils, bad as they seem, will yet be found, under good 
management, to hold about the same relative position to the Ameri- 
can plant that the Black Cotton soils do to the Indian one. This, 
however, so far as Mr. D. Lees’ operations extended, they can 
scarcely be said to have enjoyed, for, though as a cultivator he was 
full of zeal, he wanted experience, and being misled by appearances, 
his sanguine mind induced him greatly to over-estimate the pro* 
babilities of success : so much so, that in a letter of his read to the 
Commercial Association of Manchester, and published in their 
proceedings, he gives it as his deliberate opinion that these sandy 
soils will, when rightly cultivated” produce “ many times” 
112 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. Perhaps \ie forgot at the time 
of writing that 112 lbs. of clean cotton is the equivalent of nearly 
380 lbs. of seed cotton. I do not advert to this circumstance in 
either an unfriendly or invidious spirit, but simply to guard myself 
against the charge of having tacitly admitted the correctness of his 
views by passing over in silence, this most exaggerated estimate of 
the capabilities of these soils. 

18. My own opinion is that his management was not skilful, but 
1 go further and say, that if under the best management 300 lbs. 
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per acre, are on an average obtained from the fields I visited, *it is 
a heavy crop.; and that cotton on the lands in question will, in that 
case, prove the most remunerating Poonjay, or dry, crop grown 
in India ; both because of the largeness of the crop, and the colla«> 
teral advantages derived from easy and cheap cultivation, and unex- 
pensive transit to the port of exportation. ^ 

19. These light sandy soils can be cultivated at all seasons and 
in nearly all states of the weather, whether wet or dry, they offer no 
impe^liment to either the hoe or plough. It is not so with those in 
the interior, which, a single week of warm dry weather often ren- 
ders too hard to be worked by either. A small farming establish- 
ment therefore suffices for the one, while a large one, competent 
to do much work in a short time, is required for the other. I have 
never cultivated such land and may be mistaken, but my impression 
is, that I could cultivate as much coast land with .5 pairs of cattle, 
as I could, such as I have been accustomed to, with 15 or per- 
haps even 20 pairs, and do it better. This is a matter of much 
consideration, for, in the former case, the land can always be kept 
ready for the reception of seed, and a single shower, not enough to 
soften the surface here, would there moisten it sufficiently for sow- 
ing. Hero heavy rains are required adequately to soften the ground 
for the plough, and often before the ploughing can, with every 
exertion, be completed, the land has become too dry for sowing, 
while the success or comparative failure of the crop may depend 
on the seed being got into the ground at that tune. On the coast, 
half an inch of rain will often prove of greater service to the farmer 
than an inch and a half, or, perhaps, even two inches in the interior. 

20. On the coast, the course to be followed in the cultivation of 
American cotton is the same as in the interior. The soil requires 
to be well ploughed, the deeper the better, and as much as possible 
freed from weeds, and if uneven, its inequalities reduced. The sow- 
ing should, when practicable, be completed between the middle of 
August and beginning of October, in which case the plant will be 
sufficiently advanced to derive the fullest advantage from the 
November rain. 

21. In sowing, the seed may be either thinly, dropped in light 
furrows about 2 inches deep, and covered in with a harrow, or a 
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hurdle drawn over the ground, or, if thought preferable, it may be 
sown in holes. In no case should the depth exceed two inches, 
but if it is simply covered, that is enough. If the soil is mode- 
rately humid and the seed good, it begins to shew itself about the 
fourth or fifth day, at which time the roots are from three to four 
inches long. ^ 

22. When the second or third proper leaf has appeared is the 
proper time for hoeing and thinning. This important operation 
should not be delayed, for otherwise the plant is apt to receive a 
check in its growth, from which it does not readily recover ; and, 
unless the weather and soil are very favorable, may be permanently 
dwarfed and proportionably less prolific. Nearly all the recently 
sowm fields, I saw, were suffering from want of early hoeing, a large 
proportion of the plants not having advanced beyond the hoeing 
stage, though others, sown at the same time, which had continued 
to grow, were already coming into flower. 

23. Mr. Lees, in the letter above referred to, indicates two sow- 
ing seasons, namely, April and November. So far as my experience 
here, and the rain Table above enable me to offer an opinion, I 
cannot approve of either : ‘April is too early, November too late. If 
sown in April, the plant is exposed to the risk of receiving a severe 
check from the land winds in June and July, and, if it survives 
them uninjured, it is in full hanest in September, October and No- 
vember, the three most dark and rainy months of the year — bright 
clear weather being of all things most desirable for harvesting cot- 
ton. If again, it be sown in November it is too late, as the rains of 
the season usually end in the course of that month, and its proper 
growing season is shortened for want of rain. And then again the 
crop, when at its best, is exposed to wet weather in April and May, 
all of which risks are avoided by sowing, when the weather will 
permit, in August or September. But in this, as regards coast culti- 
vation, in which I have had no experience, it may turn out I am in 
error. Experience is wanted on this point. 

24. My attention was directed to the beneficial effect of shelter, 
as indiij^ted by the greater luxuriance of the plants under the lee 
of hedges and enclosures. At Trichendore and Tuticorin during 
one portion of the year the wind is strong from the sea — South 
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Easterly ; at another it is very strong from the land, and both - are 
more or less injurious. I therefore took the liberty of suggesting 
that the fields should be intersected, at intervals of about 20 or 30 
yards, with rows of the castor-oil plant, which I observed growing 
with great luimriance, quite unaffected by the winds, and apparently 
not at all injurious to the cotton which was growing beside. I men- 
tion this, as similar protection may be required in other places, as 
well as at Trichendore, and as the oil plant bears freely, and the 
produce finds a ready sale, its introduction may serve a double 
purpose. 

1 have the honor to be, . 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

ROB. WIGHT, 

Coimbatore : 13tA May, 1852. Sxipt, Cotton Experiments. 


On the Climate and Veyetation of the 2'emperate and Cold Eeyions of 

East Nepal and the Sikkim TlUnalaya Mouuiains. By J. D. Hooker, 

M.i)., F.R.8. — (Reprinted from the Jourkal of the Horticultural 

Society of London, Vol. VII. Part 1, p. 69.) 

[The following paper, upon a subject of some interest in this 
country, is so little likely to be seen by Indian readers that it has 
been deemed desirable to give it a place among our selections.] 

The foUowiug notes were collected, and have hero been thrown together, 
with the view of facilitating tlie cultivation of Himalaya plants, and of those 
of Sikkim and the adjacent mountains of Nepal in particular, by supplying 
accurate data obtained on the spot, relative to the various conditions of soil 
and exposure, the degrees of temperature and amount of ..humidity under 
which they fiourish in their native country. 

As the genus Rhododendron. is the most prominent of these plants, and 
that about which inquiries are constantly directed to me, 1 shall commence 
with a description of it, prefacing this with some observations, which are 
called forth by a visit to several nurseries where many species are cultivated 
with more or less success. 

The Sikkim species of Rhododendron have now all been described, as far 
as they are known, and with few exceptions figured, in a manner that will 
quaure tho recognition of our seedlings when they blossom ; but it must not 
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be expected that the Howers, so impatiently looked for, will in all or perhaps 
in most cases equal, in number and size, those of the drawings made on the 
spot, which were in many instances from the choicest bouquets that could be 
procured over a large extent of countiy. • 

Unexampled success has attended cultivators in the germination of the 
seeds. Seedlings have been raised in quantities ; but whereas in some ca^es 
the young plants have, with few exceptions, been all reared, in others the 
whole crop has been lost through injudicious treatment. The different 
kinds are at present kept together and treated alike ; there is no discrimina- 
tion exercised in their culture ; the same amount of light and heat as is 
given to the natives of 0,000 and 7,000 feet elevation, which are in full leaf 
throughout the year, is also given to those from 15,000 feet, whose vegetative 
organs are in activity for only five or six montlis of the twelve. This course 
will eventually prove prejudicial, for it is not possible that the alpine kinds 
can long endure the excitement of perennial heat and moisture. 

Variaiion. — There is a prevailing disposition to limit the species of this 
genus by characters presented in the seedling plants, and to argue, from 
my inability to pronounce arbitrarily on the same in our greenhouses, the 
probability of there being fewer or more species than of names received with 
the seeds. , In some cases an undue value is given to these names. Slight 
variations in the strength of the stem, colour, texture, and hairiness of the 
leaf, are regarded as certainly indicating specific differences ; whilst other 
kinds are considered as the same, because undistinguishable in their present 
infant condition. Some of the latter certainly resemble one another in 
foliage, even when full grown, but are nevertheless totally distinct in flower 
and in fruit. 1 may instance K. cinnabarinum, U. camdlmflorum^ and li. 
Maddeniy as one case in point ; R. campylocarpumy and H. Thovisoni as 
another ; K. canipanulatunty .and R. fuly^na as a third instance of species 
being often so alike in the leaf, as generally to puzzle me when 1 had nothing 
else to judge by; and yet there is in the two former cases little affinity 
between them. My attention was drawn to this point throughout a resi- 
dence of many consecutive months (including the flowering and fruiting 
seasons of the Rhododendron) at elevations varying from 8,000 to 16,000 
feet. It is especially between 10,000 and 14,000 feet that the genus pre- 
vails ; several species comprising three-quarters of the bulk of the vege- 
tation above the forest-region (12,000 feet). There Rhododendron wood 
supplies the native with fuel, and, from its tough nature and property of 
being easily worked, with many domestic utensils, poles for his tent, stools, 
saddle, bowl and spoon ; the bark is used as that of the birch is in arctic re- 
gions, and tlii) leaves serve as plates and wrappers .for butter, curd, vmd 
cheese. It is the., travellers constant companion throughout every day’s 
march \ on the i^ht band and on the left of the devious paths, the old 
trees and bushes are seen breast high or brauehing over head, whilst the 
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seedlings cover every mossy bank. At IS^OOO feet the flanks of the snowy 
mountains glow with the blood>red blossoms of K.fulgenBt whilst the beauty 
of R. campanulatum and the great elegance and delicacy of the white 
bells of R. campyhearpurn excite the more admiration fromi their being 
found in such regions of fog and rain. Yet with all these advantages of 
position, and that of an intimate knowledge of the species, X was constantly 
at a loss to distinguish to which species the seedling plants belonged, 
especially when they grew intermixed, or to recognize others when distant 
from their parents. 

Not only does the very variable nature of the foliage render it exceeding- 
ly difficult to recognize even the best known kinds by those organs, but the 
species themselves run into races, stripes, or constant varieties, assuming 
under certain circumstances characters inherited by the seedlings. This is 
habitually the case with those that have considerable ranges in elevation ; 
they alter tlieir habit materially (as willows do in our own country), and 
there is more apparent difference between the robust, hardy, rusty>leaved, 
dark-coloured seedlings from an alpine locality, and the young plants of the 
same species from wooded regions lower down, than between some widely 
distinct species. 1 have hereby been led into much error in my illustrated 
work ou Sikkim Rhododendrons, which 1 shall endeavour to remedy in the 
present essay. 

Hybridization in a Native State, — It has been insisted that many of the 
so-called species of this genus arc naturally-produced hybrids. This is by no 
means clear to me, tliough I am far from denying its possibility, and I am 
aware of the many obvious facilities for such a process ; it shares the plausi- 
bility of all hypotheses against which negative proof only can bo brought to 
bear. A gardener’s opinion is in such cases of value, as he can best appre- 
ciate the power of an agent he employs himself wiwi great effect, and to 
which the attention of botanists is being drawn through the pages of this 
Journal especially. Considering, however, the consequences %hich have at- 
tended the process of hybridizing Rhododendrons in our gardens, it appears 
to me that were such an operation actively pursued by nature, or tardily 
throughout a series of years, in tho Rhododendron region of the Himalaya, 
the species would be in tbd condition of Salix^ Hubus, Jiosa, Mentha^ and 
many other familiar examples of hopelessly entangled assomhlages of species. 
Where the Rhododendron " scrub” prevails, it is impossible for any but very 
strong growing plants to establish a footing ; a mule would have little chance 
of a flourishing existence and numerous offspring in so dense a mass ; but 
the prevalence of land and snow-slips often lays bare broad tracts of land, 
which are for years but scantily clothed with vegetation. From the constant 
local changes of surface that hence ensue, there is no want of opportunity 
and space for hybrids to establish themselves. Believing it probable that 
this genus has survived slow but great changes in the physical geography 
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and climate of the country, especially with relation to the snowdevel, I can- 
not but conclude that rarieties, perhaps permanent ones, may hare been 
induced, which are now zegarded as species ; and this has prompte<l me 
to unite some plants from very different elevations which, though varying 
much, present no welbmarhed specific characters. 8uch are K. e/mapnoideti, 
B. saUffnum^ and B. obovatum. AU these I iuclride under Wallich^s IL 
kpidotum, to which a range in elevation of upwards of 7,0iH) feet is conse- 
quently given, hut I cannot trace the infinence of hybridization in itself or 
any allied species. It is accompanied by twenty congeners in its ascent from 
7,000 to 15,000 feet, but except that its fiowers vary from yellow to a dirty 
purple, at various heights, neither it nor they present any characters that 
can be attributed to hybridization, li. fulgem is the most suspicious look- 
ing plant in this respect, having the leaves of B. cainpanulatum^ and capi- 
tula and flowers of a scarlet variety of 11. arhorenm ; but considering how 
variable It. campanulaium is in colour, and that it assumes a denser capi- 
tulutn in its variety (tragi nosum (which I published as a species), 1 should 
be more inclined to rank K. fulgens as a permanent variety of that species 
than as a mule between it and a plant witli a totally dissimilar leaf, which is 
comparatively tender, and which grows 4,000 feet lower down. The prin- 
ciple of hybridization is a dangerous one to admit heedlessly in these cases, 
and should only be resorted to as a forlorn liope, when every other attempt 
to account for the Protean habits of an assemblage of species has failed : 
such 1 cannot consider to be the case with the Sikkim llhododendrons ; and 
though 1 do not abandon the idea in theory, I shall not adopt it in this 
emergency. 

Epiphytical Habits of some Species, — Mach undue importance has been 
given to the fact of some kinds growing habitually epiphytically (R. Hal- 
housice, R. camelliopflormn, R. pendulum), and it has been supposed that 
much difficulty must attend their cultivation, llaving occasionally seen 
all these species growing on rocks, and the two latter sometimes becoming 
erect, and that always in e^eposed but very moist localities, 1 liave been 
induced to attribute their predilection for the branches of, trees to their 
weak habit and want of light elsewhere. Being plants of the forest region, 
and unable to contend against tho vigorous undergrowth that prevails there, 
the offspring of such seeds as fall on the ground are choked, whilst tho 
perennially humid atmosphere supports such as sprout on the mossy limbs 
of trees, where they receive the stimulus of light. R. Halhousice, for in- 
stance, which is never found on tho ground in the woods of Darjiling, 
grows in thousands on the clay and mould banks of the roads which are cut 
through the forest, the young plants coming up in profusion as soon as the 
cuttings are made : these, however, seldom attain any size, from the too 
great exposuro of tho soil, which in the dry season rapidly parches during a 
^ori; day*8 %at. In Dr. Campbell’s garden at Daijilingthere isaperpen- 
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dietito iHink, 15 feet high, ^zpoged to the wes^, and partly aheltered from 
the aonth-west by a house. B. DalhauHcB has annually appeared on this, 
the seeds being imported by winds or birds from the neighbouring forest. 
The seedlings, however, perished till within the last two years, since which 
time abundance of Lycopodium clavatum and a SelapinellOt with Mar- 
chantUif retain ao constant a supply of moisture that the plants now 
flourish and flower in perfection. Though not equal to the herbaceous, the 
number of small shrubby forest plants that grow on the trees in these 
damp regions is very great, especially the orchideous. Those that do so 
most habitually are species of Vaccinium ("serpens and others). These are 
all provided with soft woody swellings on the root, of all sizes, from that of 
a nut to the thickness of a inan*s thigh, which, though structurally the same 
as otlier parts of the root, serve as reservoirs for a great quantity of fluid 
destined to nourish the plant in the drier season of the year. These plants 
never grow on the ground, properly speaking, hut often on exposed rocks, 
where the use of those tubers is more c;?ideut, and it is a part of their 
economy to be so provided. The Rhododendrons have never such organs, 
and there is no difference between the root of a specimen grown on the 
ground and one from a rao!=;8y tree-trunk. Such species as are habitually 
epiphytical require a lighter soil, with plenty of moss, and a very damp, 
humid, equable temperature ; and will, I am sure, present no insuperable 
obstacles to the cultivator. 

Soil.-nTliere is in this respect little variety throughout Sikkim, and, as 
far as vegetation is concerned, it may be divided into vegetable mould and 
stiff clay — each, as they usually occur, remarkably characterisiio in composi- 
tion of such soils. 

The clay is uniformly of great tenacity, and is, I believe, wholly due to 
the effect of the atmosphere on crumbling gneiss an I other rocks. It is 
tenacious, seldom friable, and sometimes accumulated in beds Id fbet thick, 
although more generally of only about 2 feet. In certain localities, beds or 
narrow seams of purer felspathic clay on vegetable matter occur in it, pro- 
bably wholly due to local causes. An analysis of that near Darjiling gives 
about 30 per cent, of alumina, the rest silica, and a fraction of oxide of iron. 
Lime is wholly unknown as a constituent of the soil, and only occasionally 
seen as a stalaotitic deposit from a few springs. 

The vegetation has always good drainage, from the broken nature of tho 
subjaoent highly-inclined stratified rocks : with the Rhododendrons of the 
second aone this is especially the cose, and they thrive luxuriantly on the 
soil overlying old moraines. 

A layer of vegetable earth almost invariably covers the clay for the depth 
of 3 to 12 or 14 inches. It is a very rich black mould, held in its position on 
the slopes of tho hills by the dense v^tation, and accumulated by the banks 
of small streams to a depth at times of 3 and 4 feet. B. arboreum is one of 
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the few species that seem to avoid this soil, but, I think, in appearance only 
—that . species loving exposure, and therefore occupying a comparatively 
poor dry soil, over which other things do not extend. 1 have seen R. arhoreym 
and barbatum growing on the margins of pools of water, in what is almost 
bog earth ; but pools and bogs are rare in Sikkim, and of very local occur* 
renee. The following is an analysis of an average specimen of the surface- 
soil of Darjiling, made for me by my friend C. J. Muller, £sq., of that 
place 

A . — Dry Earth. 


Anhydrous, 83*84 

Water, 16 16 

100*0 

B.— Anhydrous Earth. 

Humic acid, 3*89 

Humine, \ 4*61 

Undecomposed vegetable matter, 20*9$ 

Peroxide of iron and manganese, 7 05 

Alumina, 8*95 


Silicious matter, insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, . . 54*52 
Traces of soda and muriatic acid, 

^ 100*0 

C.— Soluble in water, gr. 1*26, consisting of soda, muriatic acid, organic 
matter, and silica. 

The soil from which this example was taken was 12 inches deep; it 
abounded to the eye in vegetable matter, and was silicious to the touch. 
There were no traces of pltosphates or of animal matter, and doubtful traces 
of lime and potash. The subsoil of clay gave only 5*7 per cent, of water and 
5*55 of organic matter. The above analysis was conducted during the 
rainy month of September, and the sample is an average one of the surface- 
soil at 6,000 to 10,000 feet. There is, 1 think, little difiPerence anywhere 
in the soils at this elevation, except where the rock is remarkably micaceous, 
or where veins of felspathic granite, by their decomposition, give rise to 
small beds of kaolin. 

In elevations above 10,000 feet, the rocks are generally much harder, the 
gneisses and schists are baked by metamorphic action, and more granitic 
rocks prevailing, a lighter and more sandy soil is met with. Towards the 
southern parts of Sikkim, the copious rains wash away at once the scanty 
liltnual dep<)jirt.bf humus at these great elevations : there is consequently 
lio sward or peat ; the plants, shrubby and herbaceous, growing out of a 
■generally naked aoi]^ in tufts. In the northern parts, again, there is a 
eonsiderable accumulation ; and at equal and greater elevations a sward 
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of CyperacBKB and Oramin$0 are found, nourishing a tolerably* rich 
Flora. Further north still, in the Tibetan climates, at 15,000 to 17,000 
feet, the climate is too dry for anything but an arid Flora, except along 
the borders of streams. 

Generally speaking, I conclude that a rich light vegetable mould of loam 
and peat, with good drainage, arc necessary for the shrubby plants of these 
regions. 

On the Species. — Since the preparation of the several parts of the illus- 
trated work on the Sikkim Rhododendrons, my opinions, which were then 
far from fixed as to the limits of some of the species, have changed, with 
the many additions to the localities, &.C., I have collected. When the first 
part was published, 1 had only seen single specimens of some of the spe- 
cies figured; and without books of reference of any kind, 1 was unable 
to determine their names ; the specimens and drawings sent differed so 
widely from cultivated individuals, and from the indifferent herbarium 
specimens attainable, that thev were pronounced new, and published ac- 
cordingly. The results of a careful study of all my species and specimens 
are, that of those figured in the first part U. Camphelliw does not differ 
from R. arboreum^ R. lancl/olium from R. barbatumy R. WaUichii from 
R. campanulatum, and U. Roylei from R. cinahojrinum. 

In the second part a synoptical view of all the Indian species is given, 
in which some of tliese errors are indicated, and the species arc thrown 
into groups defined hy characters 1 still think natural and constant. In 
this and in the concluding (third) part 22 liiorc Rhododendrons are figured 
as species, several of which were regarded by myself as well-marked forms 
or varieties only, and such as worth figuring, but which were published 
.with the provisional specific names 1 attached to them. To these 1 shall 
allude hereafter. Lastly, I have gone over the BlK><..n collections of 3Wr- 
Griffith, and identified all his 14 species wnth my own, except the one 
figured by Dr. Wight as R. grande. Of this 1 find no specimen in the set 
of Griffith’s plants given to Sir W. Hooker, except it be the R. Hodgsoni, 
which 1 can h^dly reconcile with the plate and description in Dr. Wight’s 
leones. Dr, Wight’s R. Grifithii, on the other hand, I find to be founded 
on a very starved state of R. Jucklandii, a name w hich I waive. 

Bhotan borders upon Sikkim to tbe eastward, and presents the same 
characters oF humidity in that western part (whence Mr. Griffith’s specimens 
were procured) as Sikkim does. Its lower and outer ranges of hills, however 
being drier (from reasons hereafter to bo explained), it does not appear to 
be so rich in Rhododendrons, and hence probably no peculiar species are 
found ; for to the eastward of Bhotan again, in the Durrung” country, 
other species have been discovered by Mr. Booth. ‘ 

' 1 shall now give a Ust of the 27 Sikkim species known to me, arranged in 
natural groups, with such brief characters as are necessary for determining 
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them when they shall flower. An account of the geographical features of 
Sikkim will follow^ and a division of the country into zones, each inhabited 
by a different vegetation of Rhododendrons and other plants. Some more 
general description of the species, with remarks on thoir appearance, habits 
and relations to soil, climate, &o., will naturally be brought in there ; and 
I shall conclude with a rather minute account of the climate, temperature 
&c., of the three zones of the Himalaya, which may be termed Temperate, 
Alpine, and Arctic, and which are best defined by the limits attained by 
ConifercB and Rhododendrons . 

Synopsis of Species. 

§ I. Calyx 0. Corolla broadly bell-shaped, 10-lobcd. Stamens 18 to 20 
(rarely 10). Ovary usually hairy or viscid, or both, many-cellcd. — 
Trees with large leaves, and white or pale-coloured densely clustered 
flowers. 

1. R. Falconeri — a tree ; leaves very large and coriaceous, obovato or 
oblong, blunt, on very stout leaf-stalks, smooth, shining above, with sunk 
netted veins, below covered with thick rusty down ; flower-stalks viscid ; 
flowers white, in dense heads ; stamens 10 ; style thick, with a club-shaped 
broad stigma. — Sikkim lihod. 1^1. X. 

2. R. argenlemn^a tree ; leaves very large, obovato, oblong, sharp, nar- 
rowed into the thick leaf-stalk, quite smooth on both sides, silvery below ; 
heads rather loose, lO-flowcred; flower-stalks short, downy; flowers white, 
broadly boll-shaped; stamens 10; ovary downy, about 16-cellcd.— 

Rhod. ri. IX. 

3. R. Hodgsoni — a largo bush ; leaves broad, elliptical, obovatc or oblong, 
on stout leaf-stalks, sometimes heart-shaped at tlie base, smooth and shining 
above, somewhat silvery below, with closely appressed down ; heads 15 to 30 
flowered ; flower-stalks short, downy ; flowers broadly bell-shaped, 8 to 10 
lobed, pale purple; stamens 16 to 18; ovary downy, 16-cellcd.— 
Rhod,V\.Xy. 

§ II. Chy/j? cup-shaped, more or less broad and deep, very o6scurely lobed. 
Corolla 5-lobed. Stamens 10 to 16. Ovary 6 to 16-ccllcd. — Shrubs 
with largo flowers, and quite smooth leaves. 

4. H. Grijithiif Wight (R. Aucklandii Sikkim Rhod. PI. XH^ — leaves on 
rather long foot-stalks, oval, oblong, sharp, somewhat cordate at the base, 
quite smooth on both sides ; flowers few, on long foot-stalks ; calyx a broad 
open disc, nnequally 5-lobed ; corolla white, with a broad tube, and 5 very 
broad spreading lobes ; stamens 12 to 18 ; ovary glandular, 12-celled. 

.fh>. R. Thomsoni^n bush ; leaves at the end of the branches, orbicular or 
br^dly o^leng, rounded at the end or terminating in a short point, on 
loi^ leaf-stalks, heart-shaped at the base, quite smooth on both 
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sides, rather glaucous below ; head 4 to 6 flowered ; flowers deep cHr^on, 
drooping, on long foot-stalks ; calyx cap shaped, sometimes tubular,, un- 
equally lobed ; tube of the corolla rather long, bell-shaped, lobes recurved, 
notched; stamens 10; ovary quite smooth, 6 to lO-ccIlcd.— Rhod, 
PL XII. ; and R. candelabrum, PL XXIX. 

§ III. of 5,lcaves, or deeply 5-lobed. Corolla funnel or bell-shaped- 

Stamens 10 to IS. Ooury 5 to fl-cclled. — Trees or shrubs; sometimes 
epiphytes, with the leaves often covered with small scales. 

6. R. Dalhonsiw- a slender slimb ; young leaves with long hairs, the 
older one.? elliptico-obovato, blunt, smooth above, rather glaucous below, and 
dotted with very small scale.?, narrowed at the base into a leaf-stalk which is 
sometime? a little hairy ; flowers 3 to 5 in a head, nodding ; sepals oblong, 
blunt, hairy on the margin; corolla bell-shaped, with a broad tube and 5 
moderately spreading lobes ; stamens 10 ; ovary 5-cellcd.— -/SilrJfctni Rhod., 
PL I. and 11. 

7. R. Edyeworthii'-SL straggling shrub, generally growing on the branches 
of trees ; hranchlets leaf and flower-stalks densely covered >vith a thick 
tawny down ; loaves elliptical, ovate, very sharp, bright green and shining 
above, reticulated with sunk veins ; flowers 2 to 3 together, largo, white ; 
flower-stalk short ; sepals woolly, blunt ; tube of tlie corolla rather short, 
h bes large and spreading ; stamens 10 ; ovary very woolly, about 5-celled. — 
Sikkim Rhod., PL XXI. 

8. 'R.harbatum, Wall. — a small tree; leaves elliptical, lanceolate, sharp, 
blunt at the base, with .stout Icaf-stalks which have generally long bristles ; 
quite smooth on both sides, paler below ; flowers in dej': -o heads, pale blood- 
red ; flower-stalks short ; sepals oblong, blunt, viscid ; stamens* 10 ; ovary 
viscid and hairy, 5 to S-celled . — Sikkim Rhod., PL III. ; and R. lancifolium, 
PL IV. 

9. R. oiliatum—a low rigid shrub ; branches leaf and flower-stalks cover- 
ed with stiff spreading hairs ; leaves on sliort foot-stalks, elliptical, obovatc, 
very sharp, bright green above, the margins and mid-rib with stiff spread- 
ing hairs, paler and rather glaucous below, dotted with small scales ; flowers 
4 or^5 together, pale purple, on stout short flower-stalks ; sepals broadly 
ovate, blunt, ciliated at the margin ; corolla bcll-shaped, with spreading 
recurved lobes ; stamens 10 ; ovary scaly, 5-cellod. — Sikkim Rhod,, PL 
XXIV. 

10. R. glaucuin'^A small slender shrub ; branchlets leaf and flower-stalks 
and the loaves generally on both sides, calyx and ovary dotted with small 
scales; leaves obovatc, lanceolate, pointed, narrowed into a slender leaf- 
stalk, bright green above, very glaucous .below ; flowers 6 or 8 in a head, 
paid pink purple ; sepals oblong, sharp ; corolla bell-shaped, dotted with 

" p 
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small Inlands, and hairy inside at the base ; stamens 10 ; ovary 5-colled. — 
Smtm mod,, PI XVIL 

11. R. pumilum — a very small, slender, sparingly -branched Alpine shrub, 
with creeping stem and erect branches, which, as well as the flower and leaf- 
stalks, underside of the leaves, calyx and ovary, arc dotted with small brown 
scales ; loaves small, on very short foot-stalks, broadly elliptical, blunt with 
a short point, margin recurved, dark green above, glaucous below ; flowers 
nodding, solitary, or 2 to 3 on long erect stalks ; sepals blunt ; corolla bell- 
shaped, rosy, tube hairy, lobes short, rather spreading ; stamens 10 ; ovary 
5-celled.- Sikkim Hhod., PI. XIV. 

§ IV. CVi/y.r small or none. Corolla bell or funnel-shaped. Stamens 10, 
Ovary 5 to 10 celled,— Shrubs or small trees, generally smooth. 

12. R. arbor eum- a tree ; leaves very coriaceous, lanceolate, acute, cor-, 
dale at the base, or narrowed into a stout petiole, bright green above, reti- 
culated with sunk veins below, smooth and silvery, or covered with a rusty 
down ; flowers in dense heads ; calyx none ; corolla bell-shaped, white, pink, 
or blood-red ; stamens about 10 ; ovary 7 to 10-ccllcd. — Sikkim Rhod., K. 
CamphelHw, PI. VI. 

13. R. niveum — a small ti*oc ; branchlcts and underside of leaves loaf and 
flower-stalks thickly covered with w’ool ; leaves obovatc, lanceolate, blunt or 
sharp, on short foot-stalks, quite smooth above, opaque ; flower-stalks short ; 
capsules short, downy, 6-celled. 

14. U. campannlatumsk densely branched shrub ; branchlets leaf and 
flower-stalks underside of leaves moi^ or less covered with a thick down ; 
leaves obovate, sharp or blunt, cordate at the base, on stout leaf-stalks, 
smooth and bright green above, sometimes also almost smooth below ; 
flow'crs 8 to 10 in loose heads, rose or lilac, sometimes spotted ; flower-stalks 
rather long ; calyx with 5 short blunt teeth ; corolla hell-shaped, with 
recurved lobes ; stamens 10 ; ovary quite smooth, 5 to 8 celled. — R. WalU- 
chii ; Sikkim Hhod,, PI. V. ; and R wruyinosum, PI. XXII. 

15. Vi.fulgens—Vk small bush, differing only from R. campanulatum in its 
flense heads of blood -red flower.^, which resemble those of 11. arborcum ; and 
in the capsule, which is broader and of a fine purple colour.— Hhod,, 
PI. XXV. 

16. B. lanaium — a small tree ; branchlcts flower and leaf-stalks underside 
of leaves and ovary densely covered with a whitish wool ; leaves obovate, 
blunt with a short point, narrowed into a short foot-stalk ; flowers 6 to 8 
in a loose head, nodding ; flower-stalks rather long ; calyx of 5 small blunt 
teeth ; corolla broadly bell -shaped, pale straw colour, with purple spots 

.inside ; stamens 10 j ovary 5-oelled.— iSiArifcim Rhod., PI. XVI. 

^ .,.^-7. R. Whighiii — a large branching shrub ; elliptical, lanceolate, sharp, 
narrowed below into a stout downy leaf-stalk, smooth and bright ^een above, 
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covered beneath with a closely pressed reddish down ; heads large, rather 
loose, and many flowered^ on downy foot-stalks ; calyx of 5 very small teeth ; 
corolla broadly bell-shaped, 5-lobed at the base, straw-ooloured, spotted above 
with rod ; stamens 10 ; ovary glandular and downy, 10-celled.— 

iihod.,rixxvnr 

18. R. campylocarpuni--a shrub, with slender branches ; leaves ovate 
or oblong, blunt with a short point, heart-shaped.at the base, smooth and 
shining above, paler and rather glaucous below ; loaf-stalks slender, as are 
the tiower-stalks, which, as well as the calyx and ovary, are more or less 
covered with glandular liairs ; flowers nodding, 5 to 10 in loose heads ; calyx 
of r» small rounded lobes ; corolla broadly boll-shaped, with spreading lobes, 
pure white or pale straw colour, stamens 10 ; ovary ^-ceVied. - Sikkim Rhod , 
PL XXX. 

§ V. Calyx of 5 short lobes or teeth, the upper sometimes elongated. Corol- 
la funnel-shaped, tube narrow . Stamens 10 to 20. Geary 5 to 10-celled. 

— Shrubs with the leaves scaly on the underside. 

19. H, Maddeni -an erect twiggy shrub ; branchlcts leaf and flower- stalks 
underside of leaves calyx and ovary thickly studded with small scales, which 
are also scattered over the tube of the corolla ; leaves elliptic, lanceolate, 
sliarp at both ends, bright groen and shining above, tawny below ; flowers 
inidding, white, very large, 2 or 3 together, on short stalks ; tube of the 
corolla elongated with 5 spreading lobes ; stamens 18 to 20 ; ovary 10-celled. 
^Sikkim Rhod., PI. XVIIi. 

20. R. cinnaharinum—a shrub with slender branches ; underside of leaves 
leaf and flower stalks calyx and ovary studded with small scales ; leaves 
ovate or oblong, lanceolate, sharp at both ends, rather paque, green above, 
tawny or rusty coloured below ; flowers rather small, nodding, 4 to 8 toge- 
ther, in loose heads ; calyx lobes very variable in size ; corolla brick-rod, tube 
long, lobes rounded, spreading, rather sharp ; stamens 10 ; ovary 8-cclled. 
— Sikkim Rhod., PI. VIH. ; and R. Roylei, PI. VII. (neither very character- 
istic figures.) 

§ VI. Calyx of 5 lobes. Corolla with the tube very short and swollen, 
the lobes spreading, concave. Stamens 8 to 10. Style short and 
curved. Omry (S-cellod.-— Generally small shrubs, sometimes epiphytes. 
Loaves (except in R. pendulum) densely scaly. 

21. B. cameUi€sflorum'--a slender shrub, generally pendulous from the 
branches of trees ; brauchlets flower and leaf-stalks under surface of the 
leaves calyx and ovary densely dotted with small scales ; leaves elliptical, 
lanceolate, sharp at the end, generally blunt at the base, bright groen above, 
browmsh beneath^ on short stout foot-stalks ; flowers solitary or 2 together. 
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on short curTod stalks ; sepals thick' and blunt ; corolla white, of a firm thick 
texture, dotted with scales ; stamens 16 ; filaments short and thick ; ovary 
30-celled. PI. XXVIII. 

22. R. pendulum--Sk very slender shrub, generally hanging from the 
branches of trees ; branchlets leaf and flower stalks calyx and ovary densely 
covered with a rusty-brown wool, under which are scattered scales ; leaves 
elliptical, blunt with a short point, on very short leaf-stalks, bright gt*een 
and shining above ; flowers 2 together, small, white ; sepals membranous 
oblong, blunt ; corolla sparingly scaly outside ; tube short ; lobes large, 
spreading ; stamens 10 ; filaments woolly ; ovary 5-celIed.— Sikkim Rhod.y 
PI. XIII. 

23. R. lepidotwniy Wall. — A small branching bush ; the branchlets leaf 
and flower stalks leaves generally on both sides calyx and corolla, externally 
more or less dotted with white or rusty brown scales ; leaves obovate, lanceo- 
late, or oblong, on short petioles, of a pale or lurid green colour ; flowers 
terminal, solitary,or 2 to 3 together on slender erect stalks ; sepals *5, blunt ; 
corolla pale or deep yellow, or purple ; tube short, globose ; lobes spreading, 
concave, the upper more or less spotted } stamens 8 j ovary 5-cclled. — H. aaliy- 
niim ; Sikkim Hhod,, PI. XXIII. A. ; 11, dwaynoides, PI. XXIII. ; /f. 
obovatunif part 2, page 6. 

24. R. mccinioideSf'S^ small, very slender, sparingly branched shrub, 
sometimes epiphytical, with the branches scarred ; branchlets leaf and 
flower stalks and underside of leaves sparingly scaly ; leaves coriaceous, 
obovate, blunt or notched, narrowed into, a short stalk, quite smooth and 
bright green above, paler below ; flowers solitary, terminal, on slender 
stalks ; sepals ovate ; lobes spreading, rounded ; stamens 10, oxserted ; 
filaments hairy ; ovaiy 5-colled. — Sikkim Hhod.^ part 2, page 3. 

§ VII. Calyx of 5 short lobes. Corolla witli the tube short, funnel-shaped, 
lobes long, narrow, spreading. Stamens 8. Style slender. Ovary d-cel- 
led. — Small scaly shrubs, with Azalca-like flowers. 

25- R. viryaium-^Vh slender erect shrub ; branchlets Jeaf and flower stalks 
underside of leaves calyx and ovary densely studded with scales ; leaves 
linear, oblong or ovate, sharp or blunt with a short point, rounded or cordato 
at the base on short foot-stalks, bright green and shining above, glaucous 
and sometimes rusty below ; flowerff 2 to 3 together, nodding on rather 
long stalks, yellow or pale pnrple ; calyx lobes rounded, ciliated ; corolla 
variable in size ; tube short, conical ; lobos 5, oblong, blunt ; stamens 8 to 10 ; 
ovary 5-cell6d.~i8iA:A;im Rhod,, PI XXVI , A. ; and JR. trifomm, PI. XIX. 

26. R. Pon— a very small shrub ; branchlets leaf-stalks and mar- 

gins of the leaves bristly ; these parts, as well as the flower-stalks both aides 
of the leaves calyx and ovary densely scaly ; leaves on short foot-stalks,' small, 
oblong OP obovate, deep green above, rather glaticoas below ; flowers red-pur- 
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plo, 2 to 4 together, terminal on rather short stalks ; sopals 5, oblong, blunt ; 
tube of the corolla verj short ; lobes linear, oblopg, spreading ; stamens 8 to 
10, exserted ; ovary 5-celled. — Sikkim Rhod., PI. XX. 

27. B. nivale—a, small, depressed, prostrate) spreading shrub, with very 
woody stem branches, every where studded (except the corolla) with scales ; 
leaves crowded, very small, elliptical, blunt, almost sessile, luri 1 green ; flow* 
ers terminal, solitary, on very short stalks ; sepals 5, oblong,. blunt ; corolla 
pink purple : tube very short, hairy inside ; lobes oblong, blunt ; stamens 8 
to 10 ; anthers large ; ovary 6-ce\\ed,— Sikkim Rhod,^ PI. XXVI,, B. 

§ VIII. Calyx of 5 membranous sepals. Corolla^ salver-shaped, tube slender, 

shoi't, cylindrical, lobes Hat, spreading. Stamens G to 8, within the tube. 

Style short. Ovary 5-coIlcd. — A small scaly shrub. . 

28. B. anthopogouy Don—tlic only species. 

If from a consideration of tiic species themselves wc turn to that of the 
country they inhabit, it will be found that a great part of it is characterized 
by perennial humidity, which is excessive during the summer months. - It 
will be seen, also, that the degree of humidity varies in different parts of the 
country, and that the rain-fall is unequally distributed ; also that elevation is 
to a great degree a relative term, equal altitudes having different climates 
in various parts of Sikkim, with a dissimilar vegetation. To explain these 
points, it is necessary to give some account of the natural features of tlm Sik- 
kim Himalaya Mountains, which seem to be little known, or generally mis- 
understood by those who have sought information respecting the management 
of Rhododendrons, through the various horticultural periodicals. Except 
these points are clearly understood, it will bo impossible to appreciate the 
conditions under ‘which the species grow. 

Sikkim is included in a section of the Himalaya Mountains about sixty 
miles broad from east to west, where it is bounded respectively by the moun- 
tain states of Nepal and Bhotan. Its southern limits are easily defined, for 
the mountains rise rather abruptly from the plains of Bengal, as spurs of 
6,000 to 10,000 foet high, densely clothed with forest to their summits. The 
northern and north-eastern frontier of Hikkim is beyond the region of Rho- 
dodendrons, and is not a natural but a political lino, drawn between itself 
and Tibet* Sikkim is nearly duo north of Calcutta, and only 400 miles from 
the sea at the Bay of Bengal ; its latitude being 26'’ 40' to 28° N., and longi- 
tude 88° to 90° E. The greater part of the country between Sikkim and 
the sea is a dead level, occupied by the delta of the Ganges and Bnrram- 
. pooter, above^ which tlie slope is so gradual to the base of the mountains, that 
the surface of the plain from which the Himalayas immediately rise is only 
300 feet above the sea. The most obvious ejffect of this position is, that the 
prevailing southerly wind reaches the first ranges of hills loaded with vapour. 
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Hie same current, when deflected easterly to Bbotan, or westerly to Nepal 
and the north-west Himalaya, is intercepted and drained of much moisture, 
by the Khassya and Garrow Mountains (south of Assam and the Burram- 
pooter) in the former case, and the Bajmahal hills (south of the Ganges) in 
the latter. Sikkim is hence the dampest region of tlie whole Himalaya. 

Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim presents the ap* 
pearance —common to all mountainous countries— of consecutive parallel 
(wooded) ridges, running east and west, backed by a beautiful lino of snowy 
peaks, with occasional breaks in the foremost ranges, through which the 
rivers debouch. Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a sufficient dis- 
tance for the distant snowy peaks to be seen overtopping the outer ridges, 
is very rare, from the constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad 
ranges during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of the dry at- 
mosphere of the plains in the winter months. At the end of the rains, when 
the S.E. monsoon has ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained, 
sometimes from a distance of nearly 200 miles. The angle subtended by the 
giant peaks is so low (not a degree) that they appear like white specks very 
low on the horizon, tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rest on a belt of haze, and from the density, probably, of the lower 
strata of atmosphere, are never seen to rest on the visible horizon. The re- 
markable lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous mass is always a 
disappointing feature to the new comer, who expects to see dazzling p^ks 
towering in the air. Approaching nearer, the snowy mountains sinJe behind 
the wooded ones long before the latter have assumed gigantic proportions, 
and when they increase in size, they appear a sombre, lurid groy-grcon mass 
of vegetation, with no brightness or variation of colour. There is no break 
in this forest caused by rock, precipice, or cultivation ; some spurs project 
nearer, and some valleys appear to retire further into the heart of the first 
great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. No pines whatever arc 
seen on the outer range of Sikkim, both soil and climate being far too damp 
in the rainy season ; nor are the colours of the foliage so varied and bright as 
the more perennially humid forests of tropical shores, from the want of any 
abundance of such palms as Caryota, tall AreccE^ and of Artocarpi, or of 
orange-groves. 

As it is not my purpose to discuss hero the tropical, or lower zone of Sik- 
kim, I shall at once transport the reader to the north side of the first range 
of mountains. From here it will be seen tliat the appearance of parallel 
ridges is due to the inosculating spurs of long tortuous ranges that run north 
and south throughout the whole length of Sikkim, dividing deep wooded 
valleys, which form the beds of large rivers. The snowy peaks still look like 
a long east and west range of mountains, at an avorage distance of 30 or 40 
miles from the outer range. Advancing into the country, this appearance 
proves equally deceptive, and the range of snow is resolved into isolated 
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peaks, situated on the meridional ranges, at distances vaiying from 30 to 80 
miles from the obsorrer ; their snowed spurs, projecting east and west, cro^s 
one another, and being uniformly white, and all brought by perspective into 
one line, they appear to connect all the peaks into one grand unbroken range 
of snow. The rivers, instead of having their sources in the snowy moun- 
tains, all rise far beyond them ; many of their sources are upwards of IQO 
miles in a straight lino from the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by 
far in mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run south from it, 
and though so lofty, comparatively unsnowed. This rearward mountain re- 
gion is Tibet, and into it all the Sikkim, Nepal, and Bhotan rivers lead, up to 
a watershed whose discharge to the northward is into the Yarou-Tsampu 
river, which bccoTncs the Burrampootcr of Assam. Tibet is a very arid 
mountain mass, the southeiiy wind being exhausted of vapour by these long 
ridges long beforo reaching it. The maximum range in latitude and eleva- 
tion of the Himalayan vegetation is determined very much by the length of 
the rivers, which, rising in I'ibct as small streams, increase in size as they re- 
ceive the drainage from the snowed parts of the ridges that bound then» in 
their courst^s. Their banks, between 8,000 and 14,000 feet, arc generally 
clothed with llhododcndrous, sometimes to the almost total exclusion of 
other woody vegetation, especially near the snowed mountains— a cool tem- 
perature and great humidity being the most favotirable conditions for the 
luxuriant growth of this genus. 

The source of this humidity is the southerly or sea wind, which blows 
steadily from May till October in Sikkim, and prevails throughout the rest 
of the year, if not as the monsoon properly so called, as a current from the 
moist atmosphere over the Gangctic delta. This ruslies north to the rare- 
fied regions of Sikkim, up the great valleys, and do . not appear materially 
disturbed by the north-west wind, which blows during the afternoon of the 
winter months over the plains, and along the flanks of the outer range, and 
is a dry surface current, due to the diurnal heating of the soil. When it is 
considered that this wind, after passing lofty mountains on the outer range, 
lias to traverse 80 or 100 miles of alps before it has w'atcred all tlic Ubodo- 
dondron rogion^it will bo evident that its moisture must be expended beforo 
it reaches Tibet. ^ 

if * # 

***# * ik * # if# 

lliough the direction of the main atmospheric current is to the no^th, 
it is seldom in reality felt to be so, except the observer is on the very ex- 
posed mountain tops, or watches the motions of the upper strata of atmos- 
phere. The lower currents of air rush up both the main and lateral valleys, 
throughout thh day ; afld from the sinuosities in the beds of the rivers, and 
generally transverse directions of their feeders, the current c^fteu beedmes 
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an cast or west one. In tlio branch valleys draining to the north the wind 
still ascends; it is, in short, an ascending n^arm moist current, whatever 
course be pursued by the rallevs it follows. 

The sides of each valley are hence equally supplied with moisture, though 
local circumstances render the soil on one or the other Hank more or less 
humid, and favourable to' a luxuriant vegetation : such difference are a 
drier soil on the north side, witli a too free exposure to the sun at low ele- 
vations, where its rays, however transient, rapidly dry the ground, and 
where the rains, though very heavy, are of shorter duration, and owing to 
the capacity of the heated air for retaining moisture, day fogs are compara- 
tively rare. In the northern parts of Sikkim, again, some of the lateral 
valleys arc so placed that the moist wind strikes the side facing the south - 
and keeps it very humid, whilst the returning cold current from the 
neighbouring Tibetan mountains impinges against the side facing the north, 
which is hence nearly bare of vegetation. An infinite number of local pecu- 
• liarities will suggest themselves to any one conversant with physical geo- 
graphy, as causing unequal local distribution of light, heat, and moisture in 
the different valleys of so irregular a country -the amount of slope, and its 
power of retaining moisture and soil ; the composition and hardness of the 
rocks ; their dip and strike ; the protection of some valleys by lofty snowed 
ridges, and the free southern exposures of others at great elevations. 

One other peculiarity deserves especial attention, which is, the position of 
the great masses of perpetual sjiow. # * ^ * 

*##*##**### 
Looking eastward or westward on the map of India, the phenomenon of 
the perpetual snow is regulated by the same law'S. From the longitude of 
Upper Assam in 0^)*’ E. to that of Kashmir iu 75"' -E. the lowest limit of per- 
petual snow is about 15,000 feet, and the mass of liliododendrons affect tbo 
most humid localities near it, at 12,000 to 14,000. Receding from the plains 
of India and penetrating the mountains, the climate becomes drier, tbo snow 
line rises, and vegetation diminishes, whether the elevation of the land in- 
creases or decreases, plants reaching 17,000 and 18,000 feet, and the snow 
line 20,000 feet. To mention c.xtremo cases : the snow level of Sikkim in 
27° 30' is at 15,000 feet, and of vegetation at 14,500 ; w'hereas in lat. 3S° 30' 
Dr. Thomson found the snow line 20,000 feet in Karakorum, and vegetation 
up to 18,000 feet— features common also to Sikkim in lat. 28®. 

Of the Sikkim Rhododendrons I have little further to say except with 
reference to the individual species, and 1 shall therefore arrange these in 
three groups, according to the elevations they inhabit, adding such notes 
upon each as may prove useful in their determination and assist in their cul- 
tivation. No spcciof that I am aware of extends much below 0,000 feet in 
Rikkii^ or in the Himalayas generally, though, according to Mr. Griffith, 
is foupd below 4,000 on some of the dry rocky outer ranges 
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of Bhotan. In this respect, however, the latter country is very oxception&J, 
and demands a passing notice. The Khassya mountains, as I have elsewhere 
shown, shioid the lower rfinives of Bhotan from the effects of the southerly 
monsoon ; they rise to an average height of 5,000 feet, extending (as tho 
Garrows, westward, and Jyiitoa Iiills, eastward) for about 250 miles parallel 
to and 60 miles south of th(3 Bhotan Himalaya, the intorvoning valley being 
that uf the Bnrrampootcr river. The monsoon from the Bay of Bengal is 
in this longitude a S. S. W. one, and after traversing 200 miles, partly of the 
fcJundcrlmnds and partly of a very peculiar marsh district called the Jlicels, 
it discharges an amount of water on the abrupt southern face of the Khas- 
S3'a which, as a raiu-fall, I believe has no parallel in tho world, amounting 
to between 40(t and 500 inches a-ycar. Suddenly deprived of one-third of 
its water, the ciiiTont pursues its course northward, traversing 30 miles 
or so of hills, w’hereby it is cooled ; while it is again warmed on the moist 
valley of Assam. What is tlicacc carried on to the Bhotan Himalaya 
is not condensed on the mountains till it reaches a considerable elevation, 
5,000 feet and upwards, where it is cooled and deposits moisture abundantly. 
The Bhotan Himalaya is therefore very dry below 6,000 feet, and humid 
above that, but. never so much so as Sihkim. 

R. arhomum is found at 4,600 feet on the Kha^ssya (but not near tho 
southern edge of tho range), and ascends to 7,000 feet. 'J’horc arc several 
other Khassya species, all avoiding the southern j>art.s, though one of them 
desc.onds to 2,000 feet on the north flank. Most of the 8}>ecics, as well as 
those of the Malay pcnin.<iula, .Java, and Borneo, belong to tho same section 
with U. cinnaharinum, having comparatively long tubes to the corolla and 
small calyces, or none. 

IHic Borneo species gathered by Mr. Low on K .ii Balu, below S,.')00 
feet, belong hero ; and J may conclude this long disciissioii with the remark, 
that, thougli the Himalaya is so rich in species, it may prove that in this 
respect it only partakes of the flora of the Malay islands. Tliirteen kinds 
found below 8,500 feet, on a mouutam unexplored beyond that height, and in 
a countzy but once asocudod so high, argues a profusion of species in the 
mountainous regions of that island of w^hlch we can form no adequate idea. 

I. Species of the First or Lower 2oiic, answering to the Temperate latitudes ; 

6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

1. R. Distribution and range: East J^epal and Sik- 

kim ; 8,000 to 10,000 foot ; confined tatho dampest regions. 

It forms a tree 30 feet high ; truuk.s solitary,’ or two or throe together, 
spreading, branched above, tho bark pale, and the branches leafy at the 
apex. Leaves very beautiful in tho leaf-buds, at first enveloped in erect 

• Many of these spocii^s will figured shortly in Sir W. J, Hooker’s '* leones Hantarunv* 
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and silky scales, so closely imbricated and so large as to resemble the cones 
of some species of pine ; the outer or lower scales broad and coriaceous, 
glabrous, of a reddish-brown colour, the innermost' ones obloiig-spathulate, 
pubescent. When fully developed the leaves are among the largest of the 
genus, (> inches to a foot long, 3 to 6 inches broad, full green above, beneath 
silvery white, llracteas deciduous, densely silky. Flowers 2 to 3 inches 
long, 2 to 2J inches in diameter, inodorous, ahrays white. — In the silvery 
underside of the foliage, but iii nothing else, this resembles E. arboreum, 
while the blossoms are often as laigc as those of U. Dalhousiw, On Sin- 
chul, the higher parts of the mountain, from S,000 to 9,0t>0 feet of elevation, 
are more or less clothed with it; on Tongld, as it approaches 10,000 foot, 
it is suddenly rt^jdaced by R. FalconerL Jt seemed to he shy of flowering 
in tho season of 15^48, for it was with difficulty I could then procure siifli- 
cient specimens to complete my drawing ; in 1849 it flowered profusely, 
and, with the white magnolias, formed at a considerable distance a conspicu- 
ous object amid the lurid green vegetation of the mountains. 

2, R. Distribution and range : Kt^maotif Arjial, 

kinif and Bhotan ,* 8,000 to 11,000 feet ; confined to the dampest 
wooded regions. 

A tree 30 to 40 feet high, branched from the base. Leaves, in the very 
young state, sparingly hairy and ciliated ; when fully developed, o to 7 
inches long, and from 1 to 3 inches wide, cllipticaManceolate, acute, rather 
broader above the middle, the margins reflexed and rough from the presence 
of small harsh hair ; the nerves sunk oii the upper surface ; dull but full 
green above, paler and quite glabrous beneath, and destitute of scales or 
down. Petioles sometimes quite deprived of hairs, blowers moderately 
sized, blood-colour, collected into a compact' globose head 4 to inches in 
diameter. Bracteas oblong or ovate, the inner ones silky, all more or less 
glutinous. One of the most beautiful of the Himalayan species, but vari- 
able in .size and habit. I have seen it forming a low shrub in mossy swamps, 
and then entirely destitute of bristles ou the loaf and flower-stalks ; in such 
a state it was figured and described as R. lancifolium, 

3. R. 'ar6or^MW.~-Distribution and range : throughout the Ilima- 
laya* 5,000 to 10,000 feet. Most frequent in the drier valleys 
and ridges. 

Of this well known species no description is necessary : it abounds in the 
inner ranges of Sikkim, descending to 5,000 feet beyond the first great ridge ; 
on that ridge, on the other hand, it is very rare, never descending below 
7,500 feet and only appearing in exposed places. It prefers a drier soil and 
locality tlian most other species. The leaves are very variable in shape and 
in the form of their base, which tapers into a foqt*8talk or is conlate ; their 
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under surface is generally silvery white, but as the species attain higher 
elevations they become yellower, and finally rixsty underneath, as in the 
variety Campbelliw* The seedlings partake of the habit, colour, and texture 
of their parents in a remarkable degree, whence the difficulty of recognizing 
It. arborefim under several very common forms in our nurseries. A jelly is 
made from the flowers of this plant in the N. W. Himalaya, but 1 have 
never seen the preparation. The honey of wild hoes is at the fioworing 
season said to bu poisonous in Sikkim, but opinions are divided as to whether 
K. arboreum or R. Dalkou^iw is to blame ; if either, I suspect it to bo the 
former, which alone is abundant near the localities where the bees abound. 

After a very careful examination, 1 have come to the conclusion that 
the it. Campbellitv is only a variety of this ; and I further include the R. 
nobilei Wall. ; U. Nilaffaricumf Zeukcr ; and R. Zeplanicum, Its gcogra- 
phical distribution is thoreforo Ceylon, tho peninsula of India, the Khassya 
mountains and the Himalaya mountains from Upper Assam nearly as far 
west a.s the Indus ; between the elevations of 5,000 and 10,000 in Bhotau, 
Sikkim, Ncj)al, and Kemaon, but only between 5,000 and 7,000 elsewhere. 
It is not found in tho valley of Kashmir, but on the south flanks of the 
mountains bounding that valley on the south. 

4. II. niveurn, — Distribution and range : 10,000 to 12,000 

feet— in moist valleys of tho interior. 

This species forms a tree so similar to R. arboreum, that I tnuch doubt 
its being distinct. The snowy white down is pec'uliar, as are tho sliort cap- 
sules, and in ray ignorance of tho flowers I rest its claims upon those cha- 
racters alone. I have not recognized young plants in cultivation. 

5. R. Dalhouaiw. — Distribution and range ; East Nepal, Sikkim, 
and IJhotan (Griffith) — 6,000 to 9,000 feet — in humid forests, ge- 
nerally growing on limbs of trees. 

The seeds of this species have germinated as freely a,s any, and the young 
plants am making rapid progress in a cool moist house. The young leaves 
are very hairy, which character and their tendorneAS distinguish them. 
They most resemble R. ciliatum, but the latter is more hairy, , of a darker 
colour, and rigid texture. — A straggling shrub, 6 to 8 feet high, generally 
growing, like tropical Orchidoic, among moss, w’itli ferns and Aroidero, upon 
the limbs of large trees ; the stems clothed with a reddish, papery bark, tho 
branches straggling in distant whorls; each branch bearing its leaves and 
flowers only at tho extremity. Ijcaves few, spreading or rofleXed, about dj 
to 5 inches in length, foot stalk about \ an inch long, the margin plane (no^ 
revolute), tho upper surface darkish green, inclining to yellow ; l>eneath 
paler, dotted with very small, scattered, rusty-coloured scales. Flowers 3 to 
7 in' a terminal, umbellate head, the spread of which is greater than that^of 
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tbc leaves. Corolla to 4i inches long, and as broad at the inouth ; at the 
contracted base of the tnbe are 5 deep pits. Lobes of the limb nearly equal, 
very broad, rounded, waved, spreading. The flowers are white, with an oc- 
casional tinge of rose, in size and colour almost resembling those of the 
white Bourbon Lily (Liiiiim eandiduni) ; in ago they assume a delicate 
roseate tinge, and sometimes become spotted with orange, which rather adds 
to their beauty tlian detracts from it. They are lemon -scented, and very 
fragrant. 


0 R. Crri/%7//// —Distribution and range: Dhofan and Sikkim— 
7/K)0 to feet— in the valleys and ridges of the interior only, 

whore the climate is drier. 

It forms scattered bushes, 4 to S feet high, braiiebing from the base 
where tlio trunk is b* inches in diatnetrr. Jiranrhc .5 sub-erect, copiously 
leafy. Bark smooth and papery. Leaves variable in size and breadth, but 
large for the size of the plant, 4 to 1(1 inches long; margin plane, often 
tinged with yellow ; upper surface light full green ; the under paler, slightly 
glaucescent. FloAvers the largest of the genus, vanahle in size, terminal, 3 
to i) together, inodorous. Peduncles rather slender, longer than the j)etioles, 
red or green. The cah’X represents a shallow, concave, irregular, subrhom- 
boid-shaped platter, 1 inch in its greatest diameter ; the back marked witli 
slightly elevated, radiating lines, glo.ssy, as if varnished. Corolla white, 
tinged wuth pink, veiny, of a firm, rather fleshy texture : tube short for , the 
size of the flower, yellowish and rose-colour towards the b:iae, the mouth 
very ^pidc, lobes exceedingly large and spreading. ' I, have incasun^d some 
only 3 inches across, but others 5 and 5* inclKiS in diameter ! — 1 have found 
but few plants of this sii])erb specie.?, and in these the inflorescence varied 
much in size. 'I’iic specimens from whicii tho drawing in Sikkim Rhod. 
(under the name of R. Axicklandii, PI. XI.) was made were from a bush 
covered with blossoms, growing in a rather dry, sunny exposure, above the 
village of Choongtam. Tho same B]>ccics also grows on the skirts of the 
pine-foro.sts (Abies Urunoniana J above Laratcng, and it i.s there conspicu- 
ous for the abundance ratlier than for the large size of its blosoms. 

Wlicn I des(?ribed this plant I was not aware of its being the H. Orifflthii 
of Dr. Wight’s leones Plant. Ind. Or., tho drawing of which seems to have 
been prepared from very bad materials. Tho great size of the corollas 
flgured in the “Sikkim Rhododendrons” may be due to the individual being 
sterile, for I found the anthers to contain little or no pollen. 

7.,R. Distribution and range; *SVfcAr.i/w— -7,000 to 

"'9,900 feet— in forests of the dampest regions. 

}ueavM’^;to 4 inches long. Corolla white, often tinged with blush or pale 
yellow ; jtlie tube rather short, widening much at the mouth, slightly ctirv- 
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ed, the limb unusually largo, more than 4 inches across, spreading, iof 5 
nearly equal, rounded, slightly omarginato lobes, crisped at the margin, 
delicately veined on the surface. — A truly superb species, from the size 
of the flowers and their roseate tinge on a white ground, also from the varie- 
ty of rich colour in the leaves, bractcas, stipules, calyx, Ac., while the very 
wrinkled surface of the leaf adds much to its beauty. In i^o ^occoso cha- 
racter and foliaceoiis calyx it resembles li. pendulum ; but in the size and 
shape of the flowers it approaches R. DalhonsUv^ next to which I would 
place it. The majority of my specimens were obtained from the land-shoots or 
slip.s in the rocky ravines, which bring down in their course tliose pines ou 
the limbs of which this species delights to grow. 

S. R. — Distribution and range : Bhotan (?) and Sikkim 

— M'herc it was found in tUo inner and drier valleys only, and 
very rarely these, at 6,000 feet elevation. 

A .shrill) 0 to S feet high. Leaves abundant, of a coriaceous substance but 
flaccid, 4 to 7 inches long, frequently pendulous. Corolla 3,^ to 4 inches long, 
and as much acro.^s the limb, very haiulsouio, whitts, w'ith a faint blush chief- 
ly on the upper lobe, rather fleshy, hut firm in substance ; in shape much 
more contracted than is usual with tho Himalayan species ; the limb very 
largo, sjireading, of 0 nearly equal, rounded, entire lobes, slightly crenato-un- 
dulatc at the margin, delicately but ob.scurcly veined. Tho foliage and 
flowers are faintly odorous. 

This spccie.s clearly belongs to the .same natural group as U. ciunahart- 
ni^m ; from which, however, the very largo white flowers, the numerous 
stamens, and ten -celled fruit abundantly distinguish it. 

9. R. Distribution and range : iS 9,000 to 10,000 

fcct-r-iii rocky valleys of the interior. 

This forms a small, very rigid shrub, growing in clumps 2 feet high, gene- 
rally ill moist i*ocky places. Odour faintly resinous and pleasant. Corolla 
1 inch long, nearly as much across at the mouth ; tube rather contracted 
below, limb 5-lobed, colour pale reddish- purple ; upper lobe obscurely spot- 
ted. Allied to R. but widely different in stature, habit, and the 
scattered scales on the under surface of tho leaves. I have not observed it 
in other valleys than those flanked by snow^y mountains, where it is common, 
scenting the air in warm weather. The scales (as in its congeners) are orbi- 
cular,^ 80 ssilc, attached at the centre, formed of 3 concentric series of cells 
surrounding a central one, in which a resinous fragrant oil is secreted. 

10. R. eiVy —Distribution and range : Bkotw and Sikkim--- 
7,000 to 9,000 feet— in damp valleys of the interior. 

Under this I have uicluded two species figured in the Sikkim Rhodpden- 
drons’^ which are perhaps only extreme varieties. The characters eommowto 
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both aro a slondor twiggy a height of 3 to 6 feet, glaucous leavei^ and 
a perfect identity in all essential characters of -inflorescence and fruit. The 
sliape of leaf is a variable one in all cases, as are tho suse ^nd colour of Bower, 
upon, which characters U. trijlorum was founded. Tho latter is by far the 
handsomer plant, and grows at lower elevations. The following remarks ap- 
ply to it 

Var. triflorum forms a shrub 4 to 6 feet high, wnth ei^ct and rather twig- 
gy branches. Leaves frequently ])endulous, on rather short, slender petiolos 

of an inch lung), ovato -lanceolate, approaching to oblong or elliptical, 2 or 
3 inches long, the margin a little recurved, substance rather thin, up]>er sur- 
face smooth and shining, under quite glabrous and glaucous, but so beset 
with ferruginous scales as to partake of that colour. Peduncles generally 3 
together, terminal, J to ^ of an itieh4ong, slender, erect. Corolla greenish- 
yellow, in shape much resembling that of the common garden A/.aleas, having 
a somewliat obcoiiical tube very open at the mouth, and a limb of spread- 
iUg oblong entire segments, which are slightly veiny, nearly 2 inches across 
the lobes. 

R. virgatum itself has stems and branches 4 feet high, scarcely the thick- 
ness of a crow-quill. The leaves are in form and size like those of It. (fktii- 
cum. Flowers solitary, rarely in pairs, and axilliafy ; the podicel.«i 2 to 3 Hues 
long, covered with sheathing, deciduous, coriaceous, brown scales, which aro 
longer than the pedicel, very rigid in texture, downy on tho hack. Corolla a 
pale red-purple, smaller than that of V'’ar, but of the same form ; 

the tube short, narrow, and obcouical, the segments narrow and spreading. 

11. R. Distribution and range: S/Aritim— bV)00 to 

8,000 feet—in very moist situations of the outer and inner valleys. 

The flowers of this specie.? >vere unknown to mo when I pnblt.died the se- 
cond ra=jciculu.s of tho Sikkim Rhododendrons,*’ and I consequently placed 
the species in a wrong section of tho genus. An oxcellcTit drawing, prepared 
by my friend the late Mr. Cathcart, represents the flower and fruit ; it will 
shortly be published in 8ir W, Hooker’s “ leones Plan tarn in.” In the synop- 
tical account of tho species given above I have associated it with li. canwUiw- 
florum,&c.^ with which it further agrees in its frequently epiphytical habit. 
It is not now alive in this country, and, being of no beauty, it may be long 
before it h so.. In the neighbourhood of Darjiling it is very abundant. 

A small, very slender, straggling species, sometimes pendulous from Vhiuks 
of trees, and then 2 feet long, of a bright green colour, and so like a oommoft 
Sikkim sjiecies of Vacciniura (V. ohpffatum, Wight, Icon., t, llfl3} as not to 
be dUtinguislmble at first sight. Stems no thioker than a dove's quill, rotigh 
with tubercles, indicating the former position of scales whieU still elotlw the 
hranclvkta, petiole^, and more sparingly the un^i surface of the fohagct. 
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Leaves coriaceous, ] to an inch long^ obovato or even spathiilate, the blade 
narrowed downwards to the very point where it meets the stem ; upper sur- 
face a bright green, lower paler. Flower-stalks as long as the leaves, slender, 
l^owera nodding, white, nearly half an inch across, of the same form as those 
of H. Mtomm and li, Upidotum^ having a short, swelling, almost spherical 
tube, and spreading or recurved round lobes. Stamens projecting far be*^ 
yond the tube. Bccd-vessels curved, unlike those of any other species, being 
slender and mombranoua, palo-brown, an inch long, scarcely I in diameter, 
valves linear, a little scaly on tiio back. 

II. Species of the Middle or Alpine Zone, answering to the Alpine region 
of Southern and the Subaljune of ^liddle and Northern Europe, to the 
climates of the Scotch Fir, Ke, (10,000 to 14,000 feet). 

12. R. FVi/row«ri.— Distribution and range: East Nepal audiS/4:- 

9,000 to 12,0i feet -in moist forests. 

A tree 30 feet in hciglit ; 2 or 3 trunks springing from the same point, 
often 2 feet iu diameter. Hark pale an<l smooth ; branches few, spreading, 
leafy at the tops ; young leave.s clothed with velvety down, and when in bud 
concealed by downy glutinous scales, of which the outer are subulate, the 
inner orate. The perfect leaves are coriaceous, from 8 to 20 inches long, 
and 5 to 12 inches wide, the upper side glossy green, but fading into yellow 
at the margins, which are quite plane (not recurved ) beneath ; clothed with 
a ^hort, dense, ferruginous down, except on the mid-rib and reticulated 
veins. Leaf stalks long and very thick, plane and glabrous above, clotlicd 
Ixmcath with dark rusty dowm. Heads small, composed of numerous white, 
densely placed llowcrs. This is a most striking and dl inct species, of which 
the foliage resembles the ferruginous-leaved Mat/nolia tjramliflora. The 
dense many-flowered head, the multiplication of the lobes of the corolla, and 
of the stamens and fruit-cells, and the exsorted style, bring jt very near R. 
grande. (Wight’s Ic. IT, vol. iv., t. 1202), a Hhotaii .species found by Mr. 
Uriflith ; but the foliage is totally difPerent. 

The flowers and leaves of this sj^eeies usually attain a much larger size 
than those represented in the ** Sikkim lihododendrons.*’ 

13. R. Uodgsoni, — Distribution and range : East Nepal^ Bhotanf 
aud Sikkim — 10,000 to 12,000 feot—iu humid forests. 

A small tree, from 12 to 20 feet branching from the base, main branehes 
as thick as tim human thigh, spreading horizontally 20 or 30 feet every way, 
interwoven with the adjacent plants and shrubs. Bark smooth, pale flesh-co- 
loured, flaking off in broad membranous patches. Wood white, very closo- 
grained, soft yet tough, neither warping nor splitting, Imt, in eonsoquenee of 
the girnt eotnpTcssiou of the larger branches, rarely aftording a sample a fdot 
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st]uaro. Leaves terminal on tho end branohes, ftnvP^^> 12 to 

inches in lenerth, of a singularly thick coriaceous texture, prlabnnis an<l brip^ht 
glossy green above ; beneath, all except the thiekeiied costa, clothed with a 
pale silvery white, rawly ferruginous, elosely approssed wool, hnfc which is 
ensUv rnhlwd off by the finger, and is often it«elf evano^icent. JleatL 4 to fi 
^inches in diameter, of several doiicate, pale ynir pic or iwr- calm red /hMvers 
Flovirvr-stalkei short, viscid, often downy. Corolla large, the tuhe 1 itirli long, 
broadly eanipaiiulate, the base depwssed at the insertion iijion the /lower sfalh, 
the margin of the depression lobed, limb spreading, 2 to 2.] inches aei'oss, S- 
lohcd. This, and it.s associate the Ai>i*s Wehhianay I have always regarded as 
rharactcristic plants of 10,000 to 12,000 feet in all tlie interior parts of Sik- 
kiln. l\. Uodijiiuiti i\\ this rc.«pcct, ranks with It. orhorn/JM and 11. Camp- 
beUia^ being found in a loftier zone of Ithododendrons, siiccedcd by tho arc- 
tic one of It. anlhopo(/ojf, Jt. s^losttm, 11, etanfjnoideif^ and finally, far above 
the odinary limit of phtcnogamic vegetation, by U. Hieuify whirli is found at 
an elevation of IS, 000 feet. Within the limits assigired to the present spe- 
cies, the traveller’s attention is continually anvsted by it.s ^iiaguificent and 
brilliant deep green foliage, large as that of K. Fah'oiH'ri, In Fuuimcr 
the leaves spread all around the plant ; in winter they are rolled up, «»hH- 
vellcd, and pendulous from the ti]>s of the branches. It is found alike at 
the bottom of the valleys, on tlie rocky ^pu^^ or .slopes of the hills, in open 
places, or ill the gloomy pine-groves, often forming an impenetrable thicket, 
not merely of twigs ami foliage, hut of thickset limbs and .‘^tout trunks, only 
to be severed with dilEculty, on account of the tougJinc.s.s of the W’ood. As 
it is easily worked, and not apt to split, it is admirably adapted for use iu 
tho parched and arid cliiiiato of Tibet ; and the Lhuteas make from it cups, 
Fpoon.s, and ladle.s, and the .saddle, by means of wliidi loatls are slung upon the 
“yak.” The leavo.^ are employed as platter.-?, and servo for lining theha.sket.s 
winch contain the ma.slu'<l pulp of Arisama root (a kind of Colocassj ; and 
the cu.stoniary present of butter or curd ie always enclosed in this glossy 
foliage. 


14. It. Thomsoiii (and H. err Distribution and range : 

Eiist Nepal Sikkim -*1 l,0u0 to ld,h00 feet -in moist valleys 

A busli C to 10 feet high, or in damp woods 115 feet, but then j?pare and 
woody. Lower liranchcs stout, a foot in diameter ; upper slender, leafy at 
the extremities. Leaves 2 to 3 inches long, very broad, much rcHcrnhling 
tho.'ie of 11 only that in the latter the Icaf-htalks are often 

glandular, here never ; the texture of the leaves is coriaceous, but not very 
thick, the colour pale green, below sub-glaucous, everywhere quite glabrous. 
Flowers in u lioad of 6 or b together from the ends of short branches among 
tlie loaves, on stalks an inch or more long, wliich radiate, as it were, from a 
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centre, spreading horizontally, or carving downwards. Corolla remarkable 
for itr) almost unrivalled deep blood>r^ colour and glossy surface, yielding 
only to li. fuh/enif ; deeper coloured than that of 11. arbor&uvi ; tlic tube 
elongated, often vertically compressed, 2 inches long ; the limb large, spread- 
ing ; 5-lobed, the lobes notched, upper ones spotted. This specie is perfectly 
inodorous. In the base of the corolla is secreted much honey, nliieh is not 
coJisitlered poisonous, like that yielded by U. DaLhousia' and K. aryenlt^rtm. 
'J'he two latti-r spades arc said to render deleterious the wild lioncy which is 
collected during their dowering season. 

15. K. 1 f '#//// Distribution and range : J\'t pal and Sihk'nn 

- 12,000 to 14,000 feet— alpine valley.?, al/iindant. 

A small «hi'ubhy tree, yielding, in beauty of influrctecnce, to none amoug^ft 
the jcllow-flowered group to which it belongs. The trunks arc oltcii us 
tliiek tiic thigh, and branch very niuch both upwartls and outwards, forming 
a tliiokttct shrub of 10 feet high. Leaves C to 8 (rarely JO) inches long, 2^ 
to .'1 broad, very coriaceous, more plane than is usual in tJie genu?, bright 
green above, bcin'ath eovorod with a very closely appre-ssed opaque wool of a 
deep rufous colour, nrndy paio and nearly white in the young foliage. Heads 
miuh larger than those of 11. arboreum ; 12 to 20-flowcTed, the dowsers not 
densely packed. Bructcal scales chesimt-brown, very coriaceous and viscid. 
Flowers have a faint honeyed smell ; foliage inodorous. This excocdingly 
hainlfionie and abunrlunt species replacej? the It. JJodf/soni in ascending the 
laountain?, and is the most prevalent species at 12,000 and 13,000 feet, con- 
spicuous- at all season.-^ for its largo fultage,of a rusty cinnamon-colour beueatli, 
and for its vi.?c.id buds, 

10. IC. nr hi/ Mm. — Distribution and ran t: K e mao n, Nepal, 
Sikkun, and ilho/uM— 30,000 to 34,000 feet — -where it is abun* 
dant in all parts? of Sikkim. 

This wcll-kiiowii species is commonly cultivated in our gardens, and re- 
quire.? no particular de. scrip Lion. It is wholly inodorous, and the flower.-s are 
very variable in coioiir, being of a deeper or paler lilac, often spotted in.side 
the corolla. The variety 1 have called Walliehii is nearly de.stitute of v^ool 
on the undersurface of tho leaf, and U. cerupinoititm, another variety, 
differs only in the purple oap.sulcR and curious vcnligris-grcen colour of the 
young foliage. Thi.? and the following arc the great ornaments of regions 
above 1 “2,000 feet, where they often cover the flaiiks of the valleys with their 
rich green foliage and gaudy blossoiiis. 

17.11. -Distribution and range: tSiAAim— 12,000 to 

14,00(> feet - in tho valleys of tho interior 
Thi.? superb species vies with H. Thomsoni in the colour of its dense eapi- 
tuia of flowers,, The foliage entirely resembles tlmt of R. lilacinmn^ the 
flowers those of R. arboreum. 
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18. R. iafiaeum.-^^Dhtrihution imd tiiage : Rtist N^pdi lUid Sikkim 
'---10,000 to 12,000 feet, , ^ 

/ ' . 1 '• . ' ' ■ ' 

A large shrub or email tree^ with the trunk G inches in diameter at the 
thickest part, irreg^larj j and repeatedly branching ; branches iduch gnarled 
and bare of leaves, covensd nHth a dark>colonred ragged bark, very different 
from the prevailing beautiful papery clothing of the genus ; where it breaks 
off from the yonnger branches, however, it exposes a delicate pink inner 
bark, whilst the branchlets are densely clothed with a soft, appressed cottony 
wool, llie latter, -generally of a white or tawny colour, is uniformly 
spread over the leaf-stalks, flowcr-stidks, ovary, and the under surface of the 
leaves, also extending to the upper surface, along the mid^rili, and to the very 
base in a less degree. The leaver are confined to the ends of the branches, 
34 to 5 inches long, by about 2 inches broad, obovatc or elliptical, obtuse, 
the colour a full yellowish green. Leaf-stalks short, thick, vety woolly. 
Heads terminal, of 6 to ' 10 ratlicr large, inclined flowers. Flower-stalks 
1} inch long, thickened. Corolla ochrolencous or pale sulphur-colour ; 
the tube broad-campanulate (like that of R. ) ; within, above, 

and 3 of the upper lobes in part sprinkled with red dots ; limb 2 to 
34 inches across, of 5 nearly equal, very spreading, rounded, entire, 
obtuse lobes. In the dense wool on the under side of the leaves, this 
species may be compared with l\. fulpem and R. (rruyinosum among the 
largo shrubby kinds, and witb It. Edgeworthil owd R.^yendulum among 
others. 

19. R. campghcarpum — Distribution and range : Ea$i Nepal and 
11,000 to 14,000 fcet—couimon in alpine valleys. 

A small bush, averaging G feet in height, rounded in form, of a bright 
green hue, and wlucb, when covered witb its delicate inflorescence, claims 
precedence over its' more gaudy congeners, and has always been regarded 
by me as the most elegant of the Sikkim Rhododendrons. The flowers 
have a ple^nt honqyed scent, and a resinous, street odour is exhaled fnm 
the stalked glands of the leaf and flower stalks, calyx, and capsules. leaves 
on slender 'stalks, ] of an inch long, eeriaceous but not thick in texture, 

2 to 34 inches, long, 1 | to 2 inches broad ; in all characters, except the 
eyaiieseent glandular hairs'igid spharieal buds, undiatinguishable from those 
of E, jnbpmsctm. Flowm horlsontal. and nodding. Corolla campahuiate, 
d)elio#o -ia t^tare, tinged of a iulphor hw «^d always spotless, noai^. 2 / 
ihdies broader across tho lobec« winch are finely veined. The sta^s 
of the ^ajpsuljM jradiato'hprisontally from ends of the branchlets, and the 
^sules themseHres oiirye upward in a ^micircnlar arc ; they are i^ut 
an inch long, klways loosely covered with stalked glands. 
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20. U, einna^r*ft^.--^Jptistribution and raajfc ; JSeifii IV^pai,.Sik* 
iim, and B/iolan^lOfiOO to 12>000 feet— jo valleje and on thsi, 
topa of maontains in veiy damp regions. 

Under this species 1 include R. Bo^lei of the < Sikkim Rhododendrons.’ 
Neither of the figures give, a good idea of the plant, which forms' a rather 
elegant hush, about 8 feet high, conspicuous in iVlay and June from its 
elegant blossoms, ^vliioh form very Ioom and graceful heads of long pei^ulous 
flowers. The figures of R* cinmbatinum and U. Uoyki are from stunted 
speoimons growing in very exposed situations ; the leaves are not usually 
reticulated except under these circumstances, and are rather membranous, of 
a glaucous green below and rather bluish above. Flowers, 4 to 6 in a head, 
14 inch long, with a narrow, funnel-shaped tube, and slightly spreading broad 
lobes, which are sometimes rather sharp at the point. It is universally con- 
sidered poisonous to cattle and goats : of the latter 1 have seen many die from 
eating either of this or of a species of A ndromeda, which latter is notorious 
for this property throughout Sikkim, Nepal, and N.W. Himalaya. If em* 
ployed as fuel, the smoke causes the eyes to inflame and the cheeks to swell. 

21. R. glaucum . — Distribution and range : Sikkim and Bhotan, in 
moist rocky places. — 10,060 to 12,000 feet. 

This constitutes a small shrub of the average height of 2 feet. Branches 
scarcely so thick as a goose-quill, yellowisli-browu, often glaucous- white, the 
younger ones scaly. Leaves rather crowded at the extremities of the 
branches, 1 to 3 inches long, usually 1 to 14 inch broad, on short stalks, upper 
side deep green, when old naked above, below remarkably glaucous, almost 
white, and quite dotted with copious little scales, w? -eh in the young state 
cover the whole leaf, and at all times abound on the bracteas, bud, fiower- 
stalks, and especially on the sepals. Flower-stalks 7 to 8, almost in an umbel 
at the ends of the branches, erect, an inch or more long, rather Hender; 
Flowers erect or inclined, pale pinkish-purple. Corolla rather more than 
an inch long, and about as broad ih the widest part, tube campanulate, limb 
moderately spreading, of 5 nearly equtd rounded notched lobes. The remark- 
able glaucous colour of the underside of the leaves, and the great develop- 
ment of the calyx, readily distinguish this species. In foliage it closely 
veiembles R. virgatum, bat the inflorescence and calyx are widely iRfierent. 
The ' whole plant has a powerful resinous smelly due to exceedingly small 
globules of a pale yellow colour which exude from beneath the little setdes 
oh the under side of the leaves. These scales are very eaiious ; the minority 
are smaU(h*| paJe-coloured, exhibiting several eoncentrio circles of sinalf, 
nearly uniform, cells ; the larger arwbristly at the maigin, and consist of al, 
centre or disc of sn^li cells surrounded by w.^mb or margin' of 
elongated ones. 
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22. U, ptmUitm.- Dhtributiou And rango: SMhn.-^Alpim 6hj*es. 
12,000 to 14,000 fect^ 

Tbo .smallest of all tlio Sikkim lUiddodendrons. Itii slcntlor woody fitera 
roots among moss^ Andromeda faftiagiata, A.c*,, ascends ohli<iuelv% and l>ear8 
a few spreading branches, 3 to 4 inches in lengtli, rising above the surround- 
ing vegetation. Leaves, chiefly from the upper ends of tin* branches, to J 
of an inch long, bright blubli-grecn above, below scalv, as is the short Ktallc, 
and glaucous. Flower-stalks moderately slender, erect, 1 to 3 on the end# of 
the branches, and rising 1 inch above tlie base of the snj'crior leaves, firm 
and woody, much elongated, and straight to the very toji when in fruit. 
Flowers inclined or almost drooping. Corolla ^ to ^ of an inch long, rose- 
colour, catnpanukite, very delicate, externally downy, and ob.-eurcly glandu- 
lar the tube rather broad, the limb of 5 nearly ctiual, tnodcratt ly .spreading, 
rounditli entire lobes. An c.vtrcmely elegant japecic.-^, and app;u-eiitly very 
rare ; for J have only gathered it twice, and each time in the wildest dUtriets 
of Sikl-iim, where its e]('gant flowers appear soon after the snow ha-« melted, 
when its pretty pink bells aiv seen peeping above the surrounding short 
hcatli-like veaaatiijii, reminding the botanint of tbo^e of hinnaa horfdlU. 
It has a faint and agreeable odour Uke that of U. glau>*inf\,io which it ha# 
many points of rcsornblance 

23. H. cftm < — Distribution and range; jV^pal, 

^ Sikkim ^i\.\\d JUioian. — In mi»i.*»t fir woods.— to feet. 

This very curiou.^ spccie.-> i.s more allied, in .some respects, to the section in- 
eluding H. hpido/nm than to any of the others j in foliage it re -ein hies li. 
Maddrni, thoneh much .smaller; and also 11. rinna^fanniffn, from which 
the dried floworlcss specimens are not easily distinguUhablo. The eamo 
very stout mid-rif), whicli run.s through and forms the point of the leaf, is 
common to all these. Sstenns 2 to fi feet long, Bcldom thicker than a goo.'-e- 
quill ; branchcis long, generally pendulous, though when growing on cliffs 
often obscurely so. Leaves, as usual in the gcuns, at tho ends of the branches, 
differing in little but sixo from those of R. Maddeni, 24 to 3 inches long. 
Flower-stalks axillary or terminal, very short and stout. Corolla sparingly 
scaly, 14 inch across, of a very thick texture, pure wliitc with a faint rosy 
tinge, all tho segments obtuse and entire. The similarity between the 
flower and that of a single (wild) Camellia has suggested the trivial namoi 
Odour, as in all tho scalj^spcfcies, more or less strongly resihous according 
to the heat of the day. 

24. B. Distribution and range; Sikkim -^0,00/0 to 

11,000 feet.— In humid forests. 

Stems 3 to 4 feet long, sparingly branched, branches scarcely stouter 
tbhn a crow’s quill. Leiaves chiefly confined to the ends of the brancblets, 
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on short stalks, s;>rea(2in£r, smooth and shining above, the margins a littJe're- 
curved, i * to 3 inches long and about ^ of an inch broad, below dcnsolj^ cloth* 
cd with ferruginous wool. Flower-stalks 2 to 3 from the ends of the young 
leafy branches, very short, but longer than the leaf-stalks, ferruginously shag- 
gy, bearing 1 or 2 linear bractens. Flowers small. Corolla purr white, about 
an. inch iu diameter, extenially >>caly, tube very short, gradually expanding 
into the nearly equally 5-lobcd limb : lobes rounded, waved at the margin, 
entire. I'his species is inodorous, very distinct, .although alli*‘d to R. cfiMiwF 
lia*Jf.ornmf tlic scaly ebaraeter of that sj>ccie3 hero giving place to a dense 
fulvous or ferruginous wool. (1 rowing, as it docs, an epiphyte, upon the 
trunks of tree.s in the gloomy and iiupcnetrabie forests, it is difficult to ftnd. 

ni. Specie.*) of the Upper or Arctic Zone from 14,000 to 18,000 feet, answer- 
ing to the Arctic latitude beyond the wooded regions, the islands of* the 
Polar Seas, Iceland, Spitzbergeii, Ke. 

25. R. -Ihstribution and range : Rorkt/ fiwunfainn and 

'in Sikkim, and Uhvian.- -8,000 to 10,000 feet. 11. 

tf piiloium €lo (i(jn . oi’ovfttumf and the Sikkim 

Khodudeiidrons,* 

This curiou.*? and very varial>lc specie.'* abounds at 14,OOU to 15,000 feet, 
but also extends as low as s,U(Ui feet in moist valleys. It forms a slender or 
sti»ut twiggy shrub, 1 to 4 feet high, branching from a stout tortuous stock ; 
the liraiiehe.? as thick as a ero^v-qtall, rather scattered, bearing tufts of 
brandilets at tlie top. It i^ftcn grow.s in widely-extended clumps, much as . 
heather doe*», hut never .-so extensively ; and emits, in suu.«hine, a powerful 
resinous odour. Leaves of a pale glaucous gnm, lighter underneath, and 
sometimes ferruginous where the scales abound ; h to !.[. ;uch long. Flowcr- 
.stalk.s more or less elongated, 1{ to 2 inches long, slender. Corolla yellow 
or dirty purple, i an inch across the lobes ; scaly, espccial?\' on the outside of 
the tube ; the upper lobes are spotted with green.— The odo\ir of this plant 
is strongly resinous, and nither sweetish and pleasant. Its common name is 
** Twiluma,’* or “ Tsuma/’ ainong.^t the Bhotcas. The description iu De Can- 
dolle (Frodr., vpl. vii., p. 724), if, as I do not doubt, it refers to this plant," is 
very erroneous. The leaves cannot bo called “ferruginous below,” in 
the same sense as applied to R, anthopo^nn, &c., nor are there any bristles 
or hairs at the bases of the leaves : nor have I observed more than 8 sta- 
mens, the typical number in this very distinct group. 

2(). U, «nfkr>po/ 70 i*.— -Distribution and range : Kemaou, Nepal^ 
and Slkkim-r-l2ft00 to Id, 000 feet— abundant, especially in the 
drier cliniatcM. 

This intorcHting species has been figured from plants introduced by Dr. * 
Wallich, which flowered in England. It is a strongly and far more dJs- 
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a^iveabi^v scout eJ plant tii:m li. sHosum* This, the Fain of the BhoUms^ 
shares with the 2 satiu (li^ 8eto$um) the blame of e^cciting the dit^aded 
headache and nausea attending ascents to the elevations of the Eastern 
Himalaya. In tlio llcrbariutn its permanent odour is more disagreeable tlian 
that of any of the genus. Its flowers are extremely beautiful, both from 
the membranaceous, translucent texture of tlio delicately nerved corolla, 
and from the varied tints of the blosoms, which on first opening arc of a 
rlchj blush-colour, insensibly passing info ]mre white, and finally becoming 
faintly tinged with sulphui*. 

27. It. — Distribution and range: Kamaon^ Ne)jal, and 

13,000 to 16,000 feet -most abundant in the drier 
valleys of the interior. 

* , 

Stems from 8 to 12 inches high, much branched, branches covered with a 
papery bark. Leaves small, copiode towards the ends of the branches, J to 
4 an inch long, coriaceous, dark green above, pale and glaucous beneatli, 
hairy on the recurved margin. Fiower-.stalks J to 1 inch long, 3 to 6 from 
the crid.s of the numerous branches, erect. Corolla bright red fosc-colottr, 

1 i inch across, 5-partite, the tube very short ; the lobes spreading, oblong, 
waved at the margin. — A small and elegant shrub, resembling .Hhodota^ 
especially in the flowers, except that these arc more abundant and brighter 
coloured ; and the foliage is box-like and evergreen. It is the I'mllu of the 
Sikkim Bhoteas and Tibetaii.s, who attribute the oppression and headaches 
attending the cros.sing of the loftiest passe.s of liastern Himalaya to the 
strongly resinous odour of this and of li. authopof^on, Wall. (Falu of the 
natives). The species certainly abounds near the summits of ail the passed, 
and after hot sunshine fill tiic atmosphere with it.** powerful aroma, far too 
heavy to he agreeable, and greatly aggravating the discomforts of toiling in 
the rarefied medl^fni of these elevations. In its late flowering (June and 
July) and early fruiting (October)it is well adapted to the brief and distinct- 
ly circumscribed summer oC these regions ; whilst its powerful odour and 
copious resinous secretions equally indicate a drier climate than is enjoyed 
by most of its^ congeners The hand, on being passed over the foliage and 
branches, becomes covered with the clammy exudation, of which it long re> 
tains the scent. A useful volatile oib of no less marked a character than 
that of the American GaulUieria (now in great demand by the perfumers), 
might probably be obtained from the foliage by distillation. 

28. li. Distribution and range: Sikkim Himmalay a --in 

the dry valleys of the interior— at elevations of 16,000 to 18,000 
feet. 

The bard woody branches of this curious little species, as thick as a gooso- 
quill, straggle along the ground for a foot or two, presenting brown tufts of 
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vegetation whore few other plaiito can exists I'he bribes are densely in- 
terwoven, and wholly deppoaged, beingf raised barely 2 inches above tlie soil. 
The surface of the branchlets and foliage is covered by small scales of a 
rather bright forruginons-browiL Loaves ^ to g of an inch long, pale green. 
Corolla of an inch across the lobes, of a purple colour. The whole plant 
is very odoriferous. It appears indifferent to the changes of climate, rcmain> 
ing buried under many feet of snow for eight months of the year ; whilst at 
other periods the soil around it is heated to 150^*. In the most genial 
weather snow-storms are of frequent occurrence ; they do not however, in- 
jure its blossoms, which remain open until fertilization has tahen place. This 
species attains, 1 believe, a loftier elevation than any other shrub in the world. 
Its nearest allies arc li. setosum and U- Ldpponicami from which latter it 
differs in its smaller stature and solitary sessile flowers. 

(To he Continued,) 


On the Respiration of PUtnls, 

The idea generally entertained of the rospfration of plants is, that it is a 
process by which carbonic acid is decomposed, and oxygen evolved in a free 
condition, as a gas, into the atmosphere, this operation going on most actively 
under the direct influence of the sun^s rays. But it has long been known 
that there exists also in vegetable life a process by which carbonic acid is set 
free, as it is in the respiration of animals, and this process, observed most 
distinctly in plantS' removed from the sun’s light, is one respecting which 
much obscurity still prevails. In drawing e.<pecial attention to this pr(»cess * 
as occurring so generally in plants or parts of plants doroid of chlorophyll, I 
remarked,* some years ago, that from its evidently general occurrence it 
must bo a true vital process, and not merely a result of a destructive or de- 
composing action of oxygen upon the vegetable tissues and their contents. 

Some very interesting ex|>erjment8 have been recently published by M. 
Garreau, of Lillcy which throw much light upon the conditions of this ex- 
halation of carbonic acid from living plants, lie finds that it takes place 
not only in the absence of the sun*s light but in the full sunlight, and 
tancously with the evolution of oxygen, the much greater quantity of tho 
latter, together with tho process of re-absorption of the evolved carbonic acid 
under such circumstances having disguised this fact in tho experiments of 
most previous observers. 

M. Garreau placed branches, and other portions of living vegetable struc- 
tures, under conditions in which he could flx any carbonic acid set free (by 
moans of soluUou of caustic baryta), and thus remove it completely from the 
liability to be re-absorhed by the green parts of the plants under the in- 
fluence of sun-light, and the result of numerous trials, was to show that 

* Outlines of Structural and Pbysiologicat, Botany I SOT. 



leave;} exhale carbonic acid during the day, both in the nun and in the ahade, 
end that the quantity iiicreasess in pro|iortion to the t<‘nipcratttrc in which 
the plant is kept. 

To show the simulfeajicous occurrence of the two phenomena, one brant h 
of a livinjj plant of Faffopjjrum rtfuiomm w'as inlrotlucod into a gla>s tla^k 
securely closed, and connected with a caoutchouc bag containing cubic 
centimetres of carbonic acid. After six hours exposure to the sun-Hgljt t»nly, 
75 centimetres of gas remained, the rest had been absorbed by the jdant. At 
the same time anotlier brancli of the same plants of eqtml size, was introduc- 
ed into a closed flask provided with a quantity of stdiitioii of baryta, to 
absorb any rai'hotiic acid given oH\ and at the end of the six hours the b:iryL'* 
had absorbed eleven eentimetres of carbonic acid. Other expenujentn 
showed that this carbonic acid is given off in greatest abundance by germi- 
nating seeds, next in proportion by buds, and least by the leaves ; and that 
the amount of carbonic acid is given od*most abundantly, M’eight and surface 
being equal, from organs which contain the greatest quantity of the nitrogo- 
nous cell-contents. 

This last fact is of great infercst, jsiiice it seems to connect this process of 
evolution of carbonic acid most closely with the respiration of animals, for it 
is well-known that the nitrogenous or proteinous cell-contents, the j/coto- 
plasm of Atohl, or endochrome of some autln^rs, is tlic real living part of the 
cell, the cell-wall composed of cellulose being lather a kind of shell or ease. 
For wc see that lall the phonomeiia of development depend upon it, and 
moreover, what is still more striking, it is this matter that exhibits all those 
• phenomena of locomotion which have been observed in plants, nainelv, the 
circulation of the ccll-.sap, as it is called, in VallUneria, Chara, the hairs of 
'Jradcscantin j Ac., and in the zoospores, or moving reproductive bodies of tho 
Alga;, which are composed entirely of nitrogenous matter, wlicn moving 
fn cly in ibo water, and only acquire a cellulose coat afterwards. 

From these and similar considerations, M. Garreau propo.ses to restrict 
tho name of respiration to that process in which carbon is consumed, and 
carbonic a«id given off, as in animals, and to place the other process, in 
which carbon 13 fixed and oxygen given off; among the nutritive processes. 
'J’his would indeed appear to be the most philosopliical way of arranging 
these phenomena of vegetation, but at the same time we are rtill so inqwjr- 
fectly acquainted ’with the import of these processes, and the details of 
their operation, that it would perhaps be wise to leave our terminology 
tintoucUed until the analogies and differences of the nutritive operations 
in plants and animals have bcOn more completely elucidated. 

Tho experiments of M. Garreau are published in the “Annalos dei 
Sciences Naturellcs*^ for 1851, in Vol. XV., No. 1, and Vol. XVI, No. 5.- 
AiiTiirR Henpret, kc,^(Th 0 Gardm Companion, July 1852.^ 
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( Saturdai/fthe lOtfi fanuari;, J852.> 

Anniversary Mectin^f and Ordinary General Meeting. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Sage, V^ice- President, in the chair. 

Head a letter from tlio President, intimating his inability to attend the 
meeting, in consequence of official business obliging him to remain till a late 
hour in Court. 

Tho i^roceodings of tho last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Election oj Officers and Council for l8o2. 

The Cliairman intimated that this being the Anniversary Meeting, tho 
members j>rcsent would have to elect Officers and Council for tho ensuing 
year, in accordance with Sections 1, 2 and 3 of Ch. X. of the Bye-laws. Tho 
meeting accordingly proceeded to tho ballot, and Messrs. Geo. Taylor and C. 
Cantor, who had been appointed scrutineers, reported the result to be as 
follows ; — 

rresident.—Tho Uon'blo Sir Lawrence Peel. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. W. G. Rose, Licuteuant-CoVmcl W. Sage, Baboo 
Ramgopal Ghose and Baboo JLiorecmoUun Sen. 

Secretary and Trea.^urar.~-Wr, A. II' Blcchyndcn. 

CotinciL— -Sir Arthur Buller, Mr. W. Storm, Mr. James Church, Senior, 
Mr. A. Grote, Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, Dr. If. Falconer, Mr. A. T. 
Peterson, Rajah Pertajiehimder Sing, Mr. II. Alexander, Mr. W. Earle, 
Mr. W. II. Elliot, and Mr. W. Haworth. 

Sta ndi ny Committees . 

Tlio revision of tho various standing committees was next taken into con- 
sideration. On the recommendation of tho Council, the name of Mr. W. 
Hammill was ad^cd to tho Sugar Committee in the room of Mr, Afred 
Turner, who is absent ; and of Mr. A. Grote to the Floricultural Committee, 
in tho place of Captain Staples, who is also absent. On the proposal of 
Baboo Ramgopal Ghose, Mr. W. Haworth’s name was added to the Sugar 
Committee. It being tho opinion of tho mooting that the othor Committees 
did not require strengthening, they remain as last year. 

I 
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Annual Itejmrtfrom the Council. 

. A summary of the principal objects which have engaged the attention of 
the Society during the past year, was submitted by the Chaimiaii, on behalf 
of the Council. The report states, among other topics, tliat tho funds of the 
Society are in a satisfactory condition ; that after payment of the ordinary 
current expenditure for ISol, there remains tho sum of about Jls 8,500, as 
outstandings, inclusive of a cash balance of Hs. 1,1*22, to nu .t liabilities to 
the extent of Rs. 4,124. The vested fund is tho same as at thr elose of 1S50, 
viz. Bs. 22,36G. The accession of members during the past y/^r has been 
122, which is greater tlian any previous year, except 1M>7, r^iiice tho forma- 
tion of the Society : and the number of payuuf members is now (exclu- 
sive of 37 who have compounded for their suh5crij)tiou) or 70 in excess of 
1850. 

Uesolvedj that the Report of the Council be adopted. 

EUclionn. 

Messrs. T. Kenny, .1. P. Thomas, Justin Finch, Rajah Jyc Mnngul Sing, 
Messr. P. Durand, (ico. Pauling, A. D’Cruz, Junior, and the Hon'bic C. B. 
M. Jackson. 

• Ca mi klati'S for Election, 

P. Crump, Esq., of Munjhout factory, Wonghyr,— proposed by Mr. John 
IJcau, seconded by tlio Secrctaiy 

The Ilcii'ble R. Drummond, C. S,— proposed by Col. E. Garstiu, second- 
ed by Lieut.-Col. W. Sage. 

G. T. Clcevc, F.sq,, Derhampore,— i)ropoaed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Storm. 

II. D. Tripp, Esq., of Salganmdea factory, J*ubna,— proposed by Mr. II. 
Brae, .seconded by Mr. G. McNair. 

G. xMukhiis, E.sq., Calcutta, — proposed by .Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. C. 
J. Suthf'laud. 

Ca]*t i'l. Fleetwood Smith, 2nd iii command Assam Light Infantry, pro - 
po.sed by C.ipt. II. Vetch, seconded by IJeut -Col. F. Jenkins. 

Buboo Nobokoomar Mullick, Calcutta, — proposed by tho Secretary, second 
by Baboo Peary Chand JVlittra. 

Lieut. -Col. James Fitzgerald, (42nd M. N. I ) Jubbulpore, — proposed by 
Mr. C. A. Cantor, seconded by Mr. Goo. Taylor, 

Baboo Govin Chuiider Dutt, Actuary Government Savings Bank,— propos- 
ed by Mr. Hugh Fraser, seconded by the Secretary. • 

Motions. 

The Motion No. 1, of which notice was given by Mr. Willis Karle, at tho 
last General Meeting, was brought forward, seconded hy Mr. J. Sinclair, viz, 
V— That the six resolutions, regarding tho free distribution of plan^ fi'om 
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the llon’ble Company’s Botanic Garden, passed at the Meeting of tho 13th 
Juno last, bo rescinded.” 

For tho motion, G and Mofussil votes 
Against it, 21 „ „ „ 4^=25 

Lost by a Majority of . . 7 

Mr. Earle then proposed, Roconded by Mr. Hugh Fraser, tliat certain votes 
from Mofussil members to the number of 21, which had been laid before tho 
last Meeting for the rescission of the above mentioned six resolutions, wlieir 
over a motion to that effect were brought forward, should now bo received. 

'I’lic Chairman stated that tlicsc votes were inadmissible. They were sent 
in to the Secretary for record before Mr. Earle had given notice of his mo- 
tion, and could not tlicreforc be received consistently vvitli section S of (.‘h. 
XI. of the llye-law’s, which provides that “ M of ussil members .diail have the 
privilege of voting on tpieshon* of which one month’s notice is given.'* 

The great majority of the Meeting coinciding in the opinion of tb ^ ( iniir- 
man, the votes in question were not received. 

Tbo motion No. 2, of wliich notice was given hy Mr. W. G. Kose, at the 
last General Meeting, was next submitted, being second, d hy Mr. ii. Mol- 
loy 

" That this Society respectfully submit to the Government of India that 
it would tend to promote Horticulture, if the Honorahlo the E. 1. Company 
were to cease distributing plants gratuitously from their garder. to persons 
resident in India, after three years’ notice Iwjing previously gi\e:i to that 
effect.” 

For the motion 2S, and Mofukil votes 3'*.- b!:i 
Against it, r», and „ „ .i— IJ 


Carried by a majority of . . 47 


i V< sentafivns, 

1 . — Selections (No. 5) from the Records of the Government of IJongal. 
Papers by Dr. Campbell and Major Jenkins on the Sikliim Morung, and on 
Koocli Behar. Presmted by (Hovernnient. 

2. —Madras Journal of Literature and Science, July to December, Ls50, 
No. 38. — Vol. XVI. PresenUd by the Madras Litarary SociUy. 

3. — Journal of tho Indian Archipelago for October, 1851. Presented bif 
the Editor, 

4. — A copy of the same work for the same period. Presented hy the Go^ 
vernment of Penyal. 

5. — Bpecimon Faunw Suhierranw. Presented by Dr, N, WaUkh, 

6. — Six plants of the Madras Pumplenosc. Presented by A. Emerson, 
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1 . — A small box of vegetable seeds from China. Presented hy Dr. 
Maegowan. 

8.— A quantity of bulbs of a species of Crbiumy and of tubers of a terres- 
trial Orchid ( Cyrt opera flava ). Presented by Melmoth Hall, Esq. 

Mr. Hall states that he has collected the above from the forests of the 
Gorruckpore district. The following is extract from his note : — 

** The bulbs are called by the natives tai or benkandrfC. 1 believe it to bo 
a kind of squill : it is used by natives as a sinapism or poultice : it bears a 
very pretty delicate white flower, and is very sweet. The tuf^ers are called 
“gaophatti.” The former requires a rich stiff ^oil, should be kept dry from 
Octo1>er to May ; and, from June to September should l»c' siip])lied with 
water freely ; indeed it blossoms very well under water, though not so m oil 
as I have found tlicm in my own garden. The latter must be planted in a 
very rich light sandy soil, not above dno inch below the surface ; dung docs 
not suit them, however old ; but leaf mould (in my factory, old sit, or julhij 
docs excellently : keep dry till May ; tlien water fi*cely— co]>iou8ly— till end 
of July ; it flowers best in a somewhat shady situation. The colour of the 
spike of flowers is a rich golden yellow, du&Ucd inside, after the manner of 
the Digitalis, with light spots ; the fragrance is exquisite ; the leaf a long 
spear-shaped corrigated one ; it is highly ornamental/’ 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report %vas submitted. 

Mr. McMurray states he has been successful in raising plants from Car- 
ter's .stock of fruit seeds and stones ; also from the stock of seeds indi- 
genous to the Cape received in November last ; and likewise from Captain 
Blagrave’s valuable collection of isecds from the Piinjaub. Tlic (packet of 
flower seeds from Mr. Ijandrcth of Philadelphia, have germinated very par- 
tially, only 35 out of 102 kinds. 

The Gardener adds that he has a quantity of tubers of tbc Jerusalem 
artichoke ready for distribution to members desirous of small supplies. 

Tlie Report of the Committee appointed at the last Meeting to determine 
re.sp, 3 cting the provision of vegetable and fiow’cr seeds for 1852, was laid on 
the table. The Committee suggest that supplies of vegetable seeds bo pro- 
cured from the Cape of Good Hope and from Edinburgh, and a large col- 
lection of flower seeds from Mr. Carter of London, at a total cost, including 
the order ]»rcviously given to Mr. Landreth of Philadelphia, of Rs. 9,000, 
exclusive of freight and other incidental charges, or Rs. 870J more than the 
indent of last year. The report, which w as recommended by the Council for 
adoption, was confirmed. 

The joint Report of the Floricultural Committee and Fruit and Kitchen 
Garden Committee respecting the arrangements for the shows of the season, 
was also submitted. The Committees recommend that three shows bo held 
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in the Auckland Circus during the season— namely, on the 27th January, 
6'th March and 10th April, all which days arc public holidays. 

It was also resolved that the Anniversary Dinner be. hold on the first 
show-day, Tuesday, the 27th Januaiy, and that Messrs. Hose, Church and 
Peterson form the Committee to make the necessary arrangements. 

Bead a letter from H. Morn ay, Esq., suggesting the appointment of a 
practical Engineer to arrange the machinery that will be sent in to compete 
for the prize of Rs. 5,000 ofiered by the Government of India for the best 
cotton cleaning machine. 

Bead the minutes of the Machinery Committee, to whom the above letter 
had been referred, approving of the Suggestion. 

Bead the resolution of the Council on tht^ same subject. 

Hesolved, that the services of an engineer be engaged, and that the remu- 
neration for his labor bo determined on by the Machinery Committee. 

Bead the following extract of a letter from T. Tonnochy, Esq. : — 

** I have long had it in contemplation to address the Society, with regard 
to tho tobacco of which cheroots and cigars, going under the names of Havau- 
nuU and Manilla, arc made. It appcar.s to mo that the tobacco is some way 
or other sophisticated to impart to them the particular flavor that attaches 
to them, and to which tho public taste has now become invctcratcly accus- 
tomed ; and 1 am decidedly of opinion that no pure tobacco can possess the 
strength or taste that Havannahs and Manillas do, and in a far greater degree 
tho long cheroots manufactured at some French settlement on the Coast (Tri- 
chinopoly it strikes inc is the name of the place). The cheroots from these 
several placc.s not only differ in pungency from each other, but even amongst 
tho separate parcels from the same place, nay even in tho contents of each 
individual box. These differences can therefore only be owing to the elabo- 
ration in the sophistication to which several batches of tobacco were subject- 
ed ; and as cheroots form an article of such general and extensive consump- 
tion, and as they boar so disproportionate a value compared with the com- 
paratively trifling cost at which tho tobacco is sold by tho agriculturist, tliat 
it appears to me to be completely within the province of tho Agricultural 
Society to find out the secret of their manufacture, and that it should spare 
no trouble and expense in tho attainment of so desirable an end.” 

Read the minutes of the Tobacco Committee, to whom the above letter 
had been referred, suggesting that communications be addressed to certain 
parties on the subject. 

Besolvedf that tho Secretary address them accordingly. 

Submitted an application from the Gardener, for the services of a writer, 
to enable him to devote the whole of his time, which is now encroached on, 
to the out-door department of his work. 
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Read a memoraudum from the Garden Committee supporting the above 
application, and suggesting the appointment of a writer at 14 Us. per men- 
sem, for six months, experi men tall j. 

The above having been also recommended by the Council,— that 
the expense be incurred. 


( Saturday i the 14/// February ^ 1S52.J 

The llon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of tlie last General Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Elec1i(^ns. 

ITie Hon’ble R. Drumipond, C. S., IVlessrs. P. Cniinp, G. T. Clecve, II. D. 
Tripp and G. Malchus ,* Captain E. Fleetwood Smith, Uaboo Nobokoomar 
Mullick, Lieut.-Col. James Fitz Gerald, and Baboo Govin Chunder Dutt. 
i'anditiaUs for Eh efion. 

Daniel Cameron, Esq., of Ilajmahal, — proposed by Baboo Peary Chand 
Mittra, seconded by tbo Secretary. 

Captain Henry Blake, (36th Madras N. L), Deputy Judge Advocate, 
Northern Division, — proposed by Captain \V. Owen, seconded by the Se- 
cretary. 

L. S. Jackson Esq., C. S., — proposed by Mr. G. G. Balfour, seconded by 
the Secretary. 

As an Honorary Member, 

Lt.-Col. Francis Jenkins, Coramis.sioncr of Assam, proposed by Lt.-Col. 
Wm. Sage, seconded by Mr. Cantor, (on the recommendation of tho Council) 
ill acknowledgment of his long, unremitting and valuable services in the 
cause of Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Tribute of Respect to the Memory of the late LU'Col, T, E, A, Nnj)l'ton. 

The Secretary submitted, on behalf of the Council, the following proposed 
tribute of respect to the memory of the late Lt.-Col. Napleton 

“ That this Society, on holding its first Meeting after tho receipt of the in- 
telligence of the lamented death of Lt.-Col. T. E. A. Napleton, tho founder of 
the Branch Agricnltnral and Horticultural Societies of Bhaugulpore and 
Delhi, is desirous of putting on record its sense of tho valuable services ren- 
dered by him to tho cause of Agriculture and Horticulture in India, and of 
expressing its deep regret at tho loss which that cause has sustained by the 
demise of so zealous and useful a member and correspondent.’^ 

I’roposed by Col. Sago, seconded by Mr. Cantor and agreed to unanimous- 
ly, thairthis Meeting adopts tho above tribute of respect, and that a copy 
thereof be forward to Mrs. Napleton. 
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Read extract of a letter from Mr. Willis Earle, tendering his resignation 
as member of the Council. Mr. Earle intimates that he finds he cannot at- 
tend the Meetings of the Council so regularly as a member ought to do, 
chiefly on account of business, but occasionally also through indisjiositiou. 

Submitted a recommendation from the Council for disposal at the next 
General Meeting, in accordance i^rith section 5 of Ch. X. of the Bye-Laws, 
that Mr. George Taylor fill the vacancy in the Council caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Earle. 


Notice of Motions, 

Tbo following notice of motions for the next General Meeting, w«‘is given 
by Baboo Kajcndralall Mittra : — 

lift.—" That the Society devote a sum not exceeding 500 rupees for the 
preparation and publication of an elementary treatise on Botany in Bengalee 
for the use of the Society’s Agricultural School and of native malcos gene- 
rally.” 

Sad.— “ That the Translation Committee be requested to submit, through 
the Council, a plan as to the best way in which the object of the foregoing 
pri>posal may bo carried out.” 

11 orti- Floricultural Exhibit i o n. 

Head the following reports of the judges at the show of vegetables, fruits 
and flowers, hold in the Auckland Circus, on the 5th of February : — 

lloHictUlural.-^** The judges have to observe that the result of the lato 
Horticultural show wa?, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

** As regards vegetables, they may remark that the potatoes were exceeding- 
ly well represented ; a silver modal, the only one gi ^ on, was awarded to the 
owner of the best specimen. Of CauUflow’ers there was an excellent display, 
fully equal, if not superior, to wdiat is seen in the English market ; the brocoli 
is increasing in quantity and qauHty. Carrots, turnips, peas, beet and endive 
were well shew'n. The celery, though tolerably good, was not considered as 
sufficiently up to the mark to warrant the award of a silver mo ial, which had 
been assigned for it. The squash was good, shewuiig it to be established. 
Artichokes were well reproseuted, especially the globe kind, although long 
before their expected appearance. A fair collection of herbs was exhibited. 

"In the fruit department, some baskets of very fair oranges woro shewn, 
the produoe of China and Sylhet stock ; the former deserves to be particular- 
ly noticed, it being a thin-skinned and new kind in this part. The pomegra- 
nates and sapotas woro good, so was the bcl ; the pine-apples and pnmmeloes 
were fairly shown, more especially the latter, though this is not the season 
for cither ; there were also some specimens of loquotsand custard apples, both 
oat of season.' A fbw specimens of a frait, in a green state, were likewjsc 
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exhibited by the owner as a kind of ‘mangostecn ;* hut a reference to l>r. 
Falconer proves it to bo the ‘ sapote negro/ or black sapota^ * JHosjtyros 
aapofa* one of the panb tribe; * Padre Bianco/ - addg Dr, Falconer,-— ‘ ffoyn 
it is wdigcnoii9 to the Phillipines. The fruit in the Botanic Garden is much 
larger than the speeimon sent for my inspection. TJio tree has been grown 
here for upwards of 40 years/ 

“ The competition was great. About 200 gardeners were in attendance, their 
produce occupying two-thirds of the space allotted, viz 1,500 feet ; the other 
third, or 750 feet, being occupied by dowers. In addition to the silver medal 
already referred to, prizes in mom^, amounting to Ks. 204, were awarded to 
54 other malices for the specimens detailed in the annexed list. 

(Signed) W. G Hose. 

G. T. F. SrEEDE. 

Peaev Chaki) Mittra.” 

FloriculturaL—^^Tha Judges have to report that, though several well- 
grown plants were bro\ight forward, and a few novelties exhibited, the show 
was, altogether, an indifferent one, it being too early in the season for the 
majority of annuals, for several of the bulbous and orchid tribes, and too late 
for some other descriptions, such as dahlias, chrysanthemums, Ac. Among 
the novelties were a few kinds, tolerably well-grow'n, of Cupheas ; some plants 
of a red flowered Camellia ; a Jonquil ; a few 1 Jyacinths ; some plants of Lachc- 
nalia tricolor (a Cape bulb), Sanvitalia procumbens, double daisies, and 
Chelono barhata. In the list of well-grown plants may be mentioned. about 
one hundred specimens of pelargoniums, consisting of 11 sorts raised in tho 
Auckland Garden, and 15 sorts from tlie garden of Mr. IL Wood. The Mi- 
mulus and Martyuias were an improvement on the plants exhibited at the 
first show of 1851 ; tliere were also several plants, in fine flower, of Pu])hor- 
Lia Jacquiuiiiora, though not equal to last year’s display. Somo flno roses 
were shewn ; and of heartsease the collection was very creditable. 

“ The competition was tolerably spirited, greater than that of last year ; 
the produce of from 3G to 40 gardens being represented, to 30 of which 
prizes to the amount of Hupoes 188 were awarded, as per detailed list here- 
with annexed. 

(Signed) W. Sage. 

A. Geote. 

W. H. Elliott.” 

Nursery Garden. 

Tho Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray notifies 
for the information of members, or others who may at present be in want of 
fruit trees, that hO has now 700 mangoe grafts, of fourteen kinds, and 200 
peach grafts, of eight kinds, ready for distribution, at the -fixed scale of 
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charges. Further, that there are also one thousand rose plants of sorts ready 
for issue to members. The plants raised from the assortment of seeds in- 
digenous to the Cape of Good Hope, recontiy purchased by the Society, may 
also be made available to members, there being a superabundance of many of 
the kinds in store at present ; likewise of tea plants raised from seed present- 
ed by J)r. Jameson in November last, which have germinated freely. 

The Gardener refers to several late contributions to the Nursery, includ- 
ing Mr. Kmerson’s donation, in Januarj^ last, of twenty-six healthy plants 
from China and Madras, such as litchccs, W'ampees, peaches, hx^iiots, pum- 
plcnosp, magnolias, roses, &c. Tie adds that the eight camellia plants j)re- 
sonted by the same gentleman in September last, and wliieU were set out in 
the 0 ]>en ground on the 2dth of the S4ame month, continue in a healthy con- 
dition, and two of them are now in flower. 

On the Introduction of the Quinine-^ieldhtf; Cinchonas into India, 

Head the following extract of a letter from Major C. O’Brien, Pre.sident 
of the Simla Horticultural Society *‘lt has been suggested some time ago 
that the Cinchona tree might bo introduced with a chance of success into 
these hills. The Simla Garden is at. an elevation above the sea of about 
6,500 feet. Could you give me any information regarding this tree, and whe- 
ther tlicro would bo much difficulty in procuring small trees, or the seeds of . 
the Cinchona 

The Secretary stated that the above extract bad been referred by the 
Council to Dr. Falconer, for information, who had obligingly responded to 
it most fully, by furni.shiug an interesting paper on the subject. 

liesolved , — That a copy of the above paper be forwarded to Government 
with the respectful request of the Society that it will bn pleased to give it the 
consideration which the importance of tlie subject dc ' rves. 

D^. Falconer having brought to the notice of the meeting, — now that a 
communication had been established between Demerara and Calcutta, through 
the return coolcc ships, — the advantage that would probably result were the 
Society to direct its attcntiuii to the subject of the introduction of the useful . 
plants of Guiana and Brazil intp this country,— it was resolved^ that the 
matter bo referred to the Council for cousi<ieratioii, and that Dr. l^alcoiier 
be requested to draw up a list of desiderata for their information. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters wore also submitted : — 

1. From Messrs. Hitchie, Stuart and Co., of Bombay, advising the despatch 
on behalf of Mr. Frost, of Dharwar, of a saw gin, to compete for the prize of 
Bs. 5,000, 

2. From Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co., of Massachusetts, (United States of 
America,) intimating that they had forwarded a saw gin to compete for the 
above prise. 

m 
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3. From H. Aforhay, Esq., submitting S ehurka or roller gin, with the 

s&me object in view. 

4. From W. Setou-jKarr, Eaq., Undor-Secretary Gorornra«nt of Bengal, 
intimating that, in accordance with the request of the Society, an application 
had been made to the Gorernments of Bombay and Madras, and to the Com- 
missioner of Assam, for the seed cotton required to test the machines that 
may be submitted to compete for the prize. 

T). From George Loch, Esq., Secretary Branch Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of Bhaiigulpore, requesting the aid of the Parent Society for ob- 
taining consignments of vegefiable and dower seeds from England, America, 
and the Cape. 

6. From Major C. O’Brien, President Simla Horticultural Society, a •re- 
quest to the same effect. 

Resolved,-' On the recommendation of the Council, that these requo-sts be 
complied with, funds being placed at the disposal of the Society to meet the 
estimated cost. 

7. From G. H. Thwaites, Esq., Superintendent Iloyal Botanic Garden, 
Ceylon, forwarding a small supply of Shiraz tobacco seed. 

S. From Hugh Fraser, Esq., intimating his withdrawal from the Society. 

A plant, in good flower, of Cypripedinm venustum, or the ladits’ slipper, 
from tho garden of Mrs, Mclcod, and a small tulip in flower from the 
garden of Mr. Dove, were placed on tho table. 


(Saturday, ih* \Wi of Marrh, 1S52 ) 

W (r Roac, Eaq , Vice- President, in the C’bair 

Tho proceedingN of tho last (ieneral Meeting were rr ad and confirmed 

flUttions, 

an Honorary Membn' Lieut -Col Francis Jenkins, Ooinim-sioner 
of Asmara. 

As Ordinarif Members. Daniel Cameron, Esq. ; Captain Henry Blake ; 
and L. S Jackson, Esq., C S. 

Candidates for Rhrtion 

John Hay ton, E«q., of Trehraonoo, Jessorc,- proposed by Dr. Charles 
Palmer, s^cconded by Mr. James Church, Senior 

D, McDonald, Esq., merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. C. A Cantor, 
bccoad(‘d by Mr. W Storm 

Anandmm Dhckial Phookun, of Assam,— proposed by Mr (\ A. Cantor, 
flccondcd i^^’ary Cband Mittra. 

J A t3pilji|£sq , C. 8., Bijnour,— proposed by tho Secretary, seconded by 
Mr Caute. 
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Florieultural Exhibition. 

Head the folhwJng report of the Judges respectiug the iast flower show ; ~- 
** lu submitting a list of the prizes awarded aj: the flower shoW held in the 
Town Hal] on the flth of March^ the Judges beg to offer a few remarks. 

** The display of orcliids was excellent, — although the number of species was 
not very groat,— shewing a decided improvement in quantity on the March 
exhibition of last year ; most of the specimens being of indigenous kinds. 

1 ho assortment of bulbous and tuberous plants was tolerably fair, including 
several welbgrowii specimens of ranunculus, anemones and ixias. Among 
the verbenas two or three new varieties were submitted. There was. a large 
collection of 2 )hIoxoB, — but no now kinds. Several fair specimens of sweet 
william were shewn, and a large assortment of pinks ; also of heartsease, with 
several well formed flowers. The german asters, thougli few in number, 
were better represented than on any previous occasion. The collections of 
antirrhinum and petunias were good. There was also a tolerably large dis- 
play of annuals, whicli have now become pretty common, such as eutocas, 
ncmopbilas, portulacas, sebizanthus, lobelias, clarkias, brachycomes, &c. The 
fuchsias were not deemed worthy of prize notice, and the cupheas were not 
equal to those at the last show. 

** Among the novelties were two well-growm plants of franciscea latifolia, 
another of cyrtoceras reflexum, and a cut^specimen of roupellia grata, (the 
cream fruit plant of Sierra Leone) all from the garden of Sir Lawrence Teel. 
X^ine examples of phaius grandiflorus and of an anthcricum, and a cut speci- 
incn of strclitzia reginu), from llajah Nursing Chunder Roy’s garden : babi- 
anas and ixias from Mr. B. Warwick’s garden ; also plants of echiuni and 
goum from the garden of Mr. W. Earle. 

^ The produce of about ’45 gardens was submitted; a * 5 prizes awarded to IS. 

“ The Judges regret that necessity compelled the Society to revert to the 
Town Hall for holding the exhibition, llicy consider that building to be 
ill adapted for the purpose from the w^ant of space and defective light, and 
that measures ought to bo taken for providing the Society with suitable 
accommodation for tho ^hows, not liable to contingencies like those of the 
present season. 

(Signed) H. .Falconer. 

Wm. Sage. 

W. H. £i«li6tt. 

A. Grote.’* 

In connection with the above, tho Secretary* submitted a recommendation 
from the Council, that as the next show', fixed for the lOtli of April, must 
also be hold in the Town Hall, that it be confined to fiowers ; and that a 
show of ve^tables and fruits be held at the end of May, that being a bettor 
season for them, than tho early part of April. 
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Agreed, — and that it be left to the Frait and Kitchen Garden Committee 
to fix tlie day. , • 

Nursery Garden, 

Head the following memoranda from the Garden Committee of visits 
paid to the Garden on the 27th February and 2d of JSlarch : — 

“ Orchard , — Inspected the Orchard and found all the fruit trees in a most 
healthy condition. Several of the mango and litchee trees are in blossom for 
the first time, and likely to yield a good stock ‘ of fruit, as also tho peaches 
and pumplcnose. Agreed, that the fruit trees received from the liombay 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, from Mr. Emerson, and from other 
quarters, be planted out, without further delay, in the localities suggested by 
the gardener. Mr. McMurray has raised a largo quantity of seedlings from 
the fruit seeds forwarded in October and November last by Mr. Carter, of 
which several khids will be shortly ready for distribution. 

Kitchen Garden , — Inspected the Kitchen Garden. The stock of pca-seod, 
now being gathered, will probably be as large as that of last year, us also of 
carrot, lettuce, and a few other sorts of vegetables, for early distribution to 
members, Mr. McMurray has been successful in raising a large stock of 
herbs of eight or ten kinds, from the seed received in November last, fi*om 
Messrs. Lawson of Edinburgh. 

** Flower Garden . — Iii-spected .the Flower Garden, which is in good order. 
Many of the bulbs, and a greater jiortion of tlic as.sortmcnt of .seeds of orna- 
mciital trees and shrubs, indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope, wdiich were 
purchased by the Society at tho end of last year, have been turned to good 
account ; and plants of the latter are now in a fit state for delivery to mem- 
bers. A large collection of rose plants of various .sorts is also available. The 
stock of Assam orchids presented last year by Col. Jenkins is in fair 
condition. 

“ Stigar Cane. — Agreed, that the gardener dispose of the rosidoc of the 
sugar cane at tho price he has been oiFcred for them, namely, Ks. L9 per 
100, leaving a sufficient quantity in hand to plant out a beoguh, so as to 
keep up the stock in the garden. 

“ Bullock Shed. Lastly, tlie Committee beg to recommend that a sum not 
exceeding 11s. 16', be allowed for the bullock shed (40+16 ft) which being in 
a dilapidated state, will require rothatcliing, and the changing of a few bam- 
boos, before the commencement of the rainy season. 

(Signed) W. G. Kose, 

W. St OEM. 

J. Churcu.” 

Bp-solved, that the Keport of the Committee bo confirmed. 

Head also the Gardener’s Monthly Report. Mr. McMurray regrets to 
slate that the storm of the 2nd March hus caused great destruction to the 
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young fruit trees in the garden, having blown off nearly all the fruit that 
had sot on the mango, poach, litchee and pumpl^ose trees ; such of the 
trees as were in flower have likewise suffered severely from the violence of 
the wind, rain and hail. The gardener states ho has raised a largo supply of 
young plants of Ceylon coffee and Blnraz tobacco from the seed lately 
8ui>plied by the Superintendent of the Iloyal Botanic Gardon at Ceylon, and 
that he will be able to distribute them freely at the commencement of the 
rainy season, lie has also in store a large quantity of tubers of Jerusalem 
artichoke and of the red yarn of Chota Nagpore, for delivery to members 
ri'quiriiig them. He adds that Mr. Ladd*g present of 12 tubers of the 
American white sweet potatoc were received and jdanted on the 9th of 
February ; and that thirteen out of the thirty-three kinds of flower seeds 
from Sylhet and China, wliich were lately contributed by Mr. Arbutlinot 
Kmerson, have germinated freely. Air. AIcAIurray forwards for distribution 
Sb* pounds weight of arrow-root powder, and 36 pounds weight of tapioca 
powder, prepared from the surplus stock of bulbs raised this' season in the 
garden. 

Submitted a memorial from Mrs. D'Cruz, widow of the late gardener, 
stating that the sum of Its. 720 which was awarded her iti Atay 1850, to be 
distributed by monthly instalments of lis. 30, commencing from the period 
of the demise of her husband, has been expended, and soliciting further aid 
from the Society. 

Read extract fiom the proceedings of the Council regretting their inabili- 
ty, with rcferciico to the Hesolutiou passed on the former occasion, to recom- 
mend a continuance of the pension, but leaving it to the consideration of the 
General Meeting, or to subscriptions from individual members. 

Adverting to the above, Col. Sage gave the folloving notice of motion for 
the next General Meeting : — 

“ That with reference to Airs. D’Cruz’s Memorial, the sum of Rs. 200 bo 
aw‘arded as a donation, and that she be given to understand that nothing 
farther is to be expected from the Society, and that she must, for the future, 
endeavour to maintain herself and children.” 

Commyi>n%i^ai%on& oh various subjects. 

The following communications were also laid before the Meeting 

1. From T. F. Henley, Esq., submitting a paper (with various specimens 
in illustration) on the preparation of dried sugarcane, and on the manufac- 
ture of sugar therefrom ; and on tlie probable suitability of such a manufac- 
ture to the climate and circumstances of Bengal. 

2. From Mr. Robert Scott, Head Gardener, IT. C. Botanic Garden, respect- 
ing the introduction of tlie Victoria regia, 

3. From D. F. McLood, Esq., Superintendent Traiis-Sutledge States, fur- 
nishing a report of m unsncoessful attempt towards the introduction,* in 
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the Kangra District^ of tho- Now Granada aeod paddy, received laat year 
from the Society. 

4. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 7th Januaiy, respecting the teatimO" 
uial awarded to Mr. Hume, late Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

5. — From Willis Earle, Esq., submitting a list of annual and biennial 
flowering plants, of which seeds might be procured from Loudon. Mr, Earle 
also gives a report of his trials with the batch of flower seeds -annual 
and perennial-received last year from Mr. Carter, and suggests the pro- 
priety of obtaining tho aid of some person, resident in London, to exerciso a 
surveillance on the execution of future orders .entrusted to the Society’s 
seedsmen. Referred to the Floricultural Committee. 

C.— From Messrs. E. Carver and Co., of Massachusetts, United States of 
America, advising the despatch of a saw-gin, (wliich has just been received) 
to compete for the prize of Hs. 5000. 

7. — From Mr. James Landon, dated Broach, February 19, affording some 
details respecting the working of his saw-gin, and giving certain reasons, 
for his not being a competitor for the prize. . 

8. — From W. Seton-Karr, Esq., Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
intimating that the Government of Bombay have ordered the despatch of 
three bales of Surat kupass for testing the machines intended for competition. 

The Secretary having brought to the notice of the meeting that several of 
the machines for cleaning cotton, which have been some tiiim in tho So- 
ciety's possession, would require being put into proper order, if needed for 
comparative trial with the machines lately received, it was agreed that the 
sum of Rs. 50 be awarded for that purpose. 

Before tho Meeting separated, the following motion, of which notice had 
been given by Baboo Rajendrolall Mittra, was brought forward ; — 

1st. — That the Society dovote a sura, not exceeding 500 Rupees, for tho 
preparation and publication of an elementary treatise on Botany in Ben- 
galee, for the use of the Society's Agricultural school, and of native raalees 
generally,” 

2nd. — ^^That the Translation Committee bo requested to submit, through 
the Council, a plan as to the best way in which Che object of the foregoing 
proposal may be carried out.’’ 

The mover addressed tho meeting briefly in support of his proposal, which 
was seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra proposed, seconded by Baboo Russickissen 
MuUick, the following amendment : — 

" That the Council be requested to report whether a work on the Agri- 
culture and Horticulture of Bengal cannot bo prepared in tho Bengali 
language, and printed under the Superintendence of tho Society.” 

The above amendment, together ^th the original motion, wore referred, 
with the consent of the mover, to tho Council for report. 
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(Saturday^ the Vlih of Aprils 1862 J 

William Storm, Esq., Senior Member present, in the Chair.' 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Ehetione. 

Messrs; John Ha} ton ; D. McDonald ; J. A. Loch, C. S ; and Anandram 
Dliokial Phookuii. 

Candidates for Election, 

J. Nacsmyth, Esq., C. 8. Hoshiarporc, Punjaub,— proposed by the Secre- 
tary, seconded by Mr. Geo. Taylor. 

M. H. Court, Eiiq., C. S., Budaou, —proposed by Mr. R. Campbell, C. S., 
seconded by the Secretary. 

H. R. Wilson, Esq., Deputy-Collector, Budaon, — proposed by Mr. Camp- 
bell, seconded by the Secretary. 

E. Lindstedt, Esq , Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. W. H. Poc. 

W. S. Stiren, Esq., M. D, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Moradabad,— pro- 
posed by tho Secretary, seconded by Mr. G. Taylor. 

David Jardine, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. James Church, 
Senior, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Lieut, -Col. W. G. Brown, (H. M. 24tli Regiment,) Sealkote,— proposed by 
Capt. J, B. Thelwall, seconded by the Secretary, 

Presentations, 

I. Notuleo ad Plantas Asiaticas. Part 3; and leones Plantarum, Asiati- 
carum, Part 3 ; by the late William Griffith, Esq, (5 copies of each.) 
Presented hy the Oorernment of Bengal, 

2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for November and December, 1851, 
and January, 1852. Presented hy the Editor, 

3. Copies of tho same work for tlie same mouths. Presented hy the 
Government of Bengal. 

4. Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7. of 1S51, and No. 1 of 
1852. Presentml by the Society. 

5. A copy of a cheap reprint of " Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening” in 
Oordoo. (Mr. Tucker’s Prize Essay.) Presented by II, C, Tucker^ Esq. 

Mr. Tucker states that this native reprint of his prize essay has been 
made at Lucknow ; and ho considers it tho greatest compliment that could 
have been paid to the work, that natives should have reprinted it for cheap 
sale (12 annas) on their own account. It proves that they consider the 
book useful, and worth paying for, and that there is an effective demand 
for it, 
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6. A eolleotiou of plants of sorts (annual, biennial, nml perennial) includ' 
iiig 112 pine-apple plants. PrrsnUrd bif W. Earlr, 7;Vy. 

7. A small collection of orchids, geraniums, and other plants, including 
a fine healthy laburnum. PremUed bj/ Lieuf.-Col. H*;/!. 

S. A fine collection of orchids of seven or eight >orts. Pr(>!{t‘nted bi/J. 
SL E. Burton^ Esq. 

9. A quantity of cuttings, of a yellow rose, and a few other plants. Pre- 
sented hif Mr. R. Dougherty. 

10. A citron graft of a superior kind from CeyK»n. Presented by Baboo 
Pronnauth Bose. 

11. A plant of Melastoina Malabathricum. Presented by Tl\ ]/. El!intf,Esq. 

12. Samples of the coiiimoii indigcnou.s oofioc of A^3^:un. Prfst nted by 
Col. Jenkins, on behalf of Capf . C. B. Reynolds, 

Capt. Keynolds states that the trees from whii.-h these musters were 
picked may bo said to be growing wild, for lie lias taken no care of thoni, 
either in pruning or culture, ("ol. Jenkiu- observis that he has tu.sted the 
decoction from .some wild coffee, and it a}q*earcd tolerably well flavored ; 
and should it be thought of any value itn eultivatioii might be of i^nme im- 
portance to the province, as the jdant grows every w here, and, when not 
stifled by jungle, it very lu.xuriant. 

Mr James Cowell .st.'ites (and the other members of the Committee coin- 
cide in his opinion) that, it is impossible to a.seertain from what stock 
thc.se musters originally -prung, hut from tin*. smalhics.ii of bean and a j)C- 
ciiliarity about it, I incline to think that originally they may h.avc .sprung 
from Mocha or Malabar stock ; and in their wild and ujicultivatcd .state, 
and in being choked by gras.s or jungle, have dw'indled ijito the abortive state 
we see them. .Pcrhap.s by culture, as Capt Reynolds proposes, the bean may 
be much irajtrovcd in size, flavour and appearance, and I think a trial w^ero 
worthy of attention, for I have long thought that the hilly tracts in A.s.sam 
and other high part.s of this cemntry, would produce excellent coffee, 
as wo liave witnessed by the late Cul. Ou8eley’.s experiments in Ciiota 
Nagpore.*’ 

Several exceedingly well-grown plants of German asters, in full flow’cr, 
raised in Mr B. Warwick’s garden, were placed on the tables 
A large specimen of the vegetable marrow raised in the Society’s Garden 
from seed received from Lieut.-Col. Handscoinb, was likewise brouglit to * 
the notice of the Meeting. 

The following motion, of which notice was given by Lieut-Col. Sage at 
the last General Meeting, was brought forward : — 

“ That with reference to Mrs D’Cruz’s Memorial, the sum of 11s. 200 be 
aw^arded as a donation, and that she be given to understand that nothing 
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further i«i to ho expected from the Society, and that she must, for the fu- 
ture, endcAvotir to inaiutaiii her.9elf and children.” 

Ill the fthsouce cd thn mover, Mr. W. Storm proposed, and Mr. Oeo. 
Taylor hcconded IJte moti'i.’i, which was put to the vote, and carried. 

Jtcad the follows ,.•«{; icjiort from tho Council on the motion and amend- 
ment submitted at the last General Meeting by Daboos Hajendralall Mittra 
and Tcary Chaiid Alittra 

« The <. Council having duly considered tho motion by Baboo Hajendralall 
Mittra, and tlie aiuendrncnt of Baboo Peary CUand Mittra, referred to 
them, for report, arc unanimously of opinion : — 

ist. That it is not advisable to devote the siiin proposed (Us. 500) for 
the pivparation and publication of an elementary treatise on Botany in 
Bengalee, theve bring, in the first place, no work that would suit the 
wants of tho country, from which a translation could be made, nor, in the 
second place, would a work of soch a character, if it could be prepared, 
he of the slightest use to tb * prcftcnt race of nati'^^e gardeners, on whoso 
account, e.*;pc<*ially, the move r of tho proposal would wish it to bo 
prepared. 

*2nd. That with reference to the amendment, there arc not yet sufficient^ 
ly ascertaiuod materials for a work on the Agriculture and Horticulture of 
Bengal ; hut that a ]>Iain and untechnical work upon gardening in English 
(which could he afterwards translated into Beugallee) w'ould be useful, and 
that tho sum of Us. 500, might be offered to tho compiler of tin? treatise on 
hUch a subject ; the same to be subniittod to tlie Society within a giviui pe- 
riod, and undiT c<*rtain couditioiis, which may be specified hereafter, should 
tho proposal be entertained by tho Society.” 

Proi>osod by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Geo. Taylor and resolved, that 
the report of the Council bo adopted. 

Head the following report of the dudge respecting the flower show held 
on the 10th of April “ The produce of about 22 gardens was submitted 
on this occasion, and prizes amounting to ll«. 10*2, as per list annexed, 
W'ere awarded to fifteen. A few fair specimens of orchids were exhibited, 
including Dendrobriiin Devonianuni, D. forinosum, D. dciisiflorum, D. 
vagiiiatiim, D. transparQue, D. secundum, D. Paxtonii ; Cymbidiiim aloi- 
folium ; Saccolabium guttatura ; Vanda lioxburghii ; V. teres ; Epidendrnm 
crassifolium ; Oncidium hiridum, and J’haius species. The German Asters 
were well represented, shewing a decided improvement in number and m 
(quality. A few well-grown plants of Gloxinias and Achimines were shown, 
as also of Cinerarias and Solidago Canadensis. Therp were two new varie- 
ties of verbenas, a fow fine examples of Gladioli and Hippeastrum ; well- 
grown plants of Stephaiiotis flaribuuda, Parsonsia corymbosa, and a few 
good out spocimciis of Dalilias. 
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“ Tiie collection of plants was altogether limited, as was to be expected at 
this season of the year. 

(Signed.) U. Falconer, M. D” 

7'he Gardener’s monthly report was submitted. Mr. McMnrray for- 
ivards seven maunds ofx>€as of 17 sorts, bein/;^ the crop raised in the 
Society’s Ganien during the season 1851 -52 froni American, Cape, and 
acclimated seed ; and which sorts, he states, arc cixual in tpiality to the 
seed sown. A tabular statement of the above crop accompanies the 
I’eport, wherein the result of each kind (imported and acclimated) is sepa- 
rately exhibited ; and from which it appears that the produce raised 
from the acclimated seed of last year is greater than that obtained 
from imported seed. 

The gardener likewise forwards for distribution a small (juantity of seed 
of American Sumach, (Casalplnia coriaria ) the first of the produce ga- 
thered from the trees growing along the west belt in the Society’s G<ardcu. 
Mr MciMurray gives, in continuation of his la.st report, an account of the 
destruction caused by the severe storm of the 3rd of April to a few of the 
trees, and to some of the thatched buildings in the garden ; he also adds a 
detailed list of the contributions from various members of the Society, 
noticed under the head of presentations. 

Read a letter from Lieut -Col. Wra. Sage, rc.«igning the office of a 
Vice President of the Society, consequent on his departure for the Central 
Provinces. 

Read also the following recommendation of tho Council, to be considered 
at the next General Meeting, in accordaiicc with Section 5 Chapter X. of 
the Rules of the Society : — 

" That Sir Arthur Iluller, a member of the Council, be recommended to 
fill the vacancy caused by Col, Sago’s resignation ; and farther, that in the 
event of the General Meeting adopting the recommendation, Mr C. A. 
Cantor be nominated to fill the vacancy in the Council caused by such elec- 
tion.” 

Read the following letter from tho Government of Bengal respecting the 
l)roi)oscd introduction into India of the Quinine-yielding Cinchonas of 
South America 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society^ 
dated Fort William^ the let April 1852. 

SiH,— With reference to your letter dated the 23rd February last, and 
enclosure, I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal to 
state that the Government of India, to whom a reference was made on the 
subject, have intimated that the proposal therein made for deputing'^ a 
qdalifiod person from England to South America to procure seeds and 
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jonngf plants of the best species of the Quinine-yielding Cinchonas, will 

be submitted to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors with the recommenda- 
tion of the G(>1r6mor-Genei*al in Council. 

I have, ^c., 

(Signed.) W. SEToy-KARH, 
Under -Secy, to the G of Bengal 

^ Conmunioaiions on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted 

1. From Lieut. Colonel Francis Jenkins, dated Gowhatti, March 27, 
expressing his grateful thanks for his election as an Honorary Member of 
the Society. 

2 From Captain Albert Fytche, Principal Assissant Commissioner of 
Arracan, presenting a report on the Tobacco of tlio Saudoway District, its 
mode of culture, &c, Kefcrrcd to the Committee of Papers. 

Tho Secretary intimated that the specimens of tobaco, and seed, referred 
to in the above re])ort, had not yet been received. 

3. From Willis Earle, Esq., offering several suggestions on horticultural 
subjects ; namely, in respect to the proposed New Garden, to tho procuring of 
certain plants from South America, and in regard to prizes and other mat- 
ters connected with the vegetable and flower shows. Referred to the 
Council. 

4. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 19th January and 16th February, 
reporting progres.s rcspoctiiig the Testimonial to Mr Hume, late Honorary 
Secretary of tho Society. 

5. From F. Gouldsbiiry, E.sq., Superintendent Tributary Mehcls, Cut- 
tack, applying for a quantity of American cotton seed for distribution in 
certain parts of that District. 

It was agreed, ou the recommendation of the Council, to register the 
above application, to bo met from the consignment expected in all July from 
the United States. 

6 From T. P. Woodcock, Esq., offering to the Society, at cost price, a 
collection of seeds indigenous to South Australia, lately received by him. 
Agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to purchase tho collection. 

The minutes of tho Floricultural Committee ou the letter of Mr Earle, 
which was referred to them at the last General xMcotiiig, were likewise sub-^ 
mitted. The Committee coincide in Mr Earle’s suggestion to obtain tho 
friendly assistance of some competent person in London to supervise the* 
execution of orders intrusted to the Society’s seedsman, and propose thht 
Dr. Wallich be solicited to undertake the commission, and that a copy of 
Mr. Earle’s copious and lucid letter ou the subject of seeds, i&c. be scltt to 
him. Agreed to. 
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( Saturday y 8th J/ay, 1852. j 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vic© President, in the Chair. 

Read a note from the President, regrottiug his inability to preside at the 
Meeting in consequence of indisposition. 

The piVceedln^s of the last General Meeting woi^e read and confirmed. 

Eketiom 

Messrs. J. Naesmyth, C. S. ; M. II. Court, C. S. ; 11. H. Wilson ; E. 
Liudstedt ; David Jardinc ; Dr, W. S. Stiven, and Lieut, (’ol. W. G. 

da ml} dates for Election. 

David Maxwell, Esq., of Mendy Ghaut, Futtceghur,— proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

H. S. Cave, Esq., Indigo planter, rurncah,— proposed by Mr. E. Mackin- 
to-sh, sccondcil by Mr. A. E. Kusscll. 

J. Western, Esq., V. S , llor^e Artillery, Bangalore,— proposed by Major 
W. K. Lloyd, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations. 

I. Memoires dc 1’ Academic des Sciences, Belles Lettres ct Arts do 
lyvoii, Claseo des Sciences, vols. 1 and 2 ; Classc des Letters, voL. 1 and 2 ; 
1 S4S-50. Presv nted by the A cade m y 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 2 of 1852. Presented by 
the Society. 

3. Specimens of the bark, fibre, cotton, thread, twine, cord and ropo 
from the. Muddur plant, (Asclepias gigauteat) prepared at l^cia in the 
Punjab. Presented by Capl. G, K. Ilollinys. 

4. Sample of paddy raised at Darjeeling from New Granada seed received 
from the Society iu April 1S51. Presented by Dr. Campbell. (Referred to 
the (irain Committee.) 

5. Two samples of wool from Thibet. Presented by JJr. Campbell, 

Dr. Campbell’s object in forwarding the above is to obtain an estimate of 
the probable market value of the article in Calcutta. “ I require this infor- 
maizon,” adds Dr. Campbell, for the Thibetau traders who annually visit 
Darjeoling, and who will not risk bringing wools so far, without some know- 
ledge of the price it would fetch in Calcutta."’ 

Mr. Ilaworth, who was present at the Meeting, kindly promised, at the re- 
quest of the Chairman, to give the required information. 

6. Specimens of the « Room” dye of Assam {Ruellia ?) and of cloths 

dyed with it. Presented by Lieut. Col, Jenkins on behalf of Major Vetch. 

Col. Jenkins ^states that Major Vetch’s object in sending these is to 
know wliat might possibly 1)6 the market value of the article. "It dyes 
a very blaok permanent blue, and Mhjor Vetch thinks it might be made 
useful as the first colouring matter used in dyeing black cloths/’ 
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la ft subsequent communicatioD, Major Veiich gives the followings as the 
mode pursued by the Hill tribes in applying the “ Room”:— > 

Dissolve tho dyo iu water filtered through wood ashes, and allow to 
stand exposed to the sun for four or five days ; then stoop tho cloth, or 
article to bo dyed, as often as may be requisite to obtain the shade desired ; 
wjiah in cold water, and dry and to tixj add to the dyeing uatenal fer- 
mented rice water, in which again steep the article as long as may be found 
requisite (say a day and tiight) aud then put out to dry, when tho opera- 
tion is complete ” 

The Secretary stated that Mr. Dodd (of Messrs. Thomas, Marten and Co.) 
to wJiom ho had referred these dyo specimens to»be valued, pronounces them 
to be only equal to wliat is called “ Washings,” and of a rather inferior 
quality and worth perhaps about 20 rupees per maimd. Dr. Portcous (of 
Messrs. Bathgate and Co.) to whom the dye stuff was afterwards transferred, 
reports that he has not made anything satisfactory of it, being unable to get 
it to fix on tho cloth. 

It was agreed to apply to Major Vetch for a larger supply of the Room,” 
with a view to its transmission to the E. I. and China Association for report. 

7. A small assortment of vegetable seeds from Cabul and Pcshawur, 
consisting of turnip, carrot, cabbage, onion, melon, Ac. Presented hy Capt, 
h\ C. Bnrmtt. 

8. A few seeds of Malta melon, Malta cucumber, and Malta brow'ii cotton. 
Prmsented by ll. Viddinyton^ Esq. 

9. A few Rose plants of sorts. Presented by Andrhw D*Cruz, Esq,, 
Junior, 

10. Four plants of azaleas, there of camellias, aud a mangostcen. Pre- 
sented by Arbathnot Emerson, Esq. 

11. ITiroo budded peach trees, and a plant of me j uolia grandiflora. 
smted by IT. t^lalkortt. Esq, 

12. A few seeds of thoobroma cacao, and of American red maize. Presented 
by J. E, Burton, Esq, 

Samples of cotton raised in the Society’s garden, from Petti gulph seed 
sown in August last, were placed ou tho table ; also six handsome varieties 
of Gloxinias, viz : G, handlcyana, G. exquisita, * G. cicrulca, G. rosea, G. 
maxima alba, and G. atrosanguinea, from Mr. 13. Warwick’s garden. 

The recommendation of tho Council, of which notice was given at tho 
last General Meeting, proposing Sir Arthur Bailer for the ofiic© of a Vice- 
President of the Society, vacant by the resignation of Lieut. Col. Wm. 
Sftge, was duly submitted and unanimously adopted. 

The second recommendation of the Council, proposing Mr. ' C. A. Cantor 
to filUho vacancy in the Council, caused by the election of Sir Arthur 
Duller to the office of a Vice-President, was also submitted aud unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Premium for a Manml of Gardening. . 

Read the folio report from the Council 

" In continuation of thoir report, laid before the last Monthly General 
Meeting, the Council now bog to eubmit the form of conditions under 
which they propose the prize shall bo offered for the best treatise on gar- 
dening as applicable to Bengal. 

The Council redbmraend that instead of Rs. 500, as originally proposed, 
a premium of Rs. 1,000 be offered for the above work the former sum 
being, on further consideration of the subject, deemed insufficient for the 
work required to be petfor(ged, os pointed out in the second clause of the 
conditions.” 

ITie following are the conditions referred to : — 

*^lst. The treatise must be as plain and untccbnical as the nature of 
the subject will admit, 

‘‘ 2nd, It must treat fully on the culture of fruits, vegetables and flowers 
of all descriptions, whether indigenous, or such as have been introduced into 
Bengal to the pre.^eut time; giving practical hints on grafting, budding, 
jiruning, propagating, transplanting, &c j with descri[)tiou3 of manures, — 
vegetable and animal, — best adapted to certain plants, A calendar of opera- 
tions for every month throughout the year must form an appendix to tho 
work, and it must also have a copious alphabetical index. 

3rd. Intending competitors must submit their treatises on, or before, the 
1st June, 1S54. 

“ 4th, The author shall have the option of publishing the successful treatise 
in such a form as the Society may determine, within six months after the 
announcement of the award, with entire interest in the copyright ; or in case 
of his declining the risk, the Society shall be at liberty to publish the treatise 
in its Journal or separatel}’, as may bo deemed expetiiont; the entire inter- 
est in the copyright, in that cane, to be vested in the Society. 

« 5th, Tho Society shall have the option of publishing a Bcugallee transla- 
tion of the above work at its discretion. 

" 6*th. The Society reserves to itself the right of withholding the above pre- 
mium, should none of tho treatises be approved of hy tho Committee which 
will be appointed to report on them.” 

red,— that the report of the Council bo adopted as respects the con- 
ditions proposed. 

In reference to the proposed premium Mr. Cantor desired, required by 
the rules^ to give tho following notice of motion for tho next General Meet- 
ing : — . 

accordance with tlie recommendation of the Council, the sum of 
Rb. 1,000 be Offered as a premium for the best treatise on practical garden- 
ing, applicable to Bengal,” 
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Communications on various subjects, 

1. From W. Muir, Esq., Secretary to tlic Govcmmcnt N. W. Proyinccs, 
forwarding two copies of “ Suggestions for the Importation of Tea-makers, 
Implement, and seeds, from China into the N. W. ProTinces, drawn up by 
Dr. «)amcson, Superintendant of Tea-Plantations.” 

2. From Captain G. E. llolliugs, an interesting rctuni respecting the 
Agricultural statistics of the Pergunna Lcia Khass, in the district of Leia, 
I*unjaub. 

3. l'’rom Dr. Cami)bell, respecting his trial, in the vicinity of Darjeeling, of 
the New Granada paddy received last year from the Society. 

4. From Capt. G. E. llolliugs, respecting the value of the ^luddur as a 
fibrous yielding plant. 

The above four communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

5. From Lieut. Colonel F. Jenkins, submitting a letter to his address 
from Mr. Simons of Gowhatti, proposing to exchange his orchids for fruit 
and fiuwer plants from the Bocict}>’s Garden. 

Agreed to on the recommendation of the Council. 

b*. From II. V. Baylcy, Esq., applying for any of the Society’s publications 
in the vernacular for the use of a Reading Room Library, which it is proposed 
to establish at Uooghly. 

It was agreed that a co]>y of the first and second volumes, in Bengallee, be 
forwarded to 3fr. Ray ley. 

7. From II. Frost, Esq., Dharwar, advising despatch of a gin of his con- 
struction to compete for the Government prize of Rs. 5,000. 

llic Secretary brought to the notice of the Meeting, — many of the members 
not being, apparently, aware of the circumstance,- that resident members 
had the privilege of obtaining the loan of books fro the Society’s library, 
as also the several periodicals received by each monthly mail. 


(Saturday^ the \Wi June, 1 S 52 .; 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vico President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections, 

Messrs. David Maxwell ; II. S. Cave ; and J. Western. 

Cand Hates for Election, 

The Hotiorablo Barnes Peacock, — proposed by Sir Arthur Duller, second- 
ed by Sir Ji^mos Colvile. 

Brigadier George Hampton, commanding Hyderabad Division, Nizam’s 
Army,— proposed by Brigadier James Johnston, seconded by the Secretary. 
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Suz^eon T. W. Whitelock, 4th Begimen^ Nizam’s Infantry, liingoloo, — 
proposed by Brigadier Johnston, seconded by the Secretary. 

J. J. Ward, Esq., Civil Service,— proposed by Air. A. Groto, seconded by 
Dr. Falconer. 

Lieutenant A. B. E. Hutchinson, Bheel Agent, Bhopawur,— proposed by 
Dr. George Tranter, seconded by the Secretary. 

H. H. Gi'eathed, Esq., Civil Service, — proposed by the Secretary, second- 
ed by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Dr. J. K. Walter, Civil Surgeon, Uungpore,— proposed by Mr. U. Rehiiiig, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

II. Ricketts, Esq., Civil Service,— proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Air. A. J. M. Mills. 

Alexander E. Brown, Esq., of Doulutporc factory, Diu’buugur,— proposed 
by Mr. G. N. Wyatt, seconded by the Secretary. 

John G. Uops, Esq., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bohtuk, 
proposed by Lieut.-Col. P. 1\ Cautley, seconded by Lieut. A. D. Turnbull. 

Baboo Joykisseii Mookerjec, Zemindai*, llooghly, — proposed by Rajah 
Pertab Cliunder Singh, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

Alajor T. Alartin, officiating Presidency Pay Master,— proposed by Mr. 
Geoi^e Taylor, seconded by the Secretary. 

W. T. Lewis, Esq., of Penang, was proposed, on the recommendation of 
the Council, as a corresponding member of tlie Society. 

Presentations. 

I. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. VI. Re- 
port on the Till and other Alineral productions of the Teuassorim Provinces. 
Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

2. Proceedings of the Agri-IIorticultural Society of the Punjaub, May to 
December, 1851. Presented by the Society » 

3. Indian Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures, Parts 1 to 0. 
Presented by E, Wimjrove, Esq, • 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for February, 1852. Presented by 
the Editor. 

5. A copy of the same work for the same montli. Presented by the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, 

6. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 3, 1852. Presented by 
the Society, 

7. 24 kinds of orchid plants from Assam. Presented by Lieui,-Cot, F, 
Jenkins, 

8. A maund of fresh Chota Nagporo coffee seed. Presented by Major J. 
lltmi^ngton, ^ 

9. A quantity ^ quarts) of Sandoway Tobacco seeds, and specimens of the 

Tot>acco. Vreseified by Capt, A. Fytche, ' 
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The above seed (coffee and tobacco) are available to membere, and early 
applications are recommended. 

10. Specimen of pineapple fibre and two coils of running riggiiigmade 
thcreirom ; also speoimen of ** J ubbulporo hemp,” and fishing line and tar- 
i*efl rigging made from the same. Presented by Messrs^ IF. 11. Harton 
ami Co. 

n. Three specimens of olotlis manufactured from nettle fibre. Fre- 
pented by LkiUA'ol. Jenkins, on behalf of Major S. F. Ilannay, 

The followii'.g is extract of Major Haiinay’s note respecting these cloths, 
which arc sent only to show that these nettles arc turned to some use by 
those who have no cottoji : — 

**No. 1 U a .^pccinuii of a chudder or cloth made from the nettle, No. 5 
of my list of tlie textile fibre.-? of Assam, published in Vol. Vll. of the 
8o<jii:ty’s JouiiXAL—tlie ^‘ITooroo Surat,** (Frtica ferox) a stinging 
crecjicr, called also “ Tlicngma” by the Chinese. The cloth is woven and 
worn by the Takak Naga.s of the. Derap, east of Magoon. 

“No. *2. <,hie plain and one coloured jacket made from an Vriica stinging 
ncftlc. No. 4 of my list, culled in Assamese “Doomineo Surat,** and worn 
by tho Sooloc-cutta or short-haired Mishmees of the Dil>ong, who also 
xnanufucturc narrow slips of t^tout canvas of this and some of tho other 
nettles, which is a good deal used in making sacks and bags by the people 
about Saikwali, where they have a ready i>ale for them.** 

1*2. bpccimcii of aloe fibre from Upper Assam, Presented by Major 
Ilannay. 

1.‘3. A quantity of the bark of the tree called iron wood tree in Arracau. 
Forwarded by Caiit. Phayrr, on behalf of IF. D. Frown, Esq. 

Capt. rhayre .states that this tree is very abuiidai ’ in the forests of Arra- 
can, and the bark, which is believed to be a good tanniiig substance, might 
be procured in large quantities. 

Mr. Teii, to whom the bark was referred, has been kind enough to fur- 
nish the following report on it 

“ The bark poososscs considerable tanning properties, but from its high 
color, it docs not, as null bo seen from the specimen sent, produce leather 
of a quality that would be readily saleable. It very much resembles a 
common kind of tannage used by tlic native tanners in this country, viz., 
the bark of the “ gurraii” troo, which commonly used for making fences : 
it resembles, and its properties are much the same as that received from 
Arracau. Neither the gurraii bark, nor that from Arracun,. could, in my 
opinion, be used as a tanning substance by others than the natives, who are 
not particular as to color.*' 

14. Three specimens of aloo fibre in different stages of preparation. For- 
warded by R. N. 0. llmidton. Esq., Hmdenl at Indore^ on behalf of Dr, 
Oeorye Tranter of (he United Malwa Continyent. * 
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The following report on the above lias been kindly furnished b}' Capt. 
i\. XhpmpsoTi, a member of the Hemp and Flax Comraittoe 

have tested tho'aloo fibres from Jiidore and find the strcnjftli «inite 
equal to the best Russian hemp. It would answer very well for tlie running: 
rigsrhiff of ships. The staple is much shorter than that of hemp, whidi is 
somewhat against its being favorably looked upon by ship captains. 

“A considerable quantity of fibre exactly similar, has lately been imported 
from the Malabar Coast, and £ have made some into rope which very muclt 
rcftembles Manilla rope, but time i.^ required to test its durability, The 
value here at present is about five rupees per Bazar raannd, but were ii 
once brought into general use, it w'ould no doubt command a Iiigher price.” 

15. A description of wild paddy called “Tcnni,” from the jheels in the 
Azimghur district. Presented by A, J. S(urmer, Egq. 


The motion, of which notice was given at the last General 'Meeting by Mr. 
Cantor,— “ That, in accordance with the recommendation of the Council, the 
sum of one thousand rupees be offered as a premium for the best treatise 
on practical gartlening, as applicable to Bengal,” was, in the absence of the 
mover, taken up by Baboo Peary Chaud Mittra, and carried unanimously. 


On the recommendation of the Council, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a Special Committee to examine and report on the cotton cleaning 
machines w'hich have been sent in to compete for the' Government prize of 
five thousand iMipees 

Messrs. \V. Haworth, T. F. Henley, William Munro, F. J, Siddons, John 
Thomson, J. M. Vos, and John Ward. 

Nursery Garden, 

Head a report from the Garden Committee on the damage done to the 
garden by the gale of the 14tU and IGthof May. From an analysis of the 
statement furnished hy the gardener and which is annexed to his i*eport, 
it would appear that 170 flowering plants, shrubs, and seedlings, have heeu 
completely destroyed ; that JO, including trees, have been seriously damaged 
and disfigured ; that 112 mango grafts, attached to the trees, and 24 of the 
stock in store have been destroyed, as also plaintain trees and sugar cane, 
A large quantity of fruit in an unripe state, especially of mangoes, jieaobcs 
and lychees, have been blown oft’, not leaving one reraainingon the trees.” 
Several bell glasses have been brokett, arbors blown down ; and the thatch 
work and brick pillars of the Conservatory completely pro.strated. 

The Committee visited the Garden on the 25th of May and found it al- 
together in a better condition than they had anticipated. Tbo cloudy 
weather and showers of rain experienced since the gale have proved favorable, 
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AifjjistiHif to restore many plants, not includoil in the Gardener’s statement, 
which had been shaken at the roots, and were partially prostrated. 

llio Committee conclude their report by stating that they had authorized 
,the Gardener to rebuild the brick pillars and place a new tbatch on the 
Conservatory at a cost not exceeding J?a. 52, according to the L^dtimato which 
he has furnished. 

Resolved that the Report he confirmed. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray gives 
a brief account of his mode of cultivating the various descriptions of pot 
herbs, raised from seed received last year from Me.ssrs. Lawson and Sons 
of Edinburgh, and with which he lia«! been very .successful. He alludes to 
several late contributions to the Garden and add-i, for the information of 
members, or others who may bo in want of fruit trees, that he has now 
in store 5(10 mango graft.s of ten kinds, and a few other varieties of fruit 
trees ready for issue at the fixed rates. Mr. McMurray also submits a 
statement of the distribution of flowering plants and fruit trees from the 
Garden during the past twelve months, from Juno to May 1852, 
shewing an aggregate of 11,000, exclusive of a quantity of sugar cane, and 
tubers and |*oot8 of Jenisalcm artichokes and yams of .sorts. 

lUport on Mttddilr Fibre from the Pnnjah. 

A favorable report was banded in by the Hemp and Flax Committee on 
the musters of the fibre oftlic rnuddfir ( A sole pkis gitf ant ea ^ ) and rope and 
twine made therefrom, which wore presented by Capt. O, E. llolliiigs at the 
last General Meeting. 

Hfport on Tibetan Sheap's IVooL 

Read a report from Mr Wm. Haworth on two mnsters of Tibetan sheep’s 
wool, which were sent by Dr. Campbell of Darjeeling, and submitted at the 
last General fleeting. 

Communicaiions on vnrions svhitvts. 

J . From Major 8. F. Hannay, intimating that tlie muster of fibre which 
was submitted at the General Meeting of the Society in December last, is 
the produce of Sida rhmnhoidea, .Major Hannay adds tliat it grows luxu- 
riantly at Saikwah. 

2. From Capt, A. 'J hompson reporting on the above fibre. After testing 
tlie strength of this fibre, and ascertaining its indestructibility by water, I 
am convinced it is not jute, was originally supposed. 1 think from the 
length of the staple, its similarity to silk, and its great strength, that it 
would fetch a high price in England.. The line (only lialf an inch in ciroum- 
feronce) sustained^ after exposure to wet and sun for ten days, 4001bs.” 
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3. From Sir Arthur fJiiller, returning his best arknowledgments fpr liis 
election to tho office of a Vice-President of the Society . 

4. From the Secretary, Board of Revenue, Fort William, forwarding a 
communication from Major S. P, Ilannay, respecting the nettle grasses of 
Upper Assam. (Referred to the Committee of Papers.) 

0 . From Dr. Royle, enclosing a circular from Messrs. Eisdcll and Asch- 
combo of Loudon respecting the establishment of an agency for Indian pro- 
ducts. 

6. From the Under-Secretary, Government of Bengal, forwarding two 
cases of Madras " Kup.a»s’' or seeded cotton, to test the machines sent in to 
compete for tho Goveriiinont prize of Rs. 5,000. 

7. From W, Muir, Secretary to Government N. W. P., Agnv, giving 
a list of certain cotton cleaning machines, which arc available to the Society, 
if required. 

Read a letter from Messrs. Burn and Co., suggesting that no time should 
be lost in removing one iitep towards the western approach of the verandah 
of the Metcalfe Hall, tho building having sunk so considerably on that side, 
and annexing an estimate of tlic cost thereof, amounting to lls. 1.55-b-3. 

Read a letter from the S^ecrotary of the Public library, intimating the 
readin0;>3 of tho Curators to bear onc-half of the above cost. 

Resolviidy on the recommendation of the Council, that the Society bear 
their share of the expense, as also an additional sum of Ks. for sundry 
wood-woi’k to the western Venetian doors and centre door, and for painting 
the latter. 

It >va.s furtlier agreed, that a sum, not exceeding one hundred rupees, be 
allowed for funuturc (^*4 what nots”) for the Council Meeting Room, for 
specimens of wood. 
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Univerial Assuraace Society for Lives, 

EMPOWEnED BT SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

ESTABLISHED IxN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1S34. 
Capital iCoOOjOOO in 5,000 Shares of illOO each. 

Enlitan i&ir<iiirij. 

DinKCTOHS. 

C. U. PrINSEP, Esq. j W. G REV, Esq. 

W. H. Smoult, Esq. I .Ia.me.s Norman, Esq. 

Georoe Barton, Esq I 

AUDITORS. 

Harry lNi;Li3 Lee, Esq. | N. S. Su eedlavii, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 

John Jai kson, Esq. 

TREASURERS. ' SOLICITORS. 

Bank or Bengal. | Messrs. Sandes Watts, 

AGENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

Braddox and Co. 

MADRAS. BOMBAY. 

Aiunts. Atjenis. 

Messrs. Bainiiuit)«..i: and Co. Messrs. Leckie and Co. 


advantages offered by this society. 

1. — I’he profits arc declared in each year on tlic second Wednesday in 
May, from M’hich date all Per.sons who may liave assured for the whole term 
of life, on the partieipatins: .s^cale, and on mJiosc Policies six complete annual 
or twelve complete luilf-yearly oriirinal premiums have been paid, arc entitled 
to j)articipatc in the profits of succeeding years in cither of the nKuies pro- 
vided by the Deed of Settlement, viz. by a reduction of the annual or half 
yearly pre.niiuni.s as they fall duo, or by an equivalent addition to the sura 
as.surcd by way (»f a Bonus. Each As<«iirer on lii'^ first becoming entitled to 
participate in the ]»rofits has the option of sch\7ti’ g either of the foregoing 
methods, and three months from the date of d» ,-iaration of the profits is 
allowed for his making that selection, which, however, wdicn once determined 
on, cannot he altered in after year.<;. 

2. “ Ono-fiftli of the ascertained profits is divided between the Poliey-holder.s 
and Shareholders, — three-fourths to the former, and ono-fourth to the latter 
—the remaining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average to bo 
struck on the ne.xt succeeding year, 

3. —The following table will show the operation of the reduction allowed 
by the division of profits for Ls.Vi, vdiich is equivalent to 45 per cent, on tho 
current annual premium of all Policies entitled to participation. 


Date of Po-, 


Ago next •birth-’ liey previ-' 
day when Policy ous to the 
was issued. 2nd Wod-| 


nesdav. 



Sum Assu- Original i Reduc- 
red. Premium. I tioii. 

Co.*s Rs, Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Rs. 


Annual Pre- 
•mium pay- 
able after de- 
duction. 

Co.’s ILs. 


20 Mav, 1S47 10,000 i 420 !l89 0 O; 231 0 0 

JO • ‘ „ 30,000 4S0 i21G 0 0- 204 0 0 

40 ' „ I 10,000 .wo 1265 8 Oj 324 8 0 

60 „ . 10,000 740 1333 0 ol 407 0 0 

60 „ 10,000 1,030 463 8 Ol 566 8’0 



ll 


4. — From the foregoiii" cx|)laiiatioiis it will be seen that tlic benefits arising 
from a participation in tlie profits arc actually experienced (when a reduc- 
tion of the preminm is selected) at the periods when the sev<‘nth aiinnal or 
thirteenth and fourteeiitli Iralf-yearly premiums fall due. In the case, how- 
ever, of a Ilonus to the sum assured being selcctotl, an equivalent sum will he 
added to the Folicy for the current year, being sueli an amount as tlic reduc- 
tion in the premium would purchase as a single jiaymeiit. 

5. -Separate tables for Assurances w'ithout ])iirticipation in ])rorits, both 
Civil and Military, have been adopted for the wliole of Life, at reduectl rates, 
for such persons as may prefer a lower rate of premium to ]>artieipation in 
the general profits. 

6. ~ln all eases of return of the As>ured to Knropc for a jK^rmautnit resi- 
dence, they will he entith'd in i»aying their future annval premiums to fall 
back on tile I'jigli>h rates for the age at which they originally assured with- 
out reference to the niimher of payments made in India. 

7. "Parties visiting England on FnHoiti/h, or for a tnnporari/ resUmce, 
will be reqnireil to pay the Indian premium during resilience in Jhigland, 
without reference to the number of 3 *ears the same may previously have lieen 
paid in India. 

8. — In all ea.se? of reduction to tlie English rate, the Policies are to be 
subject to all the regulations and eonditions atfeetiin: English I’olicies. 

9. — When application is made for us.Miring a life snhjf'ct to more than 
ordinary hazard, an augmented premium will he charged proportionate 
to the increased ri-k, the rate of which will be regulated by the strictest 
attention to justice hotweeii the Society and the Assured, according to 
eircniustancos. 

10. -‘Tlie Parent Institution being in Eoinlon, with a similar estahlishinent 
ill Calcutta, for granting Policies, premium.s as well as elaiins are. jjayaMc in 
either country at tlie o[»tion of the Policy-holder. The ajipointment of Sub- 
Coniniittee.- at Iiladra-* and Ikuiihav, witli jfower to grant Policies afford.s 
fiiniilar facilities to persons re.'^iding at oitlier of the yi>ter Pre.^idi ncies. 

11. — All Ptdicies becoming claims on the Society >vill be discharged i\ithin 
three months after satisfactory proof of the death, and cause of death, of 
the Assured shall have been furnished to the Directors cither in London or 
Calcutta. 

12. -— The Directors of the Indian Branch of the Society arc empowered to 
treat for the purclia.se of I’olicics for the whole term of Life on which premium 
shall have been paid for a period of not Ica.s than live years, or to advance, if 
required, on such Policies, by way of loan, two-thirds of tlic estimated value. 

13. ™All applications for Assurance must be accompanied by a Medical Fee 
of eight rupees. 

14. - The Tables, Blank Form.s, and other particnlar.s, requisite to enable 
persons to effect As.suranccs, may be had on application to the Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 

BR ADDON AND CO., Ayents and Serys, 


Calrtttfa : September, 1852 , 



Lht uf Tli' fad rial oml Ef^iphijIicaL 


t 

I Ulmronla iridifolia, . . , Kpi. FJillx. 

'2 sjtodits, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

i.*' " Lipai’is bractcatu, U. A 

•4 - conciiiiio, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

Ditto, Ditto. 

' - - - cvliiKlrosta- 

chva, .. .. Ditto, Ditto 

7 'l()U.irijjf‘>-, . .‘Ditto, Ditt<» 

^ Dtoohilii.i fuseufi, .. Ditto, Ditto 

1», - -jn cio.s, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

D riuili«lot:i iiiiljricata, Ditto, Ditto 

11 - - — (imlulatii, Ditt<i, Ditto 

li! * luticulata, Ditto, Ditto 

1‘1 • >!])r<;i«’.<, 

(lu-u ) .. .. l>itto, Ditto 

M ('(flouviio tlriviila, . . JHtto, l)itto 

lo umlulata,. . Ditto, Ditto 

Jfl finiUrita, .. IHtto, Ditto. 

17 l>urbata, .. Ditto, Ditto 

- loiiuiiMuliiJ, Ditto, Ditto. 

lU - - - ju'ftc'Ta, .. Di uj, Ditto. 

oristata, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

-I <"'■ - -• I'iiiiila, .. Ditto, Ditto 

2'2 * Walliohi- 

ana, .. .. IHtto, Ditto 

pruTox, . . Ditto, Ditto 

inaculata, F>itto, 

- ■ prolifora, Ditt»», Ditt^ 

iiitida, .. Ditto, Ditt( 

*27^ - — oocllata, .. Ditto, Ditto 

*2^''^ media, .. Ditto, Dittc 

elata, .. Dirtoi Ditto 

do ovalis, .. Ditto, Ditto 

1>1 - — (iardiicri- i 

ana, .. .. Ditto, Ditto 

d2 '•f- 'lVif’lia’>ma suavi^i, .. Ditto, Ditto 

d-> IjollKtjdiylluiii uiiibol- 

latum, . . . . T)itto, I'^itto 

Caroyji- 

niiuii, . . . . Ditto. Ditto 

3.)* fioxuo- 

sum, .. .. Ditto. Ditto 

.lenUiii- 

'ii, .. .. Ditto, Dittc 

37 ^ Cirrlnj]H'taIum c*(C>pi- 

tu.'fum, .. .. Ditto, Ditto 

cornu- 

tuin, .. .. Ditto, Ditto 

3i) irmcro- 

! jdivlluni, 

40, 'n-ia-s 
4l> Dria pauioulata, 

■ 12 ! Havn, .. 

• 13 ; « -- pH.sillll, 

4r^'^ (l('ii,siMora, 

• olavieauiis, 

4()j'*'< - j»laiii(*auli.^, 

471 IVrrugiiica, 


Oecltids found in Assam and the nehjli- 


.\«-j 

4Sj«-^ Eria coiivallaroidt;.-, .17pi. HilU. 

4J)j * spec li. largo,' 

ro, so colored, .. Ditto, Ditto. 
Aporuni ancejrs, .. Ditto, plaiu.s 

dlj* .Jfiikiri.sii, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

o2i anciiiaciforine, Ditto, IJilli-, 

5;ij Deiidrobium J’icra-' 
j di, . . . , Ditto, plains 

lictcrocar- ' I 

1 ])um, .. in Iditto, Hills. 

. 7.7 * ]’axt(niii, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

iimbria- 

; tiiiii, . . . . Ditto. Ditto. 

r>7.*^ bmgiconui. Ditto, Ditto. 

=<• fonno-um, Ditto, Ditto. 

dy — intermedi- 

i iinj, Nov. spec., .. Ditto. Ditto. 

pjilcliellum, Ditto, Ditto. 

Xov sjic- 

cies, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. 

(1*2 - calecolns, . . Ditto. Ditto. 

(>:» deJisiHo- i 

< rum . .. Ditto, Ditto. 

51'*'^ — - <«ulcatuin, Ditto. Ditto. 

(;;,4vt -■ -- bicamera- 

tuni, . . . . Ditto, Ditto. 

titl^ deiibiusii, Ditto, Ditto. 

(I 7 — caTub’s- ! 

cons, .. .. Ditto, Ditto, 

()Sj luddle, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

— - - • (libsjoiii, .. 'Ditto, Ditto. 

7l) raudiduiii, Ditto, Ditto. 

7 ji*.’t stu]>osuin, iDitto, Ditto. 

72.'' (-ambridgo-' 

auurn, . .^Ditto, Ditto 

73 clavatum, jr>itto, Ditto. 

74 Dalhousia- 1 

! iiuni, .. .. Ditto, Ditto. 

7iV'^’’‘‘ Devoiiia- | | 

: nuin, .. ..Ditto, Ditto. 

7 i;.#if Earinerii,. .Ditto, Ditto. 

77;*’^ (Iriflithii,. .; Ditto, Ditto. 

7^1*'^ traiispa- 

, rens, . . . . Ditto, Ditto. 

+* deiisiilornm * 

pallidum, , . Ditto, Ditto. 

Do. like 

.above, but rose CO- ; 

lorcd, .. . . Ditto, Ditto. 

* mill ticaule, Ditto, Ditto. 

auuniium, jDitto, Ditto. 

ISpatlioglottis pubes- j 

cons, .. .. Ter. ;Ditto. 

Arundiua bambusi - 1 dp. 

folia, .. ii.fams 

riiaius granclifolius, Ditto, Ditto. 

■ Wallichi, .. Ditto, ;Ditto. 

albus, Ditto, Ditto 


iourimj Hills. 


SO 

I 

J 'ibl/i', Ditto. SI 
Ditto, Ditto S2 
Ditto, Ditto S.*> 
r>itto, Ditto 
Ditto, Idtto. S I 
Ibtto, Ditto. 
Ditto, Ditto.| SiV 
Ditto, Ditt( S()i 
Ditto, Ditt( S7;^ 



No., 


90 

91 
92| 
98 


94 

9 

96|» 

97i 


99>^ 

loot** 


101 

102 

103 

104 

105 


I** , 

. 


NoTJ 

Phaius Tuaoulatus, .Jper | 

Apaturia senilis, . . -Ditto, plains |115|* 
Eulopiiia Virens, .. Ditto, Ditto { 
Vanda teres, .. 'Ditto,' Ditto 116|* 

criatata, .. Ditto, jHills. 117{ 

• Nov. Spec. llSj 

yellow, streaked 119* 

vrith brown, .. Ditto,! Ditto j 

^ Ditto, dull i 120;^ 

purple, .. .. Ditto, 'Ditto. | 

Camarotis purpurea, Ditto,' Ditto 1211* 

Micropera pallida, . . Ditto,* ^ 

Saccolabium retu- 

sum, . . . . Ditto, plains 123|* 

micran- 124;* 

tlmm, . • • • Ditto, Hills. 125^’^ 

rigidum, Ditto,. Ditto 126; 

Carina- 1271 . 

turn, .. .. Ditto, [Ditto I2di 

- - ■ ‘ ' 129 ;» 

130;** 


Acanthaphippiuni sil-' 

hetense, .. ..'Ter. [plains 

Cymbidiuru gigante-j 
um, .. .. Epi, 

lancifolium. Ditto,! 1 

aloifoliuin, Ditto]} 


• pendulum. Ditto j 


-calccolare. Ditto,! Ditto, 
-curvifo- ; j 
lium, .. .. Ditto, Ditto. 

Sarcanthus juncens, Ditto,' plains! 


13i|*» 


Hills. 
Ditto, 
plains 
Ditto. 

-Ebumeum,' 

FI. ver^ large, . . , Di tto,' Hills. 

^ inconspicu-i | 

um, .. ..[Ditto, I Ditto. 

longipeta-; 'i 

lum, .. Ditto,! Ditto. 

Kuproboscis pyg- 

moeaj Ditto 'Ditto. 

Geodorum dllatat.uni,| Tor. {plains 

eandidum,; Ditto, Ditto. 

Calanthe densiiiora,- .;Ditto,. Ditto. 
Platanthera spece. . .[Ditto, [Ditto. 
Peristylus elatus, . . j Ditto, Ditto. 

spec., . . {Ditto, Ditto. 

Habenaria ovigera, . * i Ditto, Ditto. 

4 new spe-j ( 

cies, .. ..j Ditto, Ditto. 


106!* 

I 

107.* 

-los: 

109;* 

110 ** 

iii| 

112 ;**- 

1131* 


- affinis, . . Ditto, Ditto. 132 * 

oxvphyl- I 

lus, .. Epi.;Ditto.]133i* 

Agrostophyllum I ! | 

Khasyanum, . .IDitto,. Hills. 134 
(Eccoclailes ampulla- ( ^ 135|** 

cca, .. .. Ditto,' Ditto 

.Sridea affin^, . . jOitto, “ 

muUitlorum,: Ditto,! plains 

suavcolens, 'Ditto,; Ditto 

odoraturo, . . ' Ditto,; Ditto 


Pogonia, 2 species,! Ditto, Ditto. 

Ditto, Gow- 
hatty. 


Cyrtosia, 

Spiranthes, 

Zeuxine sulcata, 
Ana^ctocliilus 
burghii. 


Rox 


-refractum, . . i Ditto,; Ditto. 


- 2 new 


137|** 

I3S:»* 


Ditto, Now- 
Ditto, Ditto. 
Ditto. Hills. 
[Ditto, Ditto- 


species, . . 

Sypripedium venus-j 

turn, . . ... Ditto, Ditto. 

insigno,; Ditto,; Ditto. 


Xipliosium acumina- 
tum. .. .,! Ditto,: Hills. 


N. B.— Plants not marked are common. ^ 

Ditto marked with an asterisk are found less frequently, and m con- 
sequently considered as somewhat rare. 

Ditto with two asterisks are seldom brouglit in, and are consequently 
considered very rare. 

Plants of large growth, such as Dendrobiums, &c. are generally in bunches, 
having from 5 to 10 stems, or more. 

Middling sized ones, such as .brides, Vanda, Saccolabiums, &c. have two or 
three stems twined together, and so form one plant. 

The smaller ones with pseudo-bulbs, such as Coelogne, Bulbophyllum,&c. have 
generally 10 to 20 stems or more growing together, and are considered as one plant. 

The charges will be (£5) 50 Rupees fora box measuring 3 cubic feet, contain- 
ing a variety of (1 or 2 of oacli species) 40 to .50 plants of tho larger, or 50 to 80 of 
the middling and smaller, kinds, inclusive of package and freight to Calcutta. 

If less than a box is taken, and the more rare required only— then the charges 
will be for a single plant of tho oontmon kind, (2 shilling) one Rupee. The rare 
ancTvery rare in proportion. If any new plants, not discovered before, are sent, 
and which are not included in tho list above, a separate charge will be made. 

A liberal allowance made by the addition of more of the rare kinds, when 
moni^n two boxes are taken. 

1^0 Messrs. Charles Cantor and Co., in Calcutta, who will receive orders 
for Orchids from Assam, and the Hills in the vicinity. 

Gowhatty : May, 1850. 
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Notice regarding the Cotton Wool of China, 
[Communicated by the Govt, of India.] 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural 

and Horticultural Society. 

Dr^!} Sir, — I am directed to forward to you for submission 
to the Society the accompanying copy of a letter from the 
Secretary to Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary and Superin- 
tendeilt of Trade at Hong-Kong, No. 132, dated the 30th 
November last, together with the three samples of native 
cotton wool of China referred to therein. 

I have, &c., 

Council Chamber: A. R. Young, 

The 28/A January, 1853. Under Secy, to Govt, of India. 

To C. Allen, Esq., 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, Fort William. 

Sib, — I am directed by His Excellency, Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary, &c., &c., to state for the information of the 
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Government of India^ that he has received from the Shanghae 
district some Reports on the subject of the native cotton 
wool of China^ which maybe of assistance to you in judging 
whether the cotton of India is likely to compete with that 
of China rn one of the principal fields of its growth, and 
I have herewith to enclose samples I Uf; 3) which 

may enable you to form some estimate of the relative 
qualities. 

The present price of the native cotton in the Shanghae 
market is Sp. D. 11 J per pecul of 133i*^ pounds, taking the 
dollar at cash. But, from the lo ge production of the 
last harvest, this is a low average price. The raw cottons of 
India are (jiioted at Canton at fr m 4 7 taels per pecul, 

by which it would appear that, at the c hange of 717 taels 
per Sp, D. 1,000, th^^ best q .ality of Iiiaia cotton is sold at 
about Sp. D, 9if , which lea ’cs a margin of more than Sp. D. 

per pecul. There is nn doubt in China a great resistance 
to novelty in every hape, a»''^ the parties consulted say 
that to the comparative shortness of the staple and to the 
use of the hydraulic press in the packing of the cotton of 
India there would be many objections. 

The Shanghae market is supplied from the following 
sources and in the proportions specified : — 

Shanghae — proper, . . . . . . 60 c/. 

Do. (N.) Pookeaow, . . 4 „ 

Do. (S.) Sanghwa, 10 „ 

Do. (E.) Pootung, 50 „ 

Do. (W.) Keating, 100 „ 

the whole comprising 13 districts, and the average produce 
3 peculs per mow, (6®,^ mow equal to the English acre,) 
but the whole growth cannot be accurately ascertained. 

The peasantry bring their cotton to the Shanghae Hongs, 
for sale in quantities even of a few pounds. The last years 
Report is of. 
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Peculs. 

Quantities arrived, Chuen Sha, 

20,000' 

Keating, 

2 1 ,000 FecuJs 

Keaonnew, 

15,000 p,I6,(J00 

Shanghae, 

fM),0(K)J 

Distributed, to Fuhkien, cleaned, . . 

9,0001 

Keai^gse, Do. 

H,0()0 

Lae Yong, „ 

5.000 r»4,000 

Tsing Soo, „ 

2,000 I 

Consumed in Shanghae „ 

•lo.oooj 


The (liscrej»ancy i? rt^c. uiitc’d for l)\- tlic loss in cleaning. 

The prices paid in the present month were : — 

Shanghae (clean), cash 17,0(K) pecul Keating, 18,000 

Do. nncleaned average, d,0W „ Do. . . 5,500 

Do. Do. good 5,000 

See samples forwarded herewith. 

The cotton is packed for Keangse in bales of 150 catties 

M Fiihkien ,, „ „ 110 do. 



Cash. 

Cost for Keangse, canvas-bag. 

1,500' 

,, Packing, cording, &c. 

500 

„ Warehousirig, 

.500 

,, Boat ernveyance, . . 

1,500 

,, Cost of 150 eatti('s (clean), 

2.5,500_ 


say 

29,5(K) 

Cash. 


The expenses on cotton sent to Fuhkien are the same, 
except that the freight is 1,8(K> cash j>er hale, with a small 
export duty. 

The planting of the cotton seeds takes place in the fourth 
month of the Chinese year ; — -the gathering in the eighth 
month. Twelve catties of seed are used per mow ; the pro- 
duce ought (as above) to average 3 pcculs per mow, but there 
are districts that do not produce more than half this qiianti- 
ly. Bean-cake in solution is the general manure, a pecul of 
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the cake costing 1,61X) cash. The cotton plant is hardy; it 
thrives best in Iiigli self-drained lands ; the seed is generally 
sown broad-cast^ but sometimes it is sown three or four seeds 
in a hole. Four men, who are paid 250 cash each, sow 
a mow per day ; the land must be weeded ; the cotton is 
packed by women who are paid 100 cash per day. 

Cotton is cleaned by iron rollers called kea-chays, which are 
found in almost every cottage. An industrious woman can 
clean 30 catties in a day, for which she earns / cash per 
catty. Cotton is whipped by the bow string, the operation is 
generally performed by old men and women, the former 
whipping 10, the latter 5, catties per day and earning 20 
cash per catty. The spinning-wheel and the loom are gene- 
rally also found in the dwellings of the peasantry. A whee l 
wiW turn off 8 to 9 taels per day at 10 cash per tael, and 
the average daily produce of a loom is 13 Chinese inches 
(nearly 10 English). 

After reservation of a sufficient quantity of seed for the 
ensuing yearns crop, the rest is crushed for oil ; the stalks are 
employed for winter fuel. 

His Excellency hopes to gather some additional informa- 
tion respecting the great marts for raw cotton on the Yang- 
tsze-keang, but there is much difficulty in obtaining even ap- 
proximate statistics. 

SuPEBINTBNDENCY OF ThADK, I have tkc.. 

Hong-Koxg, 30M 1852. fSd.) Fred. IIauvev. 


To the Secretary to the AgricuUurut 

and Horticultural Society. 

Sir, — In continuation of the letter of this depart- 
ment, No. 65, dated the 28th January last, 1 am directed io 
forward to you, for submission to the Society, copy of a 
further communication from the Secretary to Her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary and Superintendent of Trade at Hong-Kong 
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No. 18, dated the 9th ultimo^ together with the samples of 
native cotton wool referred to therein. 

I have &c., 

Council Chamber, Edward Thomas. 

The Wth March^ 1853. Offg. Under-Secy, to Govt, of India^ 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Most Noble the Governor 
General of India in Council^ in the Foreign Department^ 
under date the Sth March 1853. 

From Frederick IIarvev, Esq., 

H. M^s. Plenipotentiary and Superintendent 

of Trade at Hong- Kong . 

To C. Allen, Esq., 

Offg. Secy, to Govt, of Indiuy Fort William. 

Sir, — In continuation of the Report which I had the 
honor to send to you on the 30th Nov. last, by direction of 
Ilis Excellency, Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, ^^c., &c., for 
the information of the Government of India on the subject 
of cotton wool, the native growth of China, 1 have now the 
lionor to forward to you extract (A^o. 1) of a Report His Ex- 
cellency has just received from Mr. Vi^ ‘-Consul Hayne of 
Ningpo, on the [iroduction, sale, and consumption of cotton in 
the province of Chekiang which, with the samples which ac- 
company this, [Nos. 2 (fi 5) will throw some additional light 
on the comparative facilities enjoyed by India and China with 
reference to this very important article of commerce and 
manufacture. 

SUPERINTENDKNCY OF TrADE, I have &C. 

Hong-Kono, 9//e Feby. 1853. (8d.) Fred. Harvey. 

Extract of Mr. Vice-Consul Hayne^s Report on the produc- 
tioHy sale and consumption of cotton in Chekiang. 

Production . the months of March and April the 
ground having been ploughed into ridges, cleaned of xVeeds, 
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and the lumps pulverised^ holes^ 5 inches apart and in 
drills, Ure made with a dibble into which five or six seeds are 
placed ; water is then poured, together with a quantity of liquid 
naiiure on the seed, and the holes are covered up. 

The ground is not irrigated, nor is the land ever allowed 
to lie fallow, but the same land is planted every consecutive 
year with cotton. 

The cotton is gathered during the months of August and 
September, after which the ground is either sown with wlieat 
or planted with vegetables. A mow of land will produce 
from 80 to 100 catties of cotton. It is difficult to ascertain 
what is the actual cost of production, but 2,500 cash may 
be considered a fair price. Cotton is grown in almost every 
part of the province of Chekiang, both in the plains and on the 
hills, but the former is considered the best. All the cotton 
brought to Ningpo is grown in Shavuhing, one of the three 
departments of this province, where upwards of 80()/KK) 
mows of land are under cultivation for this article. 1 am 
informed that 4(X),0()0 bales of cotton arc annually im- 
ported into Ningpo from Scaon, Shan-heen and Yu Yaouheen 
in Shaon-hing-foo, and as each bale contains two pec\ils, 
the quantity of uncleaned cotton annually brought here 
will be 800, OWJ peculs, which, at this year’s price, viz. 
3 taels of silver per pecul, will amount to 2,400,000 taels, 
or say £ 600,000 sterling. 

Mode of Sale . — Sometimes the Shaon-hing Cotton Hongs 
purchase the article and bring it to Ningpo for sale, sometimes 
the producers themselves bring it to Ningpo, and at other 
times the Ningpo Merchants go and purchase it at the 
place of production. The cotton is brought to Ningpo 
by water, and on its arrival is cleaned by hand machines, 
principally by women. The cost of cleaning is 2,0(X) copper 
casli per pecul. After it has been cleaned, it is re-packed. 
The bag into which it is packed is suspended from the 
celling of the building, and as the cotton is thrown into 
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the bag, it is pressed down by a man with his feet. Each 
pecul or 100 catties of cotton, when cleaned, only leaves 
about 33 catties, and as the wholesale price this year of 
cleaned cotton is 7 taels of silver, or say 14,000 copper 
cash [£ 2 - 6 - 8 ), taking 100 catties in the rough state to be 
worth 3 taels of silver or 6,000 cash (£1-0-0), and adding 
to tliis the price for cleaning — 2,000 copper cash ( 65 . 8 rf.), — 
this will leave 6,000 cash (£1-0-0) for loss in weight. The 
price of cotton has ruled at Ningpo during the last 10 years 
as follows : — 


J843 Clean 

20,000 Copp 

er Cash 

per 

Pecul 

1841. 


30.000 

1 " 

.11 

a 


1845 


24,000 


a 

a 

1 ? 

184G 


18,000 

.11 

if 

if 

ii 

1847 


19,000 

if 

fi 

a 

a 

1848 


18,()()0 

if 

a 

a 

if 

1849 


17,000 


a 

•1 

V 

1850 


22,000 

if 

a 

a 

if 

1851 

51 

21,000 

a 

a 

a 

if 

1852 


17,000 

a 

a 

i9 

a 

prices 

have ruled high. 

cotton has been imported 


from Keaugnan, but, to my own knov\ lodge, I cannot say 
whether the Indian cotton has ever been tried at Ningpo; 
although, I believe a small quantity was once or twice 
brought over here from Chusan during the time our troops 
were in the occupation of that island, but I liave no data 
to go upon. I see no reason, however, why the East Indian 
cotton should not be brought into successful competition 
with the native cotton as it has been at Amoy, &c. The 
Indian staple is just as well suited for many purposes for 
which the Chinese use it as the native cotton ; indeed a 
resident merchant (Mr. Davidson) informs me that in the 
autumn of 1850, when the price of cotton was likely to 
rule high, an offer was made to him to import a quantity 
from India. The price offered was remunerative, and Mr. 
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Davidson was only precluded from entering into a contract 
from the Chinese wishing the cotton to be delivered to them 
sooner than Mr. Davidson thought he could do so. I men- 
tion this circumstance to show that the Chinese must have 
been aware what sort of an article the Indian cotton was, and 
that they considered it would answer every purpose of the 
native cotton. 

Comumjition, — A large quantity of tiie (‘leaned cotton is ex- 
ported to the provinces of Kcongsoo, Szechnen, Hoopih and 
Fuhkien, and also to Taiechow and Winchow in this province. 
I am informed that only about 40,000 pecnls of the Sliaou- 
king cotton is consumed at Ningpo, the remainder being re- 
exported, which I can readily believe, as a great deal is grown 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city and which is 
used entirely for home consumption and manufacture ; it is 
said, however, that both the Shaouking plant and cotton is 
superior to that grown at Ningpo. 

I enclose for your Excellency’s inspection samples of the 
Seaon-Shan and Yugaon Cotton, both in the uncleaned 
and cleaned state; they are both worth this year, in the un- 
cleaned state, 3 taels of silver per pceul, and cleaned, 7 taels 
per pecul. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) W. Wood(jatj2. 


Remarks on the best mode of tappw(^ the Caoutchuc Tree of 
Assam. By Du. Falconer, Supt. II. C. But. Garden. 

(Communicated hy the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces.) 

1. Capt. Reynolds, having observed that several of the 
Caoutchuc Trees had been killed by over tapping, and others 
much damaged, in parts of the Assam forests where the tree 
abounds, was desirous of information as to the best mode of 
tapping for the guidance of grantees, and to enable him to 
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draw up suitable rules for the conservation of the trees, in 
t he provisions of the contemplated pottahs. 

2. Capt. Reynolds had deputed Mr. C. A. Bruce to ex- 
amine the Chardooar Forests, where he had an opportunity 
of observing the effects of tapping, practised fourteen years 
ago, also of recent tapping, in Mr. Martinis grant, carried 
on about four months before his visit. 

3. It would appear from the details contained in Capt. 
Reynolds’s letter and its enclosure, that every pjirt of the im- 
mense Caoutchnc trees of Assam, is laid under contribution 
for the milky juice, except the leaves. Incisions are not only 
made upon all parts of the trunk, and longer branches, and 
on the accessory supports, which have arisen from the 
descent of aerial roots, but tapping is largely practised upon 
the vast network of epigoeous roots, which spread in such a 
remarkable manner, in this species, along the surface of the 
ground, half imbedded and half exposed. The incisions are 
stated to be about a span in length, and two or three inches 
in depth ; in some cases not jnmetrating beyond the bark, in 
others extending into the sapwood. They are probably sim- 
ple cuts effected by means of a dhau, or some other kind of 
hatchet, and they are made obliquely so as to cut across the 
course of the milky juice-vessels. From 40 to 50 incisions 
are made upon each tree. 

4. The remarks which I have to offer will be directed to 
the two points upon which Capt. Reynolds desires informa- 
tion, viz., 1st. The best mode of tapping. 2d. The con- 
servation of the trees. 

5. The first point to determine is, what parts of the tree 
ought properly to be tapped, and what parts left intact. 
There can be no doubt about every portion of the stem, and 
branches that attain three or four inches in diameter, being 
suitable material for the operation, but I have serious doubts 
whether it is not injurious both to the tree and as regards 
the quality of the produce, when practised upon the roots. 


1 * 
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The grounds of this misgiving are these. The milky juice, 
which coagulates into Caoutchuc, is the elaborated or des- 
cending sap, which acquires its peculiar properties during 
the course of circulation through the leaves. From these, 
it passes downwards through a series of proper vessels dis- 
posed among the liber fibres of the bark, from the branches 
to the trunk, and thence into the roots. This descending 
sap is in its highest state of elaboration, immediately after it 
has escaped from the leaves : as it passes downwards, por- 
tions of it are at every step appropriated for the growth of 
the different tissues of the tree, each assimilating that in- 
gredient of the sap which it requires ; and tlie consequence 
is, that the descending sap, when it enters the roots, is, to a 
certain extent, chemically different in its composition from 
the same fluid in tlie upper branches, besides a very consi- 
derable dift'ercnce in the degree of inspissation. 

6. The Siphonia elastica of South America, which yields 
the best Caoutchuc of commerce, is never, I believe, tapped in 
the roots. The same remark applies to the Castilloa elas~ 
tica^ yielding Pafantla Caoutchuc, and also to the Urceola 
elastica of the Straits and Sumatra. Root-tapping, in all 
probability, would never have been resorted to in the case of 
the Assam Ficus elastica, but for the facilities and irre- 
sistible temptations presented by the peculiar habit of roots 
in this species. They extend to a great distance horizon- 
tally, forming numerous anastomoses, and their upper sur- 
face exposed, while the lower is laid in the soil. An in- 
dolent juice-collector has, therefore, merely to dig pits 
at intervals under these roots, for the reception of earthen 
pots, and then to make a free incision, when the juice 
will drip copiously into the vessels without giving him 
further trouble. Had the roots of the Ficus elastica been 
subterraneous, in the ordinary manner of trees, root-tap- 
ping would, in all probability, never have been thought 
of. 
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/. When the East India Caoutchuc Company vras establish- 
ed, about 14 or 15 years ago, it was found that the peculiar 
Caoutchuc properties were not durable, or persistent in the 
product of Assam, and that after a couple of years or more, 
there was a tendency to partial decomposition in the India 
Rubber, leading to more or less stickiness on the surface, and 
dimunition of elasticity. I was informed by one who had 
a large interest in the Company, that this defect was one of 
the principal reasons of their operations having been aban- 
doned. It seems to me a fair questioii for investigation, 
whether this disrepute of Assam Caoutchuc may not have 
arisen from the general practice of root-tapping. The ap- 
plicatioFis of the article have vastly increased since the 
extinction of that Company, more especiaily in the combina- 
tions of Caoutchuc with the Resins, Petroleum, Tar-oil, 
and other analogous substances, and the defects may be 
corrected by the admixture, so that Assam Caoutchuc, which 
would have fetched a low price only before, may l)e rea- 
dily saleable now. But the subject is well worthy of the 
consideration of the grantec.s, viz., whether the commer- 
cial value of their produce is not injuriously affected by root- 
tapping. 

8. I would not go the length, merely upon this theoreti- 
cal inference, of advising that provisions should be made 
in framing the pottahs of the new grants against not tap- 
ping. The facilities and temptations to it are so great, 
where unsuperintended native agency is employed, in large 
uninhabited forests, that any prohibitory rules would neces- 
sarily be inoperative, and injunction simply would be use- 
less. But the attention of grantees ought to be earnestly 
directed to the subject. A little care in the classification 
of the produce would, in a few years, settle the point satisfac- 
torily, by keeping trunk and branch-tapped lots separate 
from the root-tapped lots, and noting whether there was any 
difference in the relative durability and persistence in quality 
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of the two. At present I am of opinion, that root-tapping^ 
is M'hoIJy iinaJvisabJe. 

9. With regard to the inode of tapping, Capt. Reynolds 
inipiires whether some better method could not be resort- 
ed to, and some instrument devised to drive into the trunk, 
branches and roots, so as to draw oft’ the juice. Upon 
this I have to remark, that the milky juice is not contained in 
any distinct reservoir, which could be tapped l)y means of an 
aperture bored into it, but is distributed in a superficial layer 
in a vast number of minute tubular vessels, wliich are mainly 
confined to the inner or liber layer of the bark and the 
outermost layers of sapwood. Any boring proct'ss is there- 
fore mechanically inapplicable to a structure of this nature, 
and probably no better method could be resorted to than the 
simple one now in practice of cutting superficial notches 
with a light hatchet, the incision to extend through the 
bark into the outer layers of the sapwood, but not into the 
hard wood. The notches should be oblique, and should 
extend as high up upon the loftier branches, as can be 
conveniently accomplished. They will probably be most 
advantageously made in a belt on one side each successive 
tapping, instead of inflicting them all round in a spiral 
manner. Capt. Reynolds seems to object to the existing 
method as practised by the Assamese, on the grounds that 
the vessels arc severed by the direction in which the cut is 
made. But I do not think that there is any good practi- 
cal objection in the case, as the milky juice vessels (latici- 
ferous ducts) are not simple undivided tubes, but on the* 
contrary have numerous branches, with anastomose-like 
veins, and thus arc possessed of a net-work of lateral com- 
munications. 

10. With regard to the preservation of the trees, the best 
injunction upon this important head, is not to endanger 
tbeir vitality by excessive wonriding. Forty or fifty incisions, 
at one lime, are not too many for a large tree ; but this num- 
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btT should not be exceeded, and the tapping should only 
In; practised when the sap is flowing with activity. The 
best elaborat(‘d juice is produced at that time, and the 
remedial process of healing the wound is most speedily 
effected. 

11. In South America the Caoutchuc trees are tapped 
in the rainy season. In Assam the tappings should never 
exceed two in the year: viz. once after the spring-crop of 
leaves is formed, when the sap is in great activity ; and a se- 
cond time early in the rains. 

12. The last point requiring notice is to enjoin upon 
the grantees tlie advisability of tapping as high up, on the 
large branches, as they can persuade the natives to operate ; 
in short, to abandon root-tapping in exchange for crown- 
tapping, which would appear to be little practised at pre- 
sent. If the natives could once be taught to distribute the 
tapping cuts discreetly over the larger and loftier branches, 
instead of limiting them as at present to the trunk, acces- 
sory stems, and roots, there vvwild be little risk of the vital- 
ity of the trees being affected, and a constant supply of 
the juic(^ would be yielded for very many years. 

II. C. Botanic Garden, 20//(t i852. 


Ou ihejiucc of the Mtiddar as a substitute for Gutta Percha. 

Coniniuulcated by C.vrt. Meadows T.wlor. 

My Dear Sir, — I observ'^e in the last number of the 
Society’s Transactions that the Miiddar, Asclepia gigantea., 
affords a very valuable kind of hemp or flax ; and I have 
now tlie pleasure to communicate to you another valuable 
property it possesses, which has been lately discovered by a 
friend here, under whose permission I make the present com- 
munication to you. 

Dr. Uiddell, the Officiating Superintending Surgeon of the 
Nizanrs Army, liad for some time been employed in extracting 
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or determining by chemical experiments the well-known me- 
dicinal properties of this plant, and during his investigations, 
having had occasion to collect the milky juice or sap and 
expose it to the air, found, as it gradually dried, that it 
became tough and hard, and not unlike Gutta Percha. 
This induced him to treat the juice as that of the Gutta 
Percha tree is done, and the result has been the obtain- 
ing of a substance apparently precisely analogous to Gutta 
Percha, of which I have the pleasure to send you a specimen 
bearing the impression of his seal, marked No. 1. 

The mode of preparing this substance is as follows : — 

The juice or sap to be collected by incision. An open 
slit may be made in the back of the plant and a pot tied to it, 
when it will flow into it ; or it may be collected by cutting 
the back and catching as much as flows out at once, l.)r. 
Riddell calculates that ten average-sized plants or bushes will 
yield as much juice as will make a pound of Gutta Percha^^ 
substance, but it is not known yet how far the plant will bear 
tapping without injury, nor how often, or at what intervals, 
the extraction of juice might be niadt*. 

The juice extracted may either be exposed to the s\in in a 
shallow vessel, or left to dry in the shade : by the former 
process, the substance becomes a little darker than by the 
latter. 

When it has attained a tough consistency it may be well 
worked up in very hot water with a wooden kneader, or 
boiled ; either process serves to remove an acrid projicrty of 
the juice, as also all other matter but the Gutta Percha^^ 
itself. It is believed that the more it is boiled and worked 
up, the harder it will eventually become when cool. 

Comparison with the true Gutta Perclia gives the follow- 
ing results. 

Sulphuric acid — chars it. 

Nitric acid — converts it into a yellow resinous substance. 

Muriatic acid — has v(*ry little eflTect upon it. 
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Acetic acid — lias no effect. 

Alcohol — ditto. 

Spirit of Turpentine — dissolves it into a viscid glue, which, 
wdien taken up betw’een the finger 
and thuinh pressed ^ogether and 
then separated, shews numberless 
minute and separate threads. 

The above chemical tests correspond (exactly with the 
establisiied results of tlie real Gutta Pi rcha. 

Tin; substance, however hard it may have become, becomes 
immediately flexible in hot w’^ater, and readily takes any form 
required, receiving and retaining im[)ressions of seals, orna- 
ments, It has been made into small cups and other ves- 

sels which arc not found to alter in form. 

A test I snggoste<l myself >vas, would it unite with Gutta 
Percha? and this was satisfactorily proved in my presence. 
A piece of the real (iutta Pcrcha of similar si/.e with a piece 
of the new substance was softened in hot water, and united 
readily ; a specimen of this mixture is sent, marked No. 2. 

The tests by acids on the mixed substance did not differ 
from those on either of the two original substances. 

As there is no trouble attending the ‘uanufacture, and as 
1 have no doubt the plant may be had near Calcutta, I have 
not sent more than a small specimen of that prepared by 
Dr. Riddell ; and have no doubt that you, if you consider 
the subject w’orthy of attention, which it strikes me it is 
in an eminent degree, can readily prepare some of the new 
substance for any further experiments, chemical or other- 
wise, which you may consider necessary. 

If the \'Juddar could be profitably grown for its hemp alone, 
it is evident, if this new substance proves in practice what it 
now appears to be, that an acre of cultivation of it would pro- 
duce a large quantity of juice and thus materially enhance its 
value. The poorest land suffices for its growth, but I have 
no doubt that if cultivated and plentifully irrigated, not 
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only would the yield of juice be larp^er, but tin* ij^rowtli ol tin- 
jjlant, and the fineness of its fibre when made into henij) 
materially increased. 

Brlicvr mc\ 

Hyderabad: Meadows Tavlor. 

2nd Xov, 1852. 

Substitute for Gutta Perrha. 

(From the Hombaif Tinus of 4th \ov., 1S52.) 

The followinfjf is a very interestiriij extract from a note 
from Dr. Riddell, containing an account of the experiments 
made by him on a substitute for Outta Percha, which he 
believes he has discovered. The subject is most important, 
and if wc can make a common hedge plant yield a product 
so valuable, and the demand for which is so certain (piickly 
to out-run supply, a material addition will have been made to 
the productive resources of the country : — 

1 have now the pleasure of sending you the result of my 
experiments on the juice of Muddar, and which 1 think will 
be found to assimilate closely with all the properties of 
Gutta Percha. A nearly similar substance is procurable 
from the juice of the milk-bush or hedge as it is called, the 
Euphorbia tirucalti^ only when it hardens after boiling it be- 
comes brittle ; whilst warm it is as ductile as the other, and 
becomes hard quicker, without any of the peculiar scent of 
the Asclepias juice ; it readily dissolves in spirits of 

turpentine, but is not aflfected in alcohol. As the juice is 
very acrid, and blisters the skin, giving most excruciating 
torture if the slightest particle gets into the eye, care must 
be taken in collecting it : however, a machine could easily be 
made for chopping up the boughs and expressing the juice, 
so that it need never be touched by the hands. The juice 
of that elegant plant of the same species, the Poinsettiay which 
has such a beautiful effect in the garden when the leaves 
turn scarlet, gives a similar substance, but does not harden 
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when cool as the other^ but still firm enoucfh to be twist- 
ed, and would make a good varnish in a solvent like tur- 
pentine and then mixed with spirit. The plant grows readily 
i'mni ciftfings, hut requires water, which the other two 
do not. 

As regards my experiments with the Muddar jiiice^ they 
are as follows : — Having collected about 18 fluid ounces I 
had it strained through a cloth, and exposed 13t ounces of it 
to solar evaporation on a flat dish. In three days it became 
Arm, S('parating itself from the dish and easily removed. 

1 then placed it in boiling water, and worked it well about 
with a spatula, and wlien cool enough to handle, kneaded 
it with my litigers : when cool I found it to weigh a little 
more than six ounces. 1 then boiled it. and, as it cooled, 
worked it well again; and on weighing the substance, found 
it had lost one ounce. It was then pulled out into shreds 
and boiled a second time, kneading it whilst cooling, and 
four ounees two drachms apothecaries’ weight was obtained 
of wliat I call Miidilar Gutta Percha. 

"‘The next experiment was with four ounces of the juice, 
whicli w'(‘ighed four ounces apothecaries’ weight, and placing 
it in a bason, poured about one (paart of ooiling water on it, 
stirring it up and then leaving it to stand, when it broke into 
cvirds whieii fell to the b{)ttom. 1 then partially poured off 
the fluid, and filtered the residue through paper, and on its 
being suflieiontly dry to he removed found it to weigh one 
ounce six drachms. It was then worked well in hot water 
two or three times, and formed into a mass which gave six 
drachms, thus losing one ounce. On the whoh it will be 
seen that the most economical method of preparing the juice, 
is by solar evaporation, the residue being nearly double to 
that of the second experiment. 

Resiilt of the experiments in acids, alcohol liquor, 
potassic, and spirits of turpentine, on equal quantities of 
the MCiddar made into small pellets, immersed 4H hours. 

Cl 
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Sulphuric Acid. — Much charred, particularly outside. 
Cut a pellet in half, found the inside spotted, not charred, 
throughout ; the remaining part stretching like tough dough. 

Nitric Acid. — Appeared converted into a yellow resinous 
substance and gained about one-third in weight, whicli it 
lost again wdien dry; found it pliable under pressure of the 
finger. When mixed w'ith water it coloured it yellow'. 

Muriatic Acid. — Coloured somew hat like the sulphuric 
but not so black, soft and plastic. No increase in weight. 
Colour brownish outside, with a reddish tinge inside. 

Acetic Acid. — No diminution in weight whatever ; ap- 
parently the same as w'hen first immersed. 

Alcohol. — The substance apparently softened, and lost 
a trifle in weight ; spirit slightly discoloured. 

Liquor Pntass(B. — Washed it in w'arm w ater and let it 
dry ; has a yellowdsh tinge. Increased a little in w eight, 
but become very ductile and adhesive. 

Spirits of Turpentine. — Placed one part in four of tur- 
pentine, and in 12 hours it was quite dissolved, forming a 
thick creamy substance; w'hich, mixed wuth spirits of wine, 
would make a good varnish for silk or cloth.^^ 

11. Riduell. 


Note on the fibre of Crotalaria tenuifolia^ or .fubbulporc 

hemp?^ 

Among the various descriptions of fibrous substances 
which are noted in the official catalogue of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, as having been received from India, speci- 
mens of Jubbulpore hemp^^ from Messrs. W. H. Harton 
and Co., rope- manufacturers of Calcutta, are included. At a 
meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of In- 
dia, held on the 12th June, 1852, Messrs. Harton and Co. sub- 
. mitted specimens of the same fibre, in a raw state, as also of 
fishing lines and tarred rigging made from it. A quantity 
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of this raw material, procured from Jubbulpore by Messrs. 
Hurtoii and Co. and the late Capt. Thompson about three 
years ago, was considered so well adapted for cordage pur- 
poses, owing to its excellent quality and great strength, that 
they have been willing to pay a high price for it to meet the 
heavy cost entailed by the transport of so bulky an article 
from Jubl)ulpore to Calcutta. In consequence of an impres- 
sion on their part that the fibre in question was the produce 
of Cannabis saliva^ — it being so similar in many respects to 
Russian hemp, — the subject was deemed by the Society 
deserving of further enquiry, not only on account of the su- 
periority of the article itself, but to settle the very doubtful 
point whether Cannabis saliva could be grown to such per- 
fection in the Nerbudda, in a climate and altitude diftering so 
considerably from the natural habitat of the plant, viz. the 
Himalayan range. An application was accordingly made to 
Mr. AVilliains, Superintendent of the School of Industry at 
Juhbul|)ore, for a small (piantity of seed, which was sown 
immediately on its receipt on the 23rd of June, 1852, in the 
Society’s gardtui. In the course of nine weeks the seedlings 
had attained the height of feet without branching^ — an 
important point in a fibrous yielding plaiK., — and commenced 
flowering in three months from the date of sowing. Dr. 
Falconer, to whom a specimen was referred, has pronounced 
it to be Crotalaria tenuifoUa of Roxburgh, which Wight arid 
Arnott, and some other Botanists, regard as merely a variety 
of C. juncea^ the plant affording the well-known Sunn 
hemp” of commerce ; but their opinion, it may be observed, 
is founded on dried speciineiis: the habit differs very much 
from that of C.juncea. 

Messrs. W. II. Harton and Co. have been kind enough 
to furnish the following memorandum regarding the above 
fibre : — 

This material has been tested several times in the Go- 
vernment service, both Military and Marine, and some ropes 
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have been found equal to tlie staple cordage of Europe. A 
coil of bolt rope, manufactured by us from Jubbulpore hemp, 
tested last year in the Marine Department, broke with a 
strain of 57 cwt. A coil of the same si/e, taken from one 
of H. M. vessels, was tested shortly after, and broke with a 
strain of 59 cwt. It may observed that the hemp used 
in the naval yards of the British Government is all selected 
from the fleet of hemp-laden vessels, before any is permitted 
to be delivered to private parties. This Jubbulpore hemp 
can no doubt be considerably improved w(‘re the prej)aring 
process in the hands of Europeans, manufactured according 
to the Russian method, instead of l)cing left, as at prc'sent, 
so entirely to the careless and ignorant nativt's.*’ 

The following extract from Mr. William’s letter, dated 
Jubbulpore, the 19th Nov. 1852, will close this bri(‘f notice 
of a fibre which, no doubt, will be better appreciated when 
its merits become more generally known : — 

I am pleased to learJi that the seed of the ‘ Jul)bul[)orc 
hemp,’ sent down by me in June last, has g(‘rminated so 
well in Calcutta. 1 can only grow it to advantage here 
along the ridges of the neighbouring lulls, (where it attains 
the height of from () to 7 fvet) that grown in the [ilains 
turning out weak in fiiire wlien made into hemp. In a few 
weeks I will forward 3 seers of the seed by <lak banghy ; 
and, if you wish it, will send you down a large (juantity 
of seed hereafter. I have lost considerably by sending this 
hemp down to Calcutta for sale, having had tlie misfortune 
to have had several boats burnt while going down the river ; 
and the steamers decline taking a carriage of it, in coiise- 
(jueiice of its combustible nature. The native insurance 
offices at Mirzaporc also object to insure it, except at such 
high rates as to prevent all chance of profit ; so that if it could 
be cultivated along the banks of the river, I have no doubt 
hut that in a few years it would turn out a profitable source 
of export. Ill addition to the risks of transit and cost of 
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iiilaiHl carricigti from this to Mirzapore, two or three petty 
Rajahs levy a toll upon the articles on the road^ making 
the cost of sending it down to Calcutta nearly double its 
original cost at this place. I have petitioned Mr. Bushby 
to remove the obnoxious duty levied by the native states 
— but without success, that gentleman declining to interfere 
in the matter, — although these people liave not the least 
right to do so, no mention being made of hemp as a taxable 
article in their treaties with the British Government; in 
fact none was ever exported from here till 1850.^^ 


Report Oil IFool frotiv the District of J hang in the Panjaub, 
Jhf W. Haworth, Esq. 

1 have carefully examined the sample of sheep's wool, said 
to have been procured from the Thul or Bar (desert tracts) 
of the district of Jhung in the Punjaub. 

The wool has the appearance of having been taken from 
the sheep before the staple was fully matured, indeed I am 
inclined to think not a very long time after the animal had 
previously been shorn of its coverings in which case the 
sample under consideration \rill not by uiiy means represent 
the true value of the produce of the sheep of that country. 
I can only report on the sample before me, which is clean, 
harsh to the feel, fair color, and unmixed with gray or black 
hairs, short and coarse in staple, and fit only for the manu- 
facture of low goods. I value it to be worth Oit to/d per It") in 
Jthe English market, or about Co^s. Rs. 10 to 12 per Bazar 
maund in Calcutta. To judge properly of the value of wool 
from a new district, a whole and unbroken fleece ought to 
be sent, and the wool should be full grown. 

Similar ([ualities, but of much longer staple, are now ex- 
ported from Bombay to some extent. 
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Result of enquiries in regard to the different kinds of Timber 

procurable in Botgaly for Railway purposes. Communi- 
cated by the Government of India. 

In January, 1852, the Court of Directors forwarded a des- 
patch to the Govt, of Bengal, expressive of their opinion 
that India possessed ample means for the supply of timber 
which, when creosoted, would make excellent sleepers for 
Rail-road ; and requesting information on the subject. 

Applications were accordingly made by the Board of Re- 
venue, Lower Provinces, to Mr. Stephenson, the Agent for 
the Railway Company, for a list of tlie woods considered by 
their oflicers to be suitable for sleepers, and a note of the 
charges at \vhich the sleepers [irocured for the first section 
of the line between Howrah and Raneegunge had been deli- 
vered in Calcutta ; and to Dr. Falconer, Superintendent of 
the Botanical Gardens. 

Mr. Stephenson, in reply, stated ^Uhat the opinion of the 
Chief Engineer of the Railway Company, Mr. Turnbull, was 
unfavorable to the woods of tins country, with tlie exception 
of teak and, more recently, of sissoo ; but that his own 
opinion was difftjrent, and that he believed tliat of tlu* 70 or 
80 varieties of timber which abound in tlie forests at the 
foot of the Himalayas and to the eastward, tlie principal 
portion would, if carefully experimented upon, be found 
suitable for any purposes required. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, however, Mr. Stephenson added, it had been 
found that, from the cost of transport in this country, the 
number of hands the supply has to pass through, and other 
causes, it was cheaper to purchase creosoted fir sleepers in 
England than to procure them in this country, and that 
the last sleepers received from England, when creosoted and 
delivered in Calcutta, had cost the Railway Company from 
4^ bhd to 4lS M or about Rs. 2-4 for each sleeper of U) 
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feet ill length witli an angular measurement of 14 inches by 
7 inches.’^ 

Dr. Falconer is of opinion that the richest depot of timber 
on this side of India is the forests of Assam ; that the abun- 
dance of water communication renders them and the forests 
generally on the Eastern Frontier easily accessible; and that 
he considers the whole of the timbers noted in the margin* 
to be well adapted for Railway purposes and for preparation 
by the creosote process.’^ 

Tlie Board of Revenue next addressed a circular letter on 
the suiiject to the Commissioners of Chittagong, Assam, 
M oorshedabad, Bhaiigulpore and Patna. From their replies 
it would appear that some of the timbers mentioned by 


* Assam, 


Nahoo or Na"kt\siir 

Korai and M ediila 

Sham, Ji-liaum or Cliuplash 

Sisgoo 

Kautal or Kuthul 

Heleckha Bor Bola, and Heela Bola 

So})a, Siba 8opii, (Jouroa Sopa, fvur- 

Jamoo or Jamoon 

m‘ka Sopa, and IMiooI Sopa 

.) iituleo 

Chukrasrt* or I'oiua 

Goomharoo 

Jlindooreo or Poiua 

Scriam 

•Sookh’oa Poma 

Keohur 

llinu;ooroc, .John Iliiigooivo 

11 ul lick 

Gaudli S<»roi 

Outenga. 

Agar or Jarool 


( 'hittagontj. 

(/Imkrassoo 

Battanali 

.Tharool 

llurrcnah 

“ (iiirjun*’ Oil tree 

Artocapus Cbaplaghr. 

(jiuorguoteali 


Bhauffuljwn , Patna 

and M oorshedabad . 

Saul 

Babool 

Sit- Saul 

Kair or Khar 

Sifisoo 

Jharool 

Saiiuii or Siindun 

Asun or Piza Saul 

Toon 

Arjuni 

Boliuna 

Goonibar 

Chukrasser 

Chalta 

ScrisE 

** Cheer” Pine — “ Pinus longifoHa.” 
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Dr. Falconer are procurable in the districts of Behar, Chum- 
parun, Tirhoot, Mon^hyr, Bogra, Rungpor(\ Chittagong, and 
Assam. But there is nothing in these returns sufficient to 
show in a clear and satisfactory manner, eitlier the (quantity 
of timber that could be supplied, or the cost of the transit 
of it, so as to permit of any thing approaching to an accu- 
rate opinion being formed of the cost at which it could be 
delivered in Calcutta, or at any given spot in the neighbour- 
hood of the country through which the Railway is to run ; 
nor are the Board inclined to think that any very trust- 
worthy information is likely to be gained on that head until 
tenders shall be invited for a supply. 

The Collector of Behar estimates the cost of logs of seriss, 
kulnum, sissoo and assun, of the size ineTitioned above, at 
Rs. 2 each upon the ground, with an additional charge for 
carriage to Shergotty on the Great Trunk Road, of Rs. .*^-8, 
or Rs. 5-8 in all. The Deputy-Collector of Chuniparnn 
calculates that said and sit-saul would cost from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 5 a log; sissoo Rs. G, and toon, seriss, babool, kair, 
assun, and goombar, something less than said — besides the 
additional cost of an avcnige land carriage of 25 miles to the 
river’s brink. 

“ In Tirhoot, said alone is said to be procurable and the cost 
is estimated at Rs. 8 per log delivered in Calcutta; while 
in Monghyr it is stated that all the woods mentioned in the 
Board’s letter are procurable, Muth the exception of rohuna, 
chukrassce, chalta and cheer pine, at an average cost of Rs. 
2-8 per log delivered at Mmighyr. In Bograh only said of 
an inferior quality and seriss of small size is found ; but good 
said in logs of 10 feet in length, with a diameter of from 1 foot 
4 inches to 1 foot 6 inches, are said to be procurable at the 
large timber mart of Serajgungc, for Rs. 3-8 or 4 each, and 
they could be didivered in Calcutta at 1 rupee per log more. 
In Rungpore the wood is reported to be of inferior quality 
and rarely of the required dimensions, but large timbers of 
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siiiil, sissoo, toon, gooinbar and chalta, may, it is said, be had 
from Bhootan at about Rs. 4 or 5 each. In Chittagong 
again jharool, gurjun, chu plash and cliukrassec are to be had 
at prices varying from Rs. 1-8 to 4, and a native merchant 
offers to deliver logs cut to the proper dimensions of 10 feet 
long by 14 iiiches square at Rs. 5 each all round. But it is 
in Assam, as supposed by Dr. Falconer, that the greatest 
variety of good timber is met with, and the Board have no 
doubt that that is the quarter to which attention should be 
turned for the supplies that may be required for Railway 
purposes. There are, it appears, in those districts no less 
than 19 different kinds* available, all of which are said to be 
found in abundance, and any of which a party offers to con- 
tract to deliver on the spot in logs of the required dimen- 
sions at 2 annas per square foot or about Rs. 1-1 It per log. 

The Collector of Durrung particularly recommends to 
notice the wood called ^ Kuheer.^ He says that it re- 
mains long in the ground without rotting ; that it is imper- 
vious to the attacks of white ants ; and that it appears to 
have a pro[)erty of imbibing moisture from the soil and evTr 
remaining fresh, as he has himself seen ]>osts taken up which 
had been many years inM.hc ground full of moisture in the 
centre w'ithout any signs of decay. If such wood, and 
many of the otlier kinds, could be delivered at moderate 


* 1. Nallur, or Nagkessur, 
' 2 , Sham, 
a. Kontal, 

4. Sopa of three kinds, 

5. Saul, 

f). Poma of three kinds, 

7. llingoreo of two kinds, 

8. Gaudsoory, 

9. Azor or Jarrooll 

] 0. Koroe, f 


11. lleeleka, 

12. Bhula of two kinds , 

13. Jamon, 

1-1. Jiitellee, 

15. Ooriam, 

1 (». Kotnipr^ 

17. Haluck,* 

18. Owteuga, 

19. Sonaroo (Mahogany). 


t The Collector says 1 rupee 4 annas, but at 2 annas a square foot the log 
of 10 ft. ill length and 14 inches square would be about 1 rupee 11 annas. 


R 
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charges in Calcutta, the Board have little doubt that 
they would be found to answer every purpose required, and 
they see reason to expect, if tend(M*s were invited for large 
supplies, that parties would be induced to come forward 
to eiiLjage at still lower prices than those paid by the Railway 
Company for the fir sleepers procured from England for the 
first portion of the line. Each log of the dimensions spe- 
cified above would cut into 4* sleepers, and 4 sleepers at 
the rate of those procured from England would cost Rs. 9. 
But seeing that the logs are procurable for Rs. 1-11, and 
that the only additional cost of any consequ nee is that of 
transit, it seems to the Board that the difference between 
the cost of the log in Assam in its rough state, and the cost 
given for the fir sleepers received from England (viz. Rs. 7*5) 
is so large, as to give ample margin for till expenct s at- 
tendant 011 putting the wood into a shape fit for use ; and 
that it may reasonably bo expected wlien tenders are invited 
that contracts will be secured on very favorable terms. 

Mr. J, N. Martin, Executive Officer, Lower Assam, re- 
marks in a communication to the address of Lieut. -Colonel 
F. Jenkins. Commissioner of Assam, dated Gowhatti, 21st 
May, 1852, that timber of the specified size and description, 
14 inches diameter and 10 feet long, could be obtained in 
Lower Assam, dtdivered at the great river, for id)out 3 rupees 
each, in almost any cpiantity, up to 8,000 or 10,000 logs. 


*14 inches. 



14 inches. 
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The means of transit to Calcutta is very liniitedy irrasmiich 
as it would have to be laden on boats, as it would be imprac- 
ticable to take it down in rafts, as there are several large 
rivers to cross, and in the dry season it would have to pass 
through the Soonclerbuns. the cost of transport would form a 
very heavy itcun of expense of which I have no means of 
estimating. 

The European speculators and traders find it cheaper 
to send their produce by steamer at G annas per maund, 
than by native boats, at which rate each log would cost 
about 5 rupees for freight, or say 8 rupees each in Cal- 
cutta."' 

^ Caj)1, C. S. Reynolds, Collector of Durrung, in a letter to 
the address of Col. Jenkins, reports ‘Hhat nearly all the woods 
named by the Secr(*ttiry to the Sudder Board can be obtained 
in abundance in the South S;ig(u* Habee, near this station, in 
the forests of CMiardooar and Nowdooar, and in the low hills 
in Kalling Doar of this district. Annexed 1 beg to submit a 
memorandum of tlie timber of this district, and places where 
it is to be found in the greatest abundance. 

The means of transit from the forest to the big river is 
very easy, as numberless streams intersect these tracts in 
evcM*y direction, and many of them are navigable during the 
rains, for boats of from 100 to 200 maunds burthen, to the 
edge of the forest, and even higher. 

“ The timber should be felled at the fall of the season, and 
after being cleaned should be dragged by elephants to the 
banks of the streams, whence canoes can conveniently come 
in the rains. It may there be constructed intf) rafts and sent 
down to depots on the Burhumpooter, wlicre it will have to 
be made into larger rafts on Bengallee boats and shipped for 
Calcutta. 

I have no means of giving you correct information as to 
what would be the probable cost of the logs delivered j^t 
CahMifta, but I estimate that it will not be above Rs. 2-8 
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each log (of tlie dimensions given). From the little experi- 
ence I have had in getting saiil timbers for my Jail, I believe 
the cost of felling, cleaning, and transit to the Burhampootcr, 
may be calculated at from R. I to U. 1-S per log. 1 fancy 
that it will cost as much more to send it down to Calcutta, 
as boats must be got up from Serajegunge or Dacca for this 
purpose, there being none in this province ; but the steamers 
might tow rafts as far as Serajegunge, where boats are always 
to be procured, and the timbers could be sent thence to the 
(janges by the Jenai to wherever it was required. In this 
way the cost would be something less. 

I would also suggest that elephants, with trucks or very 
high wheels, such as are used in England in dragging 
timber from the woods to the drains at the side of the 
roads to be hoisted on the waggons, should be used, as the 
cost of each log will be very materially lessened if this plan 
be adopted. 

I observe a wood called AW/err” in the list furnished 
with Mr. Lushington^s letter. I fancy this is a mistake, it 
should be Ko/inr. It is also mis-spelt by Major llamiay in 
his list of woods of Upper Assam published at page 25, Vol. 
VI, of the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India. This wood 1 brought to ) i)ur iiotice in a 
demi-official communication early in 1S4I as a valuable 
wood, and well suited for Railway sleepers, as it may r(^- 
inain a century in the ground without rotting, and is imper- 
vious to the attacks of white ants. It appears to have a 
property of imbibing moisture from the soil and ever 
remaining fresh, as posts which I have seen taken up and 
which had been many years in the ground, instead of being 
dry in the centre w'ere full of moisture. I conceive that 
this will be found a very valuable wood ; and it is satis- 
factory to know, if it should be required, that it may be 
obtained in any quantity in this and the Luckimpore dis- 
trict. 
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“ List of woods available for Railway purposes in the District 
of Durr any. 

In what 

Wood. ■ Locality found. y ob- 

tained. 

1 jxalmr or Nui(l:r';acr, ;Cliurdoar Forest and Nowdoar Forest, ' Abundance, 
2i’>Iiain, .. .. Idtto, Ditto, i Ditto, 

.'{jKontal, •• ... Ditto, l)itto, Scanty, 

A >o]»a of three hind.s, Ditto, and South Snger Ilabee, Abundance, 
r)Saul, .. .. Ditto, Ditto, : Jvitto, 

r ronia of three hinds, Ditto, Ditto, ^ Ditto, 

7|l li!ic:ore(‘ of two kinds, Nowdoar and Chardoar Fore.sts, Ditto, 

t'diainl.-orry, .. Ditto, Ditto Ditto, 

\/.or or Jarro(d, . Ditto, and South Sas^or Habce, i Ditto, 

10 Homo Ditto, Ditto, ■ Ditto, 

Jl Iluleeka Ditto, Di'to, * Ditto, 

1‘J Jihola of two kinds, .. Nowiioar and Cliardoar Forests, ; Ditto, 
i:j.)anion, •• •• Ditto, and South Sager Habec, , Ditto, 

1 1 .1 utellee, •• Ditt»», Ditto, j Ditto, 

1." . h.i jj.in, .. .. l>itto. Ditto, | Ditto, 

MllCtdiur, .. Ditto, Ditto, Ditto, 

17 lahiek, .. .. Nowdoar and (diardoar Forests, Ditto, 

ISOiit nira, •• Ditto, I)itto, Ditto, 

1‘lSoiiaroo (Mahogany,) Ditto, and South Sager Habee, , Jhtto, 

N. l». 'fhe other woods noted in Mr. Lushingtotrs list arc not found in 
tills District.” 

Mr. J. W. Masters, Sub- Assistant Commissioner of As- 
sam, stationed at (iolat^hant, reports as follows: — 

Nearly the whole of tho timber tree' enumerated in the 
list aecoinpanyint^ letter No. SH, from the Secretary to the 
Revenue Board, of tlie 14th Mfiy are procurable in the 
forests on each side of the Dhunseri and Dyung rivers, between 
Golaghaut and the Angaini and Sutah Nas^a hills ; also near 
the Mikir and Roiiufiua Nai>^a hills and in the Burra Sena- 
putti Toolarams country between the Iluno Janu and the 
Jumoona at Mohunejdyna. Many of the kinds are also pro- 
curable on the banks of the Jhan/y, Dikho, Suflfry^ Deram*- 
and Boom Dehin^ rivers near to the Naga hills, from which 
they issue along the banks of the Burhampooter above Sud- 
dya and in upper parts of the district of Luckimpore. 

‘‘ Tlie true .vi/f.900 I have not seen growing wild at any place 
ill Assam except immediately below the Brahmakoond above 
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PurghaL Tlu' Jiitnli is not common in this part of the 
district, but found in Rokaii Habbi and most plentiful iii 
Mutt lick. 

Of the Kii/iur^' or ’*• 1 have no recollection 
whatever at present. 

Logs of the prescribed dimensiun, viz. 10 feet in lengtli 
and 14 inches in diameter, are generally procurable on the 
banks of the above-named livers, but 1 regret that I cannot 
hazard an estimate of the probable co'^t of delivery in Calcutta 
at present.^’ 

Mr. 11. Stainforth, Officiating Commissioner 14th Division, 
in a letter to the Board of Revenue, dated Rajshahee, Kith 
July, 1852 — states tliat the various sorts of woods referred 
to by the Board are not to be found, (‘xet'pt in M'ry small 
quantities, in the districts of Pubna, Rajshahee, Moorsheda- 
bad and Beerbhoom : and he goes on to observe as follows : — 

Saul is found in considerable quantities on tln‘ north 
western part of the district of Bograh, i)iit it is stated to be 
inferior in quality, and, from the absence of roads and rivers, 
could not be brought away from the fori'st wit limit much ex- 
pense. It is also found in the Raegiinge Klaka, but the 
number of trees is small, and the Zemindars are averse to cut- 
ting tliem. 

Seris is found on the western side of the district, but 
logs of the dimensions required are not procurable. 

The other trees are eitlier not found in the district, or 
are known under other names. 

The Deputy-Collector states that at the large timber 
mart, Serajegunge, Saul logs measuring 10 feet in lengtii and 
1 foot 4 inches to 1 foot 6 inches in diameter, are procurable 
for from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4 each, and that the cost of trans- 
port to Calcutta would be about 1 rupee per log. The 
Deputy-Collector adds that at Jamalpore, Chilmaree, Mud- 
dhookhalee and Manickguiige on the Burliampooter, said 
limbers are procurable, but that the best place of purchase 
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would be Assani^ whence they are brought to the various 
marts on the river. 

The forest of Pergiinnah Bykuntpore in the district of 
Rungpore and on the Bootan Frontier^ produce the 5 kinds 
of wood named on the margin,* but the Collector’s enquiries 
have led him to believe that the wood is inferior, and not to 
be had of the dimensions specified in your Board’s letter. 
The Collector also states that large timber of the same sorts 
of wood is to he had from Bootan, where logs, of the dimen- 
sions given by your Board, would probably cost about 4 or 5 
rnpt*es each. Th(‘y could be floated down the Mohan un da, 
via the Pudda, Khurria, or Matabhanga, to the Ganges, 
but Mr. Trotter has jiot been able to ascertain the cost of 
transit as the wood merchants of his district never export 
wood to Calcutta.” 

Mr. G. (jough, Commissioner of the Patna Division, gives 
the following information as the result of his enquiries : — 

Mr. Littledale states that there are no forests in his dis- 
trict (Patr.a) from which timbers of the kind specilied can 
be supplied. 

Mr. Hodgson states the only timbers obtainable in his 
district (Behar) are those noted in the margin, t and that 
such timbers, of the size specified in your Board’s letter, can 
be obtained, on the ground, at Rs. 2 each, but that the expense 
of carriage to Sherghotty on the Trunk Road, would be Rs. 
3-8 for each, making the cost of each timber delivered at 
Sherghotty, Rs. 5-8. 

Mr. Lautour, of Shahabad, for the purpose of acquiring 
the necessary information, put himself in communication with 
Mr. Davies, long a resident at the foot of the hills near 
Rhotas, and from that gentleman’s reply, which I beg to 
forward herewith, Mr. Lautour sees no prospect whatever 
of any timber being drawn from the forests in his district. 

* Saul, sissoo, toon, goombar, clialta. , 

h Seris, Uurmii, us-uii. 
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No timbers of the kind required beinijf procurable in the 
Sarun Division of his district, Mr. Quintiii requested the De- 
puty-Collector of Champarun to furnish him with the re- 
quired information. 

In rc[)]y, Mr. Glover e^ives a list of tlie timbers procurable 
in the Moteeharry district (and which are specified in the 
margin)* with their several prices landed at Patna. Me 
describes the average distance from the forest to the ghaut^ 
from whence they would be floated to their destination, as 
25 miles, and that land carriage is expensive. The prices 
mentioned, he adds, are those at which a contract could be 
entered into, but that were Government officials deputed, the 
timbers could be landed at Patna 8 annas cheaper. 

From the foregoing reports it would appear that, in this 
Division, it is only from the forests of Ranmugger, and in the 
Terrai adjoining Nepal, that timbers suitable for Railway 
purposes can be obtained, an abundant su|)ply can doubtless 
be procured from thence, but as I am ignorant of the com- 
parative expence as regards the cost of timber from other 

* 1. Saul, -Tins wood is fdund in alnindaiicf ; ])nc’o Hs. A to Hs. fl oarh. 

2. Sit-saul.— Not so jdfntifiil as saul, but can bo procured in considerable 
(juaiitities at tlic sarnt? price. 

a. Sisioo,- IMeiitiful, could be landed at Patna for Its. b* eafdi lojr. 

4. Toon, - Do., price ratber less than .saul. 

5. Seris, — Do. do. 

G. liabool.— .scarce and seldom procurable of tbo ret|uired .scantling. 

7. Khair.— Can be procured, but not in preat abundance, price .somewhat 
less than saul. 

8. Assun, 1 , 0 . ,,o. do. 

9. (himbliar, > 

10. Sonuin, ., ^ 

11. Rohona, .. I 

12. Chuckrasie, }- Not j>rocurablc in this I^istrict. 

13. Jharool, .. | 

14. Chur Rowe, ^ 

The timbers w'OulJ be floated clown the river Giindiik to Patna, and 
might in like manner be conveyed down the river Ganges at a very mode- 
rate outlay. 
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(jiiarters, I do not feel myself competent to offer an opinion 
as to the expediency of resorting to the Terrai Forest. 


Extract of a letter from C. E. Davies, Esq., dated lihotas- 
ghur^ 12/// .//me, 1852, to E. LAUTbuu, Esq., C. S., 
Collector of Shahahady Arrah. 

All the timbers specified in the letter of the Board of 
Revenue are, with certain exceptions as per margin,* indige- 
nous to this district and a great many other woods adapted 
for creosote. Saturation might also be added to the list, 
but it would serve hardly any useful end. All the supplies 
of wood for the interior of the district of Shahabad and that 
portion of Behar called Mugeh des having, during the lapse 
of more than a century, been drawn entirely from the forests 
of the Kymoor in this zillah, our woods exist now merely 
in name, scattered trees of size are found here and there 
amid a wilderness of saplings and an undergrowth of large 
shrubs, so that only a small supply of wood for sleepers 
could be procured hence ; some greatlj' thinned saul forests 
on the table lands are partially stocked with timber, but the 
difficulties of transition thence arc great. 

The facilities of conveyance from the Kymoon wilds are 
at a minimum. The valleys are exceedingly rugged, the 
mountai^ excessively steep, and the perpendicular cliffs in 
all place? very high, so that timber is brought to the Soane 
at great expense. The river itself, likewise, is a great im- 
pediment to traffic, as it is irregularly navigable for not 
more than from three to four months in the year. The cost 
of inferior timber carried hence would, in consequence of 
these obstacles, amount to about double that of the superior 
saul from the forests of Goruckporc and the Terai of Nepal. 

“There is a large store of fine timber in a few very inaccessi- 
ble valleys of the South-western Agency, contiguous to Behar, 


* Sit-saul or sissoo, toon, chuckras, jharool, uzwon, chalta, cheer. 
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und the distant forests of the same Division abound with a 
growth of tlie most stately Vatica robusta^ but against all these 
exists alike that fatal objection, enormous cost of conveyance. 

^^In conclusion, permit me to observe, that I regret to say 
I do not see any chance of the almost exterminated forests 
of Shahabad being rendered capable of yielding aught in aid 
of the Railway; nevertheless, I am most willing, and at all 
times ready, to do whatever lies in my power to further any 
experiments the Government might be desirous of instituting 
for ascertaining the wood-yielding capabilities and facilities 
of transit of this portion of its territories.^^ 

Mr. G. F. Brown, Commissioner of Revenue, Bhaiigulpore 
District, gives the following abstract of information obtained 
from the several Collectors in his Division : — 

Tirhooi . — The only timber procural)le in this district, of 
suitalde dimensions, and in sufficient quantities for Railway 
purposes, is said ; and the cost of logs ten feet long, with a 
diameter of fourteen inches, delivered in Calcutta, woidd be 
eight rupees each. The season for felling is from Novem- 
ber to the end of February, and previous notice must hi‘ 
giveil for their provision. 

Monghyr , — In this district timbers of all the kinds speci- 
fied in your letter can be procured, witli the exception of 
rohunn, chuckrasee, chalta, and cheer pine ; but whether in 
large quantities is not stated; the cost at Monghyr would be 
about Rs. 2-8 each, and the Collector thinks they may be 
floated down to Calcutta at an additional charge of four 
annas each log. 

Bhaugulpore . — This district is generally very poor in 
forest trees of large size ; and (when procurable) their trans- 
portation to the river side is difficult and expensive. 

Purneah . — Timbers of the required description are not 
procurable in any quantity in this district. 

« Dinagepore . — ^The only kinds of timber procurable in this 
district are the saul, sissoo, toon, siris, babool and khair ; 
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but not in any great qujintitics, or otherwise not of sufficient 
size for railway sleepers. 

Maldah , — The return furnished by the Deputy-Collector 
of this district is much the same as from Diiiagepore. 

As far as 1 have been able to ascertain, timber of the re- 
quired diameter (viz. 14 inches) is not easily procurable 
in a part of this Division, though occasionally brought in 
small (juantities from the Morung forests north of the dis- 
tricts of Tirhoot and Purnea. The estimate furnished by 
the Collector of Tirhoot of the cost of such logs in Calcutta 
appears to be too high, and that of the Collector of Mon- 
ghyr to(» low. A log 20 feet long, with a minimum diame- 
ter of 14 inches, would very likely cost Rs. 8, but then this 
might l)e cut into two lengths of 10 feet each, and the price 
of each piece would tlnui be only 4 rupees. 

Mr. (t. Plowden, Commissioner of Revenue, 16th Divi- 
sion, adds some information on the subject in a letter, dated 
Chittagong, 11th August, 1802, of which the following is an 
tract : — 

The following are the woods enumerated in your letter 
J. Jharool, 

2. Gurjun, oil ‘ ee, 
l\, Chaplashi, 

4. Cliuckrassee, 
h, Goorgooteah, 

6. Biittanah. 

/. Hurrenah. 

“ Of these, tlic three first are procurable in abundance of 
the required dimensions ; the fourth, chuckrassee, in a verv 
limited quantity, and the three last cannot, it is supposed, be 
procured at all of the required dimensions. The Chittagong 
forests are quite unexplored to any extent in the interior. 
Judging from their extent, it may be conjectured that the 
s\ipply (»f the three first mentioned woods would provi^ 
almost inexhaustible. 
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There are no means of transit from the forests, except by 
water conveyance. The trees must therefore be felled on 
the banks of or very near to some of the numerous streams 
which approach or empty themselves into the sea, from the 
river Fenny to the Naaf, which respectively form the Northern 
and Southern boundaries of this district. The trees are ge- 
nerally felled in the dry season, and left till the rains set in, 
when they are rafted by lashing large bundles of bamboos to 
them, by large and small rattans, forming in tlieir turn, 
articles of merchandize, as soon as disburthened of their 
timber loads. 

^^Logs of the recpiired dimensions might be cut and brouglit 
to Chittagong at about the following cpiolations : — 

Jharool at Us. 3-8 to 4 . . each. 

Giirjun, at Us. 1 to 1-8, . . ,, 

Chuplashi, at Us. 1 to 2 . . ,, 

Chuckrassee, at Us. 3 to 3-H ,, 

These are the probable prices of the timber in its natural 
state, and exclusive of any profit to a sj)eculator. If cut 
to J4 inches square, the cost would be about (>(1 per cent 
more. A native merchant of this place otTers to deliver tliein 
here at Us. 5 each all round, and tlie present ruling price at 
the station of a log of dressed red Jarool is about Us 5-5. 

The further cost of delivering at Calcutta is not so easily 
estimated. There arc three modes of conveyance from hence. 

First. — On native sloops by sea. This could only be 
done in the N. E. Monsoon, and would be a very expensive 
method, as the freight would be high, owing to its being 
the trading season for the sloops, and to the heavy Port 
charges they would incur. A Chittagong native sloop, of 
ordinary tonnage, might load about 500 logs. 

Second. — By Balam boats; timber is heavy for these 
boats. They might be engaged for rupees .50 to Calcutta, 
,io carry 50 logs, which would add a rupee a log, to the 
quotations already given, for delivering in Calcutta. Tlu* 
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cost of carrying toon wood to Calcutta is about 60 'rupees 
per 1(K); at this rate, the additional cost per log would be 
from 9 to 10 annas. This mode of conveyance is also avail- 
able only in the N. E. monsoon. 

Third, — On native sloops to Naraingunge during the S.E. 
monsoon, to be tlicre stored, and conveyed thence, at plea- 
sure, to any other part of Bengal, in boats or by rafts. 
This would probably be the cheapest mode of conveyance, 
and the most convenient arrangement ; freight to Narain- 
gunge in the S. E. monsoon would rule light; and river 
boats, more adopted for the carriage of timber, and for the 
navigation of the Bengal rivers, than Balam boats, might be 
procured at Naraingunge in any numbers. 

1 sliould mention that chuckrassee and chuplashi are found 
to decay soon in moist situations, and the latter, in such 
situations, in contact with iron, decays very soon round the 
iron. Ciurjun, too, is thought not to be adapted to stand the 
contact of iron and wet ; jharool is thus the only kind of tim- 
ber that would probably be serviceable. Of this there are two 
kinds, red and white, the latter kind of a very inferior (juality, 
the former an excellent and very durable wood. At the same 
time, a very ex[)erienccd and intelligent gentleman of this 
place, Mr, Juno Freitas, writes me from Madras, where a 
letter 1 had written to him on the subject reached him, that 
in his opinion, said timber woidd answer the required pur- 
pose better, and is procurable in Calcutta at a less cost than 
any suitable wood from hence. 

If, upon the information now furnished, it should be 
thought advisable to draw on the Chittagong forests for 
any timbers for Railway purposes, I beg to suggest that the 
first supplies be obtained through a Government Agent ap- 
pointed for the purpose, working on account of Government. 
In this way only, owing to the little that is known on the 
sul)ject, because of the comparatively limited demand hitherto, 
can it be properly ascertained in what annual quantities, and 
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at what cost of cutting and transit from the forests to Cal- 
cutta, the timber ma}^ be procured. These particulars hav- 
ing been fully ascertained, as a check upon contracts, tenders 
might be invited for future supplies, at first for short periods, 
to allow competition to establish itself under which the cost 
would soon be brought down to a minimum. 

In conclusion, I l)eg to state that the information 1 de- 
sired to collect on the subject was only completely received 
on the 3rd instant, and that its accuracy may be relied 


Further remarks regarding the fibre of the Muddar^ (Calotro- 
pis HamiltoniiJ and on the rutture of (Jotfon, Sitk, Tobacco^ 
and other Froduettt in tite Punjaub, RgV.wrxis (i. K. 
Hollixgs. 

1 have to thank you for a very excellent assort iiumt of 
flower and vegetable seeds, and to acknowledge* the receipt of 
the specimens of Muddar fibre returned in the package with 
tlic seeds. I was much pleased to find that the specimeris (»f 
the fabrics from the Muddar, which I forwarded to the Society, 
had been so favorably report(*d on by the Flax and Hemp 
Committee; and I am glad to say that the opinions of the 
different members who recorded minutes have been fully 
justified by siibsecpient experiment. (Captain Thompson 
says that the plant is better adapted for cloth than cordage ; 
the specimens of fibre sent are cut so short that they cannot 
be properly dressed and spun into rope yarn, although it ap- 
pears that, if cautiously removed from the stalks, it might be 
produced long enough for any purpose.’’ 

The specimen of fibre* now forwarded (to be sent in the 
large packet) will, I think, prove that Capt. Thompson’s opi- 
nion was correct, and the specimen of thread will show from 
its elasticity and softness that it may amalgamate readily 
with silk. If a cord f>f three or four thr(*a<ls of this speci- 
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men were made it would, I believe, be found stronger than 
the twist which sustained 3 cwt. without showing any symp- 
tom of distress. 

The cleaned and dressed specimen will prove the affinity 
to silk. 

Mr. Joseph Willis, whose known experience and judgment 
gives a p(*ciiliar value to his opinion, says that the fibre pos- 
sesses very extraordinary merit and will be very highly 
valued by the spinners and manufacturers of Great Britain 
and Ireland for use in all their finer and finest fabrics.*^ 
He further remarks that ^Mf well prepared it would command 
a very high pricC; and if only prepared in a rough and rude 
manner, that it would sell also to great advantage ; the 
opinion is founded on the presumption that the quantity 
yielded from a given quantity of land, if in due cultivation, 
would, on the average, be equivalent to the produce of 
articles usually cultivated, tvhich could be comparatively 
estimated.^^ — Mr. Willis then alludes to the raw fibre classed 
ticket No. 4, which you kindly returned to me as the state of 
preparation most suited to the English market ; — I trust that 
the specimen that will be now forwarded exhibits the requi- 
sites he anticipated, namely, it is that cl in, flexible, 
and lualt'ous, with as much length as the natural ramifications 
of the plants will give. I regret that I cannot add that I 
have found out any quick and convenient manipulation on 
the part of the operator, which is so essentially necessary to 
the full development of the value of the staple, so as to 
render it completely acceptable to the spinner and the 
manufacturer. We ought not to be discouraged if we cannot 
command at once perfect success. When the value of the 
staple is admitted and public curiosity is excited, apparent 
difficulties will soon be overcome. We know that even now 
the plant is naturally abundant, if the product is likely to 
be useful to trade and it is sought after, improved methods of 
manipulation and cultivation must follow. Before 1 conclude 
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this letter, I trust that I shall convince the members of the 
Society that the Piinjaub is not quite so arid, and, as re- 
gards commercial purposes, so profitless a country as it has 
been supposed to be ; and although my destiny for tlic last 
three years has been accomplished in a country near the ul- 
tima Thule of our possessions, I liave had many opportu- 
nities of proving that an earnest member of the Society, 
who is determined to be practically useful wherev er he goes, 
may shew that the successful cultivation of the soil depends 
more on the industry of tlie people, and tiu* proper applica- 
tion oi appropriate knowledge and science, than on the 
accidents of climate and soil. 

To return to the Miiddar. I would suggest an amendment 
on Mr. Willis’s opinion as to the propCi time for applying to 
Government for support in carrying out experiments re- 
garding the valm‘ of the product of the Milddar. If we wait 
until individual enterprise has proved that it can be remune- 
ratively exported, no Government aid will be recpiired to 
ensure the cultivation of the plant. 

Mr. Speede records a favorable opinion as to the strength 
of the cord made from the fibre, and gives in corroboration of 
his own the opinion of a nautical friend with reference to 
the use of specimen No. 9 as a deep sc'i line, and No. 8 for 
seizings, both being of great strength. 

It appears incumbent on me to give to the Society the re- 
sult of the experiments and of the knowledge I have gained 
regarding this particular product since I last wrote. I con- 
sider that I have found out that October and November, and 
April and May, or the periods when the Muddar blossom.s, 
and just before it ripens its seed, are the best times to 
cut the branches for the purpose of extracting the fibre; 
that it is necessary to let the cut branches dry for at least 
twenty-four hours before any attempt is made to separate 
the fibre ; — that steeping in water is injurious. The best plan 
is to select the straightest branches which are always the 
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longest ; on the second or third day afterwards the fibre is 
separated, the sticks arc slightly beaten^ especially at the joints, 
which ensures the bark, with the fibre attached, being peeled 
off without breaking. Now comes ihe difficulty; the work- 
men bite through the bark about the ctMitre of its length, 
they then hold the tissue of threads in one hand and sepa- 
rate the hark with the otlvu*. have tried hot and cold 
water, and all the arrangements known for the separation 
of hemp, or rather the [)rcparation of sunn, jute, ike.,, without 
success; as yet human teeth and nails are the mapipulators, 
l)ut it is not nnreasopalde to suppose that some die -ai pro- 
cess will he disc*)vcred by which the bark uill - ,j1v be 
separated from flu fibre. According to present r, •range- 
numts, 1 find lint the iPtmufact ire of the fibre costs more 
than a toji, .i:»d llia^ of the thread would not cost 

more than The great expense is in separating the 

fibre. I have had ample opportunities of knowing that 
the plant is greatly benefitted by being in the vicinity of 
cultivation, and therefore have no doubt f)f its produce 
being more valuable even if it should only be used as a 
hedge. 1 have made arrangements for planting and cultivat- 
ing a field of Mu Idar, and shall b? able > speak positively 
on the subject next year ; in the mean time I trust that the So- 
ciety will recommend similar experiments to he made in other 
parts of India. I have observed with considerable interest 
that attention has been attracted to the Muddar as likely to 
produce a substance like Gutta Percha. I have seen some 
shrubs in Assam and at Lucknow, from which a substance like 
India-rubber is produced, and it strikes me that the milk 
that exudes from those plants is very like the milk of the 
Miiddar, and my opinion is strengthened from the fact that 
all fibres made from the Miiddar are remarkably elastic. I 
have offered to give eight annas a seer for as mncli of the 
fibre as the people will produce ; this price is equal to £56 a 
ton. which is equivalent to twenty-eight maunds — the money 
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being converted at the rate of two shillings for a Rupee. 
The women and cliildren of a family could be employed in 
extracting the fibre, and would soon get into the way of do- 
ing it expeditiously. This year, owing to the favorable falls 
of rain in July and August, the plant has attained an unusual 
size^ and is more abundant than usual ; in fact, we may con- 
sider that it has been partially cultivated. I am convinced 
that if a suggestion made by Colonel Trcmenliere, of the Kii- 
ginccrs, to the eftect that the Muddar plant should be used as a 
liedge to protect desert land brought under cultivation from 
the encroachment of drift sand, is ever carried into elYect, it will 
not only accomplish the object proposed, but it will give a 
healthful impetus to the cultivation of the plant itself. At 
present, I think, if the Agri-IIorticultural Socu^ty vvouhl 
solicit the co-operation of Government to the extent of 
offering a reward, either in the shape of a pecuniary dcina- 
tion or public acknowledgment to the heads of any village 
community, in any part of our Indian Possessions, who pro- 
duced the best specimens as regards both quality and quan- 
tity of the fibre of the Muddar, with reference to its vidue as 
an article of commercial importance, in the year 18o4, it 
would be sufficient to stimulate private enterprise. I have 
before expressed my opinion that when that is fairly deve- 
loped there will be no occasion for further assistance. 

Having made up my mind to make up for former remiss- 
ness, I will now take leave of the Muddar, and endeavour to 
give an account of the progress that has been made in the 
district of Leia in the cultivation of Cotton, which will be more 
interesting to the Society generally and to the commercial 
members in particular. 

There is not, I believe, one village, in the whole of my 
district, without some small patches of cotton cultivation ; 
in fact all the clothes of the poorer classes are manufac- 
. lured at home. Prcviovis to our occupation of the country 
there was no trade ; and even now the export is of little value, 
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jiiul seldom extends beyond the precincts of the district ; 

I here are instances of more cotton being produced in a 
village than is required for the use of the inhabitants^ but the 
surplus is sent to a contiguous one. I have nevxn* passed 
through a village without seeing several cotton walks, in 
which cloth of tlie coarsest kind was being made, and at every 
cottage or well the cotton- wheel for making thread is 
busily turned. The indigenous cotton, as you will see from 
tlie specimens 1 intend sending to you, is of very short staple, 
but snowy-white and of apparently good texture. It would 
not, 1 imagine, be of much value as an article of export 
trade, that is for the Knglish market, especially as it cannot 
he produced for less than four pence a pound. Mr. Edge- 
worth, the (%)inmissioner at Mooltan, was, I believe, the first 
pv rsou who considered that the climate and soil in this 
j»art of India were favorable to the cultivation of Mexican 
cotton. 11 e gave some .seed to Capt. Farrington, the Deputy- 
(\jininissioncr at Khanghur, in April or May, 1851, who 
kindly sent some to me for ex'porimcnt. Although the season 
for planting was past, 1 determined to try what could be done. 
1 gave some seed to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Ramsoondluir 
Cjhosc, who took great care of them, ar incurred some ex- 
pense in carrying on the experiment. I sowed the seeds 
according to the instructions 1 received, namely, four seeds 
at intervals of four feet. The great rise of water in the 
inundation of July and August, 1851 , totally destroyed all the 
plants from the seed 1 had sown. The Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon was more fortunate, and the plants from the seeds given 
to him yielded a fair return, and a supply of seeds for the 
second year’s planting, which he made over to me ; his plants 
were allowed to remain in the ground, and although they were 
much neglected by the Zemindar, who ought to have looked 
after them, has yielded some good and full pods this year. 

Capt. Farrington sent some cotton seeds to Capt. Voyle 
early this year ; tlu'y were planted at the proper season : also 
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the seeds I obtained from the Sub-Assistant Suri^eon : and 
lastl}', Mr. Edi^e worth sent a supply to Major Ross, the Com- 
missioner of the Leia Division, who ^ave a large portion to me. 

I took a great interest in the cultivation of cotton, and 
always referred to Dr, Wight’s papers on the subject. 1 
found that the practice in this part of India was very similar 
to that followed in America, and that the seasons for plant- 
ing and gathering in the harvest were the same. 

The seed was sown as in the previous year, that is four 
seeds in t‘ach drill, and the drills were four feet from each 
other I the ground had been well prepared and manured pre- 
vious to sowing, and afterwards was ploughed over three or 
four times. The shrubs attained a great size, the stems and 
leaves bore evidence of a very luxuriant growth. In Septem- 
ber the leading shoots were stopped, which is a practice 
adopted throughout the district. There was an ample sup- 
ply of water ; the plants in my own garden were watered 
from a water-wheel erected on tlie bank of the nullah, as well 
as from the garden well ; but I have no reason to suppose that 
the produce is greater than in the other fields, nor can 1 
perceive any great diflerence between the produce of the seeds 
received this year, and tliat which may be considered ac- 
climated, as having been saved from last year’s produce 
by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon ; moreover, I am convinced 
that if the plants that have been tw'o years in the ground, 
had been properly taken care of, they would have produced 
the best cotton of all. 

Amongst the plants in my own and the public garden, 
there were some of the indigenous cotton that experienced 
the same treatment as the Mexican plants, but have not 
proved more productive than the plants cultivated by the 
ryots in the sandy soil on what was formerly the high bank 
of the Indus, which would seem to prove that the diflference 
of the product of the foreign and indigenous plant depends 
entirely on the seed. 
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The following is the result of actual weighments : — 

One pod of the produce of the Mexican cotton weighs 
more than four pods of the indigenous cotton. 

In the country cotton the seed is ecpial to tliree-foiirths, 
the cotton to one -fourth. 

In the Mexican cotton the seed is ecpiiil to less than two- 
thirds. 

One pod of Mexican cotton weighs, on an average, one 
dram and a half. The cotton when separated weighs from 
to 40 grains. 

'Fhe crop is not yet gathered in, and, tlicrefore, I cannot 
say what proportion the produce of a beegah of cotton from 
Mexican seed hears to that of a beegah from indigenous seed. 

The Society will be Jible to judge, from the specimens that 
I purpose forwarding, if the climate and soil of this part of 
the Punjaub are suited to the cultivation of the great staple, 
cotton. I sent small packets of seeds to be planted in dif- 
ferent parts of the district, and lu^ve not yet received any 
information as to the outturn, but hope to do so soon. It 
will be satisfactory to the Society to know that the Zemin- 
dars are convinced that the foreign seed is better than any 
other they can obtain ; they are anxious t get it, which is the 
best guarantee for its continued cultivation. 

The enclosed meteorological register, for which I am in- 
debted to the ISub-.Vssistant Surgeon, will prove that Dr. 
Wight was (piite correct in thinking that excessive heat 
would not interfere witli the successful cidtivation of cotton, 
'riie soil on which indigenous cotton flourishes best is appa- 
rently pure sand, but there is throughout the district much 
salt on the surface of the ground, and the water is frequently 
impregnated with salt. We are, I think, indebted to the 
clear sky and dry weather that obtains from the middle of 
September to the middle of November, for the clear, pure, 
brilliant white of even the indigenous cotton. The supply 
of water is ludimited. 
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I send you specimens of cotton from Mexiciin seed \t\ pod 
from different fields at Lcia, of cleaned cotton from ditto, 
and of thread ; and I also forward specimens of indiijenous 
cotton, the best I could procure, in order that every informa- 
tion may be afforded to tliose interested in the cultivation of, 
or trade in, cotton. 1 c»>nrid(‘ntly expect that in a very few 
years larijce exports will be made from tliis distri(*t. Before 
iinishiniij this letter J tliou^ht it rii^ht to examine the produce 
of indigenous cotton in all the fields, and was much pleas('d 
to find that there was good causi* to modify thi‘ opinion 
that the difference in the outturn was solely to be attril)uri (l 
to the seed. 1 find that the plants of indigtmous cotton, that 
were allowed to grow in the public garden amongst tin* Mexi- 
(am cottofi, arc very far superior to those growm near the 
town, and the produce much greater. Consulting the malti r 
of great importance, I have res(dv(‘d to send \ on the spc(*i- 
mens of the differeiit kinds of cotton hy dawk hanghy. The 
quantify of each is necessarily small, hut I hope it will he 
sufficient to enable the (‘xaminers to form corivel opinions. 
I will send larger quantities with the other specimens of 
agricultural produce, which shall he forwarded by waggon 
train from Lahore.^ Although my observations and experi- 
ments are limited to the district of Leia, 1 sincerely t rust that 
you will receive equally favorable accounts of 1 lie euiti\ ation 
of the cotton from Mexican seed from Mooltan, Kanghur, 
and the Derajat. 

In 185), I attempted to make some Silk. Tlirough the 
knowledge of a native friend I obtained some silkworms' eggs 
from Cashmere. The mulberry thrives very well in this neigh- 
bourhood ; I found that the leaf-buds did not open till late in 
the season, and wlien from the natural beat of the climate the 
(‘ggs were hatched, there were no mulberry leaves on which 
to feed the young worms; fortunately 1 had a large sii|)ply 
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i)f k‘ttiice plant in iny garden, which made an excellent sub- 
stitute. The eggs were sent from Cashmere in a lotah, with- 
out any paper or cloth, and there was some difficulty in find- 
ing out how they were to be successfully hatched ; and 1 was 
absi‘nt at the time when the worms first made their appear- 
ance. A native friend suggested tiiat the lettuce leaves should 
be dro})ped into the lotah, and after tliey had been there a short 
time they were taken out, and it was found that the young 
worms had attached themselves to them ; a fresh supply of 
leaves were put into the lotah with the same result, and so on, 
until all the worms had been extricated and placed in trays. 
By the time the worms luid arrived at the second change, there 
was an ample supply of young mulberry leaves : the progress 
of the worms was very satisfactory up to the last change of 
ti)e skin, from which time the heat of the weather, which 
was steadily increasing, appeared to have considerable eftect 
on them ; very many sickened, turned yellow, and died, some 
made tolerably good cocoons, but I had to teach the carpen- 
ters to make the reels ; — unluckily 1 had brought no model 
from Lucknow, and thus they were very imperfect ; then I had 
to teacli some j)ersons how to reel olT the silk, and many co- 
coons were expended whilst they were varning. It will not 
be considered surprising that the silk was eventually very 
inferior ; there was nothing however to prevent a repetition 
of the experiment, and I procured a good quantity of eggs ; 
unfortunately, when the great inundation occurred in July 
and August, 1 was obliged to abandon my house, and the 
lotah containing the eggs was exposed to the heat, which at 
the time was intense, and must have destroyed the eggs, 
for no worms were fortlicoming the next season. 1 have not 
repeated the experiment, but 1 purpose doing so if I can get 
some t*ggs from Cashmere, although I am not sanguine of 
success, as in this climate there is not sufficient time for the 
development of the worm between the period when young 
mulberry loaves cannot be obtained and the comniencemeni 
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I send you specimens of cotton from Mexican seed in pod 
from different fields at Leia, of cleaned cotton from ditto, 
and of thread ; and I also forward specimens of indiii^enous 
cotton, the best I could ]irocure, in order that every informa- 
tion may be afforded to those interested in the cultivation of, 
or trade in, cotton. I confidently expect that in a very fi'w 
years larice exports will be made from this district. Before 
finishin*^ this letter 1 thoui^ht it right to examine the produce 
of indigenous cotton in all the fields, and was much pleased 
to find that there was good cause to modify the opinion 
that the difference in the outturn was solely to be attributed 
to the seed. I find th/it the plants of indigenous cotton, that 
were allowed to grow in the public garden amongst the Mexi- 
can cotton, arc very far superior to those grown near the 
town, and the produce much greater. Considering the matter 
of great importance, I have resolved to send you the speci- 
mens of the different kinds of cotton by dawk banghy. The 
quantity of each is necessarily small, but 1 hope it will be 
sufficient to enable the examiners to form correct opinions. 
I will send larger quantities with the other specimens of 
agricultural produce, which shall be forwarded by waggon 
train from Lahore.* Although my observations and experi- 
ments are limited to the district of Lcia, I sincerely trust that 
you will receive equally favorable accounts of the cultivation 
of llie cotton from Mexican seed from Mooltan, Kanglmr, 
and the Derajat. 

In 1851, I attempted to make some Silk. Tliroiigh the 
knowledge of a native friend I obtained some silkworms’ eggs 
from Cashmere. The mulberry thrives very well in this neigh- 
bourhood ; I found that the leaf-buds did not open till late in 
the season, and when from the natural beat of the climate the 
eggs were hatched, there were no mulberry leav^cs on which 
to feed the young worms ; fortunately 1 had a large supply 
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of lettuce plant in iny garden, which made an excellent sub- 
stitute. The eggs were sent from Cashmere in a lotah, with- 
out any paper or cloth, and there was some difficulty in find- 
ing out how they were to be successfully hatched ; and I was 
absent at tlie time when the worms first made their appear- 
ance. A native friend suggested that the lettuce leaves should 
be dr(»ppe(l into the lotah, and after they had been there a short 
time they were taken out, and it was found that the young 
worms had attached themselves to them ; a fresh supply of 
leaves were put into the lotah with the same result, and so on, 
until all the worms had been extricated and placed in trays. 
By the time the worms had arrived at the second change, there 
was an ample supply of young mulberry leaves : the progress 
of the worms was very satisfactory up to the last change of 
the skin, from which time the heat of the weather, which 
was steadily increasing, appeared to have considerable effect 
on them ; very many sickened, turned yellow^, and died, some 
made tolerably good cocoons, but I had to teach the carpen- 
ters to make the reels ; — unluckily I had brought no model 
from Lucknow, and thus they were very imperfect ; then I had 
to teach some persons how to reel off the silk, and many co- 
coons were expended whilst they were earning. It will not 
be considered surprising that the silk was eventually very 
inferior ; there w'as nothing however to prevent a repetition 
of the experiment, and 1 procured a good quantity of eggs ; 
unfortunately, wdien the great inundation occurred in July 
and August, I was obliged to abandon my house, and the 
lotah containing the eggs was exposed to the heat, which at 
the time was intense, and must have destroyed the eggs, 
for no worms WTre forthcoming the next season. I have not 
repeated the experiment, but I purpose doing so if I can get 
some eggs from Cashmere, although I am not sanguine of 
success, as in this climate there is not sufficient time for the 
development of the worm between the period when young 
mulberry leaves cannot be obtained and the commencement 
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of very hot weather^ the extent of which may be ascertained 
by a reference to the meteorological register. We cannot, I 
think, reasonably expect to cultivate silk as a staple in this 
part of the Punjaub ; at the same time I have no doubt that 
in the other parts, where there is more moisture and less dry 
heat, it may be produced to great advantage. The people here 
ought not to care about it if the climate and soils are found 
to be suitable to the production of cotton, indigo, sugar, 
the poppy, hemp, castor-oil, and tobacco, and more espe- 
cially if the Muddar becomes a staple, and the plant that 
yields soda can be extensively cultivated ; the extensive 
pasture lands aftbrd excellent food for sheep, cattle, and 
camels. 

There has been a great demand for Wool for the Bombay 
market this year, which has caused a great increase in price. 
Hitherto it has been considered of so little importance that 
it was given to servants as a portion of their pay, but this 
year it is selling for 10 or II rupees a inaund. The agent 
of a Bombay merchant passed through Leia a few days ago, 
who was anxious to buy any quantity of wool, hut he found 
that the supply had been exhausted ; he said that once 
before he came to this part of the country and purchased 
a large quantity of wool at four rupees a maund. Then no 
one seemed to consider it of any value ; now he would be 
glad to give the price mentioned above. I wdll include some 
specimens of wool in the large parcel. 

The cultivation of Sugar is increasing, but as yet very little 
is exported, except to Mooltan from the southern part of the 
district. 

Indigo has alw\iys been cultivated to u small extent, as it 
is purchased by the Aifghan merchants on their return from 
liindoostan. The high beegah-rate levied by former rulers 
and other taxes limited the cultivation, but for the last four 
jTcars the produce has been sensibly increased ; but sufficient 
is not produced to keep down the price which is steaidily 
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increasing. In 1849 it sold from 30 to 35 rupees a maund, 
this year it has fetched as high as 52 rupees a maund. 

The Poppy is not extensively cultivated, because there is no 
market; but I have been informed by competent authority 
tliat it could be produced to any extent and, with improi^ed 
manipulation, would be of as good quality as any grown in 
India. 

The Tobacco is very coarse, but as it grows luxuriantly 
I presume that under proper cultivation it might prove a 
valuable product. 

The plant from which soda is produced, (I have had some 
prepared, which is of a snow-white color and beautifully and 
perfectly chrystallised) might be cultivated to any extent, 
if the tracts on which it grows naturally were enclosed. At 
present, the camels when grazing eat the greater portion of 
the crop. Prepared in the shape of soojee it is used in the 
])rcparatiou of soap and for bleaching purposes. 

The Hemp and Castor-Oil plants are little cultivated, but 
they thrive wonderfully and might be cultivated as hedges. 
There are some excellent specimens at Leia and in different 
])arts of the district. 

In every part of the district in the low lands, near the 
Indus, there are extensive patches of land on which the 
Khana grass grows wild and attains a great height; the 
lower portion, that is from six to eight feet, is used for 
thatching huts, the upper portion is converted into 
moonj rope, of which immense quantities are exported, 
principally to Lahore and other large towns ; and the 
finest parts, near the long silky flower, are manufactured into 
sirkec. 

The Date trees afford materials for mats, very neat and 
strong baskets, &c., &c. 

In this letter I have confined my remarks to articles of 
commercial importance ; in future ones I will give an ac- 
count of our forest and forest-trees, of the result of our 
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cultivation of vegetables, and lastly, of the flower gardens, — 
as leisure and opportunity serve. 

Before concluding, I must assure you that I will take 
every care of any seeds or cuttings which the Society may 
wish to be introduced into this part of the country, and that 
I shall be happy to send in return any specimens of the pro- 
ducts of this part of the Punjab. 

There is a circumstance regarding the soil and the efleet 
of climate which appears to me worthy of notice, which is 
that the vitality of seeds or bulbs is not destroyed either by 
the extreme heat or by the liberal use of water. When tlu^ 
proper season returns, self-sown seeds germinate, and the 
produce is generally e(pial, not infrecpiently superior, to that 
from the original seeds ; many of delicate flowers — such as 
the Portulaca^ Petunia and Salvia — were not destroyed by 
being under W’ater during the great inundation in IHol, 
whilst sweet peas, wall-flowers, stocks, Clarkias, varieties 
of pinks, coreopsis, Flos Adonis, mignonette Sec. with 
all the convolvulus tribe and ipomeas — came up in the great- 
est abundance. The great size that shrubs, vegetables, and 
flowers attain is very remarkable ; wc have had artichokes 
that were six inches in diameter, two of which wciglied more 
than a seer, and of excellent flavor, and I have at present 
several plants of the Ipomwa rubra cierulea covered with the 
richest blossom, each flower of which is four and a half inches 
in diameter. 

I really must finish this letter, with the expression of a 
hope that other members of the Society may be induced to 
make known the result of their observation and experience. 
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J<c.’tiirii of tl](? .'ivcrag’o height of the Thermometer in the shade at Leia 
in the i’nnjab, from January to October 1852, with the highest and lowest 
tenij)eratiirc in each moiitli in the shade and tlic sun’s rays. Observations 
taken by Sub* Assistant Surgeon liamsoondhur Ghose. 
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Kemarks. 


P.S. — 1 have sent yo\i by dawk banghy to Lahore, and 
from thence by waggon train, the specimens mentioned in 
tlie accompanying list, wliich will I trust reach you in safety 
and prove acceptable to the Society. 
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Specimens of Cotton, tkc . 

Box No. I. 

No. I Mexican cotton ^rown in Capt. Hollin^s"s garden, 
this years’ seed from Mr. Edi^cworth. 

No. 2 (Upper Row) Mexican cotton from Kiicherree field, 
this years’ seed. 

No. li Mexican cotton from Public Ciardcn. 

Box No. 2. 

No. 4 { Lower Row) Indii^enoiis cotton ^oown n(‘ar t he tow n 
of Leia. 

No. r> Indigenous cotton from Public (iardi'n. 

No. 0 (Upper Row) Do. do. from Hollings's garden. 

No. 7 Thread from Mexican cotton from Public (larden. 

No. 9 Do. Indigenous do. grown near the town. 

(i. K. 11. 

Notice reyardlny certain descriptions of Rattans and fih runs 

yielding plants from Arracan. By Capt. F. W. Uiplev, 

Junior Assistant Commissioner of Arracan. 

My dear Sir, — I have, by favor of Mr. A. T. T. Peter- 
son, sent you for the Society a box containing five kinds 
of Rattan and three young trees, from the bark of which the 
Mhugs inauiifacture a good strong rope. Enclosed is a 
memorandum shewing the rates they are sold in the Akyab 
Bazar, and the length they grow tj>, and for what purpose 
they are generally used. I wjis in hopes of sending you 
some of the raw fibre, and some small pieces of the rope 
manufactured from the same, also specimens of the canes, 
but they have not yet been brought in ; I will however send 
them by the next opportunity. 

Akyab, Arracan: 2nd Nov. ^ 1852. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I find cane No. B on the list 
i.s looking so sickly that I am afraid it will not. r(‘ach alive. 
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1 have tlierefore taken it nut of the box, and will seifd some 
j)Iant8 of it next month. 

Memorandum of Rattans. 

No, 1. Khayan Rattan. — Very common on the banks of 
the several creeks in Arracan, procurable in lem^ths of 12 feet. 
2(X) whole canes for the rupee — used in house building, and 
for weaving baskets, tkc. Seldom exceeds 30 feet in length. 

N», 2. ll(?d rattan, — not so useful as No. 1, not being 
so durable. — used in the same way, procurable in lengths of 
10 to II feet, average price 400 whole canes for the rupee. 
This seldom exceeds 30 feet in length. 

No, 3. Napat rattan. This is a very durable cane, and 
much used in the sewing of the native boats, — it is dear, not 
more than oO cam's of 12 feet being generally procurable for 
a ru[)ee. It grows however to a great length, and is often 
to he procured loO feet long. 

No. 4. Krat rattan. — This is the most durable of the four 
and is used in various ways, particularly as fastening for the 
bamboo fishing nets used by the Mhugs. This is generally sold 
in lengtiis of JO to 80 feet, only 4 or .5 being procurable for 
the rupee. It is often found as long as 130 to 150 feet. 

No. 5. Thoing rattan. — This is also • ery durable, and used 
in various ways, procurable in lengths of 40 to 50 feet, but 
generally sold in lengths of 10 feet, at the rate of 100 per 
rupee. 

The fibrous bark Plants or Trees. 

No. 1. Called Shan nc. — ^This is a large tree, which 
grows in all the jungles of Arracan, to the height of 30 feet 
or so, in girt about 24 or 27 inches, the bark is stript off, 
soaked in water, and treated the same as Jute. From the 
fibrous material a stronge rope is made by the Mhugs. The 
raw material is procurable in the Akyab bazar for about 2 
rupees the maund. 

No. 2. Called Shan phrus. — The same as the above. 
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Spccimem of Agave Cant ula from Indore. 


No. 3. Bat, haran Shan. — The .sanu* as the other two hut 
is scarce, and not procurubic in uny (ptuntity. I iiave /leuT 
seen this for sale in the baxar. 

I have sent you by this steamer two boxes eontainini^ 
No. 1. Khayan. specimens, as per margin, of the Rattan 
Plants, and hope they will reach safe- 
ly, and also a hox with some of the 
,, 4. Krat, )>raw and manufactured material of each 

of the Shan plants, and one each of 
the rattans. They are numbered so 
,, 7 - Pokoung, J that you will he able to recognize them. 
In addition to the o canes I gave you in my memorandum, 
there are now included — 

No. 6. Labau. — The same description of rattan as \o. I. 
No. 7- Pokoung. — This is a very useful and duralde cam'; 
it is used in basket-making, &c., it varies in length from 1(K) 
to 150 feet, — and is procurable in any (juantity, price iii 
proportion to length, from 1 to 2 annas a cane. 

I hope these will reach in better order than those sent last 
month. 

I remain, ^<cc., 

F. Ripley. 

Akyab: I 2//4 Dec., 1852. 

Report on specimens of the fibre of Agave (Uintula from Indore. 
Communicated by R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Re.ndent at 
Indore. 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural Society, Calcutta. 

Sib, — I have the honour to forward copy of a letter from 
Dr. G. Tranter, Surgeon in charge of the United Malwa 
Contingent, together Avith some specimens of the fibre of the 
Aloe,* and shall be glad if they prove acceptable. 

* Dr. Tranter has furnished .speettnons of tlie plant, whieti llr. Falconer 
reco!Dfni/.es hs bclonufiiipf to Jltjnve ('avtula. — Ens. 


„ 5. Thoing, 
,, (). Labau, 


,, 2 . Red Rattati, 
.5 3. Napat, 
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2. 1 may mention that I have heard that formerly the heel 
ropvs used hy tlie Piiidarees, were made of this fibre, but 
that it does not at present appear to be applied to any pur- 
pose. 

I have &c., 

Imjoiik Rksidency: U. N. C. IlAMri/rox. 

27 /A Aprils 18o2. liesidtnf. 

To Rohert North Collie Hamilton, Esq., 

Resident at Indore. 

Sir, — A few days a<(o whilst superintending some public 
buildings in course of erection at this place, my work was 
brought to a stand still for want of Bukkul,^^ the fibrous 
bark of the roots of certain trees which is used in this part of 
India as a cheap substitute for string and cord. None of this 
material was obtainable at the time in the Bazar, and on my 
asking whether any thing else could be used in its stead, one 
of my men brought to me some of the large fleshy leaves 
of the Aloe, and tore them into strips of about half an inch 
broad, saying, they were strong, and would answer every 
purpose. 

On looking at these strips attentively I found that I could 
pull out single fibres (with a little care) measuring from 
twenty to thirty inches in length, and they appeared so 
strong that I was at once led to try" and separate a t|uantity 
of them for further examination, and 1 succeeded. 

I soaked a nuinber of the fresh leaves for a week in a tub 
of water ; then had them taken out and well beaten with a 
stick ; the outer skin of the leaves was in this way detached, 
and 1 found the rest to consist altogether of beautiful fibres 
merely bound together by gelatinous cellular tissue. 

1 then put them into fresh water, and after two or three 
days, Imd them beaten a second time, and well washed in 
several diflerent waters. 
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The result has pleased me so much that I make no apoloiify 
for brins^in^ it at once officially to your notice, and with 
this letter I forward three specimens of the material in three 
stages of preparation. Number 1 shews the fibres in bands 
of about half an inch in breadth^ in the precise state in which 
they exist in the leaf, some of the coarse cellular tissue 
still holding them together. 

Number 2, — is a similar specimen but has been more 
carefully washed and cleaned. The l)undles of fibres are 
Jiowever still to be seen as in Number 1. 

Number 3, — shews the material in a more advanced state; 
the separate bundles of fibres have been carefully washed 
and rinsed, and then the fibres separated by hand from 
the impurities observable in Number 1 and 2, 

As I am altogether ignorant of the mechanical processes 
by which Jutc', Hemp, Sunn, and such like materials arc pre- 
pared for the market, you must not look upon these as fair 
examples of what this article is capable of; but I desire 
chiefly to solicit your attention to three points, viz : 

1st. To the length of the fibres, and to the strength and 
beauty of the raw material ; 

2iidly. To the fact that the plant producing it grows freely 
in Malwa, and requires little or no cultivation. 

3rdly. To the very simple process above detailed for sepa- 
rating the fibre from the other parts of the plant. 

I have, ^:c., 

(Sd.) Gkouge Tuaxter. 

Surgeon United Malwa Contingent. 

Minute by Capt, A. Thompson. — I have tested the Aloe 
fibres from Indore, and find the’ .strength quite equal to 
the best Russian hemp. It would answer very well for the 
running-rigging of ships. The staple is much shorter tha?) 
that of hemp, which is somewhat against its being favora- 
bly looked iq)on by Ship Captains. 
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A considerable quantity of fibre exactly similar has 
lately been imported from the Malabar coasts and I have 
made some into rope, which very much resembles Manilla 
rope, but time is required to test its durability. The value 
here at present is about five Rupees per bazar maund, but 
were it once brought into general use, it would no doubt 
command a higher price. 

A. Thompson. 

Minute by Mr. Joseph tVillis — I believe that this descrip- 
tion of fibre is not new to the Society. I think that I have 
seen better prepared specimens than these of Dr. George 
Tranter. 

These show, from some cause which I am not able to ex- 
plain, a degree of tenderness which ought not to belong to 
them. 

Whatever merit the Aloe fibre may possess, — and I am not 
about to underrate it, — it has, I think, to meet with the 
competition of so many others of superior and well-known 
value in the great marts of the world, that its value is pro- 
bably to be best found in its own localities of growth for 
local uses. But the question still remai aA as to the possi- 
bility of producing and exporting it to other markets, prox- 
imate or distant, from those of its own locality, so as to 
afford remuneration. 

Joseph Willis. 

Calcutta: ./wwe 8/A, 1852. 
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Results of the trial at the Hill Station of Mussoorec of the 

North American Fruit Trees imported in Ice per Epami- 

NONDAs” in the early part of 1850. 

To the Secy, to the Agri-Horticultnral Society of India. 

Sir, — By desire of the Ilon’ble tlie Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, I have the honor to forward copy of a letter to my 
address from the Secretary to the Government, N. W. P., 
No. 464, dated the 15th ultimo, with its enclosures, com- 
municating the results of the trial of the North American 
fruit trees imported by Mr. Ladd, on board the Epaminon- 
das early in 1850, at the Hill Station of Mussooree. 

2. Detailed particulars regarding the manner in which the 
plants were packed when put on board the ship, are contained 
in the correspondence printed in Part 2, of Vol. VII. of the 
Society’s Journal (p. 172)- The plants were not put up hi 
Ward’s (glazed) cases, but simply in closed deal boxes, 
stowed among the ice blocks in the hold, 

3. The results upon the whole are satisfactory. Dr. 
Jameson’s letter enumerates 20 varieties of fruit trees im- 
ported by the Epaminondas, which appear to have been fully 
established at Mussooree. 

4. With reference to the concluding part of Mr. Muir’s 
letter, it is to be regretted Mr. Ladd had not repeated the spi- 
rited and interesting venture, which succeeded so well in the 
case of the Epaminondas. 

H. C. Box. Garden : H. Falconku, M. D., 

Ith Aprily 1853. Superintendent. 


To IL Falconer, Esq,, M. D., 

Superintendent H, C, B. Garden^ Calcutta. 

^N“V^ir*}SiR, — With reference to the correspondence noted 
in the margin, I am directed to transmit to you the accom- 
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From Supt.Botl. Gardens,"] panying copy of a letter from the 
Calcutta, dated the 20tli Superintendent of the Botanical 

dated the 4tli { Gardens, N. W. Provinces, dated the 
of April, 1850. J 5th instant, No. 150, respecting the 

American fruit trees made over to his care. 

2nd. His Honor recommends that the results now reported, 
be communicated by you to the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, with any further observations which your ex- 
])ericnce and knowledge of the subject may suggest. It 
seems to the Lieut. -Governor most desirable that the expe- 
riment once thus far successful, should be, if possible, re- 
])eated, witli such additional precautions, as past experience 
may suggest. The Lieut.-Governor will gladly sanction any 
moderate expense that may be necessary for the attainment 
of the object. 

I have, 8i,e. 

A(;ua : (Sd.) W. Muir, 

15/// March. 1853. Secy. Govt. N. IV. P. 


To W. Muir, Ksq., 

Secretary to the Government / . IV. P., Agra. 

DqijSiR, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 2230, dated the 16tli of November last, with 
enclosure, and in reply to state, that the American fruit trees 
therein alluded to, were forwarded to Allahabad by a Go- 
vernment steamer on the 30th April, 1850, and from thence 
by bullock train to Saharunpoor, and no means were, nor 
could be, taken to secure for them a winter climate after 
leaving Calcutta. In America the plants were removed from 
the ground at the beginning of winter, or when they were 
leafless, and in a torpid state, and were kept in this condi- 
tion, until their arrival in this country, by being packed in 
Ward’s cases, whicli were buried in ice in the hold of the 
American Vessel Epnminondas. By this treatment they 
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wore prevented from budding during the voyage. On be- 
ing removed from their ice-bed, the buds immediately com- 
menced to swell, and before they reached Saharunpoor many 
of the plants had formed shoots several inches in length. In 
my letter, No. 192, dated 24th May, 1H50, to the address of 
Mr. Secretary Thornton, I gave a detailed statement regarding 
their condition on their arrival at Saharunpoor. As soon as 
arrangements could be made they were all sent to Muasoorce, 
where most of them did well until the setting in of the rains, 
when many, owing to the superabundant moisture, were des- 
tro 5 'ed. The fall of rain during the season of 1851-52 was com- 
paratively very great, amounting to about 85 inches. The 
winter, too, was exceedingly severe, snow having fallen to a 
depth of several feet, and although all the plants were well 
manured, and carefully protected with grass, several perished. 

The following is a list of the American plants now planted 


out and in good order in the Mussooree Gar 


1. Flemish Beauty Pear, . . 

2. Hull do. do. 

3. Pusse Colmar, do. 

4. Glout Mooreean, do, 

5. Red Astrachan Apple, . . 

6. Early Bough, do. 

7. Peach, do. 

8. Kerry Pippin, do. 

9. Greengage Plum, 

10. Jefferson^s do. 

11. Greengage do. 

12. Imperatrice Plum, 

13. Bleckes yellow gage Plum, 

14. Honeysuld Cherry, 

15. Florence, do. 

16. Large long Bavarian Cherry, 

17. Black Tartarian do. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


plant. 

J5 
• > 

,, 

. 9 ? 

59 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


1 


18. Lady Sweet Apple, . . 1 
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19. White Currant, .. .. I pJant. 

20. Red do 1 


Total, 24 Plants. 
I have ike. 

Saiiarunpoor : (Sd.) W. Jameson, 

March 5, 1853. Supt. Bot. Gar. N. IV. l\ 


Correspondence regarding the Rheea fibre of Assam (Urtica 
tenacisshua^ Roxb.) and its value in the English market. 

[Communicated by the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces.] 

To Colonel F. Jenkins, 

Commissioner of Revenue^ Assam. 

Sir, — I have the honor to advise you of the despatcli, by 
a inugazine store-boat in charge of Sub-Conductor Courtney, 
of 15 bales of Rheea and Bmhmeria fibre prepared by Major 
S. F. Ilannay in the manner which he has found to be best 
adapted for the Home market. 

2nd. Major liaiinay’s praiseworthy exertions to bring these 
valuable grasses into the notice they n erit are well known 
to you and, I believe, to the Board of Revenue. Having put 
himself into communication with Mr. William Samrster of 
London, he was solicited by that gentleman to prepare and 
send home half a ton of the grass cleaned and packed like one 
of the samples previously sent. By great perseverance, and 
at some expense. Major Hannay has collected and prepared 
this (quantity, but considers it best to place it at the disposal 
of the Board of Revenue and Government, for which purpose 
he has made it over to me, with the correspondence on the 
subject that took place between Mr. Sangster and himself. 

3rd. I beg to annex herewith copy of Major Hannay^s 
letter to my address, and extracts from the communications 
of Mr. Sangster referred to therein. 
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4th. A portion of the contents of the bales was raised in 
a spot of ground near the Jail, enclosed by iny predecessor 
and retained by me for experimental cultivation of this de- 
scription. 

nth. Rather more than three l)ighas or just about an acre 
of this plot is planted with Rheea, which last season gave 
seven Indian muns of fibre, the whole of which I made over 
to Major Hannay in aid of the experiment, and it is now in- 
cluded in the bales sent down. 

6th. It is not necessary for me to enter into any disqui- 
sition in regard to the nature of these fibres which have been 
reported on and noticed by scientific gentlemen and learned 
Societies. There can be no question, either, as to their value 
when properly prepared ; but in regard to the extension of 
cultivation of the Rheea to meet the probable demands of the 
Home market I would venture to suggest the expediency of 
some assistance being given on the part of the (lovernment. 

7th. I believe the best method would be for Government 
to offer a premium of so much a ton on all that is produced 
for three or four years. At present the cultivation is restricted 
to a particular class, the Dooms or fishermen, and tlie only 
use made of the fibre is in the manufacture l)y them of nets. 
For this purpose the fibre sells in the bazar at as much as 
8 annas the seer. The price is high only because the quan- 
tity raised and required has hitherto been so sniidl, but to 
introduce its more general cultivation it would, I think, be 
necessary to hold out at first a greater inducement than the 
price offered by Mr. Sangster. To offer a premium would 
be better than to have an experimental Government farm, for 
there is no mystery in the process of rearing the plant, and 
the premium would stimulate the ryotts equally with the 
speculator. 

I have &c. 

Dibrogiiur : (Sd.) E. T. Dai-ton, 

!«/ March,, 1853. Collector, 
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To Captain E. T. Dalton, 

Collector of Luckimpore^ Dibrooghur. 

Sir, — I beg leiive to acquaint you that from the produce 
of the Jail and iiiy own garden, together with what I have 
procured from the Meerees near Dibrooghur, I have now by 
me about half a ton weight of the Rheea (China) and Bcehmeria 
grass, which, with a view to its being brought forward as an 
article of value in the Englisli Market, I am anxious to dis- 
pose of in the manner most likely to answer this object ; 
and as I have already brought to the notice of Government, 
through the Board of Revenue, the method of cultivating 
and preparing these fibres, and my wish to do all in my 
power to introduce their flax or hemp to the notice of ma- 
nufacturers in England, I think I can do nothing better 
than to enclose you two letters I have lately received from 
Mr. Win. Sangster of London, to whom I sent last year a 
small (juantity of Rheea and Biehmeria grass, and to pro- 
pose that the present crop should be sent either to that 
gentleman, or direct to any East India Broker in London, 
who would test the real value of these fibres in the market. 

2nd. You will observe that Mr. Sangster offers to pay 
£20 per ton for any quantity in Calcu ta. This, however, 
lor an article which approaches so nearly in quality to the 
best flax, is a low price ; and when I assure you that under 
the method of preparation adopted by the Chinese and my- 
.sclf it costs at least 5 Rupees per maund, you will see that 
it can scarce be sent to Calcutta at the price offered ; however, 
it is to be hoped that some cheaper method of preparation 
from the stalk may yet be adopted, in which case, consider- 
ing the advantages of such quantities of available land in 
Upper Assam, I venture to say the Rheea would under-sell 
all other flax in the Home market. 

I beg to add that there are 15 Bales made up as Mr. 
Sangster suggests ; 10 of these are Rheea (Chinese) grass and 
5 of the Boehmeria grass or hemp. With regard to Mr. 
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Saiigster’s letters, which .ire enclosed in original, you are at li- 
berty to send them as they are, or to make siicli extracts as 
you may think proper from them. 

I have, &c., 

Dibrooghltr : (Sd.) S. F. Hannay. 

24//^ February^ 1853. Comdg, at Dibrooghur, 

To Major Hannay, 

Dear Sir, — I have to return you many thanks for the 
handsome present you have made me of 5 bales of Rheeji, 
the first that have ever been imported into the country, 
(through the letter from Colonel Jenkins addressed to 
Messrs. Cantor and Co.) 

I cannot by this mail send you all the information I could 
wish, having received the bales only a few days since, and 
have only been enabled to get a small quantity hackled, but ac- 
cording to the opinion of my broker there will bo a very 
extensive market for this article which, no doubt, will soon 
become one of great importance to India, 

Dr. Wallich has seen it and is much pleased, and I have 
just received a note from him dated August 5th, in which he 
says — The Rheea fibre you sliowed me is indeed a vast a- 
chievement. I am entitled to speak decisively in this matter 
because I utterly failed in producing the article as did one far 
greater than me, namely, the celebrated Dr. Roxburgh ; so 
much more credit is due to Col. Jenkins and to Major 
Hannay for their complete success.^^ 

The samples that I received in 1850, from Messrs. Cantor 
and Co., and which I understood wen? forwarded by you, 
were unfortunately destroyed by being saturated with bilge 
water rendering them rotten, otherwise we should have made 
some experiments with them. 

Having determined to abandon the original idea of making 
a very beautiful article to compete with silk, after three years 
of trouble and expense, I have fallen back upon flax and 
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Jicmp, where the msirket is much larger, and I can sell as much 
as you please to grow ; but the price would not be quite so 
high, and if I pay freight, insurance and all charges, I could 
give you ^20 per ton delivered in Calcutta, and which price 
with all expenses would not leave me much margin. 

The best of the kinds in the 4 bales is the enclosed sam- 
ple ; the stinging nettle would not fetch a remunerating 
price and the kind that has been wetted had better be left 
in its original state like enclosed sample. 

1 should be glad if you could forward me 10 tons as soon as 
possible, and if you will have the kindness to inform me by 
next mail, if possible, how the cultivation is to be managed, as 
I see by the letter from Col. Jenkins to Messrs. Cantor and 
C(K that you do not intend dealing in the article yourself, and 
I presume the natives would cultivate on their own account. 
But I write to Messrs. Cantor and Co, by this mail more fully 
on this subject ; — at all events I hope and trust no time will 
be lost. 

the full length, 
; this is the pre- 
ferable way. I need scarcely say that every thing depends 
upon the quality of the Rheea and the cleanly w^ay in which 
it is got up ; the bale packed full-length, in my opinion, w'as 
every thing to be desired. 

Awaiting your’s, &c. 

(Sd.) William Sangsteu. 

London: Augmtj 18t52. 


In the 5 Packages, one was packed 


thus 




Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Sangster, of 
London^ dated 2Ath December^ 1852. 

I have just received your letter of the 5th October, and 
although you say you cannot enter into the speculation of 
(Miltivation of the Rheea in a commercial manner, I am much 
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gratified to find you will still continue to rear it, and that you 
will shortly be able to ship me another half ton, and I trust 
that the expense that it costs to cultivate and prepare similar 
to the 5 bales w'ould be much lessened by its being carried on, 
on a large scale. Depend upon it, its only a question of time, 
it must come into the market. I have shown it to several of 
our flax spinners, and they one and all admire it very much, 
and are only waiting to receive a quantity to begin upon. 1 
must tell you that one fl^x merchant in London wants me 
to take his contract for one hundred tons, but acting under 
the advice of our E. I. Broker, who savs it is of no use taking 
contracts, as he will take upon hin s^ii to say he will sell 
any quantity, however large, at pub sale. 

have consulted with our Kngiii .*er who prepared all 
our China grass so beautifully, and he says your samples are 
equal to the best sorts from China ; and, by the bye, I have 
several bales of that article comiuL*’ direct from Shanghai, 
which I am told is the cheapest market, bcin^, determined to 
get all the information possible relative to Rheea. 

“ The question now arises how is the Rhi ea to be cultivated 
I have been advised to join a few capitalist*' » > form a small 
Company ; the capital required would not uc • .d by fol- 

lowing your example, going on quietly, I th’uk w ,ald be the 
best plan, as it must be done with dctermi.iation, aii l with- 
out fearing to lose a few hundred pounds at the outset. At all 
events I will await your next shipment, as it is in the capa- 
city of importer that I think we should stand and let our 
larger manufacturers do the rest, precisely the same as is 
done in the flax and hemp market, of which between three 
and four millions pounds sterling worth is annually imported 
into England ; only look at this enormous sum, and it seems 
perfectly ridiculous that we cannot import Rheea from India. 

(True Copies) 

(Sd.) H. Vetch. 

Offy, Rev, Commr, 
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THE PLANT YIELDING THE “RICE PAPER* OF CHINA. 

jR.rtrarl oj a Iftter from ,1. C. JiowRiyo, Esq., of Iloufj-Kong^ dated 
]5//i Auffusl, 1S.V2, to Dll. F. .J. Moi at, CalculUt. 

You in;iy perhaps liave seen l)y the iiewsjiapcrs that we have, at 
lengtli, sueeeetlei] in procuring livinp; specimens of the plant from the 
pith of \\L:<‘h the curious substance known as “ Rice paper” is pre- 
pared, :nii! the subject may not ho without intere.st to you and 
your frieiuls, 1 avail niy.'jclf of Capt. Turnbuirs return to India to 
forward to vr)u a smal) jiacket containing a few ]iieces of the said 
pith as 1» c.pjicars A\!\en ilie bark and wood are detached, and before 
it jirrpared for cutting into ]iapcr. 

I .-im not yi‘t in posses‘i(»n of suHicient information to be able to 
explain exactly tlie jiroeess of cutting the paper, but it appears that 
these picevs of pith are first converted into cylinders (by what 
means \m‘ know not, but 1 ])Ossess one of the cylinders), and a sharp 
instrument being then employed, the cylinders are out into thin sheets 
follcuving ihc‘ curve of the material which is thus, as it were, unrol- 
Ic d like a papyrus, 

Tlie gc; eral si/e of tliese cylinders, as exposed for sale, is three 
n* long aiul .jboul one inch in diameter, yielding sheets of three 
i.i't'rs '.hiMie; thir.e are used in enormous (piantities by the 
('h’.m'se i(u* the inanui’acture of artificial flowers. 

Of the live plants 1 procured, two have been forwarded to Sir 
Win. Hooker, and two others go to Enghuid by the next mail steam- 
er. I am in Jiopcs of obtaining other specimens however, in which 
case I shall have much pleasure in sending one to the Botanical 
Garden at Calcutta. 

THE TUKAEE AS A (U)OD LOCALITY FOR KAISING EXOTIC COTTON. 

EHract of a Utter from A. C. Wilsox, Esq., C. 8., dated Moradahad^ 
Mth September, 1852. 

I have just returned from examining my Cotton Plantation in the 
heart of the Turraee. We have had a very heavy rainy season, 

] 
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and there is an impression throughout the district, that when the 
rains are heavy, cotton plants in the Turraee are ruined by the 
urct. This I dare say is the case when the water is allowed to 
lodge about the roots of the plants, but so far from the heavy 
rains injuring my plants I never saw finer jdants in my life. They 
are 5 feet high, and I am certain that they will give a large crop. 
I regret from the bottom of my heart, that I had no good seed 
to sow, and that my labor should have been thrown away on 
common country cotton ; still, I have learnt something, — that the 
Turraee is the country in which American seed is most likely 
to succeed. There is always moisture enough to bring the plants 
to maturity, and this season proves that cotton can stand any 
amount of rain without injury. 


GARDENING OPERATIONS AT SEALKOTE IN THE PUNJAUil. 

Extract of a letter from Captain F. C. Durnett, dated Stalkute, V2(h 

June, 1S52. 

I was much pleased by your kind remembrance of me in send- 
ing the cuttings of Poinseltia, which arrived tlirec days ago in e.x- 
cellent order. I have no doubt but that they will all grow, and even 
the yams that they were in arc all throw ing out roots, and will be an 
acquisition, for I have seen none of the sort up here. There is a 
great taste for gardening at this best of stations, and the soil is 
most favorable. The only fruit trees that have come up of those 
you sent me are H Strawberry, 2 Vine, 1 Mulberry, and some Wal- 
nuts ; the others take a much longer time, and may germinate in the 
rains. I found not above 1 per cent of the Cotton and Maize ger- 
minated. I hope soon to receive the South Australian seeds you have 
promised me. I have plenty of Fuchsias of sorts, and Geraniums 
grown from seed, and I have some large Lavender Plants in flower, 
which is unusual I believe. This is a good place for Strawberries, 
I hear of gardens yielding 2 and 3 seers daily ; the common Peach 
here is the flat China Peach. I cannot get the Teak seed to germi- 
nate here. I have very fine Beet roots ; I find that by sowing a crop 
in March, I have it during the whole of the hot season ; this is 1 
believe not generally known, as it is looked upon as a cold weather 
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crop ; Mangel Wurzel would do well here, but the natives never feed 
their cattle on roots. My garden is very gay now with Asters from 
Cashmere, and originally, I suppose, from China ; also Convolvuli, 
Balsam, Petunea, &c. 


Sealkote : ^th August , 1852. 

Yours of the 22nd July reached me three days ago, and the seeds 
of the Victoria regia arrived this morning, for which accept my very 
best thanks. I hope they will germinate ; if so, I intend to introduce 
them to tlie Lake of Cashmere, in which a great variety of Lotus 
flourish, Tlie Australian seeds are also in the ground. I am sorry 
to say that all the Poinsettias died after throwing out healthy shoots, 
so I despair of succeeding with them. I attribute their death to the 
very damp hot weather we have had lately, ^ never saw such heavy 
rain in my life, U inches fell in about 6 hours. I am sorry I cannot 
scud you any seeds of the fuchsias, 1 had about 20 plants well up, 
but tiicy all perished from the same cause that killed the Poinsettias, 

I received the seeds from Dr. Jameison, and I have no doubt you 
could obtain a suj)ply by writing to him ; there were two sorts. I 
said in rny last letter that I could not get the Teak seeds to germi- 
nate though five inontlis in the ground, and at Jullimdur they all 
came up within 3 months ; I find now that one has germinated. I 
have seen in the District some very promisir j fields of Cotton from 
the seed you sent me to Peshawur ; the natives are much pleased 
with it. 

AGRI-HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS AT LEIA ON THE INDUS. 

Ejctracl of a letter from Capt. G. E. IIollings, dated VMh Sugt. 1852. 

The supply of American vegetable seeds reached me this morn- 
ing ; I have little doubt of their proving as good as usual. We had 
splendid Artichokes (large globe) last year, and have established 
Asparagus beds ; iu fact all the vegetables have been excellent ex- 
cept the Celery. None of the fruit-stones and seeds you sent me have 
germinated yet, nor have I had better success with some that I 
received from Lucknow and from England. I will go on sowing at 
intervals of a fortnight and shall hit the proper time and method at 
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last. The Cotton plants from American seed promise very well ; 
they are just coming into blossom and bearing. I think the 
Punjab will be found a good Cotton producing country ; tlic 
seed is sown the end of March or beginning of April, and 
the Cotton gathered in November and December. The natives adopt 
exactly the same plan as the Americans do regarding planting, water- 
ing, ploughing, manuring, &c., Ax*. There are some jiromising lields 
of indigenous Cotton of which I will send you good samples in time. 
Do not lose any oj)portunity of sending me fruit-stones or seeds of any 
kind, and also seeds of llowering shrubs. 1 have the finest collection 
of Convulvolus in full flower that I have ever seen ; but I have ap- 
parently lost the blue and scarlet Ijiomea ; at least it has not come 
up yet ; there is however no occasion to despair, for in this country 
seeds self-sown remain in the ground without injury until the 
period of germinal ingift*ivcs. No English flowtTthat has borne seed 
has ever been lost. I can send you seeds of Melons — musk and water 
— grown in this part of the world, and also of the Tobacco, if they 
w'ould be accej)table. 1 have also got some round wheat grown from 
seed said to have l;een brought by a ])ilgrim from Mecca. I could 
give you some of the acclimated American Cotton seed ; I have had 
small quantities sown in different [)laces and in different kinds of 
soil ; as we have had a favorable season it may happen that useful 
results may be deducted from the experiments. 

P,S, — I have several specimens of Mtiddur fibre and thread much 
better than those 1 sent to Calcutta, but do not send any as the 
season is a]>])roarbing when they say the fibre attains perfection and 
is most fitted to be manufactured. I will send you specimens. 


REPORT ON ENGLISH BVI.IIS RECEIVED FROM THE SOCIETY. 

Extract of a letter from LIEUT•-CoI.o^M:I. Geo. Conoueve, C. D., iJ. M. 
29//4 Uf.giment, Dina j}ore, dated \l(h Ant/uniy 1852. 

I have the pleasure to inform the Society that nearly the whole 
of the English bulbs received by me last autumn, when at Mee- 
rut, germinated and flourished remarkably well. Some of the 
Hyacinths were placed in glasses, which did not do so well as those 
in pots ; all of the other bulbs were planted in pots. It was very 
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late in the season when I received them, and consequently 1 had not 
the satisfaction of seei )g them all in flow'er, rny liegiment having been 
most unexpectedly ordered dow’ii to this station, — Dinapore. The 
Hyacinths and Crocusses were in flower when I left, and considering 
the lateness of the season when planted, and the proverbial cold- 
ness of the winter at Meerut, I had every reason to be well satisfied 
with the result. The Tulips promised most favorably, and were 
showing buds. 

UKPORT ON SEEDS RECEIVED FROM THE SOCIETY. 

Extract of a U tter from Da. Joiiv Maitland, r /a Muctuly 

(la fed \2th Au(justy 185*2. 

Of the largo snjiply of flower seeds received last year, Antir- 
rhinum, llalsaui, Chrysauthcnium, Escholtzia, Iponiea, Lupin, ^Mar- 
tynia, Nolana, M all-flower, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, and Sweet Wil- 
liams alone vegetated. Escholtzia, Lupins, Sweet Peas, M' all-flower, 
and Sweet M’illiam have not flowered. Antirrhinum and Martynia 
threw out small flowers in December, but did not form seed. This 
year the flowers are much larger and seed is forming. I think 
therefore that most, if not all, the flower seeds should be sown by 
the end of July at latest. As none of the seeds which I kept 
have vegetated this year I have lost the best season. 

The American vegetable seeds came up - cry well, and the Beet- 
root was far finer than any I have seen in India. The Cape seeds 
did not do so well, but this was jicrhaps owing to the soil not being 
properly prepared, in which they were placed. 


HOKTirUI.TVKAL OPERATIONS AT BIl AUGULPORE. 

Extract of a letf( r from Ihi. .Iames Ai.i.A'Sy dated 7th September^ 1852. 

1 have liad my first dish of peas a few days hack, from seed 
sown about the 5th August ; this is the earliest we have ever had here, 
and I am rather surprised at getting a crop, owing to the unfavor- 
able state of the weather — viz., heavy rain and intense heat. I sowed 
them in ridges, but, as an experiment, left them totally uncovered. 
From this I think we might ensure regular crops of early peas by 
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sowing in the middle of May, throughout J unc, July, and August ; and 
this with the Beans, which you say ought to he sown at the end of 
May, would ensure us of a good supply of vegetables during those 
months when we are worst supplied. 

I must try this year a new plan with the English flower seeds, as 
last year I succeeded but poorly ; not more than two dozen kinds out 
of the number sent germinating, and those of the most coininon. 1 
have had prepared a large hot-hed with its cucumber frame, and 
with this aid I trust to succeed better. 

The seed from the different Squasli of last year I planted tins 
year about the cud of July, and I have them now in flower and fruit 
just two months earlier than last year ; the earlier Bush Stpiash 
seems to be very hardy. 


Bhaitgulpore : ^fh November, 1S;V2. 

We are now as you may suppose in the full swing of gardening 
operations, and every thing in much greater advance than last 
year, as you may judge from the exhibition at our flower and vege- 
table shew’ which took place on tlie 21)th October. Amongst the 
vegetables WTre seen. Peas, Cauliflowers, really beautiful specimens 
of various kinds of American Squash, Knolekol, large English 
Beet from seed you sent me. Onions, Eschallots, Tomatoes, Arti- 
chokes (Jerusalem), Lettuce and finer Radishes, both red and white, 
than I have ever seen in Covent Garden market. These principal vege- 
tables have been all raised from English seed and prove that hitherto 
we have always sown too late in the season j it is true that we had 
no heavy rain during the October gale, but even if this liad been 
the case, the vegetables were all so far advanced that, with common 
care, no damage to them could have occurred. I fancy that even in 
Calcutta you cannot be much more advanced than we arc here. 
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On the Climate and Vegetation of the Temperate and Cold Regions of 

East Nepal and the Sikkim Himalaya Mountains, By J. D. Hooker, 

M.D., F.L.s. — {Reprinted from the Journal of the Horticultural 

Society of London, Vol. VII. Part 1, p. 09.) 

Concluded from page 65. 

It is now iny purpose to enter into some details respecting the tempera- 
ture and climate of the tree zones of the Sikkim Himalaya, to which the 
lUiododendroiis arc chiefly confined. The information on this head is not so 
satisfactory as i.s desirable, owing to the want of a scries of observations hav- 
ing been continued throiigliout the year anywhere, except at Darjiling 
itself, and there but for a few hours daily through one year. The mean 
annual temperature of that locality at 7,000 feet may be considered as very 
nearly 5ir, probably rather below than above it, this result being deduced 
from tlie daily maxima and minima, which, 1 think, gives too high a result, 
from local causes which I shall hereafter explain. The monthly means, on 
the other hand, vary much year by year, and with small difterences of posi- 
tion, owing chiefly to the variable amount and unequal distribution of the 
rain-fall and cloud, and the great power of the sun’s rays when unobstructed. 
The wonderful equality of temperature throughout the 24 hours from May 
till October, is only disturbed by the sun’s rays, which raise the thermometer 
20'' in a very few minutes, and sometimes for an equally short period of the 
w*hole day. During the height of the rains the mean temperature varies but a 
few tcntli.s of a degree (June 61*2% July 61*4% August 61'7®), and there is no 
radiation by night of any consequence. Whilst, therefore, a short sunshine 
raise.s the thermometer for a few minutes lO*" abow the mean of the 24 hours, 
the luinimum thermometer never falls more than .*5® to 4® below the same 
mean, whence it follows that the mean of the M’hole day cannot be indicated by 
that of the maximum and minimum, as shown by a self-registering thermo- 
meter. Again, the maximum of heat occurs during the rains very generally 
before noon, often before 10 a.m., the forenoon being the least cloudy port 
of the day, and the fogs that obstruct the sun's rays afterwards being both 
denser and of much greater perpendicular height than is supposed usual with 
tliis plicnomenon. Cloudless afternoons arc very rare in any month, and 
quite unknown during the warm ones, so that the mean yearly temperatures 
of 10 A M. and 4 p.m. coincide within half a degree (10 a.m, 56 2% 4 p.m. 
56*7"), difl'ering as iiiueh as 2 ” in the month of February only. In the cold 
W'eather, again, the maximum occurs in the afternoon. The mean tempera- 
ture of the year coincides nearly with the 8 a.m. temperature, as far as I can 
ascertain. 

My own observations were taken hourly at Darjiling, for, on the average, 
18 hours of the day, during the rainy season of 1848, with many breaks how- 
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<*vcr. From the end of October, 184S, to tlie latter part of January, 1846, 1 
was travelling in Fast Nepal and in Sikkim between the elevations of 4,000 
and 17,000 feet. January, February, and April of 1849, 1 sj)ent near Darjil- 
ing ; March on the plains at the foot of the hills. From the beginning of 
May till Christmas, 1849, was wholly spent in travelling at all elevations 
above 4,000 feet, and chiefly in regions above 6,000 feet, for several months 
between 12,000 and 14,000 feet ; during September at 15,400 feet, and in 
October I spent a few days at 16,700 to 17,000 feet. The spring of 1850 (.lanu- 
ary to May) was passed in and about Darjiling. During all these excursions 
I made the study of climate second alone to botany. 1 recurdeil ol>>crvations 
at certain hours, which were those adopted ;;t. tin? (\ilciitta (Observatory (5* 
due south of Sikkim), and at many of whicli hours my friend, J. Muller, 
Esq., made comj)arative observations of pressure, tem]>rratiirc, and wet-luilb 
at Darjiling. My lirst proceeding, after halting or camj)ing, was to bang tlic 
instruments in a very accessible place screened from radiation ; and I endea- 
voured to observe hourly, when at liberty to do so ; isolated observations in 
such circumstances being generally useless. 1 have taken the results of tbo 
comparision of a multitude of such observations, with coincident ones at 
Calcutta and Darjiling, as the basis of my calculations for the temperature, 
&c., of the zones above 7,000 feet, checking them by various methods that 
suggested themselves. The computations in many eases arc excessively 
complicated and laborious, bub during my stay in Sikkim 1 was materially 
assisted in this, as well as in the preliminary calculation of several hundred 
altitudes by barometer, by Mr. Muller, the cxpcricmced aecoiintant of the 
Calcutta Mint, to mIuisc friend-hip I am very largely indebted, and but for 
whoso generous aid and encouragement I sliould j)ei*ha}>a never have under- 
taken t!u* di-tracting ta-k of working out general results from the materials 
1 aceuinulatcd. These broken series of comparative observations have, if 
suflieicntly numerous, a value when properly reduced, and arc indispeiisiblo 
to the horticulturist ; they give, within certain limits, the diflercnco of tem- 
perature duo to the difterence of altitude for the month in which they are 
taken ; and if a few days of several moiitlis, or a con.-^iderablc portion of 
cither equinoctial iiiontli (March or October), arc spent at one place, tbo 
rc.«ults give useful approximations to the mean annual temperature. 

The results thus obtained have been checked by ground temperature, taken 
by burying a lirass tube 2 feet 6 inches to II feet in exposed soil, sinkiiig in a 
sli]» of wood, a thermometer whose bulb is well jiadiled with wool. This, 
after a few hours, indicates the temperature of the soil, which has a definito 
relation to the mean temperature of the month, and further, has an obvious 
practical application to the growth of plants. .Such a tube and thermometer 
1 usually caused to be sunk wherever 1 halted, if even for one niglit, except 
during the height of the rains, which aro so heavy that they communicate to 
the earth a teinju'rature sometimes above that of the air, I canrtot too con- 
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Hdontly recornTnond this simple plan to travellers, for the double purpose of 
getting an approximation to the mean monthly temperature by a few obser- 
vations, and of finding that of the soil. One such observation is worth a 
hundred of such as are paraded in the works of travellers, as taken with a 
thermometer hung inside a tent, or to a tree, &c., the majority of which are 
not worth recording. With regard to other obsorvationa, the wet bulb and 
barometer were invariably registered with the temperature, and minimum 
spirit thermometer sot every night. Of maximum thermometers I tried 
many, but never kept one long in working order. A radiating thermometer 
in a parabolic reflector, and others placed on cotton and grass, were fre- 
quently exposed, and 1 found no material difference between that laid on 
cotton and that in the reflector. The black-bulb thermometer was often ob- 
served, and a large series of actiiiorneter observations taken ; these have not 
been computed, nor the dew-points from the wet-bulb temperatures, the cor- 
rection (p-f') always required at considerable elevations being laborious. 1 
have, however, computed as many as to convince me that the cultivator may 
assume the mean state of humidity given for Darjiling, which I have com- 
puted (on monthly means of 1,835 observations), as applicable to both the 
upi»cr zoncs—the difference of humidity between 7,000 and 14,000 feet being 
that the excessive rain-fall of the lower station and great capacity for mois- 
ture of the lower warmer .strata, do not extend proportionally to the upper, 
w'hoso cooler atmosphere, however, holds less vapour in suspension. In all 
three zones the atmosphere is generally well loaded with luimidit}’. 

Oislrihufiun of Temperatur*' in the Three Zones . — A remarkable unifor- 
mity prevails throughout the year at the lower zone, there being, at 7,000 
feet, but 2*2'’ diffcrtuice between the mean temperatures of the hottest and 
eoldc«»t ?nonths ; whilst in London, with a lower m .n temperature, tlic equi- 
valent dilferciicc is ‘27°. In the second (middle zone) at 11,000 feet this dif- 
ference is equal to Hint of London. In the upper it is still greater, the climate 
b(‘C(nning excessive at 15,000 feet, where the difference amounts to 30"' at least. 

Ib'twcen 0,000 and 1(1,000 feet, i. e. throughout the first zone, J find the 
mean niiiiual temperature decreasing with the elevation at the rate of I'’ to 
every 320 feet. 


Let ween 10,000 and 14,000 feet atone 1° to every .350 feet 
And between 14,(U)0 and 1H,0(10 feet at K t ' every 400 fret. 
This gives — 
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15.000 feet being the limit of perpetual snow whore that phenomenon ad- 
vances farther south in Sikkim, and 1.9,000 feet the limit of perpctu.al snow 
in Tibet. Supposing the same law to apply (which 1 exceedingly doubt) to 
heights above 1.9,000 feet, 2'* would be the mean annual temperature of the 
summit of Kiiichinjunga, altitude 2S,17S feet, the loftiest kuow'ii spot on the 
globe. 

The upper limit of phenog.aniic vegetation coincides with a mean tempe- 
rature of on the south flank of Kiiichinjunga, and of 22 in 'ribet ; in both 
cases animals and perennial-rooted herbaceous j)lants are to be found at eleva- 
tions corresponding to these mean tcmpcratun'-«, and even at higher eleva- 
tions in sheltered localities. I liave assumed the dccreiiso of tciiiperature 
for a corresponding amount of elevation to bo gr.adually less in ascending 
(1=..= 320 feet at 6,000 to 10,000 feet, and r=400 feet at 1-1,000 to 

18.000 feet). My observations appear to prove this, but 1 do n(»t regard 
them as conclusive ; supposing them to be so, 1 attribute it to a com- 
bination of various causes, especially to the increased elevation and yet 
unsnowed condition of the mass of land elevated above 16,000 feet ; also 
to the greater amount of sunshine there, and to the lesser density and 
height of the fogs which obstruct the sun’s rays at all elevations. In corro- 
boration of this, I may mention that the difference of temperature is much 
less ill summer than in winter, V of Fahr. being equivalent to only 2.*>0 feet 
in January between 7,000 and 13,000 feet, and to upwards of 400 feet in July. 
Again, at Darjiling (7,000 feet) the temperature hardly ever ^i^cs above 70’ 
in the summer months, yet it often rises even higher in Tibet at 12,00(1 to 

14.000 feet. On the other hand, the winters, and w inter-nights e.speeially, 
arc disproportionately cold, the tlicrnioinetcr fulling upwards of -10° below the 
Darjiling temperature at 6,000 feet above that elevation. 

The diurnal distribution of temperature is equally and similarly aftecteui 
by the prc.scncc of vapour in the three different zones. The lower zone is 
first clouded, because the lower ranges, of 6,000 to 10,000 feet, first receive 
the diurnal charge of vapour-loaded southerly winds ; the middle g(!ts more 
of the sun’s rays, and the upper more still. 1 hough the summer days of tlio 
upper zone are warmer than their elevation would indicate, the nights are not 
proportionally colder ; for tlie light mist of 14,000 feet, which rej>laces the 
dense fog of 7,000 foot, effectually obstructs nocturnal radiation, though it is 
less an ob.stacIc to solar radiatirm. Clear nights, l)c it observed, arc as rare 
at 14,000 as at 7,000 feet, the nights being rainy, if windy ; or if culm, cold 
currents descend from the mountains, condensing the moist vapours of the 
valleys, whoso narrow floors are at sunrise bathed in mist at all elevations in 
Sikkim. The rise and dispersion of these dense masses, and their collection 
and recondensation on the mountains in the morning, is one of the mo.st 
magnificent phenomena of the Himalaya, when viewed from a proper 
elevation ; it commences as soon as the sun appears on the horizon. 
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The mean daiJy ran^c of the thermometer at 7,000 feet is 13® in cleared spots, 
but considerably less in wooded, and certainly one-third less in the forest it- 
self. At J 1,000 feet it amounts to about 20®, and at 15,000 feet to 27° ( Lon- 
don 17*5®). These values vary widely in the different months, being much 
less in the summer or rainy months. 


At 7,000 foot it a mounts to S°-9° in Ang. and Sept., and 17° in Dec. 
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Tempf.ralure of the Earth. — Tliis, at 2.* to 3 feet depth, varies with the 
tenijierature of the month, but is hardly affected by the diurnal variation, 
except in extreme ea.ses. In summer, throughout the rains, May to Octo- 
ber, the teniporature is that of the mouth, which is imparted by the rain 
to the depth of 1 1 feet during severe continued falls (of (i to 12 inches a 
da v), oil which occa.sion.s 1 have seen the buried thermometer indicating a 
temperature above the moan of the month. Again, in the winter months, 
l.)ecenibor and January, it stands 5° above the monthly mean ; in November 
and February 4' to 5^’ ; in March it is a little below the mean temperature 
of the month, and in October above it ; April and May being sunny, it .stands 
above their mean temperature j June to September a little below the mean 
temperature of each respectively. 

In the middle and upper zones tlie sunk thermometer always stands con- 
siderably above the mean of the month, the sun’s rays being more powerful 
and frequently felt, the rain less ; and the earth, being cooled less by noc- 
turnal radiation than it is wanned by solar, accumulates heat to a certain 
d«.‘pth. Thus in January, at 13,000 feet, 1 have fovud it 17° above the mean 
tenijierature, though the .soil was frozen hard for 16 inches ; and in July, at 
the same elevation, 7’5“ above the mean temperature. In August I have 
seen it ii'’ at 12,000 feet, in September + 7’4° at 15,400 feet, and in Octo- 
ber -I- 12^ at 16,860 feet ; in July -j- 7 6° at 12,800 feet, and in October 
+ 10*5'^ at the same spot ; in December -j- 9° at 13,500 feet with several inches 
of frozen soil. It is probable that the intense winter cold of the upper zone 
does not materially affect the soil at 3 feet depth, for there is always a suffi- 
ciently deep covering of snow after the second week of January to protect 
the soil from excessive cold. 

Solar Jiadiation.— From a multitude of desultory observations withtho 
black bulb thermometer, 1 conclude that at 7,060 feet, 67° above the tem- 
perature of the air is the average maximum effect of the sun’s rays on a 
black bulb thermometer’' throughout the year, amounting rarely to + 70® 
and 4* 80® in the suiinncr months, and more frequently in the winter. These 

• Prom the nie.'in of very many observations 1 find that lU® is tl»e average difference between 
two otbvrwisti equal and similar white and black bulb thermometers at the level of the sea. 
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results, though greatly above what are obtained at Calcutta, are not much, if 
at all, above what prevail at the foot of the hills, and up the Gangctic valley 
This effect is greatly increased with the elevation At 10,00(» feet, in 
December, at 9 a.m., 1 saw it mount to 1.3*2^ with a diff. of -|- .94°, whilst 
the temperatui'e of shaded snow hard by was 22° ; at 1.3,100 feet, in Janu- 
ary, at 9 A M„ it has stood at 98°, diff. + 6S-2°, and at 10 a.m. at 114°, 
difl. -f- 81-4°, whilst the radiating thermometer on the snow had fallen at 
sunrise to 0’7°. In December, at 1.3,500 feet, I have seen it 1 10°, diff. •+• 84° ; 
at 1 1 A.M., 1 1,500 feet, 122°, diff -(> 75°. In November, 9 a.m., at 13,500 feet, 
112°, diff. -|- S2°. This is but a small selection from many, of the extraordi- 
nary power of solar radiation in the coldest months at great elevations. It 
is accompanied by a great increase of solar light, as I found by means of the 
black glass photometer. 

Two phenomena particularly obstruct the solar light and heat — the cloiuN 
and fog from the end of .\f.nv till October, and the haze from February to 
May. On the former T have dwelt sufficiently at length. 3\vo laonth.s alone aro 
usually clear, one before undone after the rains, when the air, though still hu> 
mid, is transparent. The haze has never been fully explained, though a well- 
known phenomenon. On the pbains of India, at the foot of the hills, it 
begins generally in the forenoon of the cold season, with the rise of the west 
wind, and, in February especially, obscures the sun’s disc by noon ; fre- 
quently it lasts throughout the 24 hours, and i.s usually aecumpanied by 
grc.at dryne.S3 of the atmosphere. It gradually diminishes in ascending ; it 
cjinnot be said to prevail at 7,900 feet, and I have never experienced it at 
10,000. At 7,000, however, it very often, in April, obscur<?s the snowy ranges 
30 miles off, which are bright and defined at .sunrise, and either pale away or 
become of a lurid ycllow-rcd, according to the den.^ity of this haze, as they 
dhappear at 10 a.ji. I believe it :ilw:iy.-> uceompanies a wind and dry 

atmosphere in Sikkim. 

Nocturnal Radiation. — 3''his is even a more difficult phenomenon for the 
traveller to c.stimatc than solar radiation, the danger of exposing instruments 
at night being always great in wild countric.s. I have used the parabolic re- 
flector and white cotton most frequently, and find no material difference in 
the means of many observations of each, though often 1° to 2° in individual 
ones. 'Avoiding radiation from surrounding objects is very difficult, esyw- 
cially in wooded countries. 1 have also tried the radiating power of grass 
and the earth ; the latter generally is lower, the former higher than the 
thermometer exposed on cotton or in the reflector, but much depends on the 
surface of the herbage and soil. Snow radiates the ino.st powerfully of any 
substance I have tried ; in one instance, at 13,000 feet, in January, the ther- 
mometer on snow fell to 0-2°, which was 10*8° below the temperature at the 
time, grass showing 0*7®, and on another occasion to 1*2°. when the air at 
the time (before sunrise) wa.> 21*2°, and the difference 2()°. I have frequently 
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made this observation, and always with a similar result ; it may account for 
the great injury plants sustain from a thin covering of ice on their foliage, 
even when the temperature is but little below the freezing point. 

The power of terre.strial radiation increases with the elevation, as does 
solar radiation, but not in an equal proportion. At 7,000 feet there is little 
radiation during the rains ; the nights are almost invariably cloudy~3° to 
4° is the mean maximum, but it is not on one night out of six that there is any 
radiation. From October to December the amount is greater =10° to 12°, 
and from January till May greater still, reaching 15°. During the winter 
months the effect of radiation is often felt throughout the clear days, dew 
forming abundantly at 4,000 to 8,000 feet in the shaded bottoms of narrow 
valleys, into which the sun does not penetrate till 10 a.m., and from which it 
disappears at 3 p. m. I have seen the thermometer in the reflector fall 12° 
at 10 A M. in a shaded valley. This often produces an anomalous effect, 
causing the temperature in the shade to fall after sunrise ; for the mists 
which condense in the bottoms of the valleys after midnight disperse after 
sunrise, but long before the sun reaches the valleys, and powerful radiation 
ensues, lowering the surrounding temperature. A fall of 1° to 2° after sun- 
rise of air in the shade is hence common in valleys in November and Decem- 
ber. The excessive radiation of the w’inter mouths often gives rise to a 
curious plionomenon ; it causes the formation of copious dew on the blanket 
of the traveller’s bed, which radiates to the tent roof, and this inside an 
open or closed tent. 1 have experienced this at various elevations, from 
(JjOOvi to l(),b00 feet. Whether the minimum temperature was as high as 50° 
or but little above zero, the effect is the same, except that hoar frost or ice 
forms in the latter case. Another remarkable effect of nocturnal radiation 
is the curl of the alpine Rhododendron leaves in November, which is probably 
due to the freezing and consequent expansion of the water in the upper strata 
of cells exposed to the sky. The first curl is generally repaired by the en- 
suing day’s sun, but after two or three nights the leaves become permanently 
curled, and remain .so till they fall in the following spring. 

Many alpine plants resist a great degree of radiation ; the C^ananthus, 
esj)ecially, I have observed to be uninjured by a minimum temperature of 3l’0° 
lowered 1*2*0° by radiation, in the month of September, at 15,500 feet ; and 
yet tliis is one of the most delicate as well as beautiful of Himalayan blos- 
soms. As a general rule, however, the commencement of the September 
and October radiation is the .signal for the extinction of the alpine herbace- 
ous vegetation. 

1 have elsewhere said that the nocturnal radiation of the English spring 
months is the great obstacle to the cultivation of many Himalayan plants ; it 
is not hence to be inferred that tlicrc is no similar amount of radiation in the 
Himalaya, for, on the contrary, in April its amount is much greater than in 
Jhiglaiid, equalling 13° of difference frequently, and I have .seen 16° at 7,500 
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feet ; but the minimum temperature at the time is 51®, and the absolute 
amount of cold hence immaterial. The mean minimum of London is 38*0®, 
and when lowered 5*5® by radiation the consequent cold is very considerable. 
Mr. Danicli, in his admirable essay on the climate of London (the perusal of 
which first gave me an interest in these pursuits), mentions + 17® as the maxi- 
mum elfect of nocturnal radiabum ever observed by him ; I have had -j- 20® 
from the surface of snow, and 1 have registered -f- 15*0®, -|- -f- 15*5°, and 

10 0® in April at Darjiling ; nearly as much at 0,000 feet in February ; 
once 12*0®, twice -f- 13*0°, and oucc-|-l^*-^ in September at 15,500 feet ; 

10® in October at 1(5, SOO feet ; -f 11(»®, -f 12 0®, and nearly -f- 13*0^ in daiiu- 
ary at 7,000 feet ; -|- 10® to -f- 14-5® repeatedly in February at that elevation, 
and 4* l'-'^ + Id* 7® at 10,(*00 feet in November on several occasions. 

To conclude, though nocturnal radiation does occur frequently, and has (»n 
the whole a much more powerful effect in Sikkim tiian in Fmrland, I doubt 
if the mean clfeet of all the months in Sikkim would equal that of I/ondon, 
from so many more nights h”ing cloudy, which cloudy atmos]diere, and the 
comparatively high temperature of the nocturnal radiating months are what 
a iliinalayan vegetation wants in Kngland. 

Winds .— the Llimulayan wiiid.s there is little to he said affecting the 
horticulturist. The southerly moi.st, warm current i.s perennial, except 
during the spring months, when occa.-^ional S. \V. .-quails or moderate day 
winds blow. The nights are usually calm, or return cool winds sweep gently 
down the valley.s. The northerly wimL arc .said to bring .snow; in Decem- 
ber to February they appear to me to he local phenomena, and are under 
currents from the snowed regions, which eoinlciL-e and fn‘eze the hiwer 
strata of the main current. Heavy gah‘.s occur at the equinox«‘s in the Hi- 
malaya a.s all the world over, hut I have never experiem*ed eyclom f. or hur- 
ricanes. Midsummer and midwinter arc also generally rharaeteriMd by 
storm and rain. 

A( moyqth' rir Pressuvfl, It has long been Rurmi.sed th.at an alpine vegeta- 
tion may owe some of its peeuliaritie.^ to the dimini->lied atniD.^plierie pre.-.-un* ; 
and that tlie latter being a condition which the gardener cann(»t f'Upply, he 
can never .■sucee.ssfiilly cultivate alpine plants in general. I know of no 
foundation for thi» hypothesis ; many plants, natives of tiio level of the .^ea 
in other parts of the world, and some even of the hot jdaln.s of Hengal, a.sceud 
to 12,()»M) and even 15,000 feet on the Himalaya, unalfected by diinniished 
pressure. Any quantity of species from low countries may bo cultivated, 
and some have been for ages, at 10,000 to 14,000 feet, without change. It is 
the same with man and the lower animals ; innumerable in.stance.s may with 
case be adduced of pressure alone inducing no appreciable change, whilst 
there is an absence of any proof to the contrary. The phonomenu that ac- 
company diminished pressure are the real obstacles to the cultivation of 
alpine )dant.s, of which cold and the excessive climate are perhaps the most 
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formidable. J^lant.s that ^row in localities marked by sudden extremes of 
heat and cold are always very variable in stature, habit, and foliage. In a 
state of nature wo say the plants “ accoiniiiodate themselves'’ to these 
change.?, and so they do within certain limits ; but for one tliat survives of 
all the seeds that geriuiiiatc in these iiiho.Hpitablc localities, thousands die. 
In our gardens we can neither imitate the conditions of an alpine climate, 
nor otter others suited to the plants of such climates. 

Lhjkl. Tlie plants of the dilferent zone.? arc very differently situated with 
regard to tliis cleincnt. The forest region, which so uniformly extends to 
feet, shuts out much light from the plants that grow in it, and such 
are generally pale-culoured or white, — as, amongat rhododendron.^, K. llodtj- 
8oni, U. ciuticlliiHlnritmj H. artfunleum^ li. Falroiicrij ^:c., tVe. On the other 
hand, many id' tlie moat gorgeuualy coloured ones abound in the sunniest and 
ligiite.^t spots, as U. Jalf/nis, li. arhorenm, U. Thonuoni. IStill it must be 
recollected that many .sjicci -s ciniiieiitly abundant in the isiiniiiest cx])osures 
arc pale liowered. as It. W itiUftit li. campf/locarpumy li. lUavhium^ and f{. 
(irij/idiii ; and tliat some gorgeous species are very frecjuent in deep w(Jods, 
as li. arlnH\uiii itself, Ji. li- Oarhattun, li. cinnabariuuui, and 

that tlieir colour is maierially le.-.'.ened, except the shade be unnaturally 
deep It i.'s lienee dillicult to appreciate the direct iuiluence of sunlight oil 
th<‘ individual plants in the Himalaya. If, on the other hand, we compare all 
the .•'iiecivs as tlierc existing, with their congener.s in higher latitudes, it 
becomes evident that the balance in favour of gorgeous colouring i.s greatly 
on the .side (d’ the Himalaya; which renders it probable that the more direct 
sun’s beam of lat. 2(i'’ to has an iniluenee which it.s slanting rays in 
high latitudes have nut. This is a very interesting subject for future investi- 
gation ; it cannot be j-ati.^facturily dealt with, e ept by accurately estimat- 
ing the number of coloured species in two well-marked localities. One re- 
markable fact lias already come prominently before me, which is, that the 
U. ciiiiifum, now Uowering abuuduutly at Ivcw, has larger blossoms than 
I ever .^aw it to have in the Himalaya, but of a paler hue by far than any of 
the red-coloured series in Sikkim, except U. (iHV/mpoyon, - judging from co- 
lour alone, 1 shuiiKl not have recognised it. May is its Uowering season in its 
native locality, and a purplish red the colour 1 have been accustomed to see it. 

iSikkiiii Ciimutr as compand with Loudon . — The colder winters and 
warmer summers arc the prominent ditteifiiccs of the liondon climate, as the 
following comparison shows 

Mean Temp. July. January. Range. Mean Max. 
London . 500 . . b’3‘i • . lib'O . . . . 71*0 

Darjiling . . . (>1-4 . . 40*0 . . *21 *4 . . 

.Mean .Min. Kxtrcinc Max. Lxtrci] c Min. Extreme Diff. 
London . . 34*2 . . 1)40 . . -4(5 . . 98*5 

Darjiling . . 38*2 71*0 . . ‘25*5 46*5 
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The extreme Darjiling data given here are not low onougli for the 
minimum, or high enough for the maximum ; but they give a sufficient 
approximation. At 10,000 to 1 1,000 feet, where most species of rhododendrons 
grow, the climate in its main features of great extremes approaches nearer to 
the English ; but the mean temperature (40®) is too low. Our summers are 
much too hot for the plants of that elevation, and our winters being too mild, 
they make shoots earlier in spring than in the Himalaya, which are cut off 
by frosts in April. Though the temperature is more uniform in Sikkim, it 
presents one curious anomaly, which is, that an accession of S® of temperature 
occurs in March, above February, the parallel of which docs not occur till 
June in England, which is 8° wanner than May. Tliis bring.s the rhodo- 
dendrons so early into flower at 7,000 feet, and keeps the radiating thermo- 
meter always above freezing for the rest of the spring. 

Again, there is in London nearly 20® of average difference between the 
day and night temp, of April, and 22® in May,— months wherein 15° and 13° 
are the corresponding Darjiling diffcrrnce.s. This i.s a very powerful ob.sta- 
cle to the cultivation out of doors of many otherwise very hardy Himalayan 
plants, which arc impatient of sudden changes, and incapable of bearing sud- 
den, sharp frosts in March and April. 

As the flowering season advances and fruit-3ettiij»r comes on, t!i(? temp<*- 
rature in Sikkim becomes more markedly uniform, the mean ilillcrcncc l)«*- 
tween day and night being, in May, 13°; June, 11° ; July,U)°. In London 
it is not so : May, 22°; June, 2l*()°; July, Turning again to the 

autumn solstice, the sudden fall of temperature occurs both in Sikkim and 
London in November, and araount-s in each to upward.s of 7° ; hut whereas 
the difference between day and night is increasing in Sikkim, it decreases 
in London, a circura-stanco which may affect the ripening of seed, by clieck< 
ing the vegetative organ.s. 

1 have here taken the Darjiling elevation of 7,000 foot as the stand- 
ard of compari.son between the Himalaya and London, and of course it is un- 
derstood that 1 here speak of the cultivation of species of that zone ; but as 
most of the Himalayan plants have a range of fully 3,000 feet, which equals 
a mean annual difference of temp, of about 10°, it follow’s that localities with 
a mean annual temp, of 46® to 5G® are in that one respect suited tu the cul- 
tivation of species of the lower zone. It must also bo borne in mind, that 
the temperatures are less uniform above 7,000 feet in Sikkim, than at that 
particular elevation where the maximum of moisture prevail.^, 

Seasons, f/eneral rfimarks on. — These, throughout the Himalaya, partake 
more or less markedly of the hot and cold, or wet and dry of the plains of 
Bengal, with this exception, that the dry westerly wind which sweeps 
acro.s8 the plains during many of the winter months is scarcely felt in Sik- 
kim, or in the afternoon only in occasional puffs from the S. W. The 
southerly wind blow.H steadily from May till November, but is not uniformly 
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moist at oil seasons ; it attains its maximum of humidity in July and Au^t, 
when, being warmest, its capacity for transporting moisture is also greatest. 
h>om NoTcmber till April, cairns and light winds prevail, with occasional 
gales. Klcctric disturbances are most frequent from March to May, and again 
at the end of the rains ; they arc however almost wholly confined to the 
foot of the hills and outer ranges. 

The rainy season coiiiincncos with a spring fall in April or May, which is 
the fiowering season of all the rhododendrons, and of most of the lower 
zone (7,000 to 10,000 feet). A remarkable uniformity of humidity and 
temperature now prevails at all elevations, till the fruiting season, which 
occurs in Sept<?mber at the upper zone, in October in the middle, and No- 
vember and December in the lower zone. The rains have fairly “ set in’^ by 
the middle or end of May, and the rhododendron flowers are withered within 
a month of their flowering, that is, by the hegiiiniiig of June in both lower 
and middle zone, and but little later above 14,(»00 ft'et ; for though they bud 
so late in the aljiiuo regions, vegetation proceeds there much more rapidly. 

In the upi»er z<me May is the budding month, and the resiuous scales that 
envelope the rhododendron flower.s are no sooner thrown off than the leaves 
are expanded, and the flowers follow with that rapidity which is so charae- 
teri^t^e of an aretic spring, and indeed of all excessive climates. 

The distribution of the seasons in the three zones is very peculiar, and gives 
rise to sonu^ anomalies that have, puzzled naturali>its. From the middle of 
October to that of May, vegetation is torpid above 14,000 feet, and indeed 
almost uuiforuily covomi with snow. From November till the middle of 
Aj»ril, vegetation is also torpid in the middle zone (above 10,000 fret), except 
that a few trees and hushes do not ripen all their seeds till Deccinher. 'I'he 
three winter months (Dceoinber, January, and February) are all but dead in 
the lower zone (abovd 6,000 feet), the earliest appearance of spring at Darji- 
ling (7,000 feet) being at the sudden accession of heat in March. From May 
till August the vegetation in each zone is (in ascending order) a month behind 
that below it ; 4,000 foot being about equal to a month of summer weather 
in one sense. I mean by this, that the goncra and natural orders which 
flower at, 8,000 feet in May, are not so forward at 12,000 feet till June, 
nor at 16,000 feet till July. After August, however, the reverse holds good ; 
then tlio vegetation is as forward at 1 <1,000 feet as at 8,000 feet. By the 
end of September most of the natural orders and genera liave ripened their 
fruit in the upper zone, though they liavc flowx'red as late as July ; W’hcrea.s 
October is the fruiting month at 12,000, and November below 10,000 feet. 

The lihododendrons offer good instances of this : — 

16.000 to 17,000 feet U. ntcale flowers in July ; fruits in September. 

13.000 to 14,000 feet 11. antkopoffon flowers in Juno ; fruits iu October. 

11.000 to,12,000 feet 11. campanulalum flowers in May ; fruits in Nov. 

8,000 to 9,000 feet U. argenteum flowers in April ; fruits in December. 

i. 
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And 60 it is with many species of Composite and Umbellifanp, and indeed 
of all natural orders, some of ^hich I have on the same day gathered in ripo 
fruit at 13,000 to 14,000 feet, and found still in Hower at 9,000 to 10,000. 
The brighter skies and more powerful and frequent solar radiation at the 
greater elevations, account for this apparent inversion of the order of na< 
ture. 

I shall conclude tliis long essay with some notices of the vegetatitm of the 
months in the three zones specified, assuming the elevations of 7,000 feet, 
11,000 feet, and 15,000 feet, as typical of the three. I shall commence with 
March, which begins the new year as far as vegetation is concerned at 7,000 
feet. 

March.— In the lower zone, in which alone vegetation is active, the mean 
temperature is 50*7% or 3” below the mean of the year, and to 9" w-armcr 
than February. The mean maximum is 58*4 ’ ; 0*8^ is tlie extreme temper- 
ature attained in the shade, and 120” in the sun, from my very insufficient 
data fur solar radiation in this month. The mean minimum is 43°; the 
greatest cold 37°, and when aided by radiation 27*S° ; with a iiiaximuni dif- 
ference of 0° between the minimum thermometer and radiating oiic. The 
mean daily rimgois 15® to 16®, and the thermometer at 3 feet depth stands 
at 50®. The dew-])oint is 45*8® ; the mean humidity O S® to O*})®, and tlie 
rain-fall about an inch, which generally comes in heavy showers of rain and 
hail, sometimes of sleet at the equinoxes. 

This is eminently the spring month at Darjiling. Laurels and maples 
bud and leaf, together with many other trees, but not oaks. I'hc ground is 
often covered with the long leaf bracts of the Tetrantheras. The large white 
Michelia flowers, Cherry abundantly, white Khododendron (araenfentn j 
and the scarlet (arhoreum) in sunny spots. An early lcafles.s Cadogyne, is 
c(nnmon on the rocks proicox the small blue gentian covers the ground 
on gras-sy banks, with the yellow Frayaria Indlca, T'ormcnt'dla, a few 
violets, a pretty blue Mazus, and some few Kubi. The Michelia ^ cherry, 
and rhododendrons are, however, the only conspicuous plants of this season 
and elevation, with a pn;tty iJisporim in tbo woods. In the garden 
peaches are in full flower, and many plants of the cold season of India, such 
annuals especially aa belong to too cold or dry a climate to survive the damp 
heat of May and June if sow'ii then — stocks, for instance. Most other garden 
flower seeds and bulbs are planted now, as well as vegetables ; the young 
plants sown previously require transplanting and protection from the hail, 
which occasionally cuts up tender plants terribly. Potatoes are planted out. 
Tabic vegetables are still abundant of the ordinary kinds. Insects com- 
mence their attacks on the gardens.^ 

* I .till iudehic'd to rxiy fric'iid hr. rumpbL‘11, tli6 Superintendent of f).irjiling, for most of 
the garden inomonmtla of the month. 
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April. — Mean temperature 56® ; of maxima 64®, and minima 4S° ; extremes 
68® and 3S°. Extremes of radiation— solar 126°, terrestrial 33®. Extreme 
differences— solar 6G°, terrestrial 16°. I'he mean daily range is nearly 16°; 
suiilc thermometer 60® ; dew-point 50® ; and saturation 0’80®. Rain 2*5 
inches. 

Most of the trees leaf, and manr dower in this month, as laurels, oaks, 
ehesiiuts, IJpdranyt'a, birch. The smaller blossomed Michdia and the 
large magnolias dower in profusion, and the woods at 8,000 to 9,000 feet in 
some years look mottled with their great white and red dowers. ]V1a])lc 
leaves are broad and red. Birch hangs its catkins. Some pretty and 
conspicuous shrubs dower, as Adamia cyanea, a Viburnum^ white honcy> 
Mickle, the beautiful purple Stauntoniaj several white and pink Uubi^ a very 
sweet Daphne in the woods (of which paper is made), and the curious genus 
Jielwitnjia. On the ground Arimtnaa appear in profusion, and many other 
herbaceous plants leaf, as yl/‘alia, Daria, and Polygona. Yellow strawberry, 
Tormenfilla, violets, and the gronnd-raspberry are common, with several 
JHspora, Ophiopogon, MHisaa parvifolia, and laopyrum ; beautiful white- 
dowered leafy Cwlogynaa adorn the moist rocks, which, with a very dno 
Cymbidium on the trees, are common at and above 6,000 feet. 

Little is doing in the garden more than was in March ; sowing and 
planting out go on with activity. English strawberries dower abundantly, 
as do currants. 

May.— Mem temperature 66-6® (only 1® above April). Means of maxima 
65-3®, and of minima 60® ; extremes 69® and 38®. Extremes of radiation— solar 
125°, terrestrial 40®. Mean daily range 13*3®, dew-point 50° ; saturation 0*91®. 
Rain 9 inches, falling in sharp showers late in the forenoon or afternoon of 
about half the days in the month. More falls in the night than in the 
day. 

The botanist may reap a rich harvest in this month, the jungle and 
mountain plants between 6,000 and 10,000 feet coining into flower in rapid 
succession. Of those the trees are— 

Yew (probably identical Symplocoa. 

with English.) Alder. 

Maples, various. Large-leaved oak 

Apple and several Pyri. Hydrangea. 

Photinia. Saurauja. 

Manglietia. Knglehardtia. 

Lauri, various. 

The great magnolias ami micholias, and largo white Rhododeiidron (tir- 
gcntcum), arc all past floivor. 


Walnut. 
luwnymue. 
Myraiue(r, various. 
Olea. 

Podalyria. 

Ash. 
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Of shurbs there are many and beautiful species ; — 


Limonia. 

Stauntonia. 

White Hose f Webhiana 
Sarcococca. 

Auettha. 

Symplocoa. 

Gualtheria . 

Vaccinia. 
Hhododendronh. 


Kubi, several (the 
low-fruited now a 
) dautly ripe). 
Indiyofera. 
CotoneasUr . 
Adamia. 

Smila.r. 

Kibes. 


Woody climbers 
I- Stauntonia. 
i- Sa uraitja 
Kadsura- 
Spliwros lemma, 
Stilfia. 

Myrsinm sp. 
Ilolostemma. 
Smilax. 

Jasminum (white;. 


Herbaceous plants are common, but being annuals they are comparatively 
backward ; tlie chief arc — 


Dentaria, 
Viola. 
Anemone. 
Potent ilia. 
Fayopyrum. 
Paris. 
Trillium. 
Euphorbia . 


Androsace. 

Tiarella. 

Chrysosplenium 

Ophivjtoffon. 

Coriaria. 

Fumaria. 

Jjiidytra. 

Corydalis. 


Many and splendid 
A risamas. 

Panax (2 herbaceous 
sp.). 

Some fine JLdychia. 
Rose Ota . 
Sfreptolirion, 


A leafless purple Cceloyyne (G. Wallichii^) is abundant, and makes a 
gorgeous show on the trees, as do the white>ilowercd leafy species. 

The gardens at Darjiling arc very gay during this month— roses, poppic.s, 
snapdragons, heartseases, lark.spurs, pinks, and lupines. Strawberries ripen, 
and continue in fruit for two months. The cucurbitaccous vegetables aro 
planted, as melons, cucumbers, 8qua.sh, Ac. Those planted in autumn aro 
now producing abundantly, as peas, French beans, salads, turnips, and cab- 
bages. 

Middle Zone . — In this region spring is only now established ; much less 
rain (one-third loss) falls above 10,000 feet, than at Darjiling. Snow occa- 
sionally sprinkles the forest, but what falls does not lie on the ground. On 
the other hand, the winter’s snow, still abundant at 12,000 feet, is rapidly 
melting, and the rivers rise daily. The different pines, Abies Webbiana^ 
Jjrunoniana and the larch flower, as do Viburnum^ willow, and juniper. 
Very few herbaceous plants aro advanced, of which the chief are a purple 
Dentaria, and some other CruciferWy primroses. Anemone, Ranunculi, a 
two largo Ariswmas, a purple Saxifraya like riliata, Cotoneaster, 
Pokntilla, and Podophyllum, 

Upper Zone.—^ little snow falls here, comparatively speaking, that the 
passes even of 18,000 to 10,000 feet are open this month, but veget 4 iltion has 
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made little progress, the soil being frozen in many places. Even tlu) grass is 
not long enough to bo cropped by cattle or sheep. 

Jum . — Mean temperature (7,000 ft.) 61*2® ; of maxima 66*7°, and minima 
Extremes 71® and 51*5®. Extremes of radiation —solar 126°, ter- 
restrial 47®. Extreme differences —solar 62®, terrestrial 4*8®. Mean daily 
range of temperature, 1 1° Mean dew-point, 59*5° ; saturation O-Oo®. Hain 
26 964 inches (mean of 5 years - maximum 32 68 inches, minimum 12 inclies), 
distributed, in 1849 (when 32-688 inches fell), over every day but 7, and 
every nigbt but 3. Detween sunrise and sunset 12 593 inches fell ; during the 
night 20*035 inches. The showers, though heavy and frequent, do not com- 
bine to form a continuous down-pour at any time, and there is a good deal of 
sunshine from S to 10 a.m., and often at sunset also. 

The tlowering season of most of the trees at 7,000 feet is now over, but ma- 
ny shrubs blossom, as Pohjtjalay Xanthojri/fon, Ivdigofera, a Mar/nolia 
with white sweet-scented globe howers, SpiranSf Jli/dranffea, yellow jas- 
mine, various Araliacew^ Xeillia, Leycesteria^ and shrubby Polygona ; l*y- 
ri, many and shrubby ; Rosacea^ generally ; some laurels and Vibuniay vines. 
Of herbs, balsams now appear promineutly, with SfreptoUrion, Gerania, 
great-flowered Arhtolochia, Pa t'oeheutus, SatiUtcinay Concallaria, ami 7)h- 
])ont ; some fine ScitamineWy ParnassiUy Potcntilla (tmnirlnay Arum and 
Arismnasy Monoiropay PyroUiy Pierisy yellow Crair/urdiay Iris, Campanu- 
la, Jialanophora, Hahenarice, and some curious terrestrial orchidea:, as Cyr- 
tosia. Wild brambles are abundant, and several kinds are very good. Elcp- 
agnus berries ripen. 

In the gardens the rains damage the unprotected flowers sadly. Cuttings 
arc taken of rose, sweet-william, and pink. fSuch flowers as will blossom 
after the rains arc now sown, as sweet-peas and hi])incs. 1'ulips flower, but 
not very W’ell, as does the Fuchsia, Transplant ’ g goes on actively. Table 
vegetables of all kinds arc abundant and good, but flavourless. 

Middle Zone . — 1 spent the greater part of this month above 11,000 feet, 
a little to the north of the position of Kinchiujunga, in well-wooded valleys, 
&c. Tlio weather was uniformly cloudy, misty, and rainy ; but the showers 
were never excessive, and only 6 inches fell, or onc-half less than at Darjiling. 
Tlic trees in flower arc generally of the same genera as flowered at 9,000 to 
10,000 feet last mouth, and the species are in many instances the same, as 
Pyriy birch, one oak, willow, a maple, holly (forming a bush) ; Abies Web- 
biana cones are a splendid purple, those of the larch red brow’n, and of P. 
ISmilhiana green ; junipers form berries. A white cherry, Loniccras, Sym- 
plocoSy and Pieris, arc the chief flowering trees. Of shrubs there arc otbci* 
Loniccras, rotentillas. Rhododendrons, AraliacccVy 2 currants, willows, An- 
dromeda, Guallhria. Primroses arc the glories of the herbaceous vegeta- 
tion, appearing in profusion, yellow, white, and pur])le ; beautiful anemones 
and ranunculi flower, with Thalictray some Berberrisy a splendid single-flow- 
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ered Mecnopsis, several Cruciferw^ Tamarix (creeping), SibhaldieB, Fri^ 
tillaria, Orobanche, small Paris and Trillium, Pintjuicula, Parnassia, 
Allium, Morina, Ophiopoffon, the great Rheum, Jancus, and Luzula. 
Hhododondrous many. 

Upper Zone. — Towards the end of this month the grass is well grown in 
the valleys, at 13,000 to 16,000 feet, and the cattle are driven u]) to the 
grazing grounds. A few plants flower above 15,000 feet, as Anemone, 
Primula, Astragalus, Parnassia, and Picrorhiga teeta. 

July — Mean temperature 61*4°; of maxima and minima 65*5° - 57’3°, 
extremes 70°— 56°. Extremes of radiation, solar 13( terrest. 3-52° Ex- 
treme differences, solar 62®, terrest. 3*5°. Mean daily range of temperature 
8°. Dew-point 60*7°. Saturation 0*97°. Rain-fall 25*336 inches (mean of 
5 years, maximum 33, minimum 17*915). In 1S4S, 21*605 inches fell ; 
it rained every day but one, 12*22 inches j>cr day, and 9*235 between 
sunset and sunrise, there having been IS rainless nights, but only five occa- 
sions on which none fell between sunrise and sunset. 

The beautiful scarlet Buddleia at 9,000 to 10,000 feet, and a fine Erythria 
at 6,000 to 7,000 feet, are the only remarkable trees I have noted as flowering 
during this month in the lower zone, except a Saurauja. Of shrubs, the 
chief are Hyperica, DeuUia, Philadelphus, N€illia,Vki\d many that flowered 
late in the previous months together with the beautiful red rose. Herba- 
ceous plants succeed one another rapidly ; magnificent Balsams, Vyrtandra- 
cece. Begonias, Scitaminew, and ACschynanthus abound, with Mimulus, 
Torrenia, Campanula, Codouopsis, Thalictra. The gigantic lily, and vari- 
ous terrestrial Orchidew, as Calanthe, Ilabenaria, ISpathogloUis, NcoUia, 
and Serapias. Epilobia are common. Circeee, Valeriana, Notocheele, 
the purple Convolvulus, white-flowered Polygona, and Cucurbitacew, 
begin to flower. Acorns, holly, and laurel berries arc fully formed ; Labiatw 
bud, so do Composito: and Urticeett. 

In the garden there are still heartseases, lupines, sweet peas, roses, evening 
primroses, dahlias, sweet-williams, hollyhocks, mallows, snap-dragons, and 
marigolds, ''riie kitchen-garden shows radishes, cress, cabbages, squash, and 
other Cucurbitaceic ; French beans and peas, but sparingly ; cabbages, bro- 
coli, and cauliflower abundant. Weeds grow apace and keep the gardener 
busy. 

Second, or Middle Zone.— I spent much of this month at 12,000 to 16,000 
feet elevation, and further north than in June. The rain-fall 1 found re- 
duced to little more than 6 inches ; it rained however nearly every day, 
three times as much falling at night as during the day. Between 10,000 
and 14,000 feet vegetation has advanced during this month with marvellous 
rapidity. The short grass and herbage of open spots, especially at 10,000 
to 12,000 feet, are replaced by a rank growth, 6 to 8 feet high, of Thalictra, 
tall Astragalus, grasses, and Cyperacece, Euphorbia; , a superb yellow and 
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a 'purple Meeonopsis, each with racemes 1 to 2 feet long of blossoms as 
broad as the palm of the hand ; gigantic IleracUa spring up 9 feet high 
whilst fruiting, with twiggy Bupleura^ Dipsacus, Convallarue, Dispora 
and Sniilacinaf Cimicifuffa, Rumex, and various Compositse not yet in flow- 
er, bound together by masses of Cuscufa and Codonojms. Amongst those 
grow, but more sparingly, IJalanophora, Morina, Gerania, large Ctfnoglos- 
/ta, many Redicularis, Ilgpericum, and GamophxiSf togetlicr forming com- 
plete thickets of herbage. In more open places, at greater elevations, 11,000 
to i:i,000 feet, CgpripHlium, EpipacliSi and small Orchidew arc very abun- 
dant, with tufted Astragali, Lloydia (two species), other Pediculares, 
Triylochin, Callitrichf, Veronica, Campanula, Saxifraga, Draha, small 
Morina, Parnassia, Rheum, Thermopsis, a Saussurea with bladdery bracts, 
Anisodinns flowers, llerbcrry begins to fruit, as do J^yri 2 ^m\ Lonicera. 
Agriculture is little ]>ursued at this elevation, Fagopyrum crops flower at 
12,000 feet, and barley sown two months before is fully in car, or, if sown in 
the end of May, in flower curly this month, lladishes and turnips are in 
leaf at 15,000 to 1(>,000 feet, and their tubers formed. Potatoes flower. 

Third, or Vpper Zone.. -V\\cro is much snow still in July, even on the 
r<;arward mountains, where the perpetual snow-line is at 18,000 feet ; still 
most of the shrubs that are found above 14,000 feet are in flower, as Spi- 
raa, Lonicera, Polentitla, willow, juniper, berberry, and an occasional rose. 
Ranunculacew abound. Ranunculus, Pelphinum, Aconiium, Caltha, many 
Astragali fl<>wcr, with Corydalis, ITypecoum, Myosofis, Parnassia ; many 
Pedicnlaris, Sihhaldia; small I* nmtd(p, Alsineae, and Crucifenv \ the al- 
pine purple Meeonopsis, Morina, Androsaees, Pierorhiza, Nardoslaehys, 
G ymnandra, Pracocaphalum, Veronica, Aeda, Cassiope, and Menziesia. 
The single- spiked Car ices aiiH. Pocp flower, Festuca, Aira, IJierorhloe, Sti- 
pa. In Tibetan rcgiou.s a nettle abounds at up.^ards of 1G,000 feet, and- 
some Artemisia are the only early Compositio in flower. 

Mean temperature (7,000 feet) 6P7®; of maxima C6'l°, and 
minima 57’4“ ; of daily range 8 7 ’. Extremes 70° and 54*5'" ; of radia- 
tion solar 133“, terrestrial 50°. Extreme diftercnces — solar 62°, terrestrial 
3 5°. Mean dew-point 60 4°; saturation 0*97. liain 29 454 inches (means 
of 4 years 33 320 and 24-510 inches). In 1849 26*811 inches fell, and it 
rained every day but one, 10*802 inches falling after sunrise, and 16 after 
sunset. Ill the interior, on the other hand, at the same elevation, I expe- 
rienced only 12 45 inches of rain, of which 8*29 fell in the night, and 4*16, 
during day. It rained, however, more or less nearly every day. 

Vegetation in the lower region is at its fullest vigour. The common brack- 
en (Pier is aquilina f ) covers the grounds, with a yellow Cucurhitacea. Ma- 
ny annuals that flowered in May and Juno arc passing to seed, as Cyrjfan- 
dracew, balsams, and begonias, but still many species are in flower. Urn- 
bellifent, which arc rare below 9,000 feet, flower, together with Anemone 
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vitifolia, various Hedychioj some very magnificent. Sparffanium blossoms, 
and Colqnhounia, the small-flowcrcd JVeillia, Ceropegiasy CuscutUy many 
Cucurbifacecff cspoeially Tt'ichomnihvSy treo j4ra I ia recti, the sweet Ihiddleia, 
Ophelia, Clematis, Tricyriia, I*as.sijfora, Myrsinc, and Emhelia, yellow ho- 
neysuckle, Xanthujcylon, Jlypericum, Oahickia ; a few thistles eoinniencc 
floM'ering, with gnaplialoid Composike, hut not so freely or fully as Eupalo- 
ritita, blue Cichoracew, Myriactiit, (al/ivieritt, two ArUniiaias", Picris, 
Inula, Doronicnm,ii\\i)i Muliji dium. in open jdaees at 8,000 feet Euphra- 
sia, Droscra pelfata, Neoflia asticalis, Dipsaens, Haknia, and Krigerons 
flower. 

In the kirchen-garden potatoes arc planted with manure, and towards 
the end of tlio* jnonth the haulms of the e;irly wither, and the roots 

are stored. Table vegi'tables arc abundant, with legmnes of all kinds, tur- 
nips, radishes, carrots, lettuce, all varieties of vogt'table marrows, sipiash, 
cucumbers, and asjKvragus, the latter generally small and woody. In the 
flow'cr-garden arc dahlias, marigolds, sunflowers, China roses, Inj'ines, mig- 
nonette, larkspurs, ro>c-caiiipion.s, cpnothcras, hoai*tsease,all thriving tolerahly 
if protected from the rain, but it is better to keep them buck till the follow- 
ing month. 

There is little native cultivation carried on. iliee and other ccrcalia are 
in ear above 7,<khi feet, and maize is in flower ju*Jt below' that. 

Animal life sw'arnis in this month, c. pcciully iiiM cts. Cicad.as and glow- 
worms ascend above 8,000 feet. LiheHuUr, Tipalir, ('yttfliia rarihti, and 
Pajfilio Machuon are very froijuent at 0,000 to 10,000 feet. Alusquitues in 
myriads and countless leeches, with sandflies, swarm at 0,000, and ascend to 
8,000 feet, the leeches and sandflies, to 12,000. Swampy placc.s iM corne 
feverish even at 0,000 feet. 

Second or Middle Jieyion. — Above 9,000 feet vegetation is also in its 
prime, from the abundance of Composilm which adorn the .skirts of the 
woods and open places, especially beautiful scnccios, thistles, Mulgtidium, 
Aplolaxis^ Dolomiwa, Liyularia, und Sausxtirea, Callineris und abundance 
of Erigeron, iJoroniciim, Clematis blo.ssoms freely. Gentians, IJalenia, 
Ophelia, See., are all in bloom, with the most of the IJ mhelli/crcp. Saxifrages 
form masses of golden blossoms at 12,000 to 13,000 feet, mixed with Cyanan- 
thux, Codonopsis, Scrophulari, Polyyoua, Eumaria, and Corydalis, (Uyria, 
Primula denticulata, Salvia, Jielphinia, tall aconites, terre.strial Orchidew, 
Lilium Thomsoni, VerOascum, and many other European genera. 

Third or Arctic Zone.—iiou\e beautiful primulas are still only in flower, 
near the snow, at 15,000 feet, with many species of Corydalis, Nardos- 
tachys, Chrysosplenium, Menziesia, Seda, Saussurea, Parnassia, yellow 
Drahas, and Androsacew, at the southern passes, wliicli, being in a more 
rainy climate, arc backwardcr. In the northern or drier parts, again. Arte- 
misice appear, with Delphinium Ilrunonis, various Cyanaufhi, Veronisa, 
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Koenigia, 6 potentillas, Anaphalis, Serratula, andmanj grasses^ carices, and 
Junci, X 

September.— Meaxi temperature (7,000 foot) 60° ; of maxima 64*7", and 
minima 50*2° ; of daily range 9*5°. Sunk ^ermometer 60°. Extremes of 
temperature 70° and 51 *5° ; of radiating thermometers— - solar 142°, terrestrial 
47-5* Extreme differences— solar 70°, terrestrial 10° Mean dew-point 58*5°; 
saturation 0*95° liain 15*762 inches (mean of four years 20*375 and 13*410). 
In 1849 15-675 inches fell, 3*621 by day, and 12*054 by night. It rained 
all the month except on 5 days, but most frequently at night. The 
first fortnight of this month is usually a continuation of the August humid 
weatlicr, when it holds up for a week or so previous to the equinox, which is 
ushered in by violent electric disturbances and heavy gales. 

The most prominent botanical feature of the month is the abundance of 
Lahiatf^, especially Piectmnthiy Ehholsiay Craniotome, Cotquhounia, Pru- 
nella ^ AJuga, Scutellaria^ Nepeta, and Melissa ,* and graphaloid compositse, 
especially species of AnaphaliSf whiten the ground in some places. Osbeckia 
is in full bloom, with white and shrubby polygonums. Many Urticeee flower, 
but they arc insignificant green plants. March and April flowering species 
are generally in seed. Acanthacece^ of which there are very few, flower. 

In the garden the vegetables are, besides those of August, more cruciferce^ 
a.s kohl-rabi and savoys, with tomatoes and capsicums. Peas and beans are 
sowed for early crops, with cabbage, turnip, beet, radishes, and spring crops 
of all kinds. I’eaches redden and fall oft* the trees without ripening. Straw- 
berry-beds are cleaned and runners planted ; rose-cuttings made. Rice and 
other cerealia arc cut at 4,500 feet, but not higher. 

Second or Middle Zone.—l passed the latter part of August and be- 
ginning of this mouth at 11,000 feet, considerab' * north of Kinchinjunga, 
in a very moist valley, with patches of snow in gulleys at 12,000 feet, where, 
however, the rain-fall was less than half that at Darjiling. From the 8th 
to the end of the month I camped at 15,400 feet, and experienced only 
1 *67 inches, whilst 9*993 fell at Darjiling. A good deal of this was in the 
form of snow, which lay for several days at 16,000 feet, as early as the 9th. 
At the equinox the snow lay three d’ays around my tent, but melted again. 
In the more southern parts of Sikkim, the September snow-fall sometimes 
lies till the following April or May. The weather was constantly misty and 
foggy at my position, but was always clear, though cloudy, when I went into 
Tibet. This is a fruiting month everywhere above 13,000 feet ; the barley 
and Fagopyrum crops ai*e cut, and turnips and radishes gathered ; the cattle 
are driven down to 12,000 feet early in the month, and to 10,000 feet towards 
the end. Dandelion, Erigeron, and other coinpositaj are still in full flow'cr. 

Third or Upper Zoney above 15,000 feet.— Many plants continue in 
flower early in the month and to beyond the middle, as beautiful Cgananthiy 
Gentians, Elsholsuty Caltha, Taraxaneniy PrunelUty curious LactuceWy Saus- 
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sureiVy and SerratulaSy Leontopodium, and other (inaphaloid coinpo^ita?. 
Small Po/v/ 70 Wff, and indeed all June and July flowerint; |»lanti«, 
ripen their seeds. My the 21.st vegetaticui may be said to be at an end, tlie 
ijrasscs rliansrti colour, and severe frosts set in. Birds inigratc smith, ainl the 
IJoopoe and various small birds are occasional visitants tni tlnrir pa^paijo to 
Manner climates. 

Oefobt r, — Mean temperature (7,000 feet) maxima bV» ;V^, minima 

49’o® ; daily range 17*’; sunk tlieriiiometei* ; extrenn^s of temp»?rature 
and of radiating thermometers— solar terrestrial extreme 

differences from temperature of air— solar 6';V, terrestrial 1*2® Mt an dew- 
point 02 0 °; saturation Jtain-fall b*b6’ inches {mean of four years 

17*9G4 and 5-50). This is one of the most variable months in the year as 
regards the distribution of both heat and moisture. Tine weather almost 
invariably follows the equinoxial gales, and sometimes la»ts. October has 
been described to me as a glorious, cloudless month, w ithout a drop of rain. 
In 1S4S there was more bad w eather than good, with heavy squalls, thunder 
and lightning, and nearly IS inches of rain fell. In 1^49, again, very 
little rain indeed fell, but the month w'as so uniformly foggy and damp, that 
the rains were not con.-idercd over till November ; yet during twenty days 
no rain fell at all. Tlie .same irregularity marks this season at all elevation.s, 
and 1 experienced more rain at 13,000 feet, in an almost Tibetan climate, 
than fell at Darjiling, owing probably to the condensation of the .southerly 
wind over the .Scj)tember snow-fall, which had already low’cred the snow-line 
in some part.s of Sikkim. 

In the low'cr zone there are still plants to flower, as Prinsepia, tlm 
beautiful blue ('rnirfardin, Eleagnus, and JJalanophora pohjnndra. Va- 
rious species of Clematis also flower, with Camellia, Eurya, ('tiscula, Sym- 
plocos, Primus, \yiyhtia,B. latc-flowcring Michelia, Aplotaxis, the superb 
Luvulta yratissima, fragrant Olea, Bucklandia, Eleanus, and many jiarasi- 
tical Orcliidea . The aj»ple and other wild fruits ripen. 

In the garden the early frosts are apt to do injury ; potatoes should bo all 
housed ; celery in planted out iu trenches ; cabbages and kohl-rabi in drills. 
The garden should be all cleaned and weeded for planting spring vegeta- 
bles before the end of the month. 

The natives gather in all crops between C,000 and 8,000 feet this month, 
including the various millets, which yield 200 to 400 fold, and tho unirri- 
gated rice grown in slopes, and producing 80 fold on the average. 

Second or Middle Zone. — Above 14,000 feet the scene is more wintry 
than autumnal, but below that many Composite and Umhelliferw continue 
in flower, and some in fruit ; the ConifercB all have fully formed cones ; some 
Clematis flower with Prinsepia, and blue Crawfurdia and the nut. The 
larch leaves turn yellow and then red previous to dropping. Belt.s of scarlet 
girdle the forests from the abundance of berberries, whose leavo.s change 
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colour. The birch turns golden yellow, Pyri and maples red and yellow, 
whilst the Abies Wehbiana and junipers are still black, the grass brown, 
rhododendrons a bright verdcgris green. Of the latter some species throw 
out a few flowers, but most, arc in seed, as are wild currants, berberries, 
apples, hips, and Stuuntouia, which latter affords the best wild fruit of this 
region and that below it, excej»t Ptthi. 

Nocfimber. —.Mean temperature (7,000 feet) 00®— of maxima ;‘5(j-5®, minima 
: daily range Sunk thermometer 64®. Kxtrernes of temperature 

(J3° and ilS® ; of radiating thermometers, — solar 1*211°, terrest. .‘lO® : extreme 
difference from temperature of air— solar OV, terre.>t. 12". Moan dew-point 
4f)'5" ; saturation 0*S9’. Jtain-fall 0‘4. This is tlie least rainy month of the 
year, sometimes no rain falls, and it seldom exceeds a few tenths of an inch. 
Drought is sometimes experienced, with a bright clear sun by day and 
sharp frost at night. 'I'he sun’s rays arc very powerful, considering how 
low the temperature is, but the air is bracing and pleasant, like an English 
April. 

The ]tuckJ nidia flowers in this month at 0,000 to 7,000 feet, a magnificent 
tree as regards form and foliage ; Wiffhtm^ a scandent Hignoniaceous tree, 
also hlo.^soms profusely, hearing no leaves, and forming immense masses of 
red in the forest; Pittosporum blooms, and a J*ntnn^ like PachiSf whose 
leaves arc exeellont fodder for cattle. Alder is in catkin, and the yellow 
Paphnv Gardufri^ a very beautiful plant, scents the air; nettles flower 
profusely, ainl with the great shrubhy Teuenmn. All crops are 

now housed, and wheat and barley sovvn at 0,000 feet to be reaped in May. 

In the upj»er regions the snow-line descends to 14,000 fret. 

Ihcfndu r temperature (7,000 feet) 4.'»’ ; of maxima 61-()", and 

minima .‘140°; daily range l(r7®; sunk tlierir meter 48°. ICxtremes of 
temperature 6()° and .‘]2’r)°; of radiating thermometers— -solar 10S°, terrestrial 
‘ifi®. Extreme differences from temj>erature of air— solar 77‘2’, terrestrial 
10®. Mean dew-point 30® ; saturation 0’61®. Rain-fall 0*46. This month 
is sometimes very dry ; it was usually so in 1837, when Dr. Chapman’s re- 
gister was kept ; his reduced wet bulb observations are those from which 1 
have worked the dew-points. Hoar frost is of almost nightly occurrence in 
December, but the cold is never extreme. About Christmas a storm is ex- 
perienced, and a great quantity of snow falls in the upper regions, at as low 
elevations as 0,000 feet, wdiore I have seen 3 feet : much of this melts, how- 
ever, owing to the M’armth of the soil. 

January. — Mean temperature (7,000 feet) 40° ; of maxima 47'2°, and 
minima 32*8°; daily range 14*4®; sunk thermometer 45°. Extrcnies of 
temperature 50® and 2.9°; of radiating thermometers —solar 119°, terrestrial 
36°. Extreme differences from temperature of air — .solar 72°, terrestrial 
12*7°; mean dew-point 34*3°; saturation 0'S4". Rain-fall 1*718 inches; 
mean of three years 0 30 and 4*27. .Tanuary is generally a stormy month, 
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with bitterly cold, often violent, winds, hail, sleet, and sometimes snow at 
Darjiling, and as low as 6,000 feet, never lying beyond a few hours at the 
latter elevation, and it is rare for three inches to remain as many days at 
7,000 feet. Much snow falls about the middle of the month in the upper 
regions, the ground being covered several feet deep at 13,000 feet, and the 
snow-line is lowered to about that elevation, and docs not recede from that 
till April or May. I found the soil at this elevation frozen for 16 inches, but 
warm below that, and as high as 34*5° at less than 3 feet deep 

February. —MenkW temperature (7,000 feet) 42 1® ; of maxima 50®, and 
minima 34*2°; daily range 15-8® ; sunk thermometer 47®. Kxtrenios of tem- 
perature 57® and 25*5® ; of radiating thermometers solar 124*0®, terrestrial 
23®. Extreme differences from temperature of air- solar 78®, terrestrial 
15’3®. Mean dew-point 36*7®; saturation 0*85®. Uain-fnll 0*016; mean of 
three years 2 047. 

This is also a stormy and cold month, with a good deal of thunder and 
lightning, hail, and sometimes snow, 'rurnips, carrots, beet, and cabbage 
are the chief garden vegetables ; peas blossom freely in spite of the weather ; 
tender plants are protected by matting ; artichokes and rhubarb arc ma- 
nured ; lupines, marigolds, and stocks are still in flower. Snow that falls 
at 11,000 and 12,000 feet remains till April : there arc no plants of any 
consequence in flower above 6,000 feet. 

1 append a meteorological register of the separate months for convenience 
of reference, but at the samo time must remind the reader that it does not 
pretend to strict accuracy. It is founded ufmn observations made at 
Darjiling by Dr. Chapman in the year 1837, for temperature and wet 
bulb only ; the other data and some raodifleations of the above are su])pli(‘d 
from a very careful collection of a multitude of observations of my own. 
The means of the month arc taken by meaning the daily maxima and minima, 
which I think gives too high a result. Tho.se for terrestrial and nocturnal 
radiation are accurate as far as they go, that is to say, they are absolute 
temperatures taken by myself, which may, T believe, be recorded in any 
year, but much higher are no doubt often to be obtained. The dew-points 
and saturations are generally calculated from the mean of tM^o-day observa- 
tions (10 A.M. and 4 F.3i.}of the wet bulb thermometer, together with the 
minimum, or are taken from ob.servations of DanielPs hygrometer. The dew*- 
point and temperature are assumed to coincide only at the hour of minimum 
temperature ; but as they do coincide for, on the average, 10 hours of every 
24, this method obviously gives too low a dew-point. On the other hand, the 
wet bulb observations or hygrometer, were never taken at the hours of 
greatest dryness ; and as I And the mean of the temperatures of 10 a.m., 4 
F.M., and the minimum to coincide within a few tenths with the mean tem- 
perature of the whole year, I assume that the mean of the wet bulb obser- 
vations of the same hours will give a sufficiently accurate approach to that 
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of the 24 hours. The climate of Darjiling station has been, in some degree, 
altered bj extensive clearances of forest, which render it more variable, 
more exposed to night frosts and strong sun, and to drought, the drying up 
of .small streams being one direct consequence. My own observations were 
taken at Mr. Hodgson’s house, elevated 7,450 feet, where the differences of 
climate due to local causes are sufticiently indicated to i^liow that in no two 
spots could similar meteorological results be obtained. At my station, for 
instance, the uniformity of temperature and humidity is infinitely more re- 
markable than at Dr. Chapman’s, possibly from my guarding more effectually 
against radiation, and from the greater forest about Mr. Hodgson's uhosc. 
1 have not, however, ventured to interfere with the temperature columns on 
this account- iSuch as they arc, I believe they afford amply sufficient data 
for the horticulturist who is anxious to exert his skill and ingenuity in the 
cultivation of Himalayan plants in general, and especially of Sikkim ones, 
though they little avail him except he be previously master of the climate of 
Kiigland, for which purpose 1 would most strongly urge the study of Mr. 
DanieU's Essay before alluded to, and the many papers in this Journal and 
elsewhere of Mr. Thompson, of the Horticultural Society's Gardens, which 
contain a vast amount of valuable matter, carefully collected and extremely 
well arranged. 
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Extract from the list of Premia offered by the society of arts, 
LONDON, /or ]852-r)3. 

For the importation of not less than half a ton of well-dried Plantains, 
or Bananas from the West Indies. — (The Great Exhibition broiiu;ht to light 
samples of these fruits which had been in the GoveiTimcnt stores for many 
years, but which are not yet imported for sale.) 

For the importation from any British Po-.scs.sion, of not less than one 
hundred pounds of Dried Fruits, of equal quality with tho.se now imported 
from the Mediterranean. 

For the importation of any New Substances which can be siicce.i.sfully 
used as a substitute for Caoutchouc. 

For the importation from (’hina, India, or elsewhere, of any new Plants, 
or Trees producing Oil^, nr fatty Suli<tances, which can be used as food, 
or are applicable to manufacturing purposes. 

For the production of Oil and other .-ubstanecs from the Cotton-secil, and 
the application of the refuse material to agricultural (*r manufacturing 
purposes. — (This seed i.s at j)rcsciit a refu.se material, hut produces a good 
oil if crushed.) 

For the mo.st aucccs.sful Cultivation of Flax, in British India, or Austral- 
asia. 

For an Ks.say on the Flax Plants of India ; tin' purju'.si-s to which they 
are at present applied, and the l>o.st mean.', of employin:: the refuse material. 

For the importation of at h'a.-'t two ton.s of any Vcgctahlc I’ihrc, ajqjli- 
cable to all the jiurposes for which Hemp is now used, and Cipially cheap, 
strong, and durable. 

For the he.st .sample of any new Ornamental \Voo<l, suitable for the 
manufacture of Furniture.— (Many Avoods were exhibited at Hyde Park.) 

For the importation frojn the Ea-t Indic.s, <.f Silk equal in quality to the 
best Italian or China Silk. 

For the most economic method of Ginning Cotton, so a.s to obtain tho 
longest and cleanest fibre. -(.-Xn old, hut also a prestent, want.) 

For an account of recent Improvements in the .Machinery and processes 
employed in the manufacture and preparation of Sugar from the Sugar- 
cane, and its comparison w'ith Beet-root Sugar. 

Notice. 

The Society in all cases cxpreSssly reserves the i>ower of rewarding each 
communication in proportion to its merits, or even of withholding the pre- 
mium altogether. In every case, however. Candidates may be assured that 
their claims will he judged with the utmost liberality. 

All communications must be written on foolscap paper, on <me side only, 
with an inch and a quarter margin. J’hey bhould be accompanied by siie.li 
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drawings, models, or specimens as may be n( 5 cessary to illustrate the subject. 
The dra\ung.s alioulJ be on a sufficiently large scale, to be seen from a dis- 
tance when su.^pcmled on the walls of the inccting-rooin. 

In regard to Ooloiiial Produce of all kinds, it is absolutely necessary that 
a certificati; from the (jovernor, or other qualified person, should accompany 
till? samples sent to the .Society, certif\ ing tliat they ready are the produce 
of tlu; particular district referred to. 'rim samples should Im sufficient in 
quantity to enable c\p(;riiiieuts t j be made, and an opinion to he formed of 
their quality. Cotton »houM ho sent both in seed ami picked. Flax should 
be accoriipauieil by a description of the culture, tlie nature of the .soil, the 
weight of the j)rodue.c per acre, and the extent to which it is cultivated in 
the particular di.stiict. tSilk, by a description of the method by which the 
silk- worms were managed ; of the kind of trees, or plants, on which they 
were fed, and particulars respecting the culture of such trees and plants. 
Wine, by an accurate de?cription of the vineyards from whence produced. 
In every instaneo the maximum extent of the plantation from which the 
produce ha.s hetui taken must be stated ; with the average yield obtained, 
and whether similar a rticle.s have hitherto been exported from the Colony, 
or not, and in nhat qiuantitics. 

All communications and articles intended for competition must bo de- 
livered to tlie Secretary, at the Soeiety^s house, free of expense, on or before 
the illst of .March, l.Sd3. This restriction, as to the date of receipt, does not 
apply to aniele^ of Colonial produce. Any communication, or paper read 
at an Ordinary .Meeting, will he considered as tlie property of the Society, 
unless any previou.s arrangement has been made to the contrary. But 
should the Council delay its publication bcyoinl twelve months after the 
date of reading, tlie Author will be permitted t take a copy of the same, 
and to puldhh it in any way he tliiiiks iit. 

Successful candidates will be communicated with on, or before, the Stli of 
June, I8rn». Unrewarded oommiuiicatious and artiole.s must be applied for 
at the close of the Ses.sion, between the 8th of June and the Dlh of July, 
18.*)J, after which date the Society will no longer be responsible for their 
return. 

Edward Solly, 

Secretary, 

Society or Arts, John-street, Adel phi. 

London, Nov. 1st, 18.V2. 

[We have thought it desirable to reprint such of the above Premia 
as ajiply more particularly to the productions of India.— £d.s. Journal 
A . and IL Society of India ] 
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The Composition of Rice-meal or Rice-dust. By Dii. Aitgustus 
VOELCKER. 

Ricc-moal, rice-dust, or rice-refuso, which is obtained in cleaning rice 
for our market, consists of the husk and external layers of rice, together 
with fragments of the grain itself, and some accidental foreign impurities. 
This refuse has been used by several practical feeders with advantage in the 
feeding of stock. Whenever it can, therefore, be obtained at a nioderatu 
price, rice-dust will be found a valuable article of food, ]»i*ovided it is given 
to cattle judiciously along with other moro substantial food. We fear, 
however, that this refuse is sold often much above its real value, and it 
appeared to us neccssar}', for this reason, to determine its value by analysis. 
From tiie manner in which rice-dust is obtained, we cannot expect it to 
be of uniform composition, but the following analyses may be taken as 
representing the composition of a fair average sample of unadulterated 
rice-dust. The sample analysed was otfered for sale at £‘\ l*d.v iJd in 
London, or, with expenses for carriage to Cirencester, would have cost 
£4 5jt (ill per ton. 

а. Per-centage of loader.— Dried in the water-bath, it lost 1*2 0 19 per cent 
of water, or about the same quantity which common flour loses on drying. 

б. Per-c>^.ntage of as/i.— Burnt in a platimini capsule, a whitish ash 
was left behind, amounting to 13*49 per cent of the whole weight of the 
meal in its natural state. The greater portion of the ash, namely 9‘b3 per 
cent, consisted of insoluble matters, chiefly carbonate of lime and silicic 
acid, with some phosphates ; the smaller portion, namely, 3*f>G per cent, 
was soluble in water, and consisted of soluble salts, chiefly al.:alino chlorides- 

c. Per-centaye of protein compounds.— I lXxc proportion of flesh-forming 
substances in rice-dust was calculated from the per-centage of nitrogen, ob- 
tained by burning the substance with soda-lime, according to Wills and 
Varrentrapp’.s methods. In two combustions, precisely the .same quantity 
(6 087 per cent) of protein compounds was found. 

d. The oil in rice-dust was determined by digesting the substance re- 
peatedly with ether, in which the oil is readily soluble. On evaporation of 
the several ethereal extracts, a yellow sweet oil remained behind, which 
amounted to 5*610 in the natural substance. 

e. Woody fibre, starch, and sugar wero determined in the usual manner. 
The following numbers represent the composition of this sample of rice- 


meal or rice-dust : — 

Water, 12*019 

Woody fibre, containing insoluble inorganic matters, 9*83, . . 46*500 

Starch, gum, and sugar, 25*524 

Truteiii compounds, or fiesh-forraing constituents, . . . . 6*687 

Fatty matters, .. .. .. .. •• .. .. 5 610 

Soluble saline substances, .. .. .. .. .. 3*660 


100*000 
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These analytical results suggest to us tho following observations : — 

1 . That this refuse is very rich in oily or fatty matters. It contains, in- 
deed, as much fatty substance as the best oats, but is inferior in this respect 
to Indian corn, which contains rather more oil. Hice-dust, for this reason, 
is well adapted for tho laying on of fat upon animals. 

2. In rice itself, according to Payen, only 0*8 per cent of fatty matters 
occur ; and wo find thus, that , as in most other kinds of grain, the fat is 
chiefly deposited in the exterior part of the seed. 

3. Ilarsford found in the grain of rice 6*27 per cent of protein compounds 
in its ordinary, 7*4 per cent in its dry, state. In rice-dust 1 have found 
nearly the same quantity, namely, 6*687 per cent, in its natural state. As 
far as the power of producing muscle is concerned, rice-meal or dust appears 
to be fully as valuable as the grain of rice itself. 

4. Rice-dust contains nearly half its weight of woody fibre, which possesses 
little or no value as a feeding substance. Tho exact quantity amounted to 
4()*500, which, added to 12 019 of water, gives 58*519 per cent of useless 
matter. 

It has already been mentioned that the price of this refuse per ton, de- 
livered at Cirencester, was 0^4 5^. Tho practical question, which chiofiy 
interests the farmer, is, will it pay to buy rice-dust at this price, in prefer- 
ence to barley, oats, Indian corn, or any other kind of corn i We should 
say decidedly that it would not pay at this price. Crushed oats of good 
quality, which can be had at about 4;6 (>0« to £7 per ton, contain the same 
quantity of fatty matters os rice-dust, but at least double the quantity of 
fiesh-forming constituents and also once as much starch, gum, and sugar, as 
rice-dust. Oats appear, therefore, at least twice as valuable as this refuse ; 
and the price of the latter should, for this roasru, not bo more than about 
£3 to £3 5if. 

]3arley-meal is not quite so nutritious os oat-meal, but, taking into consi- 
deration that barley-meal docs not contain so much husk as oats, and com- 
paring its composition with that of rice-dust, we think that barley-meal may 
t>e considered as possessing once as much value, as a feeding substance, as 
rice-dust, without committing any great practical error. Barlcy-moal, how- 
ever, can be had at £7 per ton. 

C From the Journal of Agriculture and Traneaclione of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland ; No. 39, N. S.J 


Cedars and Deodars.' 

[From the Gardeners’ Chronicle for February \2th^ 1853.] 
When the Deodar was first raised from seed in this country, the graceful 
weeping habit of its branches, their glaucous hue and long tender shoots 
presented an a.spect so different from the ordinary appearance of seedling 
Cedars, that no one, wo believe, who observed the two trees growing together 
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doubted their distinctness. Systematic botanists have, however, all alongs 
found a difficulty in pointing out tangible characters to distinguish them ; and 
travellers who had seen the trees in their native places of growth have, from 
time to time, reported that they are both liable to a very great amount of 
variation, and that both vary in the same way. If to this we add that, among 
the myriads of Deodars which are now yearly raised in this country, many 
varieties are already beginning to appear, some of which are much nearer 
the Cedar than the original state, it will not appear surprising that an opinion 
should have arisen among botanists, which begins to gain ground even 
among cultivators, that the two trees are not specifically distinct. 

It is in all cases a matter of considerable difficulty to decide whether or 
not two closely allied forms are identical or distinct. Accurate observation 
of the plants in their native places of growth, during all stages of their 
existence, is the only unerring guide in such a case, and where that is impos- 
sible, a careful examination and comparison of extensive suites of specimens 
in all states can alone enable a botanist to decide on the identity or distinct- 
ness of two such forms. The difficulty of solving such a question, always 
great, is considerably enhanced when large trees form the subject of com- 
parison, and is perhaps greatest of all with cultivated trees which, being placed 
in circumstances different from those in which they naturally grow, have a 
tendency to assume appearances different from those which are characteristic 
of the species. The question, indeed, is one in which the cultivator is as much 
or more concerned than the mere botanist, and it is one which the observant 
and philosophic cultivator is peculiarly qualified to answer, as from his 
acquaintance with the extent to which plants raised from seed are liable to 
vary, he is better than any other person able to decide wliat amount of 
variation may exist without specific difference. 

That the Cedar and Deodar are very closely allied to one another no one 
doubts. Both belong to the same section of the Tine tribe, characterised by 
solitary persistent leaves, and erect cones. The male flowers in both are 
absolutely the same, and small branchlets of the two are, in the herbarium, 
almost undistinguishable — the mode of branching, insertion of leaves, and 
colour of bark being quite the same. The cones in both vary a good deal in 
shape, but the scales and broad-wedged seeds are the same in both species. 
A difference in the shape of the scales, indicated by Ekdlicuer, seems to 
have no real existence, or rather to depend on the age of the cone ; for before 
maturity the scales are closely pressed together and bent upwards, but as the 
seed ripens they spread out and become straight or oven reflexed before they 
fall away from the persistent axis. 

The only points of distinction, then, which can be discovered between the 
Deodar and the Cedar of Lebanon are the generally greater length of the 
leaves of the latter, and a considerable difference of habit. This difference 
of general aspect will, we believe, be found to bo the grouinl on which most 
observers rest their belief of the distinctness of the two trees. But though 
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variations in this respect may be admitted as a prima facie indication that 
specific differences exist, yet they are in themselves no proof of such differ- 
ence ; and if a minute comparison of two supposed species fails to show any 
peculiarities of structure, mere size of parts and mode of growth cannot of 
themselves make two plants distinct. We all know how variable our forest 
trees are in these points ; coniferous trees, indeed, to a greater extent than 
most others ; and it would be within every one’s experience that the Deodar 
is one of the most variable of a variable tribe. This may be well seen in any 
extensive plantation of Deodars, and any one may satisfy himself that it is 
the ease by a visit to the fine avenue of these trees in Kew Gardens, in 
which may be seen many trees which are quite intermediate between 
the original state of the Deodar and the common Cedar, and one or 
two which, both in mode of growth and in rigidity and size of leaves, 
are almost identical with the Cedar of Jjebanon. As permanency is the 
only test that can be applied to estimate the value of distingnishing characters, 
the occurrence of these intermediates forms the strongest argument against 
the distinctness of the two species ; and if future observations should show 
a still further approximation of characters, what is now only probable, will 
become a matter of certainty. It is, however, a very curious fact that the 
Cedar is in this country much less liable to vary than the Deodar ; and it 
has been suggested to us by a practical gardener of great experience, that 
the explanation of this may be found in the fact that all our Cedars descend 
from one common stock, or, at least, are derived from the same district in 
Lebanon, while the seeds of the Deodar are collected from widely distant 
parts of the great Himalayan chain. 

Indian travellers unanimously testify that the Deodar is one of the most 
variable trees in its native country. Though probably confined entirely 
to the western and drier Himalaya, not being known to occur in a wild state 
in any part of the chain cast of the Ganges, it has a wide range in altitude, 
growing equally in warm and sheltered valleys as low as 5,000 feet, and on 
exposed slopes, at a height of 12,000 feet, where, notwithstanding the elevation, 
the warm dry summer enables it to ripen its wood sufficiently to resist the 
intense cold of winter. In its native forests, we are assured that the Deodar 
is a tall conical tree, rising to a height of 100 or 150 feet, and sending out 
horizontal branches in all directions ; or at times dividing close to the base into 
two or three trunks, which ascend parallel to one another to a great height. 
It is, however, also common in a state of cultivation, being generally planted 
near temples in the province of Kumaon, in which it is nowhere indigenous. 
'I'liere, probably, from its isolated mode of growth, as the same thing is observ- 
ed wherever trees grow in exposed situations, it has quite a different shape. 
Low and fiat-toppod it rises to no great height, b\it sends out long straight 
branches, which bend downwards and often sweep the ground. The Cedar of 
I^cbanon is also well-known to us from the accounts of travellers, who have 
observed it in its native forests, and from their descriptions we learn that it 
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is there often a very difTerent tree from that familiar to us in this country, 
being toll and straight, with horizontal branches, forming a beautiful cone. 

The peculiar glaucous hue so characteristic of the earliest imported Dcodurs 
is not only not constant in the species, being absent in many of the varie- 
ties which have already arisen in this country, and unquestionably not 
present in adult trees in a wild state, but it occurs in some states of the 
Cedar. It cannot, therefore, though it forms the most striking distinguishing 
mark by which the Deodar is ordinarily recognised, be regarded as anything 
more than a very striking instance of the amount of variation to which 
species are subject, unless wo assume what no one, we think, would be inclin- 
ed to do, that the true Cedar, as well os the Deodar, is a native of the moun- 
tains of northern India. 

We have purposely abstained from taking into consideration the geogna- 
pliical distribution of the two trees, as any argument founded on it would be 
inconclusive. It may, however, be noticed as corroborative of the view whicli 
wo have been led to adopt, tliat the Deodar in India is exclusively cuniined 
to the western part of the Himalayan chain, and is especially abundant in 
the mountains of Kashmir, and that it extends thence into tho mountains of 
Affghanistan. The hilly districts of eastern Persia arc not, it would appear, 
suiBcicntly elevated for coniferous vegetation, nor is there at present any 
reason to suppose that any species of Cedar exists in northern Persia, whore 
there are very lofty mountain chains. Still, our knowledge of that country 
and of Armenia and Caucasus, is too limited to warrant our asserting that 
the Cedar does not grow there, while in Taurus we know that the Cedar of 
Lebanon is indigenous. 

It ought also to be borne in mind that among tiie trees which accompany 
the Deodar in northern India, there is a considerable number of European 
species. The Yew is plentiful in all parts of the liimalaya, and tho 
common Juniper, though more Alpine, has nearly as wide a range. Tho tree 
Juniper of India, too, (J. cxcelsa,) extends into western Asia, so that at 
least three species of Conifers are common to that and the liimalaya. The 
Walnut, which is one of the commonest forest trees all along tho chain of 
northern India, is also indigenous in the Caucasian provinces, and a species 
of Oak extends from Spain, through western Asia, Persia, and Affghanistan, 
into the drier parts of the western Himalaya. The common Berberry may bo 
cited as another instance of the extension of European species in the far East, 
and the list of trees and shrubs might, if space permitted, be considerably 
increased, while the number of herbaceous plants which are common to Europe 
and the mountains of India is very great.— 2\ 

[This very able statement of the botanical mrguments that may be employed 
to show the identity of the Deodar and Cedar of Lebanon, as species, has been 
communicated to us by on experienced Indian friend, well acquainted with 
the former tree on its native mountains.] 
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(Satunia t/, the lOth of July, IS52.J 
W. G. JJofic*, E?q., Vice- J ‘resident, in the chair. 

Tlie minutes of the last General .Meeting having been read, the gentlemen 
who were proposed on that occasion were duly elected ordinary Members, 
viz: -Tlie Iloifblo Barnes Peacock; Brigadier George ilampton; Surgeon 
T. W. M'hitelock ; Lieut. A. II. K. Hutchinson ; Messrs. J. J. Ward, C. S. ; 
II. H. Greathed, C. S. ; II. Kicketts, C. S. ; A. E. Brown ; J. G. Boss ; Dr. J. 
K. Walter; Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee and Major T. Martin. 

.Mr. W. T. Lewis wa.s elected a Corresponding Member. 

The namc.s of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election : — 

The Hon’blc Cii]>t. U. Byng,— propo.scd by Col. Garstin, seconded by Mr. 
George Taylor. 

Dr. Andrew Wood, yupcriiitcnding Surgeon, -proposed by Capt. F. C. 
Burnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

11. II. Withers, Ks(|., Merchant, Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. George Dear- 
man, seconded by .Mr. Jamc.s Church, Senior. 

George Loch, Esq., Civil Service, Berhampore, — ’iroposcd by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. George Taylor. 

Lieut. 11. C. Johnstone, Assistant Executive Engineer, Scalkote,- -proposed 
by Major U. Houghton, seconded by the Secretary. 

Pre.Hr.ntationif. 

1. Selections from the Kecords of the Bengal Government No. VII. Re- 
port on the Electric Telegraph between Calcutta and Kedgeree. By Dr. 
W. B. 0'Shaugliiies.sy. Presented hy (he Government of Bengal. 

2. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
A'’ol. XI II. Part 1 , and Vol. XIV, part. 1. Presented by the Society. 

J. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago fur March and April 1852. 
Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

4. A small quantity of seed of the thatching rush or reed of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Presented by A. Sconce, Esq. 

Mr. Sconce mentions that this rush grows about four feet long ; and it is 
put on the roofs of houses in bundles very much like our common Indian 
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grass. “ The thatch,” Mr. Sconce adds, “ is calculated to last 40 to 60 years, 
nil renewed, and would be, if introduced into India, of unspeakable advantage 
compared with the ordinary chopping grass. The rush growls on the sandy 
flats here, and on land where tlie rain lies longest. Doubtless there must be 
many districts in India w’here it would grow, and possibly the Society may 
think the seed w^orth being distributed.” 

Tlie Secretary stated that a small portion of this seed (which had just 
been received), had been transferred to the Society’s garden, and the re- 
sidue could be distributed to such Members as were desirous of giving it a 
trial. 

5. Fifty chocolate pods raised in tlio plantation of Mr. William Scott at 
Singapore. Pristuted by Dr, K. M. Scoff. 

A portion of these seeds have already germinated in the Society’s gard(*n. 

6. Throe bricks of mushroom spawn received in good condition from Kng- 
laiid per James JJooth.^* Presenttd by J. Cotvcl/y ICsq. 

7. Fifty sorts of seeds from China. Presented by Arbuthnot Emereon, 
Esq. 

Several of these seeds have germinated freely. 

S. A quantity of acclimated mignonette and cress seed. Presented by 
Georye Uewetty Esq. 

9. A small supply of acclimated seed of Iponue rubra cerulea. Presented 
by Janies Churchy Esq, Senior. 

10. A quart of acclimated canarj seed** ( Phalar is canar ie ns is). Pre- 
sented by Messrs, A. B. Goodall and Co. 

11. A few roots of the grass ( Andropoyon calamus aromaticus ) from 
which the “ lloosa oil” is obtained. Presented by A. J. Sturmery Esq. 

12. A further assortment of fibrous specimens from nettles and other 
plants common to Upper Assam. Presented by Major S, F. Hanna y. 
( lieferred to the Ilcriip and Flax Committee.) 

13. A muster of seeded cotton raised in bis garden from im])ortcd Sea 
Island seed obtained from the Society in 1848. Presented by IJ. Mornai/y 
Esq. 

Mr. Moriiay submits this specimen *‘morc particularly to shew that, in 
this instance, the length of .staple, blackness of the seed, and other peculiar- 
ities of this description of cotton, have not altered or degenerated. In other 
cases it has been reported to have degenerated in this country to the short- 
stapled, green-seeded kind.” 

Read the minutes of the Grain Committee on the paddy raised by Dr. 
Campbell, in the hills near Darjeeling, from the New Granada seed furnislied 
last year to the Society for trial by Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co. 

Resolvedy that a copy of these minutes be forwarded to Dr. Campbell, to- 
gether with the small specimens of the imported and acclimated paddy which 
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have been pre))arcd by Mr. TIawortb, (a Member of the Committee,) in a 
state fit for the market. ' 

Head the Gardener’s Monthly {Statement. Mr. McMurray reports the death 
of many of the seedlings raised from the English fruit and Cape indigenous 
.«<ced, mainly in consequence of exposure to the weather since the destruction 
of the conservatory by the gale of the 14th and 15th of May. He adds that, 
with one exccj)tion, all the fruit trees which were shaken at the roots by that 
gale have recovered from the shock. Mr. McMurray intimates that the Coffee 
seedlings raised from Ceylon seed, presented by Mr. Thwaites in November 
last, continue in a healthy condition, and upwards of 15,000 plants are now 
ready for distribution to Members. The Sandoway tobacco seed, received 
from Captain Fytche, has germinated freely, as have also several other sorts 
of seeds wdiich are referred to among the presentations. The Assam orchid 
plants from Mr. Simons, 111 in number, liave reached by the last steamer in 
oxcellent condition. 

The following notices were submitted to the Meeting 
No 1. Proposed by Mr. E. Wingrove, seconded by Mr. H. Mornay 
That in lien of the present Journal, the Socict}' publish a pamphlet after each 
monthly Meeting, containing its proceedings and such papers as may bo 
brought forward at those .Meetings, and that the Council be requested to re- 
port upon this proposition, as well as upon the propriety of embodying in the 
pamphlets extracts from English and foreign Journals on subjects which come 
within the objects of the Society.” 

No. 2. Proposed by Mr. Geo. Taylor, seconded by Mr. W. Haworth : - 
“ That it he referred to the Council to consider the propriety of an applica- 
tion to Government in the sha])e of a memorial or otherwise with the view 
of obtaining some additional pecuniary assistanc' in furtherance of the ob- 
jects of the Society.” 

Communications on various subjects. 

1. From W. T. Lewis, Esq., dated Penang, 1st May, on the nature of the 
substance procured from China, under the name of “ Bice paper,” and the 
pi'obahility that it is afforded by the pith of Sca*col-a Taccada Boxb. Mr. 
Lewis states that this plant is very abundant on all the sea coast of the 
Malayan Archipelago, and that the pith is commonly used by the Malays and 
Siamese in making their artificial flowers. Mr. Lewis submits specimens of 
the pith and pieces of the stalk of Sc(Pvola Taccada. He adds that the 
paper is mostly made in C’huan Choo, and the Cliinese call the plant “ Chow.” 

It is known in Malay countries as the “ Ambong Ambong.” 

2. From Dr. Falconer, submitting, at the request of the Council, some 
interesting observations on the above subject, in connection with Mr. Lewis’s 
communication and specimens. 
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3. From Dr. Robert Wight, Superintendent Cotton Experirooiits, Coim- 
batore, dated 13th May, further remarks respecting tlie introduction and 
naturalization of the American cotton plant in India. 

(The above three communications were referred to the Coinniittee of 
Papers.) 

4. From Capt. F. C. Burnett, dated Sealkote, 12th June, respecting 
gardening operations at that station. 

5. From A. J. Sturmer, Esq., respecting the “ tenni” paddy of the 
Azimghur district, of which specimens were submitted by him at the last 
General Meeting ; — 

“ In regard to the ‘ tenni’ or wild paddy that I sent you some time ago, 
1 have obtained the following information It springs up when the rains set 
in June, and grows as the water increases in the jheels, or tals, as they are call- 
ed ; in September it ripens, when those who use it collect the paddy. The rice 
is considered by the natives light food and very easy of digestion, hence is 
much sought for the sick and the weak. If the ‘ tenni* is sown in good 
paddy land, the grain grows thicker than that gathered from the * tals’ ; and 
if sown, and there transplanted, the grain thus produced is found to be still 
shorter and thicker than that sown broad cast. 

** 1 shall make arrangements for the collection of a quantity of the * tenni’ 
for the Society at the close of the rains.” 

6. Prom Lieut.-Col. U. C. M. Cox, on the medicinal virtues of the gum 
of Sterciilea urens. 

7. From Dr. Wallich, on the subject of the consignment of flower seeds 
ordered from Mr. Carter, and promising to use his best endeavours to meet 
the wishes of the Society. 

8. From Mr. C. J. Simons, dated Gowhatti, advising the despatch of a 
case of orchids for the Society’s garden. 

9. From Mr. D. Landreth, dated Philadelphia, 15th March, enclosing in- 
voice of a consignment of vegetable, maize, and cotton seed, amounting to 
1855 dollars, shipped per “ Loochod*^ from Boston. 


(Saturday, the \Ath of Auyust, 1852.y 

The llon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and conhrmed, and the 
gentlemen who were proposed on that occasion were duly elected Members, 
viz : — 

The Ilon’ble Capt. li. Byng ; Dr. Andrew Wood ; Messrs. II. II. Withers ; 
Geo. Loch, and Lieut. 11. C. Johnstone. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
flection .* — 
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John Herriot, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, — proposed by Baboo Ramgopal 
Ghose, seconded by Mr. \V. Haworth. 

Janies Lean, Esq., Civil Service, Moradabad, — proposed by tho Secretary, 
seconded Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Major E. Marriot, Pension Pay Master, Lucknow, — proposed by Lieut. 
Jolin Eliot, seconded by the Secretary. 

Capt. Henry Rigby, Executive Engineer, Midnapore, — proposed by Mr. 
A. Grote, seconded by Dr. F’alconer. 

J. P. Mcik, Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by the Sccre- 
tary. 

Baboo Preonauth Sett, —proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded 
by Mr. Rose. 

Dr. D, Scott, of tho Hurriana Lt. Infy. Battu.,— proposed by Capt. F. C. 
Barnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

Pnsentalions. 

1. A small assortment of fresh Jamaica fruit seeds, containing, among 
other sorts, the mamec saputa,*’ the fruit of which is considered to be one 
of the best in the Island of Jamaica j “ JStar apple,’* “ Guinea tamarind,” and 
South American Neisberry : also a small packet of flower seeds from New 
.South Wales and a jiumpkiu from Sydney. Presented by TP. Haworth, Esq. 
on behalf of E. M. Cowdl, Esq. 

2. A small collecton of fruit trees indigenous to the Straits of Malacca, 
consisting of the inangostecn, rambutan, dooriau, nutmeg, scented bcteliiut, 
Ac. Presented by Capt. Alston of the Morf on behalf of M r. Whampoa 
of Sinyapore. 

3. An assortment of seeds of shrubs, trees, and annuals from the Kew 
Gardens. Presented by Dr. Wallich, on behalf of Sir Wm. Hooker. 

In his letter advising the despatch of the uDove-incntioned seeds, Dr. 
'Wallich states — “ Sir William is able to supply tho Society with a vast 
amount of seeds in quantity and number of sorts of the description required. 
More than that, ho is perfectly able, as well as willing, to supply them an- 
nually on condition of reciprocity. This is the principle upon which 
alono tho noble Institution under his direction can enter upon any ar- 
rangement of sujiplies.” 

The Secretary having announced that portions of the assortment had been 
transferred to the Society’s Garden, and to the H. C. Botanic Garden, it was 
agreed that portions be also transmitted for trial in the public gardens at 
Bhaugulpore, Doliii, Simla, and Lahore, reserving certain kinds for Members 
residing in localities suitable for their growth. 

4. Samples (1 and 2) of the rheca nettle grass of Assam, and a sample of 
the China nettle grass, for comparison. Presented by Lieui.-Col. Jenkins, on 
behalf of Major Hannay. 
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Major JIannay sends Die above specimens for distribution among any of 
the Members of the Society who take an interest in the fibre. Major Jlan- 
nay adds that he finds this nettle yields between lo and 10 inaunds of raw 
produce per Assam Poorah (U acre). 

5. An assortment of fruit, vegetable, and flower seeds Presented bij Ar- 
bnthnot Emerson, Esq. 

An exceedingly well grown plant in full flower, of Knndehtia odorata 
from the Society’s Garden, was shewn to the Members : also a plant in blos> 
som of Phahis maculatus, from the garden of Mr. 13. Warwick. 

The proposal made at the last Meeting, — “ That it be referred to the Council 
to consider the propriety of an application to (Soverninent with the view of 
obtaining some additional pecuniary assistance in furtherance of the objects of 
the Society,” was brought forward with the opinion of the Council, “ That 
the present is not a favorable period for asking the proposed assistance from 
Government.” Confirmed. 

The Secretary stated that the other proposal, also made at the last Meet- 
ing, in reference to the issue of a monthly pamphlet in lieu of the present 
Journal, was still under the consideration of the Council. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Ilcport was submitted respecting various contri- 
butions to the Garden during July, including certain observations regarding a 
supply of pods of Theobroma cacao, lately presented to the Society by Dr. 
K. M. Scott. 

Head the following report from Captain A. Thompson on the fibre of the 
''red mesakee” of Assam, which was presented by Major Ilannay at the 
last Meeting : — 

“ Agreeable to your request I forward you a log-line made of the red me- 
sakee plant, as also the remainder of the fibre it.*sclf. 

** 1 find the strength of it quite equal to Uussiaii hemp, but for want of 
being properly harvested, the fibres cling so close together that great loss 
of material takes place in hackling it. 

1 think it well adapted for cordage, and if brought into general use ought 
to bring as much as Petersburg!! hemp.” 

Head the following extract of a letter from Major W. II. Nicholetts, 
dated Scetapore, Oude, 31st July : — 

“ I beg to state that the * hearts’s ease’ produced from the seeds you 
last year sent were the finest I ever saw even in England, being much larger 
than a crown piece, and perfectly circular. The good soil of Scetapore 
may have had something to do with it, as the flowers and vegetables jiro- 
duced here, are some of the finest 1 have over seen produced in India. 
The beet-root was superb, also peas and cabbages very fine. 

** The double stocks magnificent — the dahlia seed did not germinate.” 
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Frofn Mr. James Carter, acknowledging receipt of the order for the 
Society’s annual consignment of flower seeds, to be forwarded by the August 
steamer, and promising to give it bis best attention. 


(Saturday, the Wth of September, 1852.> 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Pod, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the gentlemen who were pro])osed on that occasion were duly elected ]Mcm< 
bers, viz : — 

Messrs. John llcrriot ; James Lean, C. S. ; J. P. Meik ; Major E. Mar- 
riott; Captain Henry Highy ; Jlaboo Preonauth Sett and Dr. D. Scott. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election ; — 

Drigadier Penny, C. B., Jullundur, — proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded 
by Mr. Grotc. 

K. 13. Morgan, Esq., Civil Service, Delhi,— proposed by Mr. R. II. S. Camp- 
bell, seconded by the Secretary. 

James Dickson, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. James Church, 
Senior, seconded by Mr. Haworth. 

A. G. Macdonald, Esq., Civil Service, Malda,— proposed by Mr. James 
Grant, seconded by the Secretary. 

George Octavius Wray, Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. M. F. Sandes, 
seconded by Mr. W, G. Rose. 

Major Henry Spottiswoodc, Commanding 21st N. I., Scalkote, — proposed 
by Captain F. C. I Jurnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. Glover, Ksq., Civil Service, Chumparun, — proposed by Mr. G. N. 
Wyatt, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations. 

The following contributions were announced 

1. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for May and June 1852. Presented 
by the Editor. 

2. Copies of the same work for tho same period. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 4 of 1S52. Presented 
by the Society, 

4. Proceedings of tho Agricultural and Horticultural Society of the Pun- 
jaub, from January to June 1852. Presented by the Society, 

5. A small supply of New Zealand seed-potatoes. Presented by Captain 
Maclean of the “ Agra.''* 

These have been planted out in tho Society’s garden, and the Gardener re- 
ports that they are doing well. 
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6. An assortment of acclimated flower seeds ^ consisting of 43 kinds, the 
produce of English seed received last year from the Society. Presented by 
G. A". Wyatty Esq.i of Peeprahy Vhumparun. 

7. A small quantity of , Demerara Indigo Seed. Presented by 11. Pidding- 
tony Esq. 

8. Specimens of the pith commonly known as the “ liico paper'’ of China. 
Presented by Dr. Mouat, with an extract of a letter, to his address, from 
J. C. Dowring, Esq., dated Ilong-Kong, 16th August, respecting the above 
specimens. 

9. bixtccu plants of sorts, consisting of luangostccn, nutmeg, doorian, 
orchids, euphorbias, &c ; and a quantity of erica seeds of sorts from tho 
Cape of Good Hope. Presented by Arbulhnot Emersotiy Esq. 

The following specimens were likewise brought to the notice of the 
Meeting : — 

A plant, in very fine tlow’cr, of De.ndrohium /* arm#??*//, from the garden 
of James C’hurcli, Esq. 

A fine healthy plant of Nepenthes Kafflesiatuty with .several pitchers, 
from the Society's Garden, being one of tho collection of Malayan plants, 
presented by Mr Moxon, in January 1S51. 

Two plants, in full flower, of Achimines longljlora, and an orchid, 
with a small sweet-scented white flower, from the garden of J). W'arwick, 
Esq. 

A few very pretty cut specimens of dahlias, raised from Simla stock, from 
the garden of Mrs. Macleod. 

A plant of Crotnlaria tenuifolia raised in the Society’s Garden from se('d 
received from Mr. Williams, of the School of Industry at Jiibbulporc. Thi.s 
plant, though grown in a pot, separately from tlie other seedlings (which 
have been raised in the open ground), has attained tlie height of 8.^ feet in 
nine w’eeks, without branching. The Secretary .‘submitted .specimens of raw 
fibre from this species of Crotalariay and of twine manufactured therefrom 
by Mc.s.srs. ITarton and Co. who presented them to the Society at the 
General Meeting in May last. Doth Messrs. Harton and Co., and A. 
Thompson and Co., have lately procured a quantity of this raw material, 
as “Jubbulpore hemp,” from Mr. Williams. It i.s pronounced superior 
fibre for cordage purposes, of such excellent quality and strength, that 
those manufacturers have hitherto considered it to be the produce of Can- 
nabis sativay the plant from which Russian hemp is obtained. 

The Gardener’s Monthly lle])ort was submitted. Mr. Me Murrays announces 
that one of the batch of scjeds of Victoria m//a, received from Dr. 
Wallich in November last, lias germinated, after lying in tho water nearly 
ten months. He reports favorably of the quality of the American vegetable 
seeds received in August from the Society's seedsman, Mr. Landreth, of 
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Philadelphia : and gives, in details, several contributions for the garden since 
his last monthly statement was furnished : — viz., plants of Bignonla incar^ 
nata and Araucaria Cunninghami from the II. G. Botanic Garden ; of 
Tecoma radicans, from Messrs. G. Bartlett and R. F. Ross ; of Paasiflora 
JJuonaparlea and kermeaina, from Mr. James Church, Senior ; and of 
redendron splendenSf from Mr. Dougherty of the Barrackpore Park. The 
Gardener also alludes to the Chinese bamboo plant (which was presented by 
Mr. Emerson in January last) as having made a healthy and vigorous growth 
since the commencement of the rainy season ; it is very prettily striped^ 
dark green and light yellow,— and the joints are short and firm. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following papers were submitted : — 

1. From Major J. A. Crommeliii, a brief account of the experiments 
tliat have been made with a view to the introduction of the tea plant at 
Darjeeling. Ordered for publication. 

2. From W. T. Lewis, Laq., dated Penang, 26th July, returning his best 
acknowledgments for his election as a Corresponding Member of the Society. 

3. Erom Lieutenant-Colonel George Congreve, C. B., H. M. 29th Regi- 
ment, i*eporting the result of his trials with the bulbs received last year 
from the Society. 

4. From Dr. Falconer, forwarding a table drawn up by Mr. Scott, Head 
Gardener, II. C. Botanic Garden, of a trial sowing of the American vegetable 
seeds, which is,’’ Dr. Falconer observes, “ in every respect unusually 
favorable ; out of (30 kinds only two failed. Mr. Scott remarks that the 
lowest per centage is 10 percent, limited to a single instance,— the others 
ranging from 20 to 95 per cent, and upwards.” The general average is 64 
j>er cent. 

5. From Mr. R. Dougherty, in charge of the Barrackpore Park, also re- 
porting most favorably on the germination of the American vegetable 
seeds. 

6. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 19th July,— on the subject of ob- 
taining plants from the Kew Gardens and giving in return ; also, further 
suggestions respecting the procuring of seeds of flowering plants and shrubs. 
Referred to the Floricultural Committee. 

7. From Dr. John Maitland, dated Lingsoogur vid Miictul, 12th August, 
respecting his trials of English flower seeds received last year from the 
Bocioty. 

8. From Dr. Maegowan, dated Ningpo, 5th November 1841 (received at 
the end of August, ow'iiig to some mistake at the Hong- Kong post office) ex- 
pressing his grateful sense of the honor conferred on him by his election 
as a Corresponding Member of the Society. In reply to an enquiry that 
had been made of him respecting the price at which the grass-cloth flbre is 
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obtainable, Dr. Maogowan writes as follows " I took immediate steps 
to ascertain the market price of the grass-cloth fibre at Canton and Shanghai, 
but until this afternoon I could procure no reliable information in conse- 
quence of the fact that the article is no longer exported to Europe, the 
price being fo\ind altogether too high for English manufacturers ; I cannot bet- 
ter illustrate this than by stating that a mercantile house, in London, sent an 
order to China for a quantity of the fibre, provided it could be purchased at 
six dollars per pccul, i. e., 132 lbs ; the price of the article did not allow the 
agent to execute the commission, and soon afterwards he was informed by 
his English correspondent that even at that price it could not bo sold in 
London. Unless, then, it can be produced in Assam at a price considerably 
lower than that which is here given, it would not find a market.” 

Dr. Maegowan likewise offers some suggestions, respecting the procuring 
of certain descriptions of seeds from various parts of China, in answer to en- 
quiries preferred to him on that subject. These were referred to the Council 
for consideration. 

9. From Dr. Falconer, enclosing a list of plants recently received, per 
Temifiserim, from Captain Tarleton, II. M. Ship Fox, from Kangoon, 
consisting of a few orchids, balsam, cockscomb, curcuma, pandanus and 
other common kinds, found on captured Burmese boats on the Irrawaddi. 
Iho following is an extract of Dr. Falconer's note on the subject : -“You 
are aware that an immense number of Burmese boats have been captured 
lately between Kangoon and Prome. Commander Tarleton of H. M. Ship 
Fo.t, who had such an active share in the naval operations on the Irrawaddi, 
found that in many of these boats the Burmese had small collections of 
living plants, placed near the stern. He has very obligingly sent us one 
of these collections taken from a rescued boat. The plants arrived by the 
Tenasserim last trip. They arc neither rare, nor very remarkable ; but as 
it may be of interest at the present moment, to note the fact, I send you a 
list enclosed of the plants received. It is gratifying to observe that our 
naval officers, in the midst of their exciting work upon the Irrawaddi, are 
not forgetful of objects of more quiet interest.” 

JO. From Dr- Wallich, dated London, 13th July, announcing that the 
testimonial voted to Mr. Hume is almost completed, and will bo despatched 
by the August steamer. 

11. From Captain F.C. Burnett, dated Sealkotc, 5th August, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of certain seeds received from the Society. 

12. hrom Messrs. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, advising despatch 
of the annual consignment of vegetable seeds to the order of the Society. 
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(Saturday^ the ^th of October^ 1852J 

The Uon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — 

Brigadier Penny, C. B. ; Messrs. R. B. Morgan, C. S. ; James Dickson ; 
A. G. Macdonald, C. 8. ; G. 0. Wray ; F. A. Glover, C. S. ; and Major 11. 
Spottiswoode. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society : — 

Henry Christie, Esq., of Cawnpore, — proposed by Dr. Begg, seconded 
by Dr. Porteous. 

Captain M. J. Turnbull (Army Clothing Agent), — proposed by Mr. C. 
A. C7aiitor, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Captain Fletcher Hayes, Political Assistant Resident at Lucknow, — 
proposed by Sir James Colvilo, seconded by Sir L. Peel. 

H. Knowles, Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. W. Haworth, seconded 
by Mr. J. M. Hall. 

T. E. Carter, Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by Mr. Haworth, seconded by 
the Secretary. 

Presentations. 

The following donations were announced : — 

I. Synopsis of the vegetable products of Scotland, by Peter Lawson and 
Son. Presented by the Authors. 

2. Tlie 29th Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1852. Presented by the Society. 

3. A brief account of the Silk Manufactures of Lahore, by Henry Cope, 
Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society of the Punjaub. Present- 
ed by the Author. 

4. Statements of the Trade of the Madras Territories for 1S49-50. Pre- 
sented by Baboo Peary Chand Mitira. 

5. An Alphabetical List of Dciigaloc Books that have been printed during 
the last fifty years. Presented by the Compiler^ the Rev. J. Lony. 

G. A quantity of acclimated sweet-pea seed. Presented by 11. C. Tucker^ 
Esq. 

7. A collection of orchids (100 plants). Presented by R. ir. G. Frith, Esq. 

8. A small assortment of tulip, narcissus, hyacinth and jonquill bulbs. 
Presented by Geo. Taylor, Esq. 

9. A small collection of plants of sorts, consisting, among other kinds, of 
Vyprepedium venustum, Achimines multiflora, and Phaius grandiflorus. 
Presented by J. Burton, Esq. 

10. Specimen of oil from “ Sirgoojali,” or “Uaintil,” seed (Verbesina 
saliva, Roxb.J. Presented by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
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The following memorandum gives certain details respecting the above 
oil 

" In Rajshayo the cost pf cultivation, rent of land, reaping and cleaning 
charges amount to Rs. 1-8 per beegah. The produce of each beegah on 
an average is four maunds of 60 sicca weight. The quantity of seed re- 
quired for making one raaund of oil is 3A maunds. A mound of seed sells 
generally for a ru]>ee, and the charge of bringing it to Calcutta is about 
three annas. The oil is used by the poorer classes in rubbing their bodies, 
but not in food. The other purposes to which it is applied are the clean- 
ing of machinery, lighting, and preparation of paint not exposed to the sun.” 

The Secretary drew attention to certain particulars respecting this oil and 
seed, as contained in the Journal of the Society, Vol. VII. and Vol. VI J 1. Tart 
1, from which it would appear that the oil is largely used for culinary purposes 
at Poona and other localities in the Bombay presidency ; and that the seed 
was valued by London Brokers, in March 1850, at 37 shillings per quarter. 

A plant, in flower, of AlschynanthuB specioitus, from the garden of Mr. B. 
Warwick, was placed on the table. 

The Motion of which notice was given at the July .Meeting was brought 
forward, viz. — That in lieu of the ]>resent Journal, the Society publish a 
pamphlet after each monthly Meeting, containing its proceedings and such 
papers as may be brought forward at those Meetings, and that the Council 
be requested to report upon this proposition, as w'ell as upon the propriety 
of embodjniig in the pamphlets extracts from English and Foreign Journals 
on subjects which come within the objects of the Society,” wdth the following 
report of the Council : — “ That the Journal be continued in its present form, 
but bo published once a quarter, or more frequently, if sufficiently interest- 
ing matter can be found.” Agreed to. 

Read the Gardener’s Monthly Report. Mr. McMurray submits a tabular 
statement of the result of his sowing of the American and Cape vcgetublo 
seeds received in August la.st, from which it would appear that the per-centage 
of the American seeds of tliis year’s sowings is much more favorable 
than that of the last season ; whereas in the case of the Cape seeds it is 
less than that of last year. The general average per-centage of the American 
seeds this season is 68, and of the Cape 6*2. ’i'he Gardener states that the 
plantation of American Sumac or “ Dividivi,” (Ctamlpinia coriaria^) 
along the west border of the Garden, has made a most healthy growth during 
this year ; several of the trees are now in full bloom, and are likely to yield 
a large crop of seed for distribution during the ensuing season. The row 
of cocoanut trees on the northern boundary of the Garden have also 
made a vigorous growth during the present season, and some of them 
are now in flower for the first time ; those from Penang stock, presented by 
Mr. Joseph Agabeg, are also doing well. The plant of Poimettia albida^ 
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presented by Sir L. Peel in January 1851, has stood well throughout the hot 
and rainy season, in an open border of the flower garden : it Has now 16 
branches vaiying from 2^ to 3 feet in height, from which the Gardener hopes 
to have a number of plants struck and ready for distributing to the Members 
during the approaching cold season. Mr. Me Murray alludes to several contri> 
butions to the Garden during the past month, and adds that seven of the 
thirteen kinds of Jamaica fruit seeds, which were presented in August by 
Mr. E. M. Cowell, have germinated. He concludes his Report by stating that 
he has now ready for distribution at the flxed rates, 600 mango grc'ifts of 
fourteen kinds; 200 peach grafts of 12 kinds, including Mr. Emerson’s China 
Flat variety, and some of American stock ; besides a number of other kinds 
of fruit trees. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted : — 

1. From Captain G. E. llollings, Ijeia,on the Indus, dated 13th September, 
respecting his Agricultural and Horticultural operations. 

2. From Dr. James Allan, Bhaugulpore, dated 7th September on the same 
subject. 

3. From Dr. Falconer, respecting the Crotalaria yielding the Nerbudda 
fibre, known as ** Jubbulpore hemp a plant of which, from a number raised 
in the Society’s Garden from seed received from Mr. Williams at Jubbulpore, 
was exhibited at the last monthly Meeting. Dr, Falconer observes that 
though the specimen submitted for examination was not in flower, he has 
little or no doubt of its being C, tenuifolia of lioxb. which Wight and 
Arnott, and some other Botanists, regard os merely a variety of C. junceay — 
the plant yielding the w’ell-kiiown “ Sunn hemp” of commerce. 

4. From J. C. Wilson, Esq., dated Moradabad, 17th September, on the 
Turace as a good locality for foreign descriptions of cotton. 

5. From Dr. Wallich, announcing the despatch, per Screw Steamer Lady 
Jocelyn^ of the Testimonial voted to Mr. Hume. After giving a few details 
respecting the emblematic figures on the service and the workmanship, which 
has been much admired by several friends, (Mr. Brown, Sir. W. Hooker and 
others,) Dr. Wallich observes:— “1 therefore hope, that it will be judged 
by the Society, as worthy of the occasion for which they ordered it, and a not 
altogether unsatisfactory evidence of my hearty wish and anxiety to bo of 
service and to prove my sincere attachment to the Society. I think it but 
due to Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings to declare that nothing can exceed 
the courtesy and readiness with which they executed the novel and not a 
little difficult designs. The reduction in point of natural size of the flowers and 
fruits, &.C. was an arduous matter, and must be made due allowance for. The 
following then is a list of the emblematic figures, namely, Carey a herbacea, 
and Leycesteria formosay representing the great founder and the first Presi- 
dent of the Society: Roxhuryhia viridijlora and Dischidia Rajflesiana, 
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names that must over be mentioned with the highest respect by Agriculturists 
and Horticulturists ; tea, coffee and cotton in flower and fruit ; the pitcher 
plant, cocoanut, melon; Cardiospermum liaticacabuin (a fancy of the artist) 
very common all over India.” 

The following recommendation of the Council in reference to the above 
was adopted, viz That the Testimonial be exhibited at the Metcalfe 
Hall for a short period to subscribers, and to the public generally, duo notice 
of the same being given by advertisement.” 

6. From Mr. James Carter, Seedsman and Florist, dated London, 2-4th 
August, advising the despatch, per overland conveyance, of the Society *s con- 
signment of English flower seeds. 

7. From Messrs. Peter Lawson and Son, of Edinburgh, dated 21st August, 
stating that they have forwarded per steamer, the assortment of vegetable 
seeds ordered by the Society. 

These flower and vegetable seeds were received by the last mail, and are 
now in course of distribution to Members. 

An estimate was submitted by the House Committee from Messrs. Burn 
and Co., for giving a thorough repair to the Metcalfe Hall premises, amount- 
ing to Bs. 2,500. lUsoUedy on the recommendation of the Council, that the 
estimate be accepted, the curators of the Public Library, having agreed, on 
behalf of the Library, to pay their moiety of the above sum. 


(Saturday^ the Idth of Novemhety 1852.> 

W. G. Bose, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmod. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members ; • 

Capt. M' J. Turnbull, Capt. Fletcher Hayes, Messrs. Henry Christie, 
H. Knowles, and T. E. Carter. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society : — 

Lieut. 11. G. Jenkins, 10th Light Cavalry, Kurturporc,— proposed by 
Capt. T. C. Blagravc, seconded by the .Secretary. 

Meer Abdool Muzzecd, Zemindar, Calcutta, — proposed by Baboo Deben- 
demauth Tagore, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

The Bev. W. Lipp, Kishnaghur, — proposed by Mr. li. S. Palmer, second- 
ed by Mr. J. Church, Senior. 

Capt. T. P. Sparkes, Assistant Commissioner of A rracan,— proposed by 
Mr. E. Blyth, seconded by the Secretary. 

John Watson, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. K. E. Win- 
grove, seconded by Mr. W. G. Bose. 

Baboo Shib Chunder Miillick,— proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
seconded by Baboo Shib Chunder Deb. 
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Presentations. 

The following donations wore announced : — 

1. A small collection of rattan and fibrous yielding plants from Arracan. 
Presented by Lieut. F, W. Ripley, Junior Assistant Commissioner of Ar- 
racan. 

2. A further collection of orchids from Assam, including Vanda cwrulea 
and Cwlogyness of sorts ; also a few Nepenthes. Presented by Mr. C. J. Si- 
mons. 

Fresh seeds of the Ilymalayan Box, collected in Kooloo, at an cleTation 
of r),()00 feet. Presented by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjaub. 

4. An assortment of Tegetable and fiower seeds from Messrs. Bridgwater, 
Payne and Co., of Southampton. Presented by E. E. W ingrove. Esq. 

The Secretary stated that these seeds had been transferred to the Society’s 
Gardener for trial. 

5. Accliiiiatcd seed of sweet pea, lupin, stock, and mignonette. Presented 
by A. Imlach, Esq. 

6. Specimens, in a dried state, of the juice of the muddar, (Asclepias 
giganfm.) Presented by Captain Meadows Taylor. 

1. Muster of cotton raised from seed received from Malta. Presented by 
11. Piddington, Esq. 

The following is extract of Mr. Piddington’s note on the above cotton : — 

" I some time ago sent to the Society, with other seeds from Malta, some 
which 1 had received with that dispatch as ^ Maltese brown cotton* seed. 

Having, how'cver, sown some in my compound, 1 find that it is something 
yet more important ; being not only a very beautiful white cotton of fine 
staple and easily separating from the seed, but an abundant bearer, and 
moreover, a cotton which sown in July (I think) will grow vigorously 
through the drenching rains wo have had in .vugust and September, and 
flower and pod in October, so as to be picked in November and thus escape 
the cold weather insects, &c. The soil of my compound is very poor, and 
except in the admixture of calcareous matter which all town soils have,*^ 1 
do not think it superior to a good average Bengal upland soil. It remains 
to be seen what this cotton will become as a field plant, but I think it will 
certainly be found to be worth attention.” 

8. Further specimens of the room dye of Assam, obtained from a species 
ol Ruellia. Presented by Major Hamilton Vetch. 

No. 1. Obtained by exactly the same process as in making indigo, and No. 
2, obtained by the native process without boiling. 

The Secretary intimated that Mr. Dodd (of Messrs. Thomas, Marten and 
Co.), to whom these specimens had been referred, reports that he considers 


■A nd whicl) 1 think essential to the production of good crops of some kinds of cotton. 
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them worthless. A small portion was steeped for three dajs in sulphuric 
acid, hut no colouring matter could bo obtained from it. 

y. Muster of sheep’s wool from the Thul or Bar (desert tracts) of the 
Jhung district, in the I’uiijaub. Forwarded by the Jtjricultural and 
Jlorticnttnral Society of the Punjaub, fur an opinion on Us quality and 
value in the English market. 

Resolved, that Mr. Haworth’s opinion be, in iho first instance, solicited on 
this wool, and that Mr. Cantor’s kind offer of forwarding it afterwards to 
England be also accepted. Further, that the Punjaub Society bo requested 
to furnish such particulars as they may possess respecting the article. 

10. A large block of the wood of the banian tree fudicaj finely 

polished. Presented by C. E. Jilechynden, Esq. 

A fine healthy ])lant of Cyprepedium insigtw in full flower, from the 
garden of Mr. U. Warwick, was also placed on the table. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report wi^ submitted, as also a statement of tho 
geriiiinatioii of the vegetable seeds, from Messrs. Lawson and Son, of Edin- 
burgh, and of the flower seeds from Mr. Carter of London. The vegetable 
seed table gives an average per-ceiitage of o7, and of the flower seeds GO, 
out of the 82 kinds received, have germinated freely. Seventy kinds of tho 
batch of seeds from the Kew Garden have germinated, and more arc shewing 
signs of caiiiiiig up daily. Of the 09 kinds of tree and shrub seeds of North 
America received from Mr. Landrcth, only H> sorts have as yet germinated. 
The Gardener reports the loss of OS fruit trees of sorts, poaches, mangoes, 
pumplGno.se and others, in consequence of the heavy rain of last season, al- 
though every means were used by opening drains, &c., to carry 6ff*thc surface 
water. The peach plot has suffered most, shewing a Io.ss of 30 out of 
the 58 trees above mentioned. Mr. McMurray gives a list of contributions 
to the Garden, including tho plants from Lieutenant Ripley and .Mr. Simons ; 
and announces, in conclusion, that several of the plants of Nytnphita cerulea, 
raised from the seed purcha.sed by the Society last year from the Cape of 
Good Hope, are flowering freely. 

The following letters were also read 

1. From Capt. Meadows Taylor, on the juice of tho Muddar, as a substL 
tute for Gutta percha, and detailing certain experiments made on it. 

2. From H. Cope, Esq., Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjaub, applying for a copy of part 3 of .Dr. Griffith’s leones 
Planiarum Asiaticarum, and Notulw Plautas Asiaticas, in continuation of 
former parts already given by this Society. Agreed that they be forwarded, 
the Society possessing several copies of the work in question. 

3. From Captain G. L. Cooper, applying for a collection of fruit trees for 
the public gardens at Agra. Agreed that this application be met on tho 
same terms as arc accorded to Members of the Society. 
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4. From Dr. James Allan, dated liaugulporc, 8th November, respecting 
Horticultural o])crations at that station. 

•Submitted a letter from Mr. McMurray, Head Gardener of the Society, res- 
pecting the promised increase of pay to him from 125 to Rs. 150 after two 
years’ aj)prove(l services, ending in June last; and soliciting the opinion of 
the Society as to the conduct of his duties during that period. 

Submitted the opinion of the Council that Mr. McMurra3’’s services have 
met the approval of the Socicty^, and that the increase of pay be recom- 
mended to the next General Meeting. 

Troposed by Raboo Teary Chand Mittra, seconded by Mr. George Taylor,, 
and lieaolvp.d — “ That the increased salary’ to Mr. Me Murray, the Head Gar- 
dener of the Society, recommended by the Council, be adopted, and that it 
commence from the expiration of the period of two years’ service.” 


(Saturday^ the ISth of December, 1852.; 

W. G. Hose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Mooting having been read and con- 
firmed, the gentlemen who were proposed on that occasion were duly 
elected Membeivs, viz., Lieutenant 11. G. Jenkins, Mccr Abdool Muzzecd, 
the Rev. W. Lipp, Capt. T. P. Sjiarkcs, Mr. John Watson, and Haboo 
Sibchiindcr Miillick. 

'J'lic names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society 

W. 11. Terraneau, Esq., Suporintcudent Salt Chokies, Calcutta, — pro- 
posed by Mr. W. (i. Rose, .seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

The Rev. E. Higgs, Deebroghur, Assam, —proposed by Capt. David Reid, 
seconded by Mr. .losc]»h Willis. 

VresentationF. 

The following donations were announced : — 

1. Report of the lloinbay Chamber of Comiuerco for 1851-52. Presented 
by the Chamber. 

2. Transactions of the Royal Socict}^ of Arts and Sciences of Mauritius, 
Vol. II, Part II. (2 copies). Presented by the Society. 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, July and August, 1852. Presented 
by the Editor. 

4. A copy of the above. Presented by the Government of Penyal. 

5. Sixty-nine plants of 38 kinds, and a quantity of Madras hedge” seed 
Acacia lophantha ( i ) Presented by Sir La wrence PeeL 
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G A few seeds of choice sorts of flowers and fruits procured at Liverpool. 
]*i'eifnti(ed htf KarUi JCsq. 

7. A small collection of seeds from Cashmere, of vegetables, flowering 
annuals and shrubs, and a few bulbs. Pn^enUil hy Ltaul. H’. JJ, LoivUur, 
iil xV. /. 

}S. A few seeds of sweet cliesnut. l*re.sented hy Dr. il aiDtaylf. 

y. A line specimen of the fruit of the “ Ncepa j»aliii,'’ ( yiyii /rulimna. ) 

by ./. !>hiucy 

10. A ripe mangoe, the produce of lii-s garden. Dn svnU tl by A. Knuraon^ 
Duq. (A very well-tasted fruit, considering that it han been produced out 
of season.) 

11. A specimen of 6ilk, the produce of the runjaub, forwarded for a rejiort 
by IJ. C’oi«c, Ls«|. (Keferred to the 6ilk Connnitee.) 

12. Fort3’-one samples of Woods from Cashmere. by lAeut. 

ir. H. LoiHlu^r. 

l«t. Bark of a piece of drift timber from Assam, containing iniiiuto 
ela-itic fibres. PrescHful by IT. »S. lltuhony AV/y. 

A few rut specimen flowers of Krythrina VhrhtnyuUi, iVuiii plant." ro- 
ceived last year from England. ForwanUU fur insyiction by Frunvhco 
Deretra, ICmj. 

The Gardener’s Montlily Report was submitted. Mr. McM array aiinounrcs 
that he has now ready for distribution to members 200 inaundA of 
C'liota Xagporc red yam, 5 or C inauuds of Jerusalem artichoke, and a large 
quantity of arrowroot tubers, for which early applications are rcquc'-sted. 
Eurtlier, about 2,000 sugar canes of five sorts are available, at tin? usual 
rates, lie .‘states, in continnatioii of his funner report on the treatment of 
pot herbs, that the shrubby or biennial kinds have stood very well through 
the hot and rainy sea-ons, without any protection, in the ojicn ground, where 
they were planted in March last ; and tliat several of the Thyiue plants 
have flowered during November. 

The Gardener gives a favorable return of the vegetable seeds from Messrs. 
Taync, Bridgewater and Co., of boutham})ton, wliich were submitted by 
Mr. Wingrove for trial and rc])ort ; 30 out of 32 kiuds having germinated 
fairly — a general per centago of 50. Of the flower seeds from the same 
quarter, 10 out of 32 kinds have germinated freely. 

Mr. Mc.Murray closes hi.s rcj>ort with a list of contributions of seeds and 
plants to the Garden from Dr. Chapman, Mr. Blytli, iMr. James Church, 
Senior, Mr. F. Pereira, Mr. G. Taylor, and Mr. L. Manley. 

Head a report from Mr. Haworth on tho sample of sheep’s wool procured 
from the desert tracts of the district of Jung in tho I’unjaub, and which w'as 
submitted at the last General Meeting on behalf of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of the Punjaub. 
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A «nml iiitcrosting' ROTiirnunication was siibmitteil from Qapt. G. K. 
IJolIinp;'**, Dopnt}" (^)mini.*isiuiier of Luia on tlio iiuliis, dated Idth November, 
un airricultiira) subjects general I v, but more especially in regard to the fibre 
of the Muddfir ((Vdotropis llnniiltonii) and the culture of cotton, tobacco 
and silk in various parts (»f tin* j'uiijaub. (Keferrcd to the Coniraittee of 
PnjH'rs. ) 

Head a letter fr . in Ilahoo l*oary Churn Sircar, Secretary Local Comniittce 
Ihihlic Instructioa, IJaraset, j»referrinir an application for seeds and ]>larits for 
tl'c use of the I’ara&et (jovcriiinoit School Garden. 

It uas agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to com})ly with this 
ajiplieation. 

The Secretary having drawn the attention of the members present to the 
Testimonial vot< d to James IJume, Ivsq., late Honorary Secretary of the 
Society, which wa^: placed mi the table for their inspection, and which had 
Im’cu received while the Metcalfe Hall was under rei)air, the tw'O following re- 
solutions were passed in reference to it : — 

/'Vr.s7.~-“ 'JJiat the Tresident tif the Society ho rccpiested to pre.scnt the 
’J’estimonial to Mr. Hume, after it has heen exhibited for a -hort )>(*riod at 
the Society^s Uooin.<, Metcalfe Hall, as proposed at a former Meeting.'* 

*S comL “ 'Fhat the sj)eeial thanks of the Society he given to Dr. Wallich, 
for the great rare and attention bestowed by him in so effectively carrying 
out its wishc.s ill regard to the above Testimonial, and for the taste and 
judgment di.-splayed in tho oiiihlcmatic figure.'^ of Hewers and fruits by which 
it is so richly adorn^’d.'" 

rmfore the Meeting separated it was resolved: - 

1, 'fhat the Gardtui Committee he requested to report to the next Meeting 
rcsjiectiug consignments of .seeds for 1S53. 

2. That the Floricnltural Committee, and Fruit and Kitchen Garden Com- 
mittee, he authorised to make the necessary arrangements respertiiig the ap- 
j»roaching flower and vegetable shows 

.*]. That the next or anniversary Meeting be held on Saturday, the Ifitli 
January, JS,*).*!, at 4 v. ai. 
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Report from the Council to the Annual General Meeliny, January 
the 1853. 

The Council, in laying their Atinunl Report heibrc the Members, 
at their present General Meeting, have the pleasure of recording that 
the affairs of the Agricultural and llortienltnral Society of India con- 
tin ne to progress satisfactorily. 

Though the number of Members (/S) elected during the past year 
is not so great ns in 18.‘>1, when an nnusually larg(‘ accession took 
place, yet it exceeds that of several other years, and may l)e consider- 
ed a fair return, as will he obser\*ed on reference to the following 
tabular statement, which is given in continuation of former Reports, 
to show at a glance the constitution of the Society : — 



Honorary Members 



IJ 

1 

U 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

10 

Associate Members 



a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

(’orrt8i»oniling Alcnibers, ... 



0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Civilians, 



23*2 

13 

15 


8 

10 

22 

If. 

338 

150 

Merchants and Irarlers, ... 



2iil 

14 

12 

13 

10 

14 

20 

12 

296 

116 

Indigo and other Tropical 

.\gricul- 











turists, 



190 

15 

C 

5 

1 

9 

19 

13 

258 

88 

Wiiit.iry Officers, 



1G(I 

10 

11 

11 

11 

9 

34 

18 

264 

124 

Medical Ollicers 

j 

i m 

0 

2 

3 i 

i 5 

7 • 

4 

5 

106 

30 

Asiatics 

1 

1 6i 

2 

14 


i 6 

9 

8 

8 

115 

51 

Clerfiy 



14 

1 

0 • 

b ! 

! 0 

2 i 

1 

1 

19 

6 

I.aw Officers, 



4U 

1 

0 

u 

; 6 

4 1 

G 

3 

CO 

24 

Mi.scelluuouus, 

... ... 

9 

0 

2 

0 

i 9 

* i 

i 

0 

21 

17 


jlUU2 

58 

62 

60 

; 49 

67 ' 


78 

1498, 

623 


In the lapses alluded to in the last column, are comprized 17 
deaths (an unusually large number) ; 27 resignations ; 4 whose names 
have been struck off for non-payment of subscriptions ; and 15 whose 
names have been removed from the list, in accordance with Section 
6, of Ch. Ill of the Bye Laws, their absence from India having ex- 
tended beyond four years ; — making in all 63. 

Of the above-mentioned number (623), 37 are Members who have 
compounded for their subscriptions ; 54 are absent from India, and 
consequently non-paying ; 10 are Honorary ; 3 Corresf)onding, and 4 
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Associate Members — in all 108; leaving 5 1 as the actual number 
of paying Members on the books of the Society on the 1st January 
18o3, or 20 more than last year. 

In alluding to the casualties of the past year, the Council desire to 
express, most prominently, their regret at the severe loss which the 
Society has sustained by the demise of Lt.-Col. T. E. A. Napleton, 
late of the 13th N. I. The proceedings of the Society for several 
years jiast fully prove the great interest he took in the promotion of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in India, as evinced in his exertions in 
the cause, first at Bhaugulpore and afterwards at Delhi. The follow- 
ing resolution, passed at a General Meeting in February, — and which 
the Council desire again to record in this place— shews how these 
services were apj)reciated : — 

That this Society, on holding its first Meeting after the receipt 
of the intelligence of the lamented death of Lt.-Col. T. E. A. Na- 
pleton, the foiiiuler of the Branch Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies of Bhaugulpore and Delhi, is desirous of putting on record 
its sense of the valuable services rendered by him to the cause of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in India, and of expressing its deep 
regret at the loss whicli that cause has sustained by the demise of 
so zealous and useful a member and correspondent.'* 

The other members whose death the Council have to notify are 
]Mr. F. W. lliissell of the Civil Service, and Baboo Ihidamadub 
Banerjea, — two of the oldest Subscribers to the Society ; Mr. J. G. 
French, Dej)uty-Magistrate of Dacca, an useful and obliging corres- 
pondent ; Capt. A. Thompson, a practical member, who was always 
willing to assist the Society, more especially in the department of 
fibrous materials ; Baboos Sreekissen ^lullick and Hemiiath Roy, 
both of Calcutta ; Dr. Alexander Grcig, of the Medical Service ; 
Mr. J. L. Russell, Merchant, Calcutta; Mr. Henry Torrens, of the 
Civil Service; Mr. James Sinclair, of Calcutta; Mr. H. Rehling, 
Indigo planter, Rungj)orc ; Mr. A. C. Plowden, of the Civil Service; 
Sirdar Nihal Sing, of Kuparatolla, in the Punjaub ; Dr. J. G. 
Denham, of the Medical Service ; Mr. Gilbert Farie, Merchant, and 
the Rajah Jadubkissen Bahadoor, of Calcutta. 

Before leaving this portion of their Report (the internal eco- 
nomy of the Society), the Council desire to notice the addition, 
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liming 18;>2, of the nanio of Lieiit.-Col. Francis Jenkins, ('orninis- 
sioncr of Assam, to the list of l[onorary Members, “ in aeknow- 
Jcdgmcnt of his long, unremitting and valnalile services in the cause 
of Agriculture and Uorticultnre/’ 

The subject to which the Council have m*\l lo ivler is (l!<* fV 
nances which, they are happy to observe, coiitimie in a salislaeiory 
state. The usual annual statcmiMit f»f receipts and dislmrsmu nrs, 
vested fund anti liabilities, is appenil(‘d to this report, 'fbe total 
receipts amount, it will be seen, to ( o.’s Its. 2 1,007-1 I -lb (•»r 
Its. 2j.S77 more than the amount recei\t‘d in IS.M ) to whicli sum 
the balance of the |>revions year, Co.’s Us. l,rJ2-l)-‘i, is to bt 
a<lileil, ibrming a total of Co.*s Us. ‘J."), ld(b 1-1 1 . The disburse- 
ments during the year have amounted to Co.'s Us. ‘2.‘b9-l-l !-<>, 
leaving a cash balance, in the Bank of Bengal, in tlic hands of 
the Governiucut Agent, and with the Seerctarv, of Co 's Us. 
l,20S-().5. 

The Vested Fund in the hands of tlie Government .Vgeiit, 
as per account rendered to 31st Deceinher 1852, amounts lo (.'o.’s 
Rs. 22,30^-10-8 in the I and 5 per cent. Government Loaiis. 

The items of Receipts and Disbursements are so fully detailed in 
the above mentioned statement, that it is, the Council eonceivt*, 
unnecessary to allude further to them in this place than to draw atten- 
tion to the sum of Co.'s Us. 1,308-8, exhibited as a <lehit on account 
of the Society’s pro]>ortion of expense for the jieriodical g(*ncral 
repairs to the Metcalfe Hall, the other moiety of which has been 
borne by the Public Library. 

In regard to the arrears of Subscription, if is gratifying to note 
that, of the total amount of Co ’s Us. 0,278-13-0, sliewn due at the end 
of 18.51, there has been realized, during the past year, the sum of 
Co.'s Rs. 3,229-2-6, still leaving a halauce of Co.’s Us. 3,049-1 1, of 
whiclt the sum of Co.’s Rs. 1,087-8 may be considered as irrecover- 
able, Co 's Ils. 390 thereof being the arrears due from the 4 defaul- 
ters before alluded to, and the remainder being composed of the 
arrears of deceased and insolvent Members, and of some who have 
retired from India. The balance of these arrears, after the deduction 
above noted, is Co.’s Us. 1,962-3, and the uupaid subscriptions 
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for 18;V2 amount to Co ’s lls. 4,731-0-9, forming a total due to the 
Society, at the cud of the year, of Co.’s Rs. 0,093-3-9, as explained 
in lists No. 1 to 4 

The Liabilitici» of the Society are Co.’s Rs, 0,5o0, being balance 
of cost of seeds i’or the past season ; these will be fully liquidated by 
arrears due for subscription ; for seeds, grafts, &c., disposed of by the 
Society ; and the cash balance, which form a total of Co.’s Rs. 
1 - 1 - 8 . 


• With respect lo the usual annual exhibitions of flowers, vegetables 
and fruits, it may be noted that the first was held, as in iSdl, under 
tents, in the Auckland garden, on the dth February; tlie second and 
tliird .shows, which were confined to flowers, wer(‘ held in the Tow’ii 
Hall on the (ith March and lOtli April, tents not being available. It 
was also proposed to liave a separate show of vegetables and fruits in 
the same locality on the loth May, the Town- Hall not being suflici- 
enlly large to aecoimiiodate botli together, hut the s(‘vere gale of that 
day jtreveuted its being held. The total amount awarded was Co.’s 
Rs. 72o aiul one silver-medal. The Report on the first show, especi- 
ally in regard to the vegetable department, was most favorable ; the 
c()in})etitiim was also great. TJic display of the nth February 
was decidedly tlic best in respect to flowers, more especially to the 
orchid tribe, wbieh were well represented, shewing a decided im- 
provement on the shows of 1851. 

Tile distrihiuion from the Nursery Garden of flowering plants, 
fruit gratis, and useful eidtures, has been constant during the jiast 
year. It may he here added, by way of record, that during 12 

months, that is to say from June 1851 to May 1 852, upwards of 

1 1,000 plants were distributed, exclusive of a quantity of sugar-cane 
and tuberous and bulbous roots. Since that jieriod to the close of 
the year, 4,000 more plants have been dcstribiited, besides roots of 
sorts and sugar cane cuttings. The Society is indebted to several 
Members for contributions ; but more particularly would the 

Council take this opportunity of acknowledging its obligations 

to Mr. Arbuthiiot Emerson for his constant donations to the 
Garden. 
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Allusion was made in the last Report to tiie proposed establish- 
ment of a New Garden on the Calcutta side of the river, in place of 
the present Garden on the opposite side, which is considered too 
remote to be frequently visited by Members and the public gene- 
rally. The Council have only to add on this occasion, that the sum 
of Co.’s Rs. 11,000 has been subscribed up to the j)rescnt time to- 
wards this object, in addition to the amount (Co.'s Rs. 12,000) voted 
from the funds of the Society ; and that a suitable locality has not 
yet been obtained. 

• 

TJie importations, during the past season, of vegetable and flower 
seeds from North America, the Cape, and Great Britain have, the 
Council are glad to observe, proved of very fair quality, and given 
satisfaction so far as they have had the means of ascertaining. The 
flower seeds from Mr. Carter of Holborn have germinated readily, 
and the American seeds continue to support their previous high 
character, and are much in request by Members resident in all ])arts 
of the country, but more especially in Upj)er India and the Punjab. 
The quantity which was ordered in IHol is larger than any previous 
supplies received by the Society. 

Among otfier subjects that have been considered during the year, 
the introduction into India of the (iuininc-yielding Cinchonas of 
South America is a most important one. On this point a reference 
w'as made to the Government of India, which has been favorably 
received and submitted to the llon’ble the Court of Directors with 
the recommendation of the Governor-General in Council. 

The question of a Treatise on Practical Gardening, as applicable to 
Bengal, which has long been a desideratum, has also come before 
the Society ; and after due consideration, it was agreed, at a General 
Meeting held in May, that a premium of one thousand rupees should 
be oflered for such a work, subject to certain conditions, which the 
Council re-introduce in this Report with the view of giving them ad- 
ditional publicity : — 

1 . The Treatise must be as plain and untechnical as the nature of 
the subject will admit. 
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and Horticultural Society of India, 

'^2. It must treat fullj on the culture of fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers of all descriptions, whether indigenous, or such as have been 
introduced into Bengal to the present time ; giving practical hints 
on grafting, budding, pruning, propagating, transplanting, &c., with 
descriptions of manures, — vegetable and animdl, — best adapted to 
certain plants. A calendar of operations for every month throughout 
the year must form an appendix to the work, and it must also have 
a copious alfdiahetical index. 

“3. Intending competitors must submit their Treatises on, or be- 
fore, the 1st June 18;V1. 

“4. The author shall have the option of publishing the suc- 
cessful Treatise in such a form as the Society may determine, within 
six months after the amiouiicemcnt of the award, with entire interest 
in the copyright ; or in case of his declining the risk, the Society 
shall be at liberty to publish the Treatise in its Journal, or separ- 
ately, as may be deemed expedient ; the entire interest in the copy- 
right, in that case, to be vested in the Society. 

“ The Society shall have the option of publishing a Bengalee 
Translation of the above work at its discretion. 

‘Mi. The Society reserves to itself the right of withholding the above 
premium, should none of the treatises be approved of by the Com- 
mittee which will be appointed to report on them.” 

Only two Nos. of the Journal, — Parts 1 a '1 2 of Vol. VIII, have 
been published during the year, but they contain several interesting 
paj)ers on sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, wool, fibrous specimens of 
sorts, &c. It has been agreed to bring out these parts, in future, 
irrespective of size, and at least once a quarter. 

Allusion was made, in the last annual Report, to the Testimonial 
voted to James TIume, Esq., in token of bis services as Honorary 
Secretary of the Society during a period of 8 years. It may now 
be mentioned, by way of record, that the Testimonial in question, — 
a breakfast-service in silver, — has been received and duly presented 
to Mr. Ilunie by a deputation appointed at a Meeting of the Sub- 
scribers. 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India from Ist January to Zlst December ^ 1852 . 


RECEIPTS. 

From Members, subscriptions collected during the year, •• •• Co.’s Rs. 15,534 9 9 

„ The Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, annual donation 

for tlie years 1851-52, ' •• •• •• 1,000 0 0 

,, Government, annual donation, • • • • • • • • • • 1,045 0 0 

„ Ditto, monthly allowance for 12 months, at 135-13-6 per 

month, 1,630 2 0 

,, Sir Lawrence Peel, annual donation, • • 4oO 0 0 

4,075 2 0 

,, Accruings of Interest on fixed assets, 1,010 0 0 

,, Proceeds of Sugar-cane delivered from the Nursery Garden, 

including the cost of packing, 67 76 

„ Ditto, of Mango, &c, grafts, ditto from ditto, 582 11 0 

,, Ditto, of 9 maunds and 24 seers of Jute raised in the Garden, 14 6 3 

,, Ditto of a proportion of surplus Cape and American vegetable 

and English fiower seeds, bulbs and fruit seeds, of 1851-52, 2,480 9 6 
,, Proceeds of copies of Transactions of the Society, •• •• -24 0 t> 

„ Ditto of copies of the Journal, •• •• 51 66 

,, Ditto of copy of Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening 2 0 0 

,, Ditto of old seed boxes, &c., 38 3 0 

„ Members, amount of freight, &c., repaid on boxes of seeds 

forwarded to their addresses in 1851-52, •• *• •• 59 14 0 

,, Members, amount repaid for postages, Ac , packing charges 

for seeds, &c., • • • . • . * • 67 C 3 

3,3h8 0 0 


Total Receipts, Co.’s Rs. • • 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st Deceinbci, 1851,* • • • 677 12 
„ Ditto in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, • • • • 417 10 
,, Ditto in the liunds of Secretary, •• •• 27 2 


. 24,007 11 9 
6 


8 

0 

- 1,122 9 2 


Grand Total, Co.'s Rs 25,130 4 11 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Foreign Vegetaiilb and Flower Seeds. 


By Messers. C. N. Villct, for Cape garden-seeds supplied in 1852,* • 
„ Mr. D. Landreth, for American garden, cotton, and maize seeds 
supplied in 1851, • •• •• •• •• •• •• 

„ Messrs. Lawson and Sons, for Scotch vegetable seeds supplied 

in 1851, 

,, Mr. James Carter, in part payment for English seeds supplied 

in 1852, 

,, Mr. T. P. Woodcock, for a box of Australian seeds supplied 
in 1852, 


2,615 8 0 
3,334 11 8 

412 3 2 - 
1,322 7 U 
58 15 4 


7,743 13 2 
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Medals. , 

By Messrs. Hamilton and Co., Tor supplying 3 silver medals, • • • • • • 36 0 0 


Library. 

„ Books purchased during the year fur the Library. > • • • 263 7 0 

,, Binding books during the year, 26 20 

288 9 0 


Printiko. 

,, Sundry parties, for printing receipts and schedules of prizes for 

flower shows, circular letters, &c. &c., •• • . 187 l 2 0 


Journal. 

Bishop's College Press, for printing Parts 1 and 2ofVol. VIII, > • • • 767 0 0 

Nursery Gardev. 

,, Ordinary cxpenccs, incurred on account of the Nursery Garden 

from 1st December, 1851, to 30th November, 1852, 3,268 13 9 

Extra ditto, for rebuilding the conservatory blown down by the 
May gale, erecting a temporary conservatory, repairing sheds 
and for purchase of fruit seedlings, for grafting, for pots, 

tools, medicine, &c., 642 8 0 

3,911 5 9 


Establisumekt. 

,, Amount for Establishment from 1st December, 1851, to 30th No- 
vember, 1852, •• •• 


5,843 11 6 


Pecuniary Rewards. 

,, Prizes to Malices for vegetables and fruits at the Exhibition 

held on the 5th February, 1852, • • 294 0 0 

,, Ditto to ditto for flowers at the Exhibitions held on die 5th 

February, Gth March and 10th April, 1852, • • - • 431 0 0 

,, Bhaugiilpore Branch Society’s annual donation for 1851, • • 50 0 0 

775 0 0 

Advertisements. 

,, Advertising in the Calcutta and Up-country Newspapers, notices 
of General Meetings, of Shows of vegetables and flowers, dis- 
tribution of seeds, &c., Sic, • • • ■ • • 641 5 0 

Stationery. 

,, Stationery for office books, and for the use of the office, • • 52 12 0 

„ Brown packing papers, for packing seeds, • • • • • • 188 6 6 

241 2 6 


Freight. 

„ Freight on boxes of seeds, books, &c.. sent and received from the 
Cape of Good Hope, America, &c.. 


400 4 9 
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Statement- 


MsTCALrK Hall. 

BySociet)'s proponiou of itssessmenc on Metcalfe Hall, fioin No- 

Tcmber. 1851, to October, 1852, • • • • • * 134 11 

„ Burn and Co., Society’s proportion of cost for giving a thorougii 

repair to the tVIetcalfc Hall Prcniises, • • • • • • l,3d8 S 

,, Ditto, Society’s proportion of quarterly allowance for inspecting 

the Metcalfe Hall, from August 1851 to June 1853, - 55 0 0 

,, Sundry parties for various articles of furniture, «• • 100 0 0 

,, Matman for supplying now mats after the general repair, • 136 U 0 

Jessop and Co., for repairing, &c., Iron ..ey for outer gate lock,* 0 13 o 

784 15 0 


RfACii INERT Account. 


,, Mr. F. N. DeGarnicr, for repairing and cleaning Cotton Machines, 50 0 0 
,, Messrs. Jessop and Co., for repairing and fitting do., • • - • 8 14 0 

5s 14 0 


Postage and Sunduv other Charges. 


Postage on letters, 8:c., sent and received, and on copies of tiu 

Journal, and for petty cxpcnces, • • •• ■ • 794 11 6 

,, Extra packermcn for subdividing seeds, •• •• •• 38 13 0 

,, For cxpcnces incurred in putting up a fence round a portion of 
the Auckland Circus, for superintending the erection of tents 
for flower and vegetable shows, •• •* .. 87 1 0 

,, Picsents to Constables for attending at liorticultu-’Al and Flori- 

cultural Exhibitions during the year, « • • * • 40 0 0 

,, Mrs. D’Cruz, in full of her gratuity, •• •• 6U 0 0 

„ Ditto, donation awarded by order of General Meeting, 300 0 0 

860 0 0 

„ Government Agents’ commission, brokerage, &c., charges during 

the year, •• •• •• •* •• 584 

„ Dr. Walker, refund subscription paid by him on 15th October, 

1853, on account of Brigadier Penny, • • • • • • 16 0 0 


Total Disbursement, Co.'s Rs. 
,, Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31&t December, 1853. 

„ Ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, 

„ Ditto in the bands of Secretary ditto, 


* . .*33,981 14 6 

871 13 7 
333 3 4 
14 6 6 


1,208 6 5 


Grand Total, Co.'s Rs. 


- *35,130 4 11 



Disbcrsemznts. Receipts. 
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BABOO PEARYCHAND MITTRA. 

A. T. T. PETERSON, ESQ. 

W. STORM, ESQ. 

GEO. TAYLOR, ESQ. 



i^Attron: 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


ILi0t of ilirmliei:)). 

* Thid mark denotes Members who have compounded fur tlieir Annual 
Subs>criptions. 

t This Mark denotes Members who arc absent from India, and therefore 
Non-contributors. 

t This Mark denotes Members who, though absent, are desirous of conti- 
nuing thoir Subscriptions. 


The Right Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A. M., F.A.S., 

London, . . , . . . . . . . IS28 

Cliarles Ifuffnaglc, Es(i., M.D., Calcutta, . . . . 1837 

John l^rbes Royle, Es(j., M.l)., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., 

Professor of Materia Mediea, King’s College, Loudon, . . 1841 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., Loudon, . . . . 1830 

J. Maekay, Esq. 

Don Runias de la Sagra, Island of Cuba, 

Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chemistry in the University 

of Giessen, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1843 

N. Wallich, lilsq., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Loudon, . . . . 1820 

James II nine, Esq., ^Magistrate, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1839 

Lt.-Col. Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam, . . 1828 


1). J. Macgowaii, Esq., M. 1)., Ningpo, . . I Sol 

W. T. Lewis, Esq., Asst. Resident, Penang, .. 1852 

Dr. J. V. Thompson, Sydney, .. .. .. 1840 

.. ‘L''I : jJ.J -•-■.i:'* J- iLPA':, c 

Mr. G. T. F. Speede, Caleutta, . . . . . . i *537 

Tlic Rev. W. Carey, Ciitwa, . . . . . . , . 

Mr. Robert Scott, Head Gardener, 11. C. Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, .. .. . .. .. .. 

Capt. E. P. Nisbet, Commander of the Nile, . . . . 1^43 



IV 


A limit ted. 


Abercrombie, Major Wm., (Beng. Engineers) Barrackpore, 1837 
Abbott, John C., Esq. Indigo planter, Rajslmye, . . 1817 

Abdool Muzzeed, Meer Zemindar, Backcrgnngc, . . . . lSr»2 

Adam, George Urc, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 183C 

Adams,f Arthur, Esq., . . . . . . . . . . 1848 

Ainslie, \V., Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, . . 1847 

Alexander,t Wm. Stewart, Esq. Civil service, . . 1840 

Alexander, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 1840 

Alexander, Lt. W. R. E., (Ramghur Lt. Infantry) Dorunda, 18.‘>0 
Alexander, G. II. M., Esq. Civil service, Etawah, . . IS.^iO 

Alexander, Lt.-Col. J., C.B., Gun-Carriage Agt., Futteyghur, 18;>1 
Allan, James, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Bhaugulpore, .. .. ISjI 

Allen, J. II., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. ISoO 

Allen, W. J., Esq. Civil service, Balasorc, . . . . . . KS.'iO 

Anandram Dhekial Phookun, Baboo, Assam, . . . . 18.V2 

Anderson, Wm., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1840 

Anderson, Major W., C.B., (Artillery) Ishapore, . . 1847 

Anderson, t Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1847 

Andrew, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Aiirungabad, . .. 18.*il 

Armstrong, Major G. C., (17th Ilcgt. N. I.) Commandant 

4th Seik Infantry, Bunnah, .. .. ., 1840 

Ashootos Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Atherton, II., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. .. . . 1845 

Atkinson, Thos. James, Esq. Indigo planter, Burdwan, . . 1846 

Auld, S. J., Esq. Indigo planter, Gurbetah, . . . . 1846 

Baldwin, Capt. R. II., (Horse Artillery) Peshawur, . . 1850 

Balfour, G. G., Esq. Civil service, Monghyr, . . . . 1844 

Balfour, Lewis, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Barlow^, Sir Robert, Civil service, Calcutta, , . 1 832 

Barry, G. R., Esq. Serajgunge, .. .. .. 1849 

Barton, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1 838 

Bayley, II. V., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 1850 

Bean, J., Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Monghyr, . . 1850 

Beaufort, Francis L., Esq. Civil service, Pubna, . . . . 1838 

Begbie, A. W., E.sq. Civil service, Agra, . . . . . . 1851 

Begg, Dr. D., Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1850 

Bell, R. C., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessorc, . . . . . . 1851 

Bellairs, F., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1846 

Bentall,* Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 1837 

Berkeley, II., Esq. Extra Asst. Comr., Goojeranwalla, Punjab, 1 85 1 
Biddle, t H. Esq., . . . . . . . . . . 1848 

Birch,* Major Frederick William, (41st N. I.) Mooltan, . . 1838 

Birch, Lieut.-Col. R. J. H., C. B., Secretary to Government, 

Military Department, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1841 

Blagrave, Lieut. T. C., (26th Regt. N. I.) Jullundur, . . 1850 



Blake, Capt. Henry, (30th Madras N. I.) Dy. Judge Advo- 
cate, North Divn., Waltair, near Vizagapatam, . . 
Blechyndcn, C. E., Esq. Supdt. Radnagore Silk Filatures, 
Guttaul, 

Blechyiiden, A. II., Esq., Secy. Agr. &IIort. Sony, of India, 
Blundell, Honorable E. A., Civil service, Malacca, . . 

Blyth, E., Esq. Curator Museum Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
Bogle, Lt.-C'ol. Archibald, (2nd Regiment N. I.) Commis- 
sioner of Tenasserim Provinces, Moulmein, 

Bowers, J. F., Esq., Bamundee Factory, Kislinaghur, 
Bowring, Samuel, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, . . 
Bracken, AVilliam, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 

Brae, 11. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. 

Brijonanth Dhur, Baboo, Merchant, Caleutia, 

Brodie,*t Captain T., (lOth Regiment N. I.) 

Br(>oke, Captain Jolni C., ((i3rd N. I.) Commandant Meywar 
Blieel Corps, and Assistant Political Agent in Meywar, . . 
Brown, Forbes Scott, Esq. Merchant, Penang, 

Brown, \V. 1)., Esq. Merchant, Akyab, 

Brown, J. C., Esq. (Uvil service, Kisbnagbur, 

Brown, Lt.-Col. AV. G., (II. M. 24th Regt.) Scalkote, 

Brown, Alex. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Dowlutpore, Durbungur, 
Budtlinauth Bysack, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Buckle, ^V. B., Es(|. ('ivil service, Sylhet, . . 

Bulleiijf Robert, Esq. Merchant, Mauritius, 

Buller,* Frederick Polo, Esq. Civil service, Futteyghiir, 
Buller, Sir Arthur, Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
(Viee-Presulcnt,) 

Burkiiiyoung, J. A., Esq. Solicitor, Supreme ('onrt, Calcutta, 
Burnett, Cajjtaiii F, C., (Bengal Artillery) Sealkote, 

Burton, John St. Edmund, Esq., 

Byiig, Iloirble Capt. R., ((i2ud Regt. N. I ) Darjeeling, . . 
Byrne, M"ale, Esq. Head Assistant Judicial and Revenue De- 
partments of Government, Calcutta, 

Calcutta, the Right Revd. Lord Bishop of, 

Cameron, Daniel, Esq. Indigo Planter, Rnjmahal . . 
Campbell, W. F., Esq. Tipperah, 

Campbell,* ArehihakI, Esq. M.D., Medical service, Super- 
intendent of Darjeeling, . . 

Camphcll,t Geo., Esq. Civil service, . 

Campbell, R. II. S., Esq. VAvil service, Budaon, . . 
Campbell, t R- J* R-, Es(p Merchant, 

Canif)bell, Walter, Esq. Post Master, Karnarara, . . 
Campbell, T. A., Esq. Post Master, Sumbulporc, . . 

Cantor, C. A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Carew, R. K ., Esq. Rosa Sugar-works, vi^ Shajehanpore, . . 


Admilled. 


1852 

18.50 

1851 

1848 

1850 

1836 

1851 
1843 
1 S35 

1851 
1843 

1836 

1843 

1840 

1841 
1841 

1852 
1852 
1850 

1848 
1846 

1837 

1849 

1849 
1839 

1850 
1852 

1838 

1850 
1852 
1838 

1838 

1849 

1849 

1849 

1851 
1851 
1851 
1846 



Carmichael, f Col. C. M., C.B., (6th Light Cavalry) . . 1836 

Carpentcr,t Colonel T. D., . . . . . . . . . . 1840 

Carshore, llcv, J. J., D. D., Chaplain, Jheeluin, . . . . 1816 

Carter, J. W., Es(j. Slerchant, Calcutta, 1813 

Carter, T. E., Esq. (Calcutta, . .. .. .. 1832 

Cautley, Lieut.-Col. P. T., (Bengal Artillery) Uoorkbee, via 

Mozuftcrmiggur, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 833 

Cave, 11 . S., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, . . . . 1832 

Cavenagh, Captain O., (32iul N. I.) Su])eriutcndent Mysore 

Princes, &c., Duin-Dnm, .. .. .. .. 1848 

Charnpneys, ("apt. E. (4., (33rd N. I.) Deputy Militarv 

Aiiditor Ceneral, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1818 

Cliapinan, Henry, Esep Medical service, Calcutta, . . . . 1830 

Cheap, George Cliarles, Esep Civil service, Bauleah, .. 1837 

Cheapo, Brigr.-Genl Sir John, K.C.B., Commanding Bengal 

Division Burmah Field Force, .. . .. .. 1841 

Cheek, George Nicholas, Esq. Medical service, Bancoorah, 1837 
Christie, lleiirv, Es(p ("avvuporc, . . . . 1832 

Church, James, l*]sq. Senior, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1830 

Church, James, Esq. Junior, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1831 

Clapperton, J. B,, Esq. Meclical .service, Barraekpore, .. 1811) 

Clarke, Longucville, Esq. F.K.S., Barrister, Supreme ("ourt, 

Calcutta, . . , . . . . . . . . . . . 1 839 

Clceve, (x. T., Esq. Berhani pore, .. .. .. 1832 

Cockburn, Win., Esq. Sujult. of Collieries, Burdwan, . . 1816 

Colcbrooke, Capt. T. E., (13th Uegt. N. 1.) Coming. Uegt. 

of Ferozepore, Barrackpore .. .. .. .. 1830 

Colvile,* Sir J. W., Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, (Jaleutta, 1849 

Colvin, B. J., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 1842 

Colvin, John Ilussell, Esq. ("ivil service, Calcutta, .. 183/ 

Congreve, Lieut. Col. G., (J.B., (II. M. 29th Kegt.) Diiiajmre, 1^48 
Cooper, Captain G. L., (Artillery) Agra, .. .. .. 1840 

Cooper, J. II., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1842 

Cope, Henry, Esip Editor of the Lahore Chronicle^ liahore, 1847 
Corbett, Lieut. -Colonel Stuart, C.B., (25th N. I.) Allahabad, 1836 
Cossinanth Chowdry, Baboo, Cossiporc, .. .. .. 1849 

Courjon, F., Esq. Indigo planter, Chandernagore, . . . . 1839 

Court, M. 11., lisq. Civil service, Bndaon, . . . . . . , 1832 

Cowell, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Cowie,* Henry, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

Covvie,t David, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1842 

Cox, Lt.-Col. 11. C. M., (I3th Ilegt. N. I.) Dinapore, . . 1838 

Cox, J. H. W., Es(p Indigo planter, Surdah, . . . . 1845 

Crump, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Monghyr, . . , . 1852 

Camming, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Alalda, , . . . 1851 

CunlilFc, II. E., Esq. Civil service, Mymunsing, . . . . 1851 

Currie, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1840 



vn 


Admitted. 

Dalhotjsie, The Most Noble the Marquis of, Governor 


General of India, .. .. .. ... .. 1848 

Dalrymplc,'!* James, Esq. Indigo planter, . . . . . . 1846 

Dalton, Lieut. E. T., (9th N. I.) Asst. Commr. of Assam, 
Gowliatti, .. .. .. .. 1848 

Dalyell, Major T., Deputy Pay-Master, Cawnpore, . . 1851 

Dampicr, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . .. 184 4 

Daunt, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, . 1851 

Davidson, II., Esq. Civil service, Loodiana, . . . 1848 

D’Cruz, A., Esq. Junior, Secretariat, Govt, of India, .. 1852 

Dearman, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1845 

Deheiulernauth Tagore, Baboo, ^lerehant, Calcutta, .. 1850 

DeVerinne, Charles, Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. 1850 

Dick, ](. K., Esq. Civil servieo, Bijnorc, .. .. 1816 

Dickey, .Major E. J., Stud Dept. Sahariinpore, .. .. 1851 

Dickson, James, Esq. Merchant, C'alcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Diggles, Boliert, Es(j. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

I)ir()in,t William Maxwell, Esq. Civil service, .. 183/ 

Di.xon,^ Lieut. -Colonel Charles G., (Artillery) Superintendent 
of Ajrnere and Mairwarra,. . . . . . . . . . 1836 

Dodd, 11., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Donough, T. A., Esq. Abkaree Supdt., llungpore, . . . . 1851 

Dorin, Joseph Alexander, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 183r 

Douglas, Stewart, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Doveton, II., Es({. Deputy-Magistrate, Bhaugulpore, .. 1818 

Drabble, t IL 11., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Driver, J. H., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, . . . . 1851 

Drummond, the lion’ hie K., Civil service, Meerut, . . . . 1852 

Duhus, E. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Coolbjireah, .. .. 1847 

Duff, Win., Es(j. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore, . . . . 1847 

Dukhinaranjun Mookerjee, Baboo, Calcutta. .. .. 1848 

Dunicrgue, J. S., Es(j, Civil service, Ilissar, . . . . . . 1847 

Durand, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. .. 1852 

Durrschmidt, Chas., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

EARLEjf Willis, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1830 

Edgeworth, Michael Pakcnhani, Esq. Civil service, Mooltan, 1836 
Edinoad,t Thomas, Esq. Merchant, . , . . . . 1847 

Elias,* Owen John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1837 

Eliot, Lieutenant John, (Artillery) Cawnpore, . . . . 1839 

Elliot, J. B., Esq. Civil service, Patna, . . . . . . . . 185 1 

Elliot, J. Scott, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . , 1851 

Elliott, W. Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1839 

Ellis, Dr. W. J., Pubna, . . • . . . . . . . 1851 

Elton, II. N., Esq. Medical service, Mymunsing, .. .. 1849 

Emerson, Arbuthnot, Esq. Superintendent Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1848 



Vlti 


Emin, E. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Eshauchunder Bose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Ewing, t William, Esq. Merchant, . . 

Ejre, Capt. Vincent, (Artillery) Gw'alior Contingent, Augur, 

Faddy, Capt. S. B., (3Gth N. 1.) Executive Officer, Goordas- 
pore. 

Falconer, H., Esq. M.D. and A.M., Medical service, Supdt. 

II. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, . . 

Faudon, N., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Fell, II. H., Esq. Zeenianccah Factory, Gliazoepore, 
Fergusson, William Fairlie, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 
Fergusson, J. II., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Ferris, Major Joseph, C.B., (‘JOtli N. 1.) Commandant 2nd 
Regiment Seik Infantry, Kangra, . 

Finch, Justin, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, . . 

Firmingcr, Rev. T. A. C., Chaj)laiii, Ferozepore, . . 
Fitzgerald, Lt.-Col. James, (42d Madras N. I.) Jiibbulpore, 
Forlong, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Mulnaut, via Bongong, 
Fraser, IVIajor Hugh, (Bengal Engineers) Bunnah, 

French, Henry G., Esq. Indigo planter, Mcergunge, via Ma- 
homedpore, 

French, Gilson II., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessorc, . . 

Frencli, G. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Meergunge, via Maho- 
mcdporc, 

Frith, R. W. G., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, 

Fytchc, Lieut. A., (roth Regiment N. I.) Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Arracan, Sandoway, 

Garrett, Robert Birch, Esq. Civil service, Purncah, 

Garstin, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Sarun, 

Garstin, Lieut.-Coloncl Edward, (Engineers) Calcutta, 

Gasper, G. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Gerrard, Major John Grant, Sub- Asst. Commy.-Genl., Uissar, 
Gifford, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Gilbert, Major General Sir W. II., K.C.B., (Bengal Fusileers) 
Member of the Supreme Council of India, Calcutta, 

Gill, Capt. Robert, (4dth Madras N. I.) Jaulna, . . . 

Gilmore, M. S., Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, 

Gilmore,t Allan, Esq. Merchant, 

Gilmore, W. F., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Gladstone,t Murray, Esq. Merchant, 

Gladstone, f Adam S., Esq. Merchant, 

Glover, F, A., Esq. Civil service, Champarun, 

Gobindchunder Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 
Gobindchunder Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . 
Gobindchunder Dutt, Actuary Govt. Savings’ Bank, Calcutta, 


Admitted. 

\b49 

1848 

18:>1 

18 J 1 


1851 

18311 

1851 

1850 
183; 

1851 

1846 

1852 

1851 

1852 
1850 

1850 

183.0 

1841 

1847 

1843 

1849 

1837 

1838 
1834 
1846 
1838 
1846 

1851 

1851 

1844 
1837 

1850 

1842 
1840 

1852 

1850 

1851 

1852 



IX 


Admitlvd, 

Gooroochurn Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1846 

Gopaul Lall Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1 850 

Gordon, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore, . . 1846 

Gouldhawke, J., Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore, . . .. 1851 

Grant, f William Patrick, Esq., .. .. .. .. 1835 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1836 

Grant, zVrchibald, Es(j. Attorney, Su])rcmc Court, Calcutta, 1835 
Grant, James, Esq. Civil service, Dinagepore, .. .. 1837 

Grant, Thomas, Es(j. Indigo jdantcr, Bhaugulporc, . . .. 1848 

Grant, Gregor 11., Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulporc, . . 1851 

Gray, J. J., Esq. Indigo jdanter, Malda, .. .. 1846 

Greathed, 11. II., Esq. Civil service, Cawnpore, .. 1852 

Greenaway, \Villiam, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1850 

Grey, J. H., Esq. Merchant, C.alcutta, .. .. .. 1849 

GritHths, S. P., Esq. Alerchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1844 

Grote,* Arthur, Es(|. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 183/ 

Gubbins,t Charles, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1833 

Gubbins, E. B., Esq. Civil service, Benares, 1844 

Gubbius, M. R., Esq. Civil service, Agra, . . . . 1842 

Guise, Captain Henry J., (28th Ilcgt. N. I.)Pcshawur, .. 1844 

Guise, 11. C., Es(j, Medical service, Meerut, . . . . . . 1850 

Gulliver, Lieut. 11 . \V., (Bengal Engineers) Ferozepore, .. 1851 

Gungapersaud Gossain, Baboo, Serampore, .. .. 1849 

IIalkett, Henry Craigie, Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, .. 1839 

Hall, James M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

llalliday, John, Esq. IVIcrchant, Akyab, . . . . .. 1849 

Hamilton, R. N. C., Esq. Civil service. Resident at Indore, 1836 
Hamilton, H. C., Esq. Civil service, Turnlook, . . .. 1851 

llammill,t William, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1844 

IIam])ton, Brigadier George, (Nizam’s Army; Hydrabad, 1852 
Ilandscomb, Lt.-Col. Isaac, (40th Light Infantry) Burmah, 1846 
Hankin, Lieut. G. C., (Adjt. Cth Irr. Cavalry) Sealkote, .. 1851 

Hannav, IMajor Simon Fraser, (40th Regiment N. I.) Com- 
manding Assam Light Infantry, Jeypore, .. .. 1837 

Ilannyngton, Major John C., (24th Regiment N. I.) Deputy 
Commissioner, Chota Nagpore, .. .. .. .. 1837 

Harrison, R. P., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, . . . . . . 1842 

Harwood, W. L., Esq. Clerk to the Police Magistrates, Cal- 
cutta, 1851 

Hathorn,t H. V., Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . 1844 

Hawkins, John Abraham Francis, Esq. Civil service, ,, 1837 

Haworth, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Hayes, Captain Fletcher, Political Asst. Resident, Lucknow, 1852 
Hayton, John, fsq. Sugar manufacturer, Trehmonee, Jessore, 1852 
Hearsey, Brigr. J. B., Commanding at Wuzeerabad, .. 1851 

Heatly, S. G, T., Esq. Calcutta, . . . , . . . , I 842 



X 


Admitted, 


Hedger, W. N., Esq. Attorney, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1842 

Henley, T. F., Esq. Goosree, .. .. .. 1843 

Hermanson, J. P., Esq. Indigo Planter, Rungpore,. . . . 1847 

Herriot, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Hewett, K. H., Esq. Chuppra, .. .. .. .. 1844 

Hewett, G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Cutwah, .. .. 1848 

Higgins, Lieut. G. E., (8rd Regt. N. 1.) Jheelum, . .. 1851 

Higgins, Geo., Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Iligginson, J. B., Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore, .. .. 1837 

Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1842 

Hill, J. M., Esq. Indigo planter, Barrah factory, Tirhoot, . . 1850 

Hill, Joseph, Esq. ditto, ditto, .. .. .. 1850 

Hill, Geo., Esq. Acct.-General’s Office, Calcutta, . . . . 1851 

Hills,* James, Esq. Senior, Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, . . 1837 

Hodgson, Brian Ilaughton, Esq. Darjeeling, .. .. 1839 

Hodgson, R. F., Esq. Civil service, Gya, .. .. .. 1847 

Hogge, Major Charles, (Artillery) Dum-Dum, .. .. 1840 

Uollings, Charles, Esq. Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Gya, . . 1841 

Hollings,Capt. G. E., (38th N.l.) Depy.Coiiunr. Leia, Punjab, 1843 
Holroyd, Lieut. Chas., Asst. Commissioner, Assam, Gowhatti, 1849 
Horec Mohun Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, (Vice-President) .. 1837 

Houghton, Major R., (63rd Regt. N. 1.) Wuzeerabad, .. 1847 

Hunt, Jame^, Esq. Railway Contractor, Serarnpore, . . 1851 

Hurreynarain Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta .. .. 1844 

Hutchinson, Lieut. A. R. E., Bhecl Agent, Bhopawar, . . 1852 

Huthwaite, Lt.-Col. Edward, C. B., (Horse Arty.) Loodianah, 1841 

Ince, R., Esq. Salt Agent, Chittagong, . . . . . . 1848 

Inglis, Henry, Esq, Sylhet, . . . . . . 1835 

loglis, J., Esq. Depy. Commissioner, Punjab, Sealkote, .. 1851 

Jackson, C. C., Esq. Civil service, Meerut, . . . . 1843 

Jackson, C. R. M,, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1852 
Jackson, L. S., Esq. Civil service, Monghyr, . . . . 1852 

James,t Capt. H. C., (32nd Regt. N.l.).. . . . . 1842 

James, Capt. Hugh R., Depy. Cornnir. Punjab, Peshawur,.. 1846 
Jardine, David, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1852 

Jenkins, Lieut. II. G., (lOth Light Cavalry) Kurturpore, .. 1852 

Jennings, C. R., Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah, .. .. 1848 

Johnson, P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Johnson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1849 

Johnston, Brigadier J., Commanding Hingolee Division, . . 1 850 

Johnstone,t John, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1849 

Johnstone, Lieut. H. C., (Bengal Engineers) Sealkote, .. 1852 

Joykissen Mookerjea, Baboo, Zemindar, Hooghly, . . • • 1 852 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . 1843 

Jye Mungul Sing, Rajah, Ghadour, Monghyr, .. . . 1852 



m 


Admitted. 

Kelly, J. P., Esq. Medical service, Balasore, . . 1848 

Kelsall, T. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1837 

Kenny, T., Esq. Indigo planter, Salgamedea, Commercolly, . . 18.52 

Kerry, W. II., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, . .. 1851 

Kettlewell, W. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Kcttremohun Mookcrjea, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Nattore, 1 850 
Killwick, F. A., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, . . 1850 

King, Robert, Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Patna, . . 1850 

Kinicside, Major II. R., (Artillery) Jullundur, . . 1847 

Kistomohun Chowdry, Baboo, Zemindar, Guttaul, .. .. 1851 

Knowles, H., Esq. Broker, Calcutta, .. 1852 

Knyvctt, Major W. J. B., (38th Lt. Infantry) Sylhet, .. 1851 

LATDLAYjf J. W., Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . 1839 

Lake,t W. II., Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1843 

Lall Beharee Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1847 

Lamb,t George, Esq. Medical service, . . . . . . 1829 

Lamb, Capt. Wm., (.51st Regt. N. I.) Lucknow, . . . . 1847 

Landale, Walter, Esq. Indigo planter, Lutteepore factory, 

Bhaugnlpore, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Lane, Lt.-Col. J. T., C.B., (Commg. Artillery) Benares, .. 1851 

Lang,t A., Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . 1841 

Larmour, R. T., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, . . 1848 

Larruleta,* A., Esq. Indigo planter, Jeygunge, . . 1837 

Latter, Captain Thomas, ((i/th Regt. N. I.) Rangoon, . . 1838 

Lautour,t E. F., Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . . . 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Arrah,.. .. 1851 

Lawrence, Lieut-Colonel Sir H. M., K.C.B., Lahore, . . 1840 

Leach, *t Thomas, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1835 

Lean, James, Esq. Civil service, Moradabad, . . . . 1852 

Lee, II. J., Esq. Accountant Bank of Bengf Calcutta, .. 1851 

Leishraan,t R., Esq., . . . . . . . . 1844 

Lind, F. M., Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, . . . . . . 1851 

Lindstedt, E., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta^ . . . . . . 1852 

Lipp, Rev. W., Missionary, Kishnaghur, . . . . . . 1852 

Lloyd, Brigr. G. W. A., C. B. (28th N. I.) Comg. at Agra, 1838 
Loch, J. A., Esq. Civil service, Bijnoor, . . . . 1852 

Loch, George, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, . . . 1852 

Loch, T. C., Esq. Civil sei^dcc, Serampore, . . . 1843 

Login,* J. S., Esq. Medical sendee, Futteyghur, . . 1850 

Longmore, W. J., Esq. Civil service, Bancoorah, . . . , 1851 

Lowis, The Honorable John, Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1838 

Lowth, Frederick, Esq. Civil service, Purneah, . . . . 1839 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, . . . . 1836 

Lovd, Capt. W. K., (Commg. Artillery) Aurungabad, .. 1850 

Luke, William, "Esq. Civil service, Midnapore, .. .. 1837 

Lumsden, Lt. P. S., Offg. Dy. Asst. Qr. Mr. Genl., Peshawur, 1851 



I^nsliington,t Edward, Esq. Civil servioi?, .. .. 1848 

Lyalljf John, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . 1849 


McArthur, Peter, Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, . . 
McCullum, I)., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

McDonald, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

McDonell, E., Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, C Inn n par an, 
Tirhoot, 

McLeod, Donald Frield, Esq. Civil service, Commissioner 
Trans-Sutledgc States, 

McLeod, C., Esq. Register, Political Dept., Calcutta, 
Macdonald, A. G., Esq. Civil service, Malda, 

Mackenzie, James J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Mackenzie, H., Esq. Indigo planter, Jingergatchie, Jessore, 
Mackenzie, Lt.-Col. J., (8th Lt. Cavalry) Coming. (>th Irr. 
Cavalry, Sealkote, . . 

Mackenzie, Brigr. Colin, (Madras Army) Commg. Ellichporc 
Division, 

Mackinlay, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Mackintosh, George G., Es(|. Civil service, Calcutta, 
Mackintosh, Eneas, Esq. Indigo planter, Purncah, . . 
Mackintosh, A. B., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, . . 
Macleod, B. W., Esq. Medical service, Agra, 

Macnair, George, Esq. Indigo planter, Babookally factory, 
Jessore, 

Macpherson,*f George G., Esq., , . . 

Mactier, T. B., Esq. Civil service, Furreedpore, 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabchund, Bahadoor, Rajah of Burdwan, 
Maharajah Shreeschnnder Roy, Bahadoor, Nuddea, 

Maitland, J., Esq. M.D., (8th Nizam’s Infantry) Lingsaugoor, 
Malchus, G., Esq. Calcutta, . . 

Malet,t O. W., Esq. Civil service, . , 

Manickjee,* Rustomjee, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Mansell, Charles Grenville, Esq. C. S., Resident at Nagpore, 
Marks,t C. H., Esq. Merchant, 

Marquis, J., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, 

Marriott, Major E., Pension Pay Master, Lucknow, 
Marshman, J. C., Esq. Editor of the Friend of India, Seram- 

pore, 

Martin, Major T., Offg. Presy. Pay Master, Calcutta, 

Mason, Lieut. G. II. Monck, Political Agent, Kerowly, 
Masters,* J. W., Esq. Asst, to Coramr. of Assam, Nowgong, 
Mathew.s, A. IL, Esq. Agent, Simla Bank, Simla, . . 
Mathie,* Lt.-Col. James, (33rd liegt. N. 1.) Deputy Com- 
missioner of Assam, Gowliatti, 

Maxwell, Lieut. J. Harly, (Bengal Engineers) Sealkote, . . 


1836 

1845 

1852 

1842 

1836 

1848 
1852 
1842 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1838 

1849 

1850 

1837 
1849 


1851 

1836 

1846 

1836 
1851 

1851 

1852 
1846 

1837 
1837 
1848 
1839 
1852 

1829 

1852 

1851 

1835 
1848 

1836 
1851 



Maxwell, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Futteyghur, . . 
Mayiie,t Major H. O., (Nizam’s Army) 

Meikjf Captain Alexander, (H. M. 94th Regiment,) 

Mcik, J. P., Esq. Architect, Calcutta, 

Mercer, G. G., Esq. Indigo planter, Eta, 

Mills,* Andrew John Moffat, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 
Molloy, R., Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
Mouckton, II., Esq. Civil service, Punjab, . 

Monckton, E. II. C., Esq. Civil service, lliimeorpore, 
Money,* William Janies Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 
Money, David Inglis, Esq. Civil service, Rerhampore, 
Morgan, R. B., Esq. Civil service, Delhi, 

IVIornay, II., Esq. Secretary Assam Company, Calcutta, 
Mornay, Stephen, E.sq. Supdt. Assam Tea Co.’s Plantations, 
Morton, C. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, . 

Morton, T. C., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . 
Morton, Lieutenant William Elliot, (Bengal Engineers) Supdt. 

of Canals, East of the Jumna, 

Moses, Owen, Esq. Calcutta, 

Muir, W., Esep Civil service, Agra, . . 

Musjiratt, J. R., Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, 

Mutteelal Seal,* Baboo, IMerchant, Calcutta, 

Naesmyth, j.. Esq. Cml service, Punjab, . . 

Ncame, A. C., Esq. Inspector of Customs, Calcutta, 
Nicholctts, Capt. W. II., Coing, Oude Local Infy., Seetapore, 
Nieol, F. A. M., Esq. Sugar Manufacturer, Dhoba, 
Nobokoomar Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Nnrrendcr Kissen, Bahadoor, Rajah, Deputy Magistrate, 
Midiiapore, . . . . , . . 

O’Brien, Captain Wm., (Sth Regiment Nizam’s Infantry) 
Aurungabad, 

Oinmancy, M. C., Esq. Civil service, Jaunporc, 

Ouseley, Major 11., (oOth Regiment N. I.) Delhi, . . 

Owen, Capt. W. G., (1 1th Regiment Madras N. I.) Nursa- 
patam, near Payakerowpett, 

Owen, J. C., Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta, . . 

Palmer, Brigadier Thomas, (/2nd Rcgt. N. I.) Delhi, 
Palmer, R. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Palmer,f John Carrington, Esq. Merchant, 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Palmer, Charles, Esq. Medical service, Jessore, 

Parsons, Lieut, -Colonel James, C.B., (Ghth Regiment N. 1.) 

Commandaftt Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior, 

Pauling, Geo., Esq. Indigo planter, Poopree, Tirhoot, 


A dmitted. 

1852 

1851 
1848 

1852 

1846 
1836 

1842 

1847 

1851 
1836 

1839 

1852 

1843 
1851 

1848 

1840 

1851 

1851 
18.50 
1847 
1835 

1852 
1851 
1851 

1851 

1852 

1851 


1846 

1840 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1843 

1844 
1842 
1838 

1848 

1838 

1852 
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Payter,* J. W., Esq. Indigo planter, Bogorah, . . 1836 

Peacock, the Honorable Barnes, Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Council, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1852 

Pcarychand Mittra, Baboo, Librarian, Public Library, Cal- 
cutta, .. .. .. .. . .. 1847 

Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, (President) .. .. .. .. 1842 

Penny, Brigr. N., C.B., Commg. at Jullunder, .. 1852 

Pereira, Francisco, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1850 

Perroux, A. C., Esq. Pakparah factory, liajshye, .. .. 1851 

Pertap Chunder Sing, Rajah, Zemindar, i^akpara, .. .. 1847 

Peterson, A. T. T., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Peyton, Capt. J., (Coming. 5th llcgt. Nizam’s Army) Au- 
rungabad, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 850 

Phayre, Captain A. P., Commissioner of Pegu, . . . . 1841 

Philippe, ("lenient. Esq. Indigo planter, Balacole, Pubna, . . 1851 

Poe, W. 11., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Porteous, Dr. Geo., Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Pottit Parbiin Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1847 

Prannauth Bhose, Baboo, Head Accountant, Bank of Bengal, 1847 
Pratt, Hodgson, Esq. Civil ser\dce, Calcutta, . . . . 1850 

Preonauth Sett, Baboo, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1852 

Price, J. O., Esq. Govt. Cotton Planter, Tezpore, Assam, . . 1843 

Prinsep, Charles Robert, Esq. L.L.D., Standing Counsel, 

Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . , 1851 

Prinsep, J. II., Esq. Civil service, Sealkote, .. .. 1851 

Prosono Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, . . . . 1 833 

Prosononauth Roy, Baboo, Zemindar, Digaputi, Natore, .. 1851 

Radhanauth Si kdar. Baboo, palcutta, .. .. .. 1847 

Rajendralall Mittra, Baboo, Librarian Asiatic Soc., Calcutta, 1851 
Raikes, Henry Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. .. 1859 

Raikes, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Mynpoorce, .. .. 1850 

Rajendur Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1848 

Rajkissen* Mookerjee, Baboo, Landholder, Hooghly, .. 1836 

Ramanauth Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, . . . . 1842 

Ramapersaud Roy, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1848 

Ramchand Sing, Rajah, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1843 

Ramgopal Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta, (Vice-President,) .. 1840 

Rattray,t Lieut. Thomas, (64th liegt. N. I,) . 1848 

Rayson, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Cossipore facty., via Patoolee, 1838 
Reddie, R. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Reeve, J. W., Esq. Admr. General’s Office, Calcutta, 1851 

Reid,t J., Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . . . 1842 

Reid, Capt. David, Executive Officer, Deebroghur, . . . . 1851 

Reynolds, Capt. C. S., (49th Regiment N. I.) Junior As- 
sistant Commissioner of Assam, Luckimpore, . . . . 1845 



an) 

* Admitted. 


Richards,*! J., Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1834 

Richards,! C. J., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1839 

Ricketts, H., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Righy, Capt. Henry, (Engineers) Cuttack, . . . . . . 1 852 

Ripley, Lieut. F. W., (22d Ilegt. N. I.) Asst. Commis- 
sioner of Arracan, Akyab, . . . . . . . 1849 

Ritchie, W., Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, . . . . 1851 

Robinson,* Francis Horseley, Esq. Civil service, .. .. 1837 

Robinson, G. B., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1845 

Robinson, T. M., Esq. Chota Nagpore, . . . . . . 1848 

Rogers, Captain T. E., 1. N., Superintendent of Marine, 
Calcutta, . . . . . , . . . . . . . . 1 843 

Rose, Win. Grant, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, (Vice-President) 1837 
Rose, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Jessore, . . . . . . 1847 

Ross, R. F., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1847 

Ross, Capt. I)., Commissioner, Leia Division, Punjab, . . 1851 

Ross, Mr. Robert, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Ross, J. G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Rohtuk .. .. 1852 

Row, John, Esq. Medical service, Dacca, .. .. .. 1849 

Ruffceoodeen, Prince Mahomed, Russapuglah, near Tallee- 

gunge, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

Ruspini, Rev. W. 0., Presidency Chaplain, Calcutta, .. 1850 

Russell, C. D., Esq. Civil service, Jessore, .. .. 1839 

Russell, A. E., Esq. Civil service, Purneah, .. .. 1847 

Russickissen Mullick, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Burdwan, .. 1847 

Rutherford,! Major W., (28th Rcgt. N. I.) . . . . . 1847 

Sage, Licut.-Colonel (48th Regt. N. I.) Suptdg. Engineer, 

N. E. Provinces, Allahabad, .. .. .. .. 1845 

Sagore Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1 850 

Samuells,* Edward A., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . .. 1836 

Sandeman, Hugh, Esq. Civil service, Banda, .. .• 1850 

Sandes, M. F., Esq. Barrister, Calcutta, .. .. .. 185L 

Sapte, Brand, Esq. Civil service, Punjab, .. .. .. 1851 

Sarkies, P. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Savi, John Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Sindooree, Jessore,. . 1836 

Savi, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, . . . . 1851 

Sconce,! Archibald, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1839 

Scott, Keith Macalister, Esq. Medical service, Dacca, .. 1838 

Scott,! Hercules, Esq. Civil service, . . . . . 1848 

Scott, Capt. Geo., (6th Lt. Cavalry) Dy. Pay Master, Benares, 1 85 1 
Scott, Dr. D., Medical service, Hansi, . . . , .. 1852 

Sharpe, the Reverend James, Chaplain, Loodianah, . . 1 843 

Shawe, M., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .. .. 1842 

Shib Cunder Deb, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Calcutta, .. 1847 

Shib Chuudef Mullick, Baboo, Banian, Calcutta . . . . 1 852 

Shib Kissen Banerjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 



J'Vl 


Admitted. 


Sims, W. P., Esq. Supdt. Lunatic Asylum, Calcutta, , . 1851 

Sinclair, Lieut. J. J. De.C, Coming. Artillery, United Malwa 
Contingent,. . . . . . . . . . . - 1 1 

Skinner, Capt. James, Belaspore, vi^i Secundrabad, . .. 1851 

Skinner, t C. Bruce, Esq. Barrister at Law, . . . . 1851 

Skipwitli, F., Esq. Civil service, Sylbet, . . . . . . 1842 

Sleenian, Lieut. -Colonel William Henry, (1st llegimeut N. I.) 

Resident at Lucknow, . . . . . . . . . . 1 836 

Small, t James, Esq., . . . . . . . . . . . . 1843 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. Proprietor of the Hurkaru News- 
paper, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . 1 835 

Smith, George Henry, Esq. Civil service, Delhi, . . . . 1835 

Smith, Edward, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1841 

Smith, t Sidney George, Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . 1849 

Smith, Major L. II., (bth Regt. Light Cavalry) Meerut, . . 1849 

Smith, Gow M., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. 1850 

Smith, Capt. E. Fleetwood, 2iid in command Assam Light 

Infantry, Deebroghur, . . . . . . . . . . 1 852 

Smyth, Capt. J. H., (Artillery) Jullundur, .. .. .. 1851 

Sparkes, Capt. T. P., Assistant Commissioner, Arracan, .. 1852 

Spottiswoode, Major II., (Commanding 21st N. 1.) Sealkote, 1852 
Sreekissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1 835 

Stalkartt, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1845 

Staples, f Capt. N. A , (Artillery,) . . . . . . . . 1847 

Staunton, M. S., Esq. Assistant Military Auditor GeneraFs 
Office, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1836 

Steers, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Stephenson, R. M., Esq, Railway Commissioner, Calcutta,.. 1844 
Stevenson, *t William, Esq. Junior, M.D., .. .. .. 1834 

Stewart,* Major W., (22nd N. 1.) Governor General’s 
Agent, Benares, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1837 

Stewart, Wm. McAdam, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Stiven, W. S., Esq. M.l)., Medical service, Moradabad, .. 1852 

Stopford,t Robert, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1 848 

Storm, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1829 

Stowell, C. S., Esq. Merchant, Agra, .. ., .. 1839 

Strong, F. P., Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, . . . . 1827 

Stuart, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1847 

Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military Board Office, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. 1838 

Sutherland, Charles J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Sutt Churn Ghosal, Rajah, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1 838 

Swatman, Major William, (65th Regiment N. I.) Lahore, . . 1845 

Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, . . . . 1845 

Taylor, Capt. P. M,, (Nizam’s service) Lingsauggoor, . . 1849 

Teil, John, Esq. Kidderpore, . . . . . . . . . 1846 



wm% 


Admitted. 


Terry, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, . . . . 1846 

Thelwall, Capt. J. B., (H. M.24th Regt.) Sealkote, .. 1851 

Thiault, G., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Thomas, R. M., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. 1849 

Thomas, J. P., Escp Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1852 

Thomason, The Honorable James, Lieutenant Governor of 
the N. \V. Provinces, Agra, . . . . . . . . 1831 

Tliomson, R. Scott, Esq. Surgeon, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Thomson, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Thornton, John, Esq. Civil service, Agra, .. .. .. 1842 

Thurburn,t R. V., Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1844 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Collector, Bolundshuhur, 1843 
Tranter, Geo., Esq. Medical service, Meheedpore, .. .. 1840 

Trevor, Edward Tayler, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, .. 1840 

Tripp, II. D., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. .. .. 1852 

Troup, Capt. 11., (f)3rd N. I.) Commandant 2 nd Oude Local 

Infantry, Sul tanpore, ., .. . .. .. 1849 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, . . 1837 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Secy, for the time being Local 

Committee, Allahabad. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Turnbull, Lieut. A. 1)., (Bengal Engineers) Roorkee, . . 1851 

Turnbull, Capt. M. J., Army Clothing Agent, Calcutta, , . 1852 
Turner,*t Thos. Jacob, Esq. Civil service, . . . . . , 1836 

Turner,t Alfred, Esq. Merchant, .. .. . ,, 1847 

Twemlow, Brigadier George, (Nizam’s Army) Aurungabad, 1 84 1 
Tynan, John, Esq. Calcutta, . • .. .. 1847 

Varden, a. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Vetch, Major II., (54th Regt. N. I.) Depy. Commissioner 
of Assam, Gowhatti, .. .. . .. .. 1842 

Vincent, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Cawnpore, .. .. 1846 

Vizianagram, ^Meerza Rajah Vizeram Guzputty Rauze Ba- 
hadoor. Rajah of . . , . . . . . . . 1347 

Vos, J. M., Esq. Architect, Calcutta, , . . . . . 1347 

Wallace, A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1843 

Walter, Dr. J. K., Medical service, Rungpore, . . . . 1852 

Walters,*t Henry, Esq., 1836 

W^urd, J. J. Esq. Civil service. East Burdwau, . . . . 1852 

Warwick, B., Esq. Calcutta, . . .. .. 1849 

Warwick, t Chas., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1850 

Watson, t James, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1350 

Watson,* Robert, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1337 

Watson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. ,, .. 1852 

Wauchope, S., Esq. Civil service, Hooghly, . , . . . . 1343 

Weld, Lt. Ged., Fort Adjutant, Chunar, . . . . . . 1851 

West, C. H., Esq. Merchant, Lahore, . . . . . . 1350 



xvni 


Admitted, 

Western, Major J. R., (Engineers) Jullundur, .. .. 1842 

Western, J., Esq. (Horse Artillery) Bangalore, . . . . 1859 

W^hainpoa, Mr., Merchant, Singapore, .. .. .. 1850 

Whitelock, T. W., Esq. Surgeon, Nizam’s Army, Ilingolee, . . 1 852 

Wienholt, W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

AVight,* Robert, Esq. M. I)., Madras Medical service, 

Superintendent Govt. Cotton plantations, Coimbatore, .. 1836 

AA'ilby, G. R., Esq. Editor of the Delhi Gazette, Delhi, .. 1851 

AVilliams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Bareilly, . . . . 1840 

AVilliamson, Lieut. James, (49th Regt. N. I.) 5th Regt. 

Punjab I., Dhera Ghazee Khan, . . . . . . 1849 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1827 

Wilson, A. G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Gyah, .. .. 1847 

AVilson, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Opium Agent, Ghazeepore,. . 1848 

AA^ilson, J.C., Esq. Civil service, Moradabad, .. .. 1851 

Wilson, II. R., Esq. Deputy Collector, Budaon, .. .. 1852 

AA'ingrove, E., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1846 

Withecombe, J. R., Esq. Civil Asst.-Surgeon, Darjeeling, .. 1851 

W^ithers, II. II., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

W^odehousCjt The Honorable P. E., Ceylon Civil service, . 1846 

W^ood, W. II. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1851 

W^ood, Dr. Andrew, Medical service, sealkote, .. 1852 

Woomeschundcr Ghose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

W^ravjf L., Esq.r •• •• •• •. •• .. li^40 

W^ray, G. O., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. 1852 

WVatt, Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Rungpore, .. .. 1836 

AVyatt, G. N., Esq. Indigo planter, Champarun, 1848 

Wyatt, S. G., Esq. Office of Accounts, Treasury, .. .. 1851 

Wyld, Capt. W., (4th Lancers) Sealkote, .. 1851 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . 1844 

Young, G. Ij., Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, . . . . 1845 

A'oung, Robert, Esq. Berhampore, .. .. ., 1850 

Young, R. II., Es(|. Indigo planter, Baraset, . . . . 1851 



BYE-LAWS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Object. 

The promotion and improvement of the Agriculture and Horti- 
culture of India, constitute the object of the Society. 

CHAPTER II. 

Constitution. 

The Society consist of Members, Honorary and Corresponding 
Members, and Associates. 

CHAram III. 

Proposal and Election of Members. 

Section 1 , — Persons of every nation shall be eligible as Members 
of the Society. 

Section 2. — Candidates for admission as Ordinary Members shall 
be proposed by two Members at a General Meeting, and ballotted 
for at the succeeding Meeting, when a majority of votes shall deter- 
mine the election. 

Section 3. — Persons so elected shall have .iimediate notice there- 
of transmitted to them by the Secretary, accompanied by a copy 
of the Bve-Laws. 

¥ • 

Section A , — Ordinary Members shall pay an admission fee of 
8 Rs., and the same sum quarterly, in advance, (commencing from 
the quarter of the year in which they are elected,) so long as they 
continue resident in India. It shall be optional for any Member to 
compound for the quarterly contributions by the payment of Rs. 400 
to the funds of the Society. 

Section 5. — ^Thc payment of the admission fee shall be consider- 
ed as distinctly implying the acquiescence of every Member elected 
into the Society in all the Rules, Regulations, and Bye-Laws thereof. 
A Member retiring from the Society shall be exempted from the 
payment of a second admission fee on re-election. 



Section 6. — Members whose absence from India shall not extend 
beyond four years, shall continue to be borne on the list of Members, 
but shall be exempt from the payment of subscriptions until their 
return to the country. 

Section 7. — When any Member shall be in arrear of his annual 
contribution for one year, he shall be apprised by letter, addressed 
to his last known place of residence, that unless the amount due by 
him be paid within six months of the date of notice, his name shall 
be removed from the list of Members; and in the event of his omit- 
ting to pay the amount within the time limited, his name shall be 
removed accordingly, and published in the proceedings of the So- 
ciety as a Defaulter. 

Section 8. — Ladies may be admitted as Members upon the same 
terms, and under the same regulations in all respects, as Gentlemen. 

CHAPITER IV. 

Withdrawal of Members. 

Section 1. — Any Member may withdraw from the Society by 
intimating his wish to do so by letter addressed to the Secretary, 
without continuing his subscription beyond the quarter of the year 
in which his resignation is sent in ; subject nevertheless to his name 
being published among the Defaulters (as per section 7 of chapter 
hi.) if his arrears of subscriptions arc not [)aid. 

Section 2. — A resigning Member shall be at liberty to withdraw 
his letter of resignation, on payment of arrears, without going 
through the form of re-election ; provided such notice of withdrawal 
be given during the year in which the resignation has been notified. 

CHAPTER V. 

Privileges of Members. 

Section 1 . — The Members have the right to be present and to 
vote at all General Meetings ; to propose Candidates for admission 
into the Society as Members, as also to have personal access to the 
Museum, Library, and Garden of the Society, and to introduce 
visitors at the Ordinary Meetings. 

Section 2. — Members shall be entitled to a share of all seeds pur- 
chased by, or presented to the Society ; they can indent, at least once 
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a year, on the Society's Garden for plants ; they shall also be en- 
titled to a copy of the Society’s Journal, published subsequently to 
their election, and to previously published volumes on payment of 
the cost charges. 

Section 3.— Members in the country applying for seeds shall dis- 
tinctly state to whose care such seeds are to be delivered in Calcutta, 
or how otherwise they are to be forwarded : the Society cannot des- 
patch them at its own expense. 

Section 4. — Only Members actually resident in India shall have 
claims upon the Society's Garden, or seeds imported by the Society, 
or copies of the Journal, unless they continue their subscriptions 
while abroad. 

Section o. — Members resident in Calcutta and its suburbs, whose 
subscriptions are three quarters in arrear, shall be debarred from all 
the privileges above mentioned. The same rule is applicable to 
Members in the country, who are four quarters in arrear. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Honorary Members. 

Section 1 . — Honorary Members shall be persons eminent for their 
knowledge of, or encouragement given to Agriculture or Horticulture, 
or for services rendered to the Society. 

Section 2. — Persons proposed as Honorary Members shall be re- 
commended by the Council, they shall be 1: dlotted for like Ordinary 
Members, but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to determine 
their election. 

Section 3. — Honorary Members shall be exempted from the pay-« 
raent of fees and contributions ; and they shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of Ordinaiy^ Members. 

Section 4. — No Office-Bearer of the Society shall, in future, he 
eligible as an Honorary Member during his tenure of office. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Coirespondiiig Members. 

Section 1 . — The Corresponding Members of the Society shall be 
constituted of,^uch persons, not resident in Calcutta, or within one 
hundred miles thereof, as may show a willingness to promote the 
objects of tlie Society. 
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Section 2. — Corresponding Members shall not be limited as to 
numbers ; they shall have the privilege of attending the Meetings 
of the Society, but shall have no voice in the business ; they 
shall receive such copies of the Society’s Journal as may contain 
their contributions, but shall not be entitled to receive seeds, 
plants, &c. 

Section 3. — Persons proposed as Corresponding Members shall be 
recommended by the Council, they shall be ballotted for like Ordi- 
nary Members, but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to 
determine their election. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Asflociates. 

Section I. — Associates shall be persons well known for their 
practical knowledge of, or encouragement given to Agriculture or 
Horticulture, or for services rendered to the Society, but who are 
not likely to apply to become Ordinary Members. 

Section 2. — Persons proposed as Associates shall be recommended 
by the Council, they shall be ballotted for like Ordinary Members, 
but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to determine their 
election. 

Section 3. — Associates shall be exempted from the payment of 
fees and contributions : they shall have all the privileges of Ordinary 
Members, except that of voting at Meetings of the Society. 

CHAPTER IX. 

General Meetings. 

The General Meetings to be held by the Society shall be of three 
kinds: 1st, Annual — 2nd, Ordinary — 3rd, Special. 

CHAPTER X. 

Anniversary General Meeting, Election of Officers, 
Conncil, and Committees, Annual Report. 

Section 1. — An Anniversary General Meeting shall be held in 
January of each year, for the election of Officers and Council for the 
ensuing year, for the nomination of the several Standing Com- 
mittees, and to receive and hearr ead the Annual Report on the finan- 
cial and general concerns of the Society. 
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Section 2.— The Officer* ihiai oousist of— 

1 President, 

4 Vice-Presidents. 

(Two of whom shall always be natives.) 

1 Secretary. 

1 Deputy-Secretary and Treasurer. 

Section 3. — ^The President and Council shall, previous to the 
Meeting, nominate the persons whom they recommend for election 
as Office-Bearers and Council; and ballotting lists containing the 
names of the Members recommended, leaving a blank column oppo- 
site for such alterations as Members may wish to make, shall be 
prepared one week before the day of election. A copy of the list 
shall be handed to each Member present at the Meeting, and should 
he disapprove of any name or names, or be desirous of inserting 
some other name or names, he shall erase or insert accordingly. 

Section 4. — The Chairman shall appoint two Scrutineers, not 
Members of the Council, to examine the lists and report the result 
to the Meeting. 

Section j.— In the event of a vacancy during the year in the list 
of Officers or Council of the Society, such vacancy shall be filled 
up for the remainder of the year on the recommendation of the 
Council, at the second Monthly Meeting after the occurrence of such 
vacancy. 

Section (i. — ^M^ith the exception of the P jsident. Secretaries and 
Treasurer, the Office-Bearers of the Society after a tenure of office 
during two years, shall not be eligible for re-election till the expiry 
of twelve months. 

Section 7. — The revision of the various Standing Committees 
shall also take place at each Anniversary Meeting, consisting of the 
following 

Sugar Committee. 

Cotton Committee. 

Silk, Hemp, and Flax Committee. 

Coffee and Tobacco Committee. 

Oil and Oil-Seed Committee, 

Grain Committee. 

Implements of Husbandry and Machinery Committee. 
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Nursery Garden Committee. 

Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee. 

Floricultural Committee. 

Translation Committee. 

Section 8. — The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers and 
twelve Members. 

Section 9. — No person shall hold at the same time more than one 
of the following offices : viz. President, Vice-President, or Secretary. 

Section 10. — The Council shall elect from their own body, Sub- 
Committees of Finance and Papers, wdiose reports on all matters re- 
ferred to them shall be submitted to the Council. 

CHAPTER XL 

Ordinary and Special General Meetings. 

Section 1 . — Ordinary General Meetings shall be held at the So- 
ciety’s apartments, Metcalfe Hall, on the second Saturday of every 
month throughout the year, at the hours of 4 p.m. from October to 
March, and at 4| p.m. from April to September, unless circumstances 
should render it expedient in the opinion of the Council, or any 
General Meeting, to alter the day of the next General Meeting. 

Section 2. — Strangers may be present at the Ordinary General 
Meetings, if introduced by Members, and their names given to the 
President for record. 

Section 3. —The ordinary course of procedure at the General 
Meetings, shall be as follows ; — 

1. The proceedings of the preceding General Meeting shall be 

read and submitted for confirmation. 

2. The names of the gentlemen proposed as Members at the last 

Meeting shall be announced for ballot. 

3. Motions of which notice was given at the last Meeting shall be 

brought forward and disposed of. 

4. Notice of motions shall be given for entry in the proceedings 

of the Meeting. 

5. The names of gentlemen proposed as Members, shall be an- 

nounced. 

r>. The various reports, &c., on questions referred to the Council, 

shall be submitted for consideration. 
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/ . Papers and communications^ received since the last Meeting, 
together with their respective presentations, shall be 
brought to notice. 

Section 4. — Special General Meetings may be convened at any 
time, on a requisition to that effect to the President, signed by at 
least six Members, who thereupon will call the same, through the 
Secretary, or Deputy-Secretary, by public advertisement in three 
of the newspapers of the Presidency. No Special Meeting shall 
take place witliout a month’s previous notice being given, unless the 
case be urgent. 

Section j. — No stranger shall be permitted to be present at 
Special Meetings of the Society. 

Section G. — Notice of motion on questions of Finance, or other 
matters of importance, shall be given at a General Meeting, preced- 
ing that on which the subject is to be disposed of, in order that 
Members who take an interest in the question may have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their assent or dissent ; and no motion of which 
notice has not been given, shall be carried at the Meeting at which 
it is proposed, if any three Members present vote for its postpone- 
ment. 

Section /. — Motions of which previous notice has been given 
shall take precedence of all others. 

Section 8. — Mofussil Members shall have the privilege of voting 
on questions of which one month’s notice is given, sending their 
votes, post j)aid, to the Secretary, for record. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Council,- Powers and Duties. 

Section 1 . — The government of the Society and the management 
of its concerns are entrusted to the Council, subject to no other 
restrictions than are imposed by the Bye-Laws, and to no other 
interference than may arise from the decisions of the Members 
assembled in General Meetings. • 

Section 2. — The Council shall meet once at least in every calendar 
month throngiiout the year, on such day or days as they shall deem 
expedient. 





Section 3. — No Meeting of the Council shall be competent to 
enter on, or decide any business, unless three or more Members 
be present. 

Section 4. — The Council may appoint persons, not Members of 
it, to be salaried Clerks or Servants, for carrying on the necessary 
concerns of the Society, and may define the duties to be performed 
by them respectively, and may suspend any Clerk or Servant from 
office whenever it shall appear to them necessary : provided always, 
that such appointment or suspension shall be reported to the next 
General Meeting of the Members, to be confirmed or annulled as 
may be decided by such Meeting. 

Section 5. — The Council shall present and cause to be read to 
the Anniversary General Meeting, a Report on the general concerns 
of the Society for the preceding year. The Report shall state the 
income and expenditure, the receipts and disbursements, and the 
increase or decrease of the Society during that }'car : and give an 
estimate in detail of the probable income and expenditure of the 
succeeding year. 

Section (5.— The Council shall distribute seeds and plants to all 
public gardens, reporting their proceedings to the next ^Meeting of 
the Society. No other resolution of the Council for disposing of or 
pledging the funds or property of the Society to any amount beyond 
the current expenccs of the establishment shall be acted upon or be 
of any validity, until confirmed by the Society. 

Section 7. — The President, or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, or in their absence the senior Member, shall preside at 
every Meeting of the Council. 

Section 8. — All questions shall be decided by ballot, on the 
demand of any Member present ; and the decision of the majority 
shall be considered the decision of the Meeting. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The Duties of the President and Vice-Presidents. 

Section 1 . — -The business of the President shall be to preside at 
all the Meetings of the Society^ and regulate all the proceedings 
therein : and generally to execute, or see to the execution of the Bye- 
Laws and orders of the Society. 
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Section 2. — In case of the absence of the President from' any of 
the Meetings, his place shall be filled by the senior jVice-President 
then present, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents, by the 
senior Member present, who shall, for the time being, have all the 
authority, privilege, and power of the President. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Of fhe Secretary and Deputy-Secretary. 

Section 1 . — The Secretary, or in his absence the Deputy-Secretary,* 
shall exercise a general inspection over the servants and the affairs 
of the Society, and shall see that the Bye-Laws and orders of the 
Society are executed : he shall also attend the Meetings of the Socie- 
ty, and read such papers as may be submitted. 

Section 2. — The Secretary, or in his absence the Deputy- 
Secretary, shall sign all letters and papers emanating from the 
Society. 

Section 3. — ^The Deputy-Secretary shall draw up the correspond- 
ence of the Society, and be in daily attendance at the Society’s 
apartments during the usual office hours. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Treasurer and the Accounts. 

Section 1. — The Treasurer shall demand and receive for the use 
of the Society, all moneys due by or payable to the Society, and shall 
keep full and particular accounts of all sums so received and paid. 

Section 2.-— The moneys as received shall be deposited in the 
Bank of Bengal ; and when the surplus shall e.xcecd Rupees 1,000 
it shall be invested in Company’s Securities, on behalf of the Society, 
in the name of the Government Agent for the time being, 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Committees* 

Section 1 . — Besides the Standing Committees (section 7, chapter 
X.) the Members assembled in General Meetings may appoint Com- 
mittees to report on any special matter, relating to the objects or 
concerns of the Society. 

♦ There is no Deputy-Secretary now. 
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Section 2. — Eveiy Committee shall cause minutes to be taken of 
its proceedings. 

Section 3. — Every Committee may appoint its own Chairman and 
Secretary. 

Section 4. — Any Member of any Committee, who shall be per- 
sonally interested in any question before that Committee, shall with- 
draw during the consideration of, and vote upon the same, and shall 
not take part in any Report that may be drawn up upon tlie matter 
for submission to the Society. 

Section 5. — The Secretary shall be, ex-officio^ a Member of all 
Committees. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Publications of the Society. 

Section 1. — The Journal, or other publications of the Society, 
shall be under the superintendence of the Council, and shall be 
printed from time to time, wdienever a sufficient number of such 
papers as may be deemed of public utility have been collected to 
form part of a volume. 

Section 2. — Contributors to the Journal, &c., shall be entitled to 
twenty-five copies of their pa]>crs. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Distribution of Prizes. 

Section 1. — The distribution of Prizes at the Periodical Vegetable 
and Flower Shows of the Society shall be undertaken by the Pre- 
sident or senior Vice-President. In the absence of such Officer or 
Officers, the senior Member of the Committee, to whom the arrange- 
ments of the Show are entrusted, shall perform that duty. 

Sectior^ 2. — The Council shall have the power of adopting from 
time to time any regulations for the management of the Shows that 
may seem to them expedient. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Amendments of the Bye«Laws. 

Amendments or alterations of the Bye-Laws may be proposed at 
any Ordinary Meeting of the Society : they shall, with the assent 





of the majority of the Members present, be entered on the minutes, 
and if ordered by the said majority to lie over for consideration, the 
President shall direct them to be read by the Secretary, and stated 
for discussion at the next General Meeting ; and if three-fourths of 
the members, provided tliat not less than eleven IVb^rabers be pre- 
sent, shall vote in favour of adopting them, they shall be recorded 
as a part of the Bye-Laws. 




Universal Life Assurance Society. 

KSTABLISIIED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 18S4. 


London Office^ No. 1, King Willtam Sireat. 
CAairwon.— Sir Henry Willock, K. L. 8. 


inHian 

DIRECTORS. 

Charles R, Priksep, Esq. i William H. Smoult, Faq. 

W. W. Kettlewell, Eaq. 1 William Grey, Esq. 

James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. 


PHYSICIAN. 
John Jackson, Esq. 


SOLICITORS. 

Mes.srs. Sandes and Watts. 


AGENT AND SECRETARIES. 
Messrs. Braddon and Co. 


MADRAS. 

Agents. 

Messrs. Dainbridge & Co. 


BOMBAY. 

Agents, 

Messrs. Leckie & Co. 


Tho advantages offered by this Society to persons insuring in India, are : — 

1st.— The security to Policy-holders of a large invested capital amounting 
to £580,000, of which 42 lacs are advantageously invested in India. 

2nd. — An annual valuation of assets and liabllH.ieB, and a division of three- 
fourths of the profits among whole-life policy-holders at the higher rate of 
premium after the sixth year of Assurance. The reductions during the past 
thirteen years under this provision have averaged 49 per cent, on the original 
annual premia. 

The following table will shew the result of the last division of profits as 
declared on the 12th May, 1852, which is equivalent to a reduction of 45 per 
cent., on current annual premia of Policies entitled to participation, and 
this reduction is allowed on the English rates where insurers liave returned 
to Europe for a permanent residence : — 


Age. 

Date of 
Policy* 

Sum assu- 
red. 

Original 

Annual 

Premium. 

Reduction. 

Reduced 

Annual 

Premium. 

20 

on or 

Co.’s Rs. 
10,000 

Co.’s Rs. 
420 

Co.’s Rs. 
189-0 

231-0 

30 

before 

10,000 

480 

216-0 

264-0 

40 

the 12 th 

10,000 

590 

265-8 

324-8 

50 

Mayl 

1847. 

10,000 

740 

333-0 

407-0 

GO 

10,000 

1,030 

463-8 

566-8 
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3rd.— 'Lower rates of Premium for short term Policies and for Assurance 
for life without j)articipation in profits. 

The following is an extract of these rates. 

Annual premium for an Assurance of Hs. 1,000. 

Civil. 


Age. 

1 

1 year. 

1 

3 years. 

1 

5 years. 

7 years. ' 

Life without 
prolitK. 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

.32 

30 

27 1 

2S 

28 

20 

3.0 

40 

32 

.32 

.32 

33 

4.0 

50 

;is * 

40 

40 

43 

62 

60 

41 

52 1 

1 56 1 





Military. 




1 

1 year. ; 

3 years. 

5 years. 

1 , 

: i years. 

‘Life witliout 

1 profits. 

20 ! 

26 ■ 

27 i 

28 

1 28 

36 

30 1 

32 1 

1 32 

33 

1 

4r> 

40 

39 , 

40 

40 

40 

53 

50 

45 

46 

47 

48 

64 

60 1 

56 

i 67 

60 

64 

90 


4th. — Immediate reduction to the English rates of premium on return of 
Assurers to Europe for a permanent residence^ both on the ])articipating 
and non-participating scales. 

5th.— Premium payable annually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Tables of rates, forms and instructions for effecting Assurance, can l )0 
obtained on application to the Secretaries, or to 


Mr. Francis Smyth, .. .. Dinapore. 

Messrs. Tuttle and (hi ARLES, .. Benares. 

Messrs. Pel LET RE AU and Co , .. Mirzapore. 

Mr. K. McIver, Agra. 

Mr. Hugh Cavanagh, Cawnpore. 

Mr. George jBeresfokd, Delhi. 

Messrs. GiBiioN and Co., Meerut. 

Mr. M. B. Elias, .. .. Simla. 

The Manager Lahore Chronicle Press, .. .. Lahore. 


Braodon and Co. 

J gents and Secretaries. 


Calcutta : 2nd Mag, 1853. 
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Report of ike Special Committee appointed at the General 
Meeting of the Society on the I2th of Jwne^ 1852, to examine 
into the merits and capabilities of the Cotton-cleaning Ma» 
chines sent in to compete for the Government prize of Five 
Thousand Rupees^ and the Society* s Gold Medal. 

1. Your Committee''^ assembled at the Society’s rooms, 
Metcalfe Hall, on the 17th of June, 1652, and proceeded to 
elect a Chairman and Secretary. 

2. The advertised conditions under which this competition 
was to be met, were most carefully considered, and it was 
concluded to republish the same in this stage of the report :t- 

^ Estrset from the Proceedings of 12th June, 1852. 

**On the reeonunendation of the Goaneil,the following gentlemen were 
appointed a Special Committee to examine and report on the eotton-clean- 
ihg maehines which hare been sent Hi to compete for the Goremment prise 
of dre thousand Rupees!— * 

<< Messrs. W. Haworth, T. F. Henloy, W. Munro, F. J. Siddons, John 
Thomson, John Ward, and J. M, Yos.’’ 

JV.R.--Mr.Miiittontiiriied to England bofsm the commenced 

their cxperiminta. . 

VOL. Till. PART XVt Z 



Report of Special Committee 

of India having at the suggestion of 
Horticultural Society of India, an- 
a prize of rupees five thousand shall bo given 
'!^^|jAj’»Wiptnyed cotton-cleaning ^machine, (unrestricted by 
! ' jjj^^l^^cnlar mechanical principic) such as, in the o)>inioi] of 
^^^Via^mt^mment, shall have fully attained the principal objects 
described by the Society, namely, ‘ to be so perfect in its 
action in separating cotton wool from the seed, and possess- 
ing such qualities of expedition, simplicity, and comparative 
cliea] uess, as to render it likely to come into practical use 
and the Agricultural and Horticultural Society having de- 
termined to adjudge its gold medal for the same object, it is 
hereby notified, that the following are the conditions under 
which the above and other prizes will be awarded : — 

Conditions. 

1. The machine shall be capable of separating the ordinary 
short staple cotton, grown in India, from the seed. 

“ II, Each competitor shall deposit, free of cliarge, a full 
sized working machine in the Society's rooms, Metcalfe Hall, 
Calcutta, together with a letter descriptive of the machine 
and the mode of working it, addressed to the Honorary Se- 
cretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
on or before the Ist January, 1852. 

“ III. In the event of no machine being deemed worthy of 
the full amount of 5,000 Rs., a smaller prize will be awarded 
for the best machine offered, in proportion to its merits^ in the 
estimation of the Government of India. 

“ IV, The Society’s Gold Medal will be given with the 
Government prize of 6,000 Rs., and in the event of there be- 
ing more than one competitor, a silver medal will be awarded 
for the next best machine, provided, it shews much ingenuity 
and comparative success.” 

3. The most desirable mode of determining the merits of the 
several machines, and the plan of their arrangement, as well 
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as the extent of the experiments to which they shoiild bo 
subjected; was settled. 

4. It was concluded that the former reports pf your se- 
veral Committees appointed to consider this im^rtant subject, 
should be circulated amongst the members of tnis Committee, 
and by them duly considered, with the view of acquainting 
themselves with the progress hitherto made towards attaining, 
the desirable object of the Society, viz : a simple, perfect, and 
comparatively cheap cotton-separating machine, adapted to 
the wants of India. 

6. At the first meeting of your Committee, they felt some 
doubt whether the testing of the machines could be fairly 
conducted at that season of the year, the rains having set 
in. The kupas collected for experimenting on was ascer- 
tained to be very damp, so much so, that on a preliminary 
trial being made on each machine, it was found to be useless 
to proceed with the experiments, as no adequate means of dry- 
ing the cotton were available. They were consequently 
compelled to postpone further trials until after the rains, 
when the hupas could be sufficiently dried by exposure to 
solar heat. This circumstance, the Committee trust, may bo 
received as their excuse for the long d day which has taken 
place since their appointment, before their report could be 
prepared. 

6. The Society havfng provided for these trials a consider- 
able quantity of each of the following kinds of cotton kupas^ 
viz., Bombay, Madras, and Assam, your Committee resolved to 
test each machine with a sufficient quantity of the three sorts 
of kupas as would, in their opinion, shew their respective 
merits and capabilities, in separating the cotton from the seed, 
and in producing the most marketable article at the least 
expense. 

7. llie condition of each kind of kupas was carefully 
examined, if'he Bombay and Madras sorts are believed to be 
such as produce the cotton generally exported from those 
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ports in large quanti^, both as regards color, staple, and clean* 
^ess, and they appeared to be fair samples of native grown 
cotton. the Assam hupas, your tiommittee can only 
report, that ii^appears to be a description of cotton very little 
known in Calcutta, nor does it appear to have been exported 
from the country at all: the kupaa experimented on, is said to 
be of the best kind produced in that district, color being fair, 
but the staple is veiy short, the fibre harsh and coarse, not 
unlike some kinds of sheep's wool. The seed is small and 
very rough, the wool adhering most tenaciously to it, making 
it difficult for any machine to separate ef^ctually the cotton 
from the seed. 

8. The machines sent in for competition were four in 
number, by the following makers, viz : Mr. Frost, Engineer 
of the Government cotton works at Dharwar, Bombay, (a saw 
gin) ; Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co. of Massachusetts, United 
States of America, (a saw gin) ; Messrs. Carver and Co. of 
Massachusetts, U. S. (also a saw gin). 

Mr. Mornay, Secy, of the Assam Company, Calcutta, (a 
machine on the Churka principle.) 

9. Mr. Frost’s machine has seven saws of ten inches diame* 
ter placed at 8-lOths in. (eight-tenths of an inch) apart; and 
intended to be worked by manual labor. Mr. Frost states 
that he had made about 70 such gins up to October, 1848, but 
not quite equal in point of workmans^p to the one sent to 
compete for the prize, his price for which is Co.’s Rs. 65. He 
states that the machine is capable of cleaning 31|1bs of hupas 
in 28 minutes, the power employed being two men turning, 
and one boy feeding. This is about equal to seers 33. 760 per 
hour. It is not said what description of cotton was used in 
this exQpriment. - 

10. Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co.'8 machine has fifteen saws 
of 12| inches diameter, placed at six-tenths of an indi apart, and 
is intended also to be worked by manual labor: the makers 
accompany it with the following remarks : 
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“ The seed may be ginned more or less clean of the as 

may be thought most desirable, it being questionable whether, 
as a matter of economy, the shorter fibres wj^ich remain 
upon the seeds would add to the value of theycotton. The 
fibre of the Indian cotton sent for trial h^bout half the 
length of the ordinary upland cotton grown in the Sonth 
Western States, and the seeds are about half the size, and. 
more nearly round, hard, and plump.” 

“ The cotton grown in Mississippi or Louisiana is more full 
of trash, leaf and dirt than the East Indian.” 

“ An ordinary sized Eagle Gin, turned by band, having 15 
to 18 saws, will turn out from two ^to three hundred 
pounds of clean cotton per day, if properly attended (SOOlbs. 
per 12 hours gives 251bs. cleansed cotton' per hour) a 
gin of 50 saws (turned by power) will give from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and twenty-five pounds of clean ootton 
per hour. Our rule is (for a gin working to the best advantage 
in our Southern States) one hale of cotton of 450 pounds per 
day, to every ten saws, say for a 50 saw gin. Five bales per 
day, a 60 saw gin, six bales (in 12 hours.) The power re-, 
quired is three horses or mules of average size and strength, 
(or a similar amount when steam qr water-power is used) 
to 50 saws.” 

I'be prices of the Eagle cotton saw-gins, such as the one sent 
for competition (15 saws) is 4^70 (seventy dollars) in Boston. 

11. Messrs. Carver and Co’s, machine has fifty saws of ten 
inches diameter; the saws are placed at six-tenths of an inch 
apart, and is not intended to be worked by manual labour. 
This machine is too large to be fairly tested by any means 
within the reach of your Committee for applying sufficient 
'power to obtun the speed required ; but the makers state its 
capabilities to be as follows : — 

“ Whilst at work upon the East Indian cotton sent for 
trial, the ma^ne was turned by water-power, and that it may 
be driven equally as well by steam, horses, mules or oxen : 
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the saws had 300 revolutions per minute, and it ginned at 
the rate of 75tbs of cleaned cotton per hour. A higher speed 
than 300 rej^olutions may be used without danger or injury 
to the machit'^e or cotton, and the quantity got through will 
be increased iii nearly the same proportion:” 

The makers also state that the gins which tliey usually 
make for American use have from 70 to 100 saws in each. 

Messrs. Carver and Co. have not stated the price of this 
machine, but judging from the cost of the smaller one of 
Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co., it may, your Committee think, 
be assumed at about 200 dollars. 

12. Mr. Mornay^s machine is constructed on the native 
Churka principle. It has two sots of rollers placed one over 
the other, each pair has a steel upper roller of seven-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter, and a hard wood roller below, 
one inch five-sixteenths in diameter ; that portion of the rollers 
to which the Ttupas is applied is about five inches long. The 
machine has two cast-iron side frames, which support the 
rollers and driving apparatus, the journals of each set of 
rollers work in gun-metal bearings, inserted in shots in the 
side frames ; these bearings merely act as guides, the whole 
strain being received upon a combination of friction-wheels 
placed inside the framing, and of as great a diameter as the 
space in which they work will admit of. The great novelty 
of this is a self-acting feeding apparatus, consisting of a table 
or grate in front of the rollers, formed of rods of iron, a space 
being left between each ; the hupas is placed on this grating 
by hand, and is very evenly spread over its surface, requiring 
considerable dexterity and constant attention on the part of 
the person in attendance to keep the rollers supplied with 
cotton : beneath the grate is a flat table surface, studded with' 
prongs, forming combs, the ends of which, actuated by a 
cranky come up through the bars at each revolution, causing 
the points of the comb to push forward the cotton against the 
rollers. 
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Mr. Mornay states that be considers this machine worked 
by hand as only a typical illastration of the principle on 
which he proposes that a number of such should be worked 
in combination, to be driven by steam or other j/ower. He 
estimates th^ quantity of cotton it can turn out^lean at 3tbs. 
per hour, if projjer attention is paid to the feeding : he is not 
able to give the cost of the machine submitted for competition, 
but he thinks machines constructed in England, on a large 
scale, might be made at a cost of Rs. 15 per roller. 

It is well to remark here, that the Aujtas intended to be 
cleaned by this machine requires first to be well opened out, 
and on a large scale a separate machine for this purpose 
must be employed, and no such machine has as yet, that your 
Committee are aware of, been invented. 

13. Before proceeding to trial of the several machines, the 
kupas intended to be acted upon, had all been slightly hand- 
picked, as is usual, to separate as well as could be, the trash, 
leaves, and stained cotton. 

14, The result of nine experiments, being three for each 
machine on the saw-gin principle, and the details of each 
trial of the several machines, are set forth in the following 
tabular statement ; and at the foot thereof; is added the parti- 
culars of two extra trials, of half an hour duration each, on 
the two American saw-gins. 
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10. These experiments or trials occupied your Committee 
several days; they were conducted with great care; the 
kupas was weiglied for each trial, and after the cotton had 
passed tliroiigh, tlie cleaned portion as well a^he seed and 
motes wert; again weighed separately, the particulars careful- 
ly noted; and your Committee consider that they have now 
merely to append such remarks as were suggested by the 
circumstances attending each trial, — first considering it their 
duty to record their unanimous opinion, that such trials as 
these, limited as to the means at the disposal of your Com- 
mittee for the purpose, can only be taken as an approxima- 
tion of the capabilities and merits of each machine. The 
manual labor used was coolies brought from the streets, none 
of whom had probably ever before been employed in turning 
a machine of any kind ; they were soon fatigued with the 
work. The machines were fed with kupas by Members of the 
Committee, and to them it was evident that a longer ex- 
perience of that duty would have enabled them to pass 
through much more cotton, had the machines been worked 
at the uniform speed recommended by their several makers ; 
further, it ro(jnired a much more intimate acquaintance with 
the peculiar merits and arrangements c T the machines, before 
a correct knowledge could be had of how to adjust the work- 
ing parts, to obtain the best result for the ^particular kind of 
cotton upon which they were to be tried, and some change 
in the adjustment of some of the parts is required, and means 
are provided for that purpose, so as to accommodate long or 
short staple cotton, or to keep the cotton a longer or shorter 
time under operation, as may be found most desirable. 

17. Carver^s machine, being on a large scale, having no 
less than 50 saws, would require (as stated by the makers) 
steam or other power than manual labor, to turn it ; but as 
your Committee had none available, the amount of work per- 
formed by that machine during the trial, falls far short of the 
estimate of the makers, yet they had every reason to believe 

2 A 
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that had it been run at its proper speed, the estimated quan- 
tity of work it is capable of doing, as stated by the makers^ 
would hav^ been attained. The workmanship bestowed on 
the getting of this machine is of the best kind, the arrange- 
ment of its various details is very simple, anij altogether 
it appears a very desirable machine .to be used on a central 
establishment for cleaning kupas in a cotton-growing district. 
The cleaned cotton from this machine in each of the three 
trials, had no appearance of being cut, or in any way injured 
by the cutting action of the saws, the staple seemed quite as 
long on careful examination, as that picked from the kupas by 
hand. The cotton was in every instance clean, unmixed with 
cut seeds or motes, the seed was well freed of all useful fibre. 
The experiment on Assam kupas may be considered as severe 
a test as the machine could be subjected to, yet the result was 
as satisfactory as regards the perfect separation of the cotton 
from the seed, as in the other trials. 

18. Bates, Hyde and Co.^s Gin was worked by two men, 
who were relieved every five minutes ; the labour was severe, 
and this, as well as Carver^s’^ gin is more adapted to be 
worked by steam-power than by manual labor. This ma- 
chine is very compact and strong, simple in its detail ; and 
of good workmanship. Its performance during the trials on 
the three kinds of kupas was quite as satisfactory as that of 
Carver’s gin ; the cotton and seed were in eacb case as clean, 
and the fibre did not appear cut. Your Committee are 
however of opinion that this gin, like the previous one, is 
far too large to be used as a cottage gin,^^ and could be 
worked to advantage only when put down in a central situa*- 
tion of a cotton growing district, along with a number of such 
like machines, to be turned by steam or other more con- 
venient power ; in which case it would be better if prepared 
with 50 to 70 saws, as is usual in America : it would then 
be a most complete, and a very desirable mabhine for the 
purpose. 
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19* Mr. Frost^s machine performed its work tolerably well^ 
but the cotton from it was not quite so well cler ned as that 
from the American machines^ and more cotton was left upon 
the seed. It appears however, by reference do the right 
hand colunjn of the table, that it did more wdrk, in propor- 
tion to the number of feet of saw teeth engaged in cleaning 
a given quantity of cotton, than any of the other gins. This 
apparent advantage was most probably due to the small num- 
ber of saws in this gin, which enabled the two men to drive 
it at full speed, causing less slip to the teeth through the 
cotton than in tjie larger gins. It is probable, too, that the 
saws being farther apart than in the American gins, each row 
of teeth would take up a larger quantity of cotton, although 
to the deterioration of the quality of the work performed. 
Indeed, in all the saw gins brought forward for competition 
upon the present occasion, and in a number of others now 
standing in the Society's rooms, and which have at various 
times been unsuccessfully tried for cleaning the cotton of 
this country, the arrangement is very nearly the same, the 
principal difference being in the hook of the saw teeth, and 
ill the distance between the saws ; and your Committee are 
of opinion that very little alteration would be required to 
make any one of these machines do the work in the same 
efficient manner as the American gins now competing. In 
saying this your Committee are far from wishing to detract 
in the least from the merit of the parties who have so suc- 
cessfully employed their talents in adapting the saw gin to 
the wants of this country. The alterations which have been 
effected, however small they may be in appearance, constitute 
the difference between a useless machine and an efficient 
one. 

20. Mr. Mornay’s churka was likewise tested on the three 
kinds of cotton : the following shews the result : — 
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Bombay kupas^ tew tolas or one-eighth of a seer, cleaned in 
2^ minutes. 

Clean cotton, . . 3 tolas, 

Xee(l, .. .. 7 „ 

10 „ 

Madras kupas^ ten tolas or one-eighth of a seer, cleaned in 
2m. 43s. 

Clean cotton, . . 2^ tolas, 

Seed, .. 7f „ 

10 „ 

Assam kupas^ ten tolas. 

N.B. An attempt to clean the above description of cotton 
failed in ioto. 

It should be mentioned that the above three kinds of 
kupas were well opened out with the hand before tliey were 
placed on the feeder, and moreover, that the wheel was 
turned by two members of the Committee working alter- 
nately. The other machines were worked by coolies, and 
the kupas throwm promiscuously into the hopper. 

The trials were very limited as to quantity, in consequence 
of the cotton requiring to be so well opened out by hand be- 
fore it is put to the machine, and which is not necessary 
to be done for the saw gins ; the great nicety and attention 
required to be paid to the feeding of this machine is more 
than cduld be expected from any native, and, in the absence 
of such close attention, the quantity got through would be 
very much reduced. The Madras and Bombay cotton w^as 
turned out quite clean, and the staple uninjured, but the 
machine entirely failed in the trial on Assam kupas \ the* 
rollers could not lay hold of the short staple. This machine 
would be far too costly and complicated to be used as a 
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'^Cottage Clmrka” amongst the ryots. Mr. Mornay does 
not appear to have intended it for that purpose^ but as a 
model of a larger machine to be used in a central cleaning 
establishment. It was, however, very appar^it to your 
Cormiiittee. that to adapt it- for the latter purpose, it w^ould 
require its parts to bo differently arranged, and much simpli- 
fied ; some additions would also require to be made to the 
feeding apparatus to ensure regularity of •action. Your 
Committee do not consider there was sufficient in the model 
before them, to (mable them to form an opinion, whether 
the machine cguld be so arranged on the large scale sug- 
gested by Mr. Mornay, to work with precision and economy : 
a separate inacliine w^ould be required to open out the cotton 
before it could be put to this churka, and your Committee 
are not aware of any such machine being at present in use, 
or even invented. 

21. In conclusion, your Committee beg to state that they 
find much difficulty in awarding to either of the American 
machines a degree of merit over the other. They, as well 
as Mr. Frost's machine, are by far too expensive to bo used 
by the rvc>1s as cottage machines, and your Coiniiiittee 
jvould take this oj)portunity of expre ing their opinion, that 
no machine made of wood or iron, either upon the churka 
or saw gin principle, can be produced, wdth any pretension 
to good workmanship, at a cost which could be afforded by 
a common ryot; and that to adopt any improved method of 
separating cotton from the seed, cleaning machinery on a 
sufficiently extensive scale must be established in central po- 
sitions so as to meet the wants of the cotton growing dis- 
tricts, such machinery to be turned by steam or other power 
and placed under competent inanagement. The gin sent out 
by Messrs. Carver and Co. in its present state, is the most 
complete and best adapted for that purpose, and next to this, 
Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co.'s gin. At the same time, it is 
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ou]y just ^0 the latter gentlemen to observe, that bad tlic 
Government advertisement stated that a machine adapted 
for a central establishment was the one wanted, their gin 
required n^iing more than an addition of saws to make it 
equal to Messts. Carvers machine. The Conim,ittee would 
add also, that there is sufficient evidence in the arrangement 
and workmanship of Mr. Frost’s machine to shew them that 
there would be little difficulty in constructing a saw gin on a 
large scale, and well suited in every respect to clean the 
short staple cotton of India ; and that such machines might 
be made in many of the Government or private workshops 
in this country. Your Committee would add, that they con- 
sider such machines very desirable, and if arrangements could 
be made to have them put down in convenient central situa- 
tions in the cotton growing districts, they would produce 
cotton of a very superior degree of cleanliness, and in every 
respect (except length of staple) better suited to the wants 
of the lionie manufacturers than that sent forward in the 
present day. At the same time, your Committee beg res- 
pectfully to submit that, in their opinion, an improved qua- 
lity of cotton, such as would compete with that imported 
into England from the American States, can only be atbiined 
in this country by holding out every reasonable inducement 
to the native growers to pay more attention to the cultiva- 
tion, and by introducing to their notice a better description 
of seed. A remission of all, or a fair portion, of the land 
assessment, to such growers as produced an article equal to 
a fixed standard, would be a great inducement to the natives 
to attempt the attainment of so desirable an object; Yind 
when once gained, the increased demand and enhanced price 
of such cotton would very soon bring into cultivation largei 
tracts of land which are at present productive of little re- 
venue to the State ; and thus in time make up to the Govern- 
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ment any temporary loss by the remissions made in the 
first years of gradual improvement. 

William Haworth* 
John Th)/mson. 

John V/ard. 

J. M. Vos. 

Calcutta, F. G. Siddons. 

February, 1853. T. F. Henley. 


Communication from the Government of Bengal, announcing 
the award, by the Government of India, of the Prize of Rs. 
6,00() for the best Cotton-cleaning Machines. 

To the Secretary Agricvltdiral and Horticultural Society. 

— With reference to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Cotton-cleaning Machines^ submitted to competi- 
tion for the Government Prize of Rupees .5,000, received 
with your letter dated the 16th of March last, 1 am di- 
rected by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal to forward 
the accompanying copy of a letter from the Officiating 
Under- Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, No. 316 of the 29th ultimo, together with a Treasury 
order for Rupees 5,000, which sum* should be made over by 
the Society to the two successful competitors in equal por- 
tions, as determined by the Government of India. 

Fort William: I have, &c., 

6th May, 1853. W. G. Young. 

Offg. Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

To W. G. Young, Esq., 

Offg- Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Sir,-^I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 278, dated the 29th ultimo^ forwarding copy 
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of a Report from the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
on the working of the several Cotton-cleaning machines, 
which were submitted to competition for tlie prize of 5,000 
Rupees ofte^^d by the Government of India, hi 1849. 

2. As the result of the experiments with the two machines, 

1. A »nw-gin made noticed in the margin, is considered satis- 

Co. ofirl* factory by the Society, and their respective 

sachusetts. merits are stated to be nearly evenly ba- 

2. A saw-gin mado ^ 

by Messrs. Carver lanccd, the Governor- General in Council is 
chusetts. pleased to direct that the reward offered by 

the Government of India, be equally divided between the 
two leading competitors, Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co., and 
Messrs. Carver and Co. of Massachusetts. 

3rd A reference has been made to the Honorable the 
Lieutenant-Govcriior-North Wdl^tern Provinces, with a view 
to ascertain whether the machines in question could be 
beneficially employed at Mirzapore, or elsewhere, by Govern- 
ment, as an experiment, in the manner proposed by the 
Committee. 

Council Chamber: (Sd.) Edward Thomas, 

29/A Aprily 1853. Offg. Under- Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


To the Secretary to the Agri-HorticuJtural Society. 

Revenue. Sir, — In continuation of the letter from this Office, 
No. 428, of the Kith instant, I am directed by the Most 
Noble the Governor of Bengal to forward, for thfe information 
of the Society, copy of a communication from the Secretary 
to the Government North-Western Provinces, dated the 
14th instant, received with a Memorandum, No. 522, from 
the Officiating Uuder-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, dated the 23rd idem. 

(Sd.) W. G. Young. 
Offg. Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Fort William ; 

31«/ May, 1853.^ 
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Tb J. P. Grant, Esqttirb, 

Secretary to the, Qovt, of India, Home Dept., ■ 

Fort-William. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknowledge t^ie receipt of 
Mr. Officiating Under-Secretaiy Thomas’ letter. No. 335, 
dated the 29th ultimo, forwarding a report on the working 
of the Cotton-cleaning Machines, 'which were submitted to 
competition for the prize of Rupees 5,000, offered by the 
Government of India in 1849, and enquiring whether the 
machines in question could be beneficially employed at Mir- 
zapore or elsewhere, by Government as an experiment. 

2nd. The Lieutenant-Governor has directed me in reply 
to state that he has no facilities either at Agra or Mirzapore, 
for putting the engines to the test of experiment, as recom- 
mended by the Committee. His Honor regrets to say that 
since the death of Mr. Hamilton Bell in 1851, no one has 
come forward at Agra to maintain the efforts for the im- 
provement of the Cotton staple, which that gentleman pro- 
secuted with vigour till his last fatal illness. 

(Signed) W. Muir, 

Agra ; Secy, to the ChH., N. W. Provinces. 

14/A May, 1853. 

[Since the receipt of the above letter; the Government of 
Bengal have forwarded to the Society copy of a communication 
from Mr. Claude H. Brown, to the Secretary to Government, 
N. W. P., intimating, with reference to the second paragraph 
of Mr. W. Muir’s letter of the 14th May, 1853, that should 
the Lieat.-Govemor be inclined to make over one or both of 
the prize Machines to his firm, (Messrs. Hamilton, Higgin* 
son and Co. of Mirzapore,) they would undertake to give 
them a fair trial at Culpee, and in the event of there being 
any good ground to look for a favorable result, they would test 
the value of*the cotton so cleaned, botb in the English and 
China markets. The Government of India having requerted 

2 B 
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to be informed, with reference to the above offer, if one of 
the machines therein alluded to could be made available on 
payment of its cost price, for transmission to Culpee;—- it 
was resolvemjby the General Meeting in August, when the 
correspondence was submitted, that it would be very incon* 
venient to allow models, of which the Society does not pos- 
sesses duplicates, to be sent out of Calcutta, as such a prac- 
tice might interfere with applications from other quarters ; 
but that every facility be afforded Mr. Brown, for the manu- 
facture of other machines similar to those now applied for. 
The Society has since been in correspondence with Messrs. 
Hamilton, Higginson and Co. on the subject.] 


Further correepondence respecting the cultivation of New 
Granada Paddy in India. 

I have seen, with regret, in Part 2, Vol. VIII, of the 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India,^* the failure of experiments made on the seed of hill 
rice sent by me from New Granada. 

In Dr. Campbell’s report on the trial made near Darjeeling, 
he states that as regards the second crop produced by this 
rice, he has found it to be quite a fallacy ; and implies that 
there may be some mistake in the matter. 

In explanation of which, I beg to repeat my assertion, that 
in the district of New Granada, from whence 1 procured 
the seed, the rice yields a second crop of ripe grain in one 
season ; and even a third crop has* been obtained, although 
not frequently : as the latter being less abundant, it is found 
generally mwe advantageous to crop it down by mul$8 or 
cattle. 

1 presume the difference in the result arises from the 
climate; as .iu the Cordilleras, the sewons vnust be lefS 
marked than in India; or indeed than I have found them 
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to be on the low coast of New Granada itself, at a distance 
from the mountains. In proof of which, it is a fact, that 
ill many of the mountainous districts of the interior, the^ 
sugar-cane is cut, and both molasses and sugar manufactured 
during the whole year, without any intermissidn. 

Should a similar climate be found to exist in India, this 
rice must prove a valuable acquisition ; my attention having 
been especially drawn to its valuable property of producing 
an after-crop of ripe grain ; which distinguishes it, from 
every description of South American marsh rice which 
has come under my observation. 

W. Jordan. 

Livejipoojl : 

\2th February i 1853. 

A. H. Blechynden, Esq., 

Secretary Agri^HorticuUural Society* 

My dear Sir, — In reply to your note of this morning ac- 
companying one from Mr, Jordan of Liverpool respecting 
Dr. CampbelPs experiments on the New Granada paddy at 
Darjeeling, I now beg to state, for the information of the 
Society, the result of some experiment; I made at Cossipore 
on the same kind of seed. 

I prepared in J une last, two small patches of ground, on 
one of which I planted the original seed paddy received from 
Mr. Jordan, and in the other paddy raised from the same 
seed by Dr. Campbell. In the course of a few days the 
latter germinated freely ; the original failed entirely, as well 
as some subsequent trials, after treating it with warm water^ 
and ammonal, therefore I had to depend upon the DarjeeL 
irtg seed, which grew most luxuriantly, until the very 
heavy rains set in, after which it gradually sickened and 
died away. On seeing signs of decay in this plot, I pre- 
pared a smaA mound of earth standing about six inches 
above the level of the garden, and placed the seed in it. 
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Around this I made a trench to cany off the nun water ; the 
plants looked healthy for a but 1 thought they were 
still suffering from too much water, 1 then raised a mat on 
four suppoAs, about four feet from the ground, which threw 
off the great 'weight of rain into the trench, byit it did not 
prevent the plants obtaining sufficient light, air and moisture 
from the open sides. Under this treatment the plants recover- 
ed their healthy appearance, and grew very strong ; towards 
the end of August they showed ears of grain, which increased 
quickly, and by the 15th September were ripe enough to cut. 
A sample of this first crop is marked No. 1 . About the same 
time that the ears of grain began to form, I observed some 
new shoots springing up amidst and around each stool, these 
grew stronger than the first plant, and by the middle of 
October they had produced the ripe grain marked No. 2. — 
During the ripening of this second crop, a fresh batch of new 
shoots were springing up amongst the old roots, and rather 
to my surprise produced a third crop, which was ripe by the 
20th November. The sample of this is marked No. 3. By 
this time a fourth set of new shoots had sprung up, but as 
the season advanced they looked poor and weak, yet they 
produced a fourth crop of grain dark in color, as well as 
poor in every respect. This I have marked No. 4. The plants 
gradually died off by the beginning of January. This ex- 
periment was on a very small scale, but it is so far valuable, 
as it shews that the natural character of the seed is to give 
more than one crop, as stated by Mr. Jordan ; it has also 
shewn that the extra crops come from new shoots which make 
their appearance just as the previous crop is coming into ear. 

Calputta : Wm.* Hawobth. 

10th May, 1853. 

Dr. Campbell, in a letter dated 21st June, 1853, applying 
for a further supply of this seed, with the view of giving it 
another trial, at a lower elev^on than the former experiment 
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was made, observes; — am satisfied that Mr. Haworth 
made a very careful examination of the Granada rice^ grown 
by me here, as his supposition [see Jourrial, VoL VIII., p. 
86] regarding its unripeness when cut, was ^ite correct. 
I was obliged to cut it, although perfectly* unripe, as it 
ceased to ripen from the coldness of the weather. It is on 
this account, as well as to ascertain if the rice maintains its 
distinguishing property of yielding three or more crops in 
one year, that I trouble you with this request for a fresh 
parcel of it.^^ 


On the applicability of the drying process to Sugar-cane^ as 
an improved and economical method of producing Sugato 
By T. P. Henley, Esq. 

When I had the pleasure of addressing the Society last 
year on the subject of the applicability of the drying process 
to the Sugar-cane, as a probably economical method of manu- 
facturing sugar it seemed desirable that an experiment 
should be made as to the keeping qualities of sugar-cane so 
prepared, and accordingly a quantity of the dried and powder- 
ed cane was set aside for the purpose. 

I have now the pleasure to submit to the Society, a speci- 
men of sugar manufactured from the above reserved portion 
of dried cane, after being kept thirteen months, without 
any extraordinary precautions to preserve the substance from 
the influence of the atmosphere, or at least not greater pre- 
cautions than might be taken were the manufacture being 
carried on on a manufacturing scale of operations* The 
sample of sugar, it will be observed, is of a good strong 
'grained quality indicating, as I observed during its manufac- 
ture, that but little deterioration had taken place during 
the long time the subject had been stored. 

* Mr. Henley’s prior communication will be found at Page 1 of the pre- 
sent Vol— £jds. 
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1 would now recommend that the remaining portion of the 
specimen of dried cane be reserved for another year, for a 
similar experiment, and thus submit it to the severest prac- 
tical test. 

Goosery il/ay, 1853. 

Note on the comparative streiigth of Jubbulpore Hempy^* 
(Crotalaria tenuifoKa), and other fibres. Communicated by 
Messrs. W. II. IIarton and Co. 

To the Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

Sir, — Since coininunicating to you our observations on 
Jubbulpore Ilemp^^ (Sec Journal^ Vol. viii., p. *113,) wc have 
received the accompanying certificate of several kinds of rope 
tested at the Arsenal, Fort William, which you may perhaps 
think worthy of record. 

8fA June^ 1853. 

Report of several kinds of Bopsy the manufacture of Messrs. W. 
H. Harton and Co. of Calcutta^ tested in the Arsenal of Fort 
William, 3rd June, 


Kind and quality of Rope. 

1 

j Size. 

Go\ ernmeut 
Proof. 

Breaking 

1 weight. 

Oiled JubbulporeHemp/"Cro^a^a-1 
riatemifolia) Artillery Traces, / 

In. 

3 

Cwt. 

36 

qr. lbs. 
0 0 

1 

Cwt, qr. lbs. 
43 2 0 

Untarred do. Supr. Four. Strand 1 
Plain laid, / 

H 

42 

0 0 

83 0 0 

„ “ Danchce” {(Esehyn(h 1 
mene eanahina) do. do. . . j 

i 

H 

j 

49 

0 0 

75 0 0 

„ Pine Apple Fibre, do. do. 

3} 

42 

0 0 

57 0 0 


(Signed) J. Wilkins, 

Officiating PrinlH Conductor^ 
Rear Qodowns. 
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On the more extended application of Munjeet (Rtdna Mun- 
jiata Roxb :) to economical purpoeee. By T. F. Henley, 
Fsq. 

» 

Will your submit on my part to the Society* a specimen 
of Indian Garancine, manufactured from the hlunjeet or In- 
dian Madder. 

Had time permitted ere my departure for Europe, it was my 
intention to have brought this subject prominently to the no- 
tice of the Society, as I am of opinion the substance in ques- 
tion contains the necessary conditions for becoming a most 
valuable staple product of export from this country. 

The Munjeet I have found to yield, when submitted to simi- 
lar processes, all the different products obtainable from the 
Madder of Europe. Such as the substance as above called 
Garancine, or the colouring matter of the plant simply mixed 
or combined with carbonized vegetable matter, and obtained 
by mixing gradually an equal weight of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid on powdered Munjeet or Madder — and then by 
washing out slowly the acid with cold water. The pro- 
cess requires considerable care and management to prevent 
too great heating of the materials, and in my small operations, 
the vessels were kept plunged in cold s ater during the oper- 
ation. The advantages presented by the Substance in ques- 
tion or Garancine, as regards this country, are very great in- 
deed, as it would obviate in a great measure the objection 
which now exists, and prevents a much more extensive com- 
merce than obtains at present in Munjeet, arising from its 
bulky nature, increasing the charge of freight to such an ex- 
tent as to render its export almost niU All the coloring 
matter of four tons of Munjeet, as at present packed, may 
be packed in the space of one ton, although in point of actual 
weight, it may be estimated that three tons of Munjeet pro- 
duce one ton pf Garancine. By the manufacturer. Madder, 
in the form of Garancine, is preferred for several reasons, 
and the greater portion of French Madders are now converted 
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into Garancine for the purposes of the dyer. The extent 
and value of the commerce are of the highest importance. 

It was my intention to have suggested to the Society 
that every \ff6rt should be made to obtain from France^ at 
any reasonable expense, the fullest practical information on 
the subject of the Garancine manufacture on the large scale, 
commencing with the best processes for grinding the root 
to powder, with the observations of some competent person, 
as to such modifications as might be necessary for rendering 
similar machinery available for grinding our Indian Munjeet. 
This point will require intelligent consideration. In my 
experiments, I found the reduction of such a tough and 
fibrous matter as Munjeet to a coarse powder a matter of 
great difficulty. The method of employing the acid also 
on a large scale, so as to obviate destructive heating, the 
recovery of the acid, processes of drying, powdering, &c., 
all forming an agricultural manufacture, quite within the 
sphere of our Society's objects, and one offering such a 
prospect of value to the commerce of the country that I can 
hardly think any reasonable amount of funds or trouble 
should be spared in the effort to introduce the art. It will, 
moreover, be found that ^such a manufacture is peculiarly 
well suited to the %ountry. If once successfully introduced, 
the immense extent of country throughout which the Munjeet 
climber is to be found in this country, both in a wild and 
cultivated state, the cheapness at which it can be produced, 
and the valuable colouring matter which it contains, (perhaps 
the most valuable dye in existence, the Madder Red,) all point 
to the importance of the subject. 

1 have also obtained the substance called Alizarine, or the 
pure red coloring matter of Madder, from the Munjeet,* 
and it was my intention to have presented the Society with a 
specimen of it also. Time however, on the eve of my depar- 
ture fof England, has prevented my carrying out that inteo- 
tloh. * 
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When in Eurdpe, should occasion present itself 5 or my 
means permit^ I shall continue my inquiries on this important 
subject, and be happy to offer any acquired information to 
the Society. 

On Boated the Bombay” Screw Steamer, 

Near Kedgeree; 17th June, 1853. 


Remarks on the growth of Indigenous Cotton, and on the 
economical use of the stalk of the Flax plant in Upper India, 
By C. Gubbins, Esq., with a report by J. Cowell., Esq., 
OH the mustei's submitted. 

You may perhaps remember, that about two years ago, I 
sent you specimens of cotton raised at Meerut, from com- 
mon native seed, both of the first and second year’s crop, and 
the opinion given by the Cotton Committee, favored my pre- 
viously conceived idea, that a better quality of cotton was 
produced from the same plant, at a more advanced state of 
maturity. 

My departure to the Cape in ill health interrupted the 
progress of the experiment, for though I had given special 
directions on the subject, the third year’s crop was not pre- 
served; and on my return I could only procure a very 
small quantity of the fourth year’s, being the contents of a few 
late pods that were still hanging on the plants at the very 
end of February. It may be worthy of notice, that the 
plants themselves were still flourishing, although many other 
kinds near them had perished from the neglect they had ex- 
perienced during my absence, a proof that the common native 
cotton of these provinces belongs originally to the long lived 
variety, although by custom restricted to one year’s growth. 

Before my jJeparture I had sown a little seed of the second 
year’s produce, and on iny return, I found these plants in 
full bearing for the second time. 1 send (marked B) a 

2 c 
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specimen of their produce, separated from* the seed by the 
common native chiirka : and to facilitate the formation of an 
opinion on its quality, I add an equal quantity (marked A) 

, of the best tind of cotton grown in these parts, first yearns 
crop. 

I add a quantity of seed of this second yearns growth for the 
use of any member of the Society who may be desirous of 
canying on the experiment. I have retained a portion, and 
shall now sow it at tliis place, beside an equal-sized plot 
sow’n with common bazaar seed, to ascertain whether there 
be any difference in period of ripening, or quantity of produce. 
I think I perceive that tlic seed is greener, and more fuzzy 
than the stock it sprung from, which is universally black 
and naked. 

I forward also a small ball of twine which I have had ma- 
nufactured in the bazaar from the refuse stalks of the “ Ulsee” 
f Linum tisitatisshnum.J This plant is very generally sown 
as a cold weather crop in these provinces ; but the seed alone 
being used, the plants are allowed to stand far apart and 
have plenty of room to spread ; the stalks being considered 
valueless are trampled or eaten down by cattle. Under 
such circumstances the fibre will of course be of inferior 
quality, but still applicable to many purposes ; and to sliow 
the people what could be done, with this “ refuse” of their 
fields, I had a few bundles of stalks steeped in water, in a 
common earthenware pan, exposed to the full sunshine of 
May, until, the fibre could be readily separated by hand. It 
was then dried in the open air, and the twine made by a com- 
mon village workman, in his own fashion, is decidedly supe- 
rior, in smoothness and regularity, to what he is in the habit 
of making from the HiMscus cannaHnusn 

Boubtless a much better result might be obtained from 
plants sown closer together, and especially from^the improved 
method of wetting the stalks in hot water : but I preferred in- 
curring no expense, and adopting no new process, as my 
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cliief object was to point oat to the nativ'es a profitable mode 
of employing a portion of the produce of their present cultiva- 
tion, which they have hitherto considered as useless. 

I remain, &c., 

Bijnore : CiiAs. Gubbins. 

Juljfy 1853. 

I have examined the samples of indigenous cotton which 
you sent me on the 23rd instant. I cannot perceive any 
material difierence between the sample of 1851 and 1853, 
the latter is perhaps a little finer, and longer of fibre. Both 
are fair specimens of cotton from native seed. 

The twine is a very good and useful article. It is strong^ 
iiofty and pliant ^ — tlirec qualities required. 

With a better twist it would be well suited for the Austra- 
lian markets, where it would sell largely at remunerative 
prices ; if Mr. Gubbins could induce the natives to make this 
twine from the flax or linseed plant he would be conferring a 
great benefit on them. The value in this market may be 
quoted at Rs. 14 @ 15 per maund of 84 Ib English. 

I return the musters of twine and cotton herewith,. 

I omitted to tell you that the twine was shown to a ship- 
chandler, and he values it highly. He pronounced it to be 
of English manufacture and twist, until lie was undeceived. 
1 consider it w'orth fully 15 Rs. per maund, perhaps 16 Rs., 
and Mr. Gubbins w'ould find a large sale for it here for the 
Australian markets. 

I would take off myself for these Colonies a goodly quan- 
tity. All that is required is to make the twine of a better 
twist, and there cannot then exist a doubt of its ready sale at 
profitable prices, say 17 @ 18 i>er maund. 

The twine should be made of different sizes, if possible. 
What you showed me is suitable for mil twine. 

Calcutta: James Cowell. 

30^A AugnsU 1853. 
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Notice respecting the Vegetable Wax^tree of the Cape of 
Good Hope^ (Myrica cerifera.) By Capt. C. E. Burton, 
Political Kotah. 

Dear Sir,*— I have dispatched, by banghy dak, to your 
address, a small sample of vegetable wax, aud a few berries* 
of the shrub, which I brought ^th me from tlie Cai)e of 
Good Hope. It grows wild and luxuriantly in several parts 
of the Colony, and is extensively used by the Boors, as can- 
dles. The wax is rubbed oif from the surface of the berry by 
hand, but if boiled it would most likely yield a more plen- 
tiful supply. It grows in abundance on the Flats, tlie lands 
between Simon’s and Table Bays, on a sandy soil. The 
specimen sent was exhibited at the Cape Town Agricul- 
tural Meeting last year, and candles prepared from it were 
reported favourably of by the Committee. It was r(*fined by 
a person named Finn, I believe, and it was said he could pre- 
pare large quantities at a very low rate — at 3r/. per tt>, if 
my memory serves me ; but if required I shall bo happy to 
obtain every information which may be desired by your 
Society. 

Kotah : Believe me, i:c., 

July^ 1853. Charles Burton. 


Notice regarding the culture of Exotic Cotton in the Punjab. 
Communicated by James Prinsep, Esq., Assistant-Commis- 
sioneVy Buttala. 

The cotton seed you were kind enough to send me has 
been pretty well distributed among Zemindars ; in fact all 
lias boon sown almost, and what I have springing up in 

* Some seeds of this shrul) (M Africa ceripira J were prosonfcicl to the Society 
by Mr. C. Gubbins in February, 1853, and have germinated readily in its 
garden.— E ds. 
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my nursery grounds is extremely liealtliy. I find the fresh 
imported seed docs not come up so freely or quickly as those 
of one or two years’ acclimated growth. Of the latter I have 
some from plants I grew at Sealkote last year. On shewing 
both kinds .to the Zemindars, and the cotton produced from 
them, they were much pleased. The quality of the cotton is 
so far superior to that of the common country kind, the 
softness and whiteness so fine, tliat I feel assured the 
people will be glad to cultivate the American kind. There 
is only one cause for doubt to its having as general cultiva- 
tion. Wo know how averse natives are to trying anything 
new, — the limited means of the agricultural portion will 
not admit of it ; should the crop fail, the loss falls very 
heavily on them* 

The newly imported seed apparently loses its vigour in 
transit from its native country, and by the time it reaches 
thc'se parts about ^ has dried U| judging from the relative 
growth of tlie two kinds I have in my gai*den. 1 sowed 
about li kanals of land (or ^ of « beegah,) with Pettigulph 
and Sea Island cotton, received from you about August or 
September last, in the proportion of one of the latter to three 
of the former. About 7 or 10 days subsequently, was sown 
in another bit of ground, of the same size and kind exactly, 
one year’s acclimated Pettigulph seed obtained from my 
Sealkote crop, and though the latter sprung uj) after the 
former, it has almost outstripped the former in growth, and 
certainly in quantity, nearly every seed taking root, whilst 
the new seed is to be seen only few and far between. To 
the toiling Zemindar this would not he a profitable si)ecula- 
tion to indulge in, though doubtless tlie quality of the cotton, 
which is known by the name of “ Narma,” is very superior. 
I shall bo glad to receive as much as you can spare 
mo again thjs year for general distribution. By having 
plantations of my own, not only does it afford an encourage- 
ment to the people, by witnessing with their own eyes the 
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good description of cotton that it is niy object to iiitrcKhice 
among them, but I have a fresh stock of the better kind 
of seed for .distribution. 

It was my intention to have given you. an account of niy 
first effort to grow American cotton. This I would gladly 
have done had I not been called away from Sealkoto, after 
having seen all my cotton-seeds planted at distances of about 
2 feet a part, and the seeds themselves mostly well out 
of the ground. All I can now tell you is that on the 16th 
April, 1 852, I sowed some Pettigulph seed obtained from 
Capt. Burnett, which germinated on the sixth day, and soon 
after some Sea Island cotton which showed itself in five days 
above ground. 

The same amount of watering was given to both as to the 
native kind, and out of about 5A kanals of the former (Petti- 
gulpli,) somewhere (at a rough guess) near 4G seers of 
cotton were obtained in D(?comWr last. I cannot give more 
than an approximation to the total produce, having been 
absent throughout the wdiole period of its growth. Nor do 1 
know the real amount of attention |>aid to its cultivation. 
The Sea Island kind wiis not ripe for picking when 1 
was at Sealkote in December, the pods, though abundant, 
seemed to yield little or nothing. 

I hope however to be able to give you a happier account 
of my this year's exertions after the next cotton harvest. 

1 have despatched by to-day's dawk a sample of about i a 
seer of the Sealkote grown Pettigulph cotton, together with 
a couple of yards of cloth woven from it by the prisoners of 
this Jail, for the inspection of any that may like to sec it, 
and if you think it is worth submitting to the Committee, 
you are perfectly welcome to do so* The cloth is not of 
jSrst rate(!) texture, bat considering it is the first of the kind 
yet woven from American cotton up hereabo^ts> it may l>e 
interesting to look at, and baa certainly I think a claim to 
preference over the common country garba" clotli. 
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I ought to tell you that the sample now sent has only 
received one washing, 

BirTTALA : 22nd Mmj^ 1853. 

My dear Sir, — 1 have received your note, and the samples 
of Punjaubec grown cotton and made cloth. The cotton 
appears to me to be from American stock, it is pretty fair 
in stajde and soft, but adlieres tenaciously to the seed, as all 
these short varieties do. It is a useful fibre, but w^hat we 
w'ant to know is the cost per inaund. The cloth made, I 
suppose, from this cotton, is good of its kind, being strong, 
though the texture is not even, and the weaving somewhat 
imperfect, as might b(^ expected from inexperienced hands. It 
is I reckon superior however to the common country cloths 
called “tjrurrahs,'* and if it could be made reasonably, would 
find a ready and extensive sale in all the markets of Bengal;, 
particularly for Indigo and packing purposes. 

Calcutta : Yours truly, 

June, 1853, James Cowell. 


Hints for the Raising of Anemones and Ranun mimes, 11 g 
Mu, J. McMurrav, Head Gardener of the Society. 

[Mr, MciVIurray having been very successful in grow- 
ing Anemones and Ranunculuses during the cold season of 
1852-53, was requested to furnish a brief memorandum ou 
the subject, which is now published for the information of 
amateur florists.] 

Tlio Ranunculus and Anenione tubers, grown in the So- 
ciety s Garden, were planted out ou the 18 tU Nov., 1852 , in 
four feet beds prepared for them in the open . ground. After 
the bods had%een marked off, eighteen inches of the surface 
soil was dug out, and a compost introduced in its stead to 
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that depth, consisting of parts m?ll decomposed leaf 
mould, one of peat, one of good cow manure in a rotten state, 
and one of rough river sand, the whole being well mixed 
together previous to using. Six inches beneath the compost, 
three j)ipes made of bamboos were inserted in each bed, which 
reached from one end of the bed to the other, fo»' the jmrpose 
of conveying water to tlie roots, independent of wb' t was 
given from above. These pipes wnr* made of the lari^. t 
sized bamboos procurable, and previous to using were split 
through the centre, and the knots cut out of the heart ; tlie 
two sides were then laid together, and tlie abo v<» nninbor insert- 
ed at equal distances from each ether, observing at the same 
time to lay them down in a gentle sloping ]>o^ition, so as 
to allow of a fall, and also the uppermost end open for the 
reception of the water, which oozes out of both sides into 
bed, witlioiit being choked up with the soil. Tliti beds were 
then levelled, and grossed down wdtli the back ^ 

spade, linos were then marked otf six inches every '' 
the Ranunculus, and twelve icln for the Anemoj.. o, hwi ^ 
being then made two incla's deep with a blunt ended dibb.e, 
and in each hole a small qiiaiility of sand scattered, ami li • 
tubers planted, after vdiich the beds were levelled, and neatly 
raked. No water was applied until the plants liad made 
their appearance above ground; at tliat time it was given li- 
berally through the pi])es, with the addition of a tempo- 
sary shading from half-past ten in the morning until half- 
j)ast three in the evening. As the days advanced in length 
and the sun in strength, the shading was put on earlier in the 
morning, and retained on later in the evening, and the water 
more copiously supplied through the pipes; in addition to 
which water was given once a week from above, until the 
middle of February, when it was given every other day 
from both above and below. 

J. JVfoMunRAY. 


25<i AirriU 1853. 
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On the Natural Productions of the Vale of Kashmere. By 
Lt. W. H. Lowthbr, 52nrf Regt. N. I. 

I have now the pleasure to forward my long promised 
sketch of Natural Productions, (especially of the Vege- 
table World,' observed in a lute tour of five months’ dura- 
tion tluDugh tlie territories ot Maharajah Gulab Singh, ex- 
tending from Binihur in the l^uiijab, to the famous valley of 
Kuslimere, ; nd tiienoe backwards by the Buramuluk route. 
I must premise by staling that I had offered my services 
r/ra/is to Govennnent as a mdector of botanical specimens, 
as a general explorer in the vide field which has lately been 
thrown opei; to erKjuiry since the annexation of the vast 
Sikh empire, hut as no reply was ever made to the applica- 
I am quite at a loss to conjecture how such an ecoiio- 
. ‘al measure could have met with discouragement, — or 
rntlier nt\glect, from the Higher Powers. I was thus left to 
iijy o.’ 11 resources, to a ver'- ** nt^:d period of travel and ob- 
ser ... ion. Accordingly l ned from Ferozepore about the 
? of April, and uiaiia..‘> » reach Binihur in a few days. 

A dirty depopulated r int of a town cannot well be 

ii. (1 ; the surrounding v«vri«il itry very bleak, uninten'stir g, 
u . . .iSiderable torrent passes through the place ; its vyaters 
seem to irrigate the fields of rice, wheat, and bajerow which 
extend along its banks. There is a shady grove of mul- 
berry, lime, and other fruit trees, at the travellers’ bungalow, 
but this seems the only attempt at a garden in the vicinity. 
Ridges of low rocky hills (or rather heaps of stones) finish 
the uninviting landscape, if we may except a busy water 
mill of the usually primitive model, which industriously 
grinds in the service of the miser monarch. There is a con- 
siderable traffic however, in spite of appearances ; the traveller 
meets Bunja^ra bullocks and camels in whole armies of 
thousands, laden with the richer produce of the higher re- 
gions, or bound ubiquitously on the errand of trade. As the 
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footsteps recede from the plains, so does all vestige of a 
highway : not OTte coss from the town a guide is necessary, 
for there the path enters the fickle torrent, and meanders in- 
visibly in an alternate labyrinth of tall oleanders, grass, 
and rocks, and should the clouds lower, a rapid fiopd advances 
to cut off ,all communication in front, and rear, -^perhaps 
for whole hours ! After a zig-zag walk, alternately wet, or dry, 
of some miles in length, the foot of a naturally scarped 
mountain is reached, — that great outwork which would form 
the first serious barrier to an invader. The ascent is dreadfully 
abrupt, an inclined plane of slippery sandstone, sometimes 
of many hundred yards extent, considerably angmenting the 
danger or difficulty of the journey. I observed that the 
Bunjarras usually halted half w’ay across, or regaled their 
panting quadrupeds with the rich pasturage on its slopes, 
giving them thereby a night^s rest to recruit their failing 
strength for the remaining portion of the task. At the summit 
is a rude tower and breast-work occupied by a few soldiers. 
The thickets through which the path winds are very dense, 
and consist mostly of Dodonosa^ AcaciaSy Pines, Koroimda, 
and many common jungle trees, — many blossoming shrubs, 
as DalbergiaSy &c., but not a single fiower of any kind, 
which fact is accounted for in the scarcity of water, one 
small spring of which is alone met with en route. 

The descent is equally abrupt, at many points climbing 
would be an expressive term : it appeared to me a wonder- 
ful feature of animal endurance, how bullocks and tattoos, 
under their respective loads of 2 or 300 lbs. each, managed to 
scale these almost perpendicular heights. On reaching the 
little vale below, the same torrent again presents itself, but 
of larger growth, *— deep pools of pellucid water sparkle among 
green banks, and the rocks are of bolder form. A richly 
cultivated tract, alternately clothed with wheat, ^ and bajerow 
stretches far away to the hamlet, and (next) skage of Sada- 
bad, where the ruins oi a magnificent serai silently speak 
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of ancient Mohammedanism^ and its pompous luxuries. The 
customs chokies of the modern tyrant, here exercise a lynx- 
eyed control on all errant purveyors ; every thing;, and every 
body, are here taxed ad valorem^ from the obese bunyah with 
his prectoui^ kafilah of silks, saffron, and spices, to the pauper 
widow eking out her lust pice. Quitting Sadabad the pros- 
pect improves, — the very air seems different, as clearer or 
colder it murmurs ^olian sighs through the fragrant pine 
leaves, — and the grass is greener than the eye has lately 
seen. Winding among mountains the pathway suddenly 
emerges on another happy valley, — Noushera : the town is 
situated on the Tohee, a roughly picturesque stream, 
reminding me of many such a one in old England. I saw a 
great mass of timber being floated down, and was inform- 
ed that Gulab Singh derived a large local profit on this com- 
modity. The gardens (or rather orchards) are numerous, 
and kept in very good order. I observed in them trees of 
vines, plums, apricots and plantains : there were some 
fields of very inferior tobacco, some fine wheat, and pigeon 
peas, and in a flower plot some gay clumps of narcissus. 
Maize is grown largely in the season. There is a large ba- 
zaar, and a considerable trade carried on with Jummoo and 
the plains. The place is considered dl importance, is in the 
jagheer of Jowahir Singh (Giilab’s nephew) and garrisoned 
by a large portion of his troOps, who are extremely arrogant, 
and disrespectful to strangers. Salt appears to be the prin- 
cipal article of merchandize, and it is brought on bullocks 
and tattoos from the interior. Visible across the river on 
the heights is a strong fortlet, said to contain ^many guns, 
and a garrison. A very rocky, narrow thoroughfare runs 
along the right bank, sometimes it penetrates a thorny wil- 
derness, and sometimes it traverSOi the uncouth boulders : 
the river roa^s, and rushes, with great violence through tUfe 
narrow portions of its channel, amid the rocks: on the 
humid knolls in its vicinity many beautiful plsnts and shrdbs 
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present themselves, which never having seen before I 
cannot name ; their character that of under shrubs, with 
(mostly) b^ue, or azure blossoms; — a giant creeper was 
very superb, apparently one of the Lef/unUnosa^ stem 2 
or 3 inches circumference, the blossom an immense bunch 
of papilionaceous flowers, — sky-blue, and white. The Glo- 
riosa lily everywhere entwined itself in great luxuriance, 
and many showy shrubs of the larger sorts contributed to 
adorn the jungle; especially one which appears to be a 
Pittosporum. A scattered hamlet, with its few maize 
fields is here the only symbol of civilization, all else con- 
sists in a ruined serai, and an interminable jungle, which 
alone needs the fostering hand of Britain to convert into a 
fertile garden. Water power seems everywhere absolutely 
wasted ; beyond the feeble machine rudely raised from logs 
and stones for the preparation of the household meal, no sort 
of mill exists, and yet no valleys in the world contain greater 
facilities for their use, or one would suppose greater induce- 
ments for mechanical improvement; the fault, or rather crime, 
lies with the present sordid ruler, and his myrmidons. The 
soil on the rude terraces appeared of the richest description, 
a black, boggy mould, which produced as fine heads of maize 
as 1 ever saw in India. The green slopes around them were 
rich in gaily hued flowers and shrubs. Among the former 
I noticed Campanulas and the gaudy Hibiscus (ferox?) 
its brilliant yellow masses visible at a great distance. I no- 
ticed Xanthoxylum hostile (veni : Tez-bull) two species 
Semalho,^^ the Catechu and other Acacias ; and on a ruin 
discovered a trailing plant, with clusters of delicate white 
bloom, fragrant of honey. At the same spot, in front of a 
dilapidated arch, were a few friendless trees of peach, pear, 
pomegranite, the deget^ate progeny of some imperial 
palace-yard. Miiiadpore is a large village through which 
we will pass at once to Rajowree, a considerable town, 5 miles 
farther on, merely remarking of the pathway, that it winds 
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through thorny brakes^ across brooks, over sheets of maize, 
or rice^ and that the latter part of it is a steep ascent of the 
nearly perpendicular hill, over hanging the military post of 
Rajowree/^ the nominal Lord of which is Meer Huttoo/^ 
— a natural son of 6ulab Singh. His jagheer is said to 
bring in about one lakh of rupees annually, and to judge 
by the display of the precious metals on the persons of the 
inhabitants, I should say could produce more. They are 
almost entirely Hindoos of the Biineea caste, very indus- 
trious and speculative, and enjoying comparative immunity 
from extortion and oppression, in consequence of their reli- 
gion. The elevation above the sea may be 4 or 5000 feet, but 
the heat of the air is at times quite insupportable, the closely 
built houses being environed on all sides by precipitous ranges 
of lofty hills, densely wooded to their very summits : that, 
over which the narrow dehlc winds in approaching the town, 
is an impenetrable jungle of low thorny woodland, which 
appears to be strictly retained as a useful barrier of defence 
against external foes. Below the walls, along either bank 
of the Tohee, are many* neat enclosures filled with vines, 
plantains, and other choice fruit trees. Crossing the rapid, or 
dangerous ford, the traveller will encamp in the ruined plea- 
sure gardens of the magnificent Moslems. On all sides he 
beholds the relics of their opulent extravagance. Porches 
and fountains, reservoirs, terraces, and walls, all sinking 
into the dust; but outliving theniy stand many noble ob- 
jects of the vegetable world, plane trees of immense girth, 
two large Chumpas, and a choice collection of fruits. There 
is quite a wilderness of the Rosa semperflorensy inter- 
spersed with chr}*8an them urns, jonquills, and the yellow iris. 
Amidst this wreck of things, 1 found a fine climbing rose, 
of the sort known by the native name kuja,^^ the flowers 
were unusuaUy large, and sweet, and the tree itself must 
have been of great age, to judge by its size and height. There 
is no gardener, but a man is occasionally sent to turn on a 
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water course, in very dry weather. All the low grounds arid 
valleys are tilled for rice ; directly the snow melts (the ground 
having been^previously ploughed,) is submitted to inundation, 
or planted with paddy. Great is the sickness arising from 
this necessary evil ; to migrate or to die is the option of all 
the Kashmeriaiis who dwell in the neighbourhood : accord* 
ingly by the end of May, these men and their families de- 
camp for the higher mountains, where they erect log huts, 
and eke out their summer existence between sleep or star- 
vation. The town^s people appeared to suffer severely from 
ague and marsh fever, but affected to look on the evil as an 
unavoidable occurrence. The winters are said to be very 
severe; snow often lies on the ground three or four feet 
deep, though not for any length of time. July and August 
are terrible months for heat, and consequently malaria. The 
paddy being then in the fulness of its growth, every sort of 
venomous reptile abounds ; snakes, centipedes, and scorpions, 
all treated me to their company during a brief sojourn in 
canvas. Early in May there was a succession of furious 
hail-storras, the quantity of stones which fell surpassed all 
previous experience, and destroyed every fruit for miles 
around : but the most singular mischief was that inflicted on 
the finny race, hundreds of dead mahseer, and eels were 
cast by the flood on the shore, killed, as I was told, by 
swallowing the haiUstones as food I I recollect a similar oc- 
currence some years ago in the Jullundur Dooab. 

The uplands are covered with fine grazing pasture, and 
Gulab Singh avails himself of this circumstance by keeping 
a great number of horses and mules in the district to con- 
sume it : the former appeared very superior animals, a cross 
between Yahoo and Arab and Northern horses. Sheep ap- 
peared poor and scarce, goats seeming to be the favourite 
stock of the butcher. Most of the specimens of horned 
cattle 1 saw were of the meanest species, being used only for 
the plough ; occasionally indeed a milch buffalo was met with 
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of a fair size and breed. Englishmen would completely 
change the dustoor^^ here, that dustoor^^ meaning 
(Anglice) doing nothing/' Nobody builds a })ridge over 
the fords, though a man or two are drowned in the rainy 
season daily^ because nobody cares, or nobody knows how, 
or nobody gives the hookum, and that with logs and rocks, 
and lime under their feet, and thus to the end of the chapter ! 

Leaving this Gothic capital, at the risk of transmitting 
his sliding limbs into some distant cavern of the “ Tohee," 
the Viator emerges, dripping like a merman, on his 12th mile 
trip to Thannah, the next stage, an amphibious journey he 
may call it, wading through the paddy and lanes turned 
pro tern into canals. 

On an occasional mound strange vegetation strikes the 
eye. No longer the tropical plantain bends in the breeze. 
At Berude, a picturesque hamlet, limes and chestnuts cast their 
proud shade on the turf, and in the hedges the elegant Spirosa 
flourishes, and on the moist brink of a spring the large 
Orchis blooms, and bright mosses sparkle in the sunlight. 
I noticed a delicate trailer, a species of Petunia^ pale lilac 
colour; a climbing bean, with a pretty pink scented blos- 
som ; a small creeper with bright yellow racemes, like mini- 
ature laburnum, Glycine ( ? ), and obtamed two or three bulbs 
of a Crinum^ By a small stream near the traveller's room, 
two or three showy plants of balsam were flourishing, and with 
their countlesa parti-coloured flowers added to the gaiety of 
this natural garden. As we ascend the Ruttun Pir mountain, 
(estimated by Hugel at 9,000 feet,) the scenery and climate 
attain the happiest scale of effect, the former magnificent 
from its boundless extent, the latter temperately invigorat- 
ing, delighting the body. Of all the eligible sites, possessing 
adequate facilities for a military sanatarium, this one appears 
to me to bear the palm ; and should events lead to British 
dominion, 1 think this favoured spot will be universally po- 
pular. Oaks, chestnuts, limes, elms, yews, ash, box and 
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many other forest trees of useful quality, clothe the lower 
. ridges, and these are interspersed with every description of 
ornainental^ shrub and plant. I especially noticed Rhodo- 
dendroUf and two species of Clematis^ Spirma^ Salvias^ 
Viola, and two or three delicate flowers quitf unknown 
to me. Nearer the summit, large pines and firs constitute 
the woodland, and the choicer ofl^spring of cold regions 
flourish in abundance. I noticed two fine species of Azalea^ 
Vaccinium^ Iris^ PotentillaSy Primulas^ lavender, and fine 
patches of the pretty alpine Auricula^ unusually large, and 
perfect. The shrine of a fakeer, and two or three sheds for 
travellers, occupy nearly all the table land on the peak. 
Thence we descend to the next stage, — a large village called 
Perhanigala, from the river on which it is situated, and which 
is crossed by a temporary bridge of pine- wood. The icy 
foam of the swollen current lashes the rocks furiously, and 
a slight fall of rain, or sudden thaw, adds tremendously to its 
power, when down comes the rude invention, and the 
thoroughfare is closed /?ro /m. I noticed many beautifully 
coloured orchids, and lichens, in the damp crevices of the 
boulders, but was unsuccessful in my search of Liiium gigan- 
teuMj described by Hugel as growing in this locality. I saw 
several specimens of that interesting bird, the water ou8(4>^’ 
which was diving unharmed among mighty cataracts, which 
would have hurled to speedy and certain destruction any 
adventurous elephant ! I saw both cherry and walnut 
trees here, and a few plots of greens. The wretched deni- 
zens of this village had just arrived on their summer sojourn, 
(for here, in the wdnter, snow often falls to the depth of lOU 
feet) ; they seemed as apathetic, lazy, and dirty as any people 
in creation ; the talisman bukshish” seemed to lose its 
spell over them altogether. A shikarree and a blacksmith 
appeared to be the only active agents of the community ; the 
latter executed some repairs for me in a workmanlike man- 
ner^ at a cheap rate. Leaving this unpromising colony, the 
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road winds tlirough a narrow pass or gorge, along which flows 
the almost freezing current of the Dam-Dam river, over 
which (if memory serves me right), twenty-three bridges of the 
frail description above alluded to arc thrown. This stage 
therefore rgally deserves to be called dangerous. The only 
object of interest to be seen during the many tedious miles is 
a noble cascade, graceful in its descent, and which in 
lingers opinion, would have attracted many a traveller in 
Europe from a great distance, to admire this so magnificent 
a scene.^^ The sides of this gorge are very deficient in 
foliage, but the heights arc crowned with fine trees. I observed 
fre<|uent traces of mincralogical deposits on the face of the 
perpendicular walls of rock, — especially those of copper and 
iron. The chestnut still continued to be the main ornament 
of the glens, and appeared to be the favourite retreats of 
the gungoor, (or black-faced monkey^^), large troops of 
which were feeding on the fallen nuts. Passing through 
another pauper hamlet called Dubran, a rugged path leads 
to Porchajanah, the halting place at the foot of the famous 
Pir Punjal mountains. The same squalid misery frowns on 
the new comer, idleness and rags, and filth and starvation, 
all flourishing in the midst of green sio]>es, and an ultra rich 
soil, strange anomalies to all but eastern politicians ! As 
might be anticipated, the unwilling labourers brought on 
from the last-mentioned stage, and all the able-bodied ones 
in this, decamped, — food, money, and commiseration not 
having sufficient charms to attract. Thus a host of travellers 
were deposited midway to the Happy Valley/^ and left to 
the ingenuity of their own resources for progression. During 
this unavoidable delay, 1 prepared a plot of ground in the 
neighbourhood of a cottage, the needy inmates of which (an 
old woman and two boys,) assisted me in clearing of stones 
and weeds. Here I planted a few rows of potatoes, and seeds 
of nearly all the European kinds of vegetables and flowers 
I 'possessed ; and, after describing to the owners what an 
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addition would accrue to their daily fare, if they attended, to 
the garden, I committed it to their care ; but not having since 
seen it^ or visited the village, I cannot say what success at- 
tended iny endeavours. 

The climatC; as might be expected at such fgi elevation, 
is variable, a capricious moisture however predominates, 
rain, and sleet are perpetually falling, a?ul murky clouds 
envelope the face of nature in wet mists. On the heights 
above the Surai are main' lofty mounds, clad in bright green 
coverings of rich grasses, intermixed with richly hued tufts 
of iris, balsams, auriculas, 8cc. 

It was on the Kith of May, that I h'ft this inhospitable 
spot, and in a pelting storm of sleet, hail, ami rain, ascended 
that formidable barrier which gives its name to the entiia' 
chain, — the Pir Punjal Pass, on nearing which tin* elements 
underwent a vivid change. Snow lay deep enough to bury 
the torrents and pine forests, and was falling unceasingly to 
be swept by the icy wind into congealed masses : while 
the pinnacles of these austere peaks were shrouded in a 
sombre veil of dense vapour. A raven wluH'led ominously 
in mid air over a dark spot on tlie wliite surfaces wliieh prov- 
ed to be a corpse, one of a party of natives who had been 
struck by the icy shafts of an eastern winter, and was •al- 
ready partially entombed by its severity. This suddeui ap|)a- 
rition iiistilled fresli terrors into the already half-dead frames 
of my exliausted Hindustanees, and the sturdy highland 
coolies, weary witli their burdens, had now the additional 
labour imposed on them of pulling up some of these suf- 
ferers to the summit, in gaining which one false st(‘p would 
have precipitated both to tlieir yawning graves. A gurlii, 
or tower, commands the approach, and here a detachment 
of tlic Maharajah^s troops take post directly the pass is 
open, to prevent the egress of any of his subjects, un[)ro- 
vided with a passport ; hence a pathway over nearly level 
ground, (or rather over snow) leads to the lone Serai of 
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A^abad, the only tenants of which, two biiniieas/ arc sent 
by the Maharajah to supply the inner man with necessaries. 
The traveller has here the option of bivouackin^Jn the open 
snow, or of putting up in a ruined cell with no window, and 
no chimne^\ The vigorous climate made me choose the 
latter alternative, but refreshment iti such swinish quarters 
was almost unattainable, with smoke, puddles, old litter, 
noise, and vermin, all at one’s immediate nostrils ! The 
vii‘w outside was sublimely magnificent, mountains classi- 
cally heaped on mountains, Ossa on Pelion.” Snow and 
sky eomj)os(’(l the wild landscape, fi)r vogc'tation was 
almost entirely; buried the birch and elm, however oc- 
casionally rose ill tlic light of heaven, the former seem- 
(‘d tlie especially good gcuius” of these dreary regions. Its 
liark was strewed unsparingly around, and with this substance 
man, in these inclement climes, has formed a snug water- 
tight covering for his habitation; the roof is first lightly 
constructed of light spars and thin deal planks, over these 
are jnit several layers of the said material, and again over 
them arc nailed with wooden pegs another tier of stouter 
boards. Sometimes by way of additional security from 
wind and storm, pieces of rock are ruughly heaped licre and 
Ilierc, mile but nevertheless cfiicacious means of protection. 

( I real quantities of this product (bark ) are annually sent 
into the vale of Kashmere, wlierc be^des being used for 
rooiing, it is largely employed as a wrapper for goods, fruit, 
and grocery, and ajipears to have been anciently used in 
all parts for manuscripts, lieforc the discovery of paper, 
** ///«r” being synonomous for bark,’’ or a “ book.” It 
is not urireasonalilc to imagine that it was generally used 
for WTitiug ill the countries which produced it, as papyrus” 
was in Egypt and Assyria. Besides, it is a very pleasant 
article, over which the pen glides freely, audiworcover is very 
lasting and tenacious when properly prepared. Near a 
Atarm spring close under the serai ,I saw^ a line bed of 
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raiuinculiis, — some primula and mosses, but these were 
the only green things in existence. I was informed that 
about six >^ccks later (after the thaw has finished), these 
heights become an extensive park of verdure, strewed witli 
rare and fine’ flowers of every shade. Herds of cattle and 
tattoos arc then sent up to graze, and remain there 
the yellow autumn reminds their keepers that wiutcr^s 
snows arc again approaching. 

There are many steep descents and toilsome patlis, occa- 
sionally clianging from rugged to dangerous, during the 
next long stage of 10 coss to llirpoor : especially one por- 
tion, where a rude barrier of timber or stones has been 
hastily thrown up on the edge of a fearful precipice, regard- 
ing wdiich there is many a strange legend and bloody talc. 
Ill ancient times there were robber liordes here too, who 
lived by levying black mail on travellers, and the scenes of 
their exploits, or the ruins of their stroiigholds, iurnish 
abundant food for Kashmeree loquacity eu route. Tlic last 
six miles or so of the road lies through strikingly pictiirc'<(|ue 
scenery, mountain and dell, highland, and glen in pleasing 
proximity. The fir forests crown the slopes in majestic 
growth, and sparkling rivulets, mingling with roaring 
torrents, harmoniously blend in the pers})ectivc. Animal 
and vegetable life too are hapiiily viewed together, the black- 
bird, and waterouscl are warbling in the sunshine, — tlic 
pheasant and chikorc whir into the thicket, — the startled 
musk deer gazes distantly on the intruder, and the unex- 
pected woodcock rises from the rill at the road side ; sweet 
perfumes from trees, or bushes ravish the senses, and many 
a flowery gem waves in the air, — the wild crocus, the droop- 
ing lily (Gaol Zambuc,) the violet, anemones, ranunculus, 
primula, tulips, orchis, clematis, and many unknown ra- 
rities, are protescly scattered over the turf. There are 
numerous patches of brushwood, intersected with rivulets, 
(the winter haunts of the woodcock), and along the margiu 
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of these grow tangled beds of the pretty Parnassia, The 
thaw has commenced, and slippery is the footing. The 
old wooden structure of Ilirpoor^ in spite of its thickly-laid 
coating of birch bark, looks mouldy and uninviting : — huge 
fungi (the lieralds of decay) brood over the portals, within 
which damp darkness holds uninviting reign. 

Gulab Singli^s granaries arc however new^ and in capital 
trim, as leakage would cost the carpenters their ears, 
(perhaps noses too), neglect has been carefully avoided, and 
these erections appeared to me the only habitable tenements 
I had yet encountered. I shared an empty one with a 
fellow-traveller, who pronounced it an “enviable retreat.^^ 
They are all raised on low pillars of stone, and are annually 
stored with provisions, which are retailed at considerable 
protit to troops, travellers, ^c. I noticed some tine walnut 
trees, and a few scattered huts, which are inhabited in the 
summer by cultivators. Everywhere I saw excellent pas- 
turage lands, which in the season furnish licavy crops of 
maize ; mustard is also much grown for the sake of the 
oil. The famous “ Vale of KashmeiV^ is entered at the dirty 
town of Shupeyon, in approaching which the eye is every 
where gladdened by fruit trees, and by fine specimens of 
the poplar or plane ; another striking feature, also presents 
itself, in the luxuriant parterres of iris which crown the 
resting places of the dead. These cemeteries (often many 
acres in extent), appear so many vast fields of incense- 
like bloom, — which from all I could gather by enquiry, 
is chosen as the fit, or fleeting emblem of fickle human 
existence ! I found but little to interest, or discover, in 
this straggling collection of hovels. The manufactures ap- 
peared to consist of parti-colorcd felt carpets, and coarse 
stufl’s. I distributed seeds among the principal men, and 
gave them a lew directions on their management. Thence 
there is a stniight road to the capital, but I preferred mak- 
iifg a detour that I might perambulate the entire valley ; 
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aiul view it :it my ieisuro. I took an ea.st(M*ly eonrse, liav- 
ing the mountains of Pir Piinjal on my riglit. Tlio greater 
portion of jny path lay over rich meadow laud, oeeasioually 
interspersed with marshes, which were being operated on 
for the rico culture, viz. : — a number of bulhijoes, rudely 
tied together, wore being driven to and fro in the mire, into 
which t]\ey often plunged to th(‘ depth of their liaunelu's. 
Otlier fiehls in a more forward state \vei‘e l)eing planted 
out, and doodl’d from the neighbouring jhre/s and brooks. 
I found villages eleaiier, more populous, and more, industri- 
ous than I had yet mot with in my journey; but still 
there w’crc many tine limises, wIiono iuniatc'^ bad been (‘\- 
pellcd f»ir some couvenietit fault, and which Lrave a gloomy 
cast to the features of these rural colonies, Mnhuiipoor 
W'lis my hahilal for 21* liours. I w'as much struck with the 
primitive or antiejuated style of the ])uildings. In Kaslimerc 
every tiling is made of wood, if possible, and not the li?ast 
conspicuous are the rude mosquc.s and t1ii‘ carved railings 
of this material round tlie tombs of repnted saints. Every 
hamlet, however poor, has one or both of tlu^se indispensabics, 
the place of wx)r.ship also serving as a house of refuge Ibr 
non-Mahominedan travellers. I was continually driven hy 
stress of weather to avail myself of this strange sludter. The 
])rcsiding priest, of course desiring me to do so. The food 
of the labouring classes is of the most wu*etched description, 
consisting mostly of greens or fruits, occasionally varied with 
a little maize, flour, and goat’.s milk. In the plots of 
ground near their huts, I saw' growdng- pumjikins, cabbage 
sprouts, and turnips, but these luxuries only last for a brief 
summer. During the latter part of May heavy rains fall 
without intermission, wliich destroy these slender resources, 
and place thousands in jeopardy of sliecr starvation. The 
Kashrnerecs are almost ornuivorous. I saw fungi of all 
sizes and hues daily collected, and devoured by old women 
which ill Europe w ould Jiave entailed death to the cateV ; 
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eitlicr the soil of tliis favoured vallcv, or the stomachs of 
these beldames must be of an uncommon order. 

On the green slopes, which are constantly grazcjl by sheep 
and horned cattle, 1 gathered (juantities of superior musli- 
rooms, and/)bservcd numerous chainj)illon.s (a h rcneh dainty,) 
in the thi(!kcts on the lulls, morels, or triiilies arc produced, 
which are dried, and sold in the chief markets. 1 have sent 
you a sample of one species of morel (?) which fetches two 
annas (of our money) per seer at Sreenuggur, called kun- 
it imparts a i‘ich mushroom-like flavour to soups, 
gravies, &e., and 1 used it in nearly every dish during my 
sojourn. 1 marched to the eastern extremity of tlic 
valley; I t1u?u ascended a low range of hills covered with 
profuse brushwood, and a variety of shrubs, — liawthorii, 
azaleas, cleimitis, wild vines, ipiincc, crab, pear, &c. I de- 
seended this tangled wilderness into a lovely glen, called 
i\lullaon, by far the most pastoral spot on eastern earth I 
had yet trod ; snug liomcstalls, embosomed in groves of 
walnut, and mulbeiTv trees, herds and flocks on the slant- 
ing meadows, orchards in full blossom, and parties of 
busi)audmen at their varied labours — all contributed to 
clothe the scene with a truly British aspect, seldom beheld 
in despotic Asia! The numerous se peiitinc brooks which 
served to irrigate the cultivation were neatly planted with 
willow trees (some of which bad attained a size seldom ex- 
ceeded ill Europe,) and over these pleasant streams a 
rustie-liridge was here and there throw n. Along the banks 
our more coiniuou Eugb^^b tlowers recalled Auld lang sync'’ 
— the forget-me-not, — dandelion, butter-cup, and meadow 
geranium, all in tlicir natural simplicity. The feathered 
tribes were mostly in tliorougb uiiisou with the vegetable 
life, jackdaw^s ccpially noisy, and numerous, with their nor- 
tlicrii fraternity, starlings in predacious flights, wdiicli cast 
their heavy shadow on the fields; the sky, wood, and tit- 
hflrks, blithe and musical in the air, the missle tlirushes 
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melodious amid the plane trees, and a whole host of minor 
feathered favourites, sweet to the memory ! Between 
this spot s^ud Islamabad, whicli is the total breadth of 
Kashmere^s renowned valley, is one long day’s march, but 
stress of weather drove me into port, and so heavy were the 
torrents of rain that I had to pass two wdiole days in vil- 
lage hospitality. The pundits are the Hindoo aristocracy 
of the land, and until the Mahomraedan invasion, (nearly 
400 years ago) were the sole possessors and inheritors 
of tlie soil. Now they are solely, under peculiar suirerancc, 
in their ])osition as Brahmins, beneath the rule of a Dogra 
sovereign ; rights and ownership they have none, but from 
open extortion, excessive taxation, aud compulsory service 
they arc altogether exempt, and in their religious exercises 
receive great assistance or countenance from the reigning 
Hindoo power, thus being in the local enjoyment of worldly 
benefits altogether prohibited to the followers of the Pro- 
jdiet. 

A Avorthj^ man of the above class was my host for twenty- 
four hours ; he fared better than his Moslem uciglibours, and 
entertained me with cow’s milk, butter, fine flour, &c. I gave 
him a variety of vegetable seeds, which he very eagerly ac- 
cepted, aud no sooner was my donation noised abroad, than I 
was surrounded by a crowd of anxious faces, all in search of 
a similar present. I bestowed on them the surplus of my 
stock, but could not muster enough to supply the whole 
community ; as it was I was subjected during the remainder 
of the day to the most pressing solicitations to make another 
distribution in favour of the non-rccipicuts, whicli caused 
me to regret not having brought a larger store with me. 
I was also subsequently asked to write jmrwamahs, liberat- 
ing the grow ers of these English vegetables from any future 
coimquenccs or additional taxes. What a monstrous system 
of monopoly it must be which thus criminally fhtcrdicts the 
fruits of the cartli, and their cultivator ! 
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At a Mussulman village^ on my road> 1 found a Silk esta- 
blishment, the worms were just being hatched (May 20th) 
by wrapping the eggs in a woollen cloth, and putting it in 
the bosom of a man ; the young brood are put with a 
feather on tjjie new shoots of mulberry, and these are gradually 
changed to leaves, with the growth of the worm, which 
may be said to attain cocoou-ship, or maturity, in two 
mouths. The species struck me as being unusually large, 
and the silk of extra fine quality. Certainly no country in 
the universe has greater natural resources of silk growing, 
fineness of climate, cheapness of labour, abundance of food, 
and excellent markets at hand (on the Indus in our territo- 
ries), but none of tliesc under the present regime of un- 
scrupulous exaction, appear to be of any value to the growers, 
who are thereby much reduced in number ; indeed the 
Ijion^' himself seems to have put a strong paw^^ on the 
whole concern, together with every thing else of any value. 

After crossing many foaming torrents of snow water by the 
giddy footing of a single log, and passing alternately 
through picturesque villages, (very dirty too) and marshy 
wastes, the footpath enters the fords through three distinct 
branches connected with the source of the Jhclum : the 
chief of these, the Arraputty, laves the environs of Islama- 
bad, and is crossed either by wading knee-deep through the 
icy current, or by the more circuitous but dry passage of a 
very patriarchal line of planks on posts, which vibrate almost 
to the expulsion of the passenger. 

Arrived at the semi-populated, ancient, dingy, many 
storied, extensive distantly-&ne, second town in the valley, 
I took up ray dilapidated quarters in the courtyard of the 
Holy fish Tanks,” overlooking which are many lofty wooden 
edifices, once used as summer resorts by the illustrious 
Akbar and his liost of successors, but now mostly tenanted 
by travellers, tax-gatherers, faquirs, cats, rats, and bats, a 
connnuiiity no less motley than common in my Kashmerian 

2 r 
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cxporicnce. The " holy fish^^ are iu myriads, and consist of 
two sorts of trout, one white, the other yellow, and both spot- 
ted with black, it is esteemed a meritorious act to feed them : 
Giilab Singh often, by proxy, devotes to their ravenous 
maws enough flour to satisfy a dozen of his s):arving sub- 
jects. 

The environs of Islamabad, and the open spaces in its 
interior, arc beautifully clothed with umbrageous trees, 
foremost among whicli rise the truly eastern planes and 
poplars; from the boughs of the latter often gracefully de- 
pend the cablc-likc festoons of some ancient vine, left to its 
own natural habits; the ever present willow too in its a(piatic 
pride fringes the river, and its tiny tributaries, with shady 
avenues. Dense orchards of the pear, quince, apple, apricot, 
plum, mulberry, cherry, &c., are occasionally met with near 
the outskirts, but they appear in a sadly neglected and uu- 
cared for condition, to judge by the degenerate quality of the 
fruits, and overgrown luxuriance of the branches. Grafting 
is generally known and practised, but it is rudely and un- 
skilfully performed, and thence only a small portion of the 
scions strike ; it is the primitive mode of operation cal- 
led “cleft-grafting^^, and consists in selecting an old stump 
in spring for a stock, cutting it down to a short distance 
from the ground, and then roughly ripping it up at the 
head into 2 or 3 three deep incisions, within cacli of which 
a wedge-shaped scion is inserted, and the whole being cased 
over with clay and cow-dung, and afterwards surrounded by 
a wrapper of birch bark, is'ieft to the charge of the elements. 
In a few instances I observed, that the bark binding was 
overlapped, so as to form a bucket for holding water, in which 
the scion no doubt had a much better chance of success. 
Gardening appeared at a very low ebb in this place, not- 
withstanding the large number of inhabitants, who would 
naturally be supposed to consume a great quantity of escu- 
lents. I found very few plots of ground devoted to their 
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culture, and the kinds very limited in numbers/ These 
were squash, two varieties, tomatos, brinjals, onions, French 
beans, cucumbers, melons, capsicums, greens^ &c. ; and 
as might be expected, amongst such povert}’^^ a paucity of 
floral charms to admire : they might be summed up in 
half a dozen species. Pardanthm (very fine,) China Aster, 
(three colours, Erysimum Peroffskianum fine). Narcissus^ 
two kinds, &c. ; and these were mostly in a newly-made 
pleasure ground, belonging to Gulab^s Wuzeer, who in a 
true spirit of eastern vanity, hoped to rescue his name 
and rank from oblivion, by conferring on the overtasked 
population of his master, a suininer-liousc and its gay 
parterres. Fountains, (fed from the same spring which fills 
the fish tanks,) were just completed, and an airy alcove was 
rising into shape, under the auspicious influence of this 
grandee, who came to visit his creation, during my stay, on 
an awe-inspiring tour to the districts, as a revenue collector. 
1 superintended the sowing of more than half of these 
grounds with seeds of useful and ornamental plants (some 2 
or 300 kinds), and stayed a few days to watch their success. 
I need hardly add that nearly every thing came up, and throve 
famously, but an unlucky flood came down from the river, and 
swelling the rivulet into an unruly torrent, it soon converted 
the scene of my labours into a swamp, where every green 
thing soon rotted. This is a very common every day occur- 
rence in the happy valley and bunds arc gcncrallj’^ erect- 
ed to prevent these calamities, but in the present instance, 
the proprietor, or his agents, had been asleep, and hence 
the result. 1 here distributed a quantity of potatoes, a 
vegetable which had not yet been introduced to this district, 
and have no doubt they succeeded >vell in the higher ground. 

Tobacco, being an article of general consumption, is much 
cultivated by the husbandman ; there appeared to be only 
two kinds, one very mild, its leaves of a pale, orange-tinted 
brown when dry, the other strong and full flavoured, a 
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larger leaf^ aad of a much darker hue, both ridiculously 
cheap. The Kashmeriaus are inveterate smokers, and a hoo- 
kah is seldom out of their hands: like all other na- 
tives of hilly countries, they use the genuine weed with- 
out any admixture of drugs or perfume, (as hi Hindos- 
tan). Turnery ware to a small extent is made, and sold 
in the bazaars of Islamabad; the wood of the apricot being 
close-grained, neat, and strong, is the one most generally 
used. The articles consist of domestic utensils, as wooden 
bowls, cups, &c., and smoking apparatus, among which 1 saw 
several hookah stems of good workmanship. The carpen- 
ters and shawl weavers appeared to be the only active deni- 
zens of this decayed city, the former excel in the carv- 
ing and designing of wood : lattices arc generally used to 
admit light and air, and the patterns of these arc as varied 
as they are tasteful. During one of my rambles in the out- 
skirts, I noticed a very pretty tomb in a cemetery, and ap- 
proaching it was surprised to find that the fabric composing 
the canopy was of w^ood ; it was of very graceful execution ; 
four light screens surmounted with a dome consisting of 
elegant fretted work in light deal. I was informed that it 
cost only twelve Kashmeroe rupees, and was raised by a 
Sepoy in memory of his wife. 

Were I doomed to choose betwixt the lot of a shawl wea- 
ver, or a caged bird, I would eagerly seize that of the latter, 
for (putting actual liberty out of the question) the little 
songster may be envied in the abundance of bis food, and 
the quality of his work, but here in this, the land of abund- 
ance, we have an unmixed species of mankind, whose sole 
life is devoted to the production of luxurious garments, at the 
cost of time, health, sleep, and freedom, and small is the 
pittance which he is permitted to devote towards the neces- 
sities of nature ; to recruit a frame prematurel^y debilitated 
by crouching in a dismal den, situated in some foul alley, 
where the pure light of heaven and the clear air arc almost 
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unknown ! The shawl wool cannot be grown below a certain 
elevation. The acute Oulab^ ever alive to his commercial in- 
terests, endeavoured long ago to produce this article nearer 
home, but nature was not to be bribed, and the golden fleeces 
refused to grow at any cost, hence the dearness of a genuine 
shawl, and hence the reason why the astute speculator adds 
^0 per cent, ad valorem duty on the purchaser : indeed the 
article is kept on hand until asked for, and when the price 
and other preliminaries have been duly settled, the unworked 
portion (usually tlie centre) is stamped, and the royal sanc- 
tion granted to its being filled up, and made over to the buyer. 
Any evasion of this, or any other of the laws affecting the 
customs, subject an oflender to the utmost rigour of despotic 
law, down to the third and fourth generation, though these 
unoffending kin subjects might bo leagues away at the lime 
of the offence being committed. Weavers, being low caste 
Mohammedans, are treated with the usual orthodox seve- 
rity, and perhaps something more. Lean and emaciated as 
they always are, it does not exempt them from serving gratis 
as porters and beasts of burden, when the exigencies of the 
State demand a forced dour to the treeless and herbless 
wastes of Ghilghit. As no commissariat attends to their 
wants, and as they are supposed to carry all their requisites 
with them (in addition to the maund or two of army sup- 
plies) these miserable creatures drop from exhaustion, or 
perish. I am afraid to state the immense number who thus 
met their cud on ihe last great expedition. The main facts 
arc too well known out of the country for any suspicion of 
exaggeration to rest on my statement, which I often heard 
repeated,, and in a variety of places by the host of witnesses, 
the widows and orphans of those wl|p suffered ! There is 
a great annual fair held near Islamabad, which draws 
a large concourse of strangers from all the Hindoo coun- 
tries. I met Brahmins from Madras, Gosaius from Muttra, 
i^undits from Delhi, and indeed specimens of all the idol 
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w orshippers from ludia. The mela lasts three days, and there 
appears to be no mercantile traffic on the occasion, but 
tins is probably the result of the heavy duties imposed ou 
every thing of public utility, or consumption. A fine salu- 
brious range of low green hills rises abruptly, from the 
town, and a pretty good road leads to their summits, on 
gaming which a fresh breeze contrasts itself rather agreeably 
with the relaxing climate down below. The jungle is low 
and bushy, and thinly distributed over the smooth sward : 
it consists principally of the dwarf Catechu (khuera) and 
the renowned Kashmere roses ; these are properly speaking 
^^briars,^^ and are nearly identical with the ‘^Austrian 
briar’^ of Europe; white, purple, orange, and sulphur yel- 
low, are their usual colours. The flowers themselves have 
a sti'oug disagreeable odour, but the leaves arc deliciously 
perfumed with an aromatic scent of camphor and musk 
combined. These are all occasionally double blossomed^^ 
in their wild state, but it is in gardens that we find them 
in perfection, their size and colour then becoming iiiueh 
more remarkable. I also found the sweet-briar growing in 
great profusion ; quite a different species (or rather perhaps, 
variety) from the European : growth lower, and more spread- 
ing, leaves musk-scented and more juicy, flower a deep 
red. On the table lands further on mushrooms aud cham- 
pillons were scattered in endless profusion, attributable 
perhaps to the constant grazing of herds and flocks, which 
takes place in the summer. Two handsome species of 
Salvia ornamented the plains, and were very common, 
leaves large, and coarse in texture, the shape of the “ offici- 
nal sage,^^ on being bruised omit a very strong, medici- 
nal perfume, pleasant^and aromatic. The flowers grow on 
spikes, the stems, about % feet high, and in the largest 
kind were pink or white, in the smaller one blueish lilac ; 
indeed the latter sort is very showy and ornamental, and 
is now adorning ray garden at Meerut; the local narao 
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is ^STan-i-adm/^ or the life of man/^ so called from a 
poultice or decoction of the fresh leaves being used as 
a curative emollient in inflamed wounds arising from sword 
or gun-shot ; the bruised seeds are alsp prescribed internal- 
ly by the Hakeems for certain disorders, and are sold in all 
the bazaars of the capital. The largest area of dry level 
plain throughout the entire valley is met with near Mattan, 
(whose wonderful temples and caves are said to be more 
than 2,000 years old, and which I duly explored). I should 
say that a larger cantonment than any in our possession 
might be built on it, but water is somewhat scarce, the 
jliccls and pits filled by the rain being the watering places 
of cattle and flocks. This natural carpet of verdure is during 
the warm months much adorned by the wild thyme, which, 
with its delicate pink blossoms, everywhere meets the eye. 
I noticed two or three species. A few shepherds^ huts, 
or an occasional miserable hamlet, constitute the only 
human habitations on the vcTgc of this wide track, where 
the rugged rocks soon ascend into the awful majesty of 
stupendous mountains, stretching further into the un- 
trodden precipices of Thibet. The vestiges of anciently 
extensive agricultural systems are to be found through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the valley ; if it had 
not been so, Kashmerc in its most palmy days could not 
have supported the vast population of which history uni- 
formly speaks, so late as the reign of the Emperor Akbar, 
in whose well-known institutes, the country, and its revenues 
arc ably described. Notwithstanding the invasions and con- 
sequent oppressions it had long previously suffered, the 
valley was still in a very populous and thriving condition, 
which, the good influences of that liberal and sagacious 
monarch bid fair to equal most provinces in Asia ; and the 
present decline of its fortunes may be traced to the rapacity 
and misrule of most of his successors down to the present hour. 
Everywhere the traveller meets with the remains of reservoirs, 
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aqueducts^ dykes, cauaU, or other useful works of national 
importance, which anarcliy has consigned to destruction. 
Scarcely a square foot of land appears to have been wasted 
or deprived of tillage. The fields extended even half-way 
up these rude* mountains, which form the natural circumval- 
latiou of this remote vale of vales the ridges, w ater 
courses, and land*marks being often perfectly distinguishable 
to an observant eye. At the most eastern point, near the 
source of the Jheluin, is situated Shahabad, a large village 
in much the usiml state of decay, and in its vicinity a beau- 
tiful spot, (in consequence of natural springs much resorted 
to by Hindoos,) called Vernagh.^^ Here ruined gardens, 
and palaces again mark the shrine of defunct civilization. 
There is also another charmingly situated Zyanut (or pil- 
grimage) at Achahul,” where magnificent plane trees, crys- 
tal water, and wild flowers all combine to arrest the 
stranger s admiration, and cause him to linger in meditation 
on the adverse spirit of time, which has wrought all this 
utter desolation. 

The Arraputty^’ is, I believe, the correct traditionary 
name of that branch of the Jheluin on which Islamabad 
stands. At all seasons it is easily fordable, though very rapid 
and cold, and generally so shallow, that the lightest skiffs, 
cannot come at any time within five hundred yards of the 
suburbs : boats of larger burthen, especially those whicli 
traflSc in rice, carry passengers, and arc inhabited by families, 
lie off the great bridge, at Konibul/^ two miles off, where 
the river having been joined by its branches, suddenly deepens 
to several feet: the cargoes and merchandize are car- 
ried to and fro on the backs of the men and women in the 
osier baskets, known as KiltaSy^ or if too bulky for this 
primitive method of transportation, are packed in saddle-bags, 
slung on mules, or donkeys, usually the latter : this latter 
method of carriage, (which was of course introduced by the 
Mohammedans,) has given birth to one of the favourite 
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measures of local use, t. e. Khurwar/^ an ass-load/^ All 
dry goods, especially grain, fruits, wood, snow, building ma- 
terials and vegetables, are generally sold and purchased in 
this way, and sometimes land is computed at^ producing so 
many of these loads, iii this or that description of crop. 
From the town to the ghaut there is an incessant crowd of 
passengers, and beasts of burden, going to or from Sreenug- 
gur, the capital, or the many minor places on the banks en 
route, and more .than two-thirds of them travel by the aquatic 
mode of conveyance in preference to the long and arduous 
walk by land. Labour being at a minimum price, and a boat be- 
longing to nearly every Kashmerian, (however wretched), it is 
not strange that a constitutionally indolent race should prefer 
lounging in a floating house to tiring their limbs on shore, 
independently of not having to carry their wants on their 
backs. The bridges are w^ondcrful erections of their kind ; 
their visible substance certainly docs not inspire confidence 
in the beholder, but yet theory has given way to practice, 
and many of them, after fve hundred years, uphold the gothic, 
style of engineering. Two main points there are which have 
vastly favoured them : 1st, there is not a white ant, or any 
subaqueous insect to devour their mat' aal, the melted snow, 
and icy season together keeping off this description of ver- 
min. 2nd, cold itself is a most effectual preservative, and 
constant immersion in a temperature, never even warm, 
must vastly contribute to prevent fungi, or structural de- 
composition. Occasionally the winds and waves may dislodge 
a plank, or capsize a supporting beam, but their very simpli- 
city conduces to the rapidity and solidity of their renovation. 
The principle that yields moderately to the united force of 
the all-powerful elements, winds and water, evidently sur- 
passes that which endeavours to combat them by artifice. 
Many a masgivc rampart and lordly buttress has been level- 
Ic^d to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to w’^hich these Kash- 
merian structures have remained scathless for centuries ; for 
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be it known that one night from a sudden thaw^ the frigid 
Jhclum often rises h&enty feet ^ driving the inhabitants of 
the lower districts to their rude craft on its bosom, and 
often does the hurricane without sign or warning, sweep 
down with mad violence (especially around the Wuhir lake) 
without shaking these (apparently) shaky communications 
from their antique foundations. They appear to be built in 
the following primitive manner. The number of arches 
according to the breadth of the stream, having been decided 
upon in its lowest state, (whicli is often such as to pre- 
sent nearly half of the dry bed) substantial piles arc sunk, 
or buried at those points, and well covered with layers of 
stones, and shingle ; a projecting breakwater at an acute 
angle, being often constructed to turn the velocity of the 
current : (this appears very effective in its application) upon 
this basis rests the stock, or pile of wood, forming the 
square compartment, (which from its shape can hardly be 
called arch, though it answers that purpose effectually) : these 
.huge logs are all heaped in tiers cross ways, and arc usually 
carried up to 30 feet, or more, so as to be far above the highest 
water mark : fine sound pine timbers are then laid longitu- 
dinally, so as to have their ends meeting on the centre of 
these heaps ; smaller pieces cross them again, and to these 
are nailed with wooden pegs all the planks which constitute 
the flooring, (generally fir for lightness.) Through this appa- 
rently crazy invention the wind whistles, and the water 
hisses in wdld harmony, but, as I said before, this very plan 
of ingress and egress to their united forces is the safety of. 
the whole. As might be supposed, there is a great vortex 
always to be found below the bridge, but except in rough wea- 
ther it seldom interferes with the boatman’s calling. A 
new feature in navigation presents itself to the stranger 

when he embarks on the Jhelum: I allude to the unfemi- 

# * 

nine employment of tbe rowers, of whom more than one 
half are of the gentler sort. Age, sex, and religion seemingly 
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do not interfere with this uncouth and certainly un-orien- 
tal employment ; any woman who cannot pay to be rowed^ 
must row for herself and her family^ and may pei^haps under 
Fortunc^s smiles^ earn an occasional meal thereby. Assumed 
poverty seemed to me a characteristic of the holy Hindoos, 
and it w^as not uncommon to see even their women engaged in 
the drudgery of the oar, but it was alway exercised on their 
own behalf, or that of their earthly lords, and never for 
pecuniary gain, like the less lucky Mahommedans. 

The vessels are curious contrivances, the farthest from 
architectural improvement I ever beheld : the larger craft 
are not bt^ models of ^‘^Noah^s Ark,^^ equally solid, and 
equally capacious, built entirely of fir timber, the breadth of 
beam enormous, and the length so unmanageable, that it 
often takes a whole day to turn round in a canal after 
discharging the freight. Those employed as lodging 
houscs^^ are even more unweildy, and often contain a strange 
medley of society : these are thatched nearly to the water's 
edge, and any holes which time and the poultry may have 
perpetrated in the roof are patched from time to time with 
))arti-col cured rags, or with any remarkable rubbish which 
may be at hand : four or five families (i eluding always many 
squalling brats,) tenant these crowded berths, their goats, 
fowls, ducks, and dogs always accompanying them, and as- 
sisting in the general uproar, and impurity ; every cabin 
has its tire-place, and every fire-place its attendant volumes 
of nauseous smoke, the produce of wet sticks, or still more 
unfit materials. From sunrise till sunset this crowded com- 
•munity furnish a fearful picture of debased humanity, too 
idle, or too helpless to work, or what is more probable, quite 
shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasion- 
ally gratis on the tyrant's account), subsisting on wild 
fruits, and weeds, with goat's milk, (their poultry, and its 
eggs being kept for the white visitors, whose money paid for 
tue same, will perhaps benefit some watchful soldier) their 
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persons barely clad with rags, and unapproachable as bad 
living, dirt and vermin can render them. Their angry jab- 
bering in constant warfare with each other, altogether form 
a hideous Babel of human iniserjvin the centre of nature^s 
most lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of mis- 
rule, under which the people arc struggling. 

(To he Continued,) 


Notice regarding the oil obtained from the kernel*of Jnglans 
Camiriuniy (Aleurites trilobuy Roxh,) Dhesee akroot,^^ 
By Dr. R. Riddell, Superintending-Surgeon, Nizam\s 
Service^ Corresponding Member of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India. 

Bolarum, 4th Maijy 1853. 

I do not know whether in the lower parts of Bengal the 
Juglans Camirium bears fruits. 1 have in iny garden a 
tree near 40 feet high, that has borne for many years, but the 
fruits the natives do not think wholesome, for I observe 
they never steal them. From the kernel I have obtained 
a very pure fine oil, but for want of a mill I was obliged 
to use heat. Four pounds of the nut has yielded exactly 50 
per cent, of oil, and the tree near or full 8,(XK) nuts. Surely 
such a tree ought to be more extensively cultivated ; and as 
it grows quick from fresh seed at the commencement of the 
rains, I will send you any quantity if you require them, also 
a specimen of the oil. One hundred of the kernels from as' 
many nuts, gave exactly five ounces of fine yellow sweet oil. 
The nut in taste resembles the common walnut, but as they 
are considered unwholesome until kept a year, few like to eat 
them, even then. A friend gave me „ sometime^ ago a small 
bottle of walnut oil he brought with him from the Upper 
Provinces ; it has a fine scent like the fresh walnut, and I 
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believe it to have been made from the nut generally eaten, 
as I remember often hearing when up in Hindostan^ that the 
natives made oil from the nuts common in the* Himalaya: 
and I attribute the oil vetaining its peculiar^ odour to its 
being, in all probability, pressed and not extracted by boiling. 
As my supply of nuts should yield nearly twenty pounds of 
oil, I am almost inclined to make a small mill for the purpose, 
as I should not like to trust, even after most careful cleaning, 
to a bazar one. 

Bolarum, 4/A Oct,y 1858. 

I have been a long time replying to your kind communi- 
cation of August 23rd ; nevertheless some days ago I forward- 
ed to you a small parcel by banghy of the Aleurites triloba^ 
nuts, and shall take an early opportunity of sending some of 
the oik You will sec, by the accompanying copies of letters, 
that the oil has been tried at Madras, and is considered to be 
of a superior quality to linseed : and I fancy if it could be 
properly pressed, would stand next in estimation to almond 
and olive. The nut when fresh is said to be of a purgative 
nature, but if kept for a year it loses that quality. 1 know 
however some persons eat them with impunity. After the 
proceedings of the Agri.-Hortil. Society, of India for August 
Jiad been published, I received a letter from a gentleman 
at Allahabad, recpiesting me to send him some of the nuts, 
as he wishes to introduce the tree in the districts where the 
Mown thrives. I sent him off a quantity at once, but was 
unable to furnish him with the native name of the tree, 
which he asked for ; neither Roxburgh or Ainslie have any 
other name but Akrote, or Akiroot, which is the Jnglans 
regia of Lin : 

Extract of a Utter front Dr. Alex. Hunter, to Dr. 

Riddell, dated Madras^ 20/ A September, 1853. 

Many thanks for your kind letter of the 31st May, accom- 
panied with excellent walnut oil and seeds of the tree, which 
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you name Juglans Camiritm I think. We cannot find any ac- 
count of this species ;* but there is no doubt the oil is of very 
fine quality^ and likely to become an important article of com- 
merce. It will not do as a substiittte for olive or almond oil 
except for a few purposes^ as it is a drying oil, though it does 
not dry so quickly as linseed oil. It is much better than the 
last however, and would probably be put to a great many iist?s 
in England, if it could be landed there at a moderate price. 
We may perhaps recjuire it in our school as a painting oil, for 
which it seems well suited, as it does not get stiff and cloggy 
like the linseed oil, nor does«it turn bro\yn I believe in drying. 
I send you an extract from our last proceedings, which will 
‘'^how you how much your discovery is appreciated.^' 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Indian Drug Committee^ 
at a Meeting held on the Vdth September y 1853. 

Head letter from Dr. R. Riddell, Superintending-Siirgeon, 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, dated Bolariim, 31 st May, 
1853, accompanied with two pints of walnut oil of good 
quality, expressed from the seeds of the Juglans Camiriumy 
a large elegant tree, that grows abundantly about Uolanim. 
One tree is said to have produced this year 8, (XX) walnuts, 
(a few of these accompanied the oil). They are said to 
grow readily if planted in moist ground, and the tree does 
not require any particular care more than watering for 
the first two or three years, when it will commence to 

^ A full account of this tree is published, under the name Aleitritcs 
trilohay in Roxburgh’s Flora Indicay Vol. Ill, p. 62,9, where it is stated that 
the kernels taste very much like fresh walnut, and “ are reckoned whole- 
some ; they yield by expression a large portion of very pure, palatable oil." 
A specimen is in the Society’s collection of oils : it was presented in 1844 by 
Dr. Wallich, with the remark that it was considered by the late Dr. Fleming, 
a near approach to olive oil. A specimen of tho oil was also submitted at the 
Great Exhibition, and a reference to it will bo found in the official descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition, part 4, p. 880. — Eds, 
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bear fruit. The tree blossoms about the end of' the liot 
season^ and the seeds yield about half their weight of oil. 
On examination the oil appears to resemble linseed oil in 
smell, and in other properties, but it is paler and more 
limpid. It, is of more commercial value than linseed oil, 
as it is less liable to rancidity, does not become so dark 
in drying, and is much esteemed by artists. The sample for- 
warded had been tried in oil painting, and was found to be 
well suited for the purpose. The Professor of Botany inti- 
mated that several of the seeds which had been sent to the 
Horticultural Society's Gardens, were now growing. The 
Committee are of opinion that this is a most important dis- 
covery, as the tree is very easily reared, and yields a large 
quantity of fruit. The oil they consider to be a good substi- 
tute for linseed oil, and one that may hereafter prove of com- 
mercial importance. 

Resolved that Dr. Riddell be thanked for his very interest- 
ing and important communication, and that he be requested 
to inform the Committee in what quantity, and at what price 
the oil can be procured. 

True Extract, 

(Signed,) At-ex. Hunter, m. d., 

jeeg, /. D. Committee. 


On the juice of Euphorbia Ugiilariay as a substitute for Gutta 
Percha. By A. H, Cheek, Esq., Civil Surgeon of Cawn^ 
pore. 

(Comraunicsted through Dr. Falconer.) 

I forward to you herewith a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Alfred H. Check, Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore, to- 
gether with an enclosure addressed to yourself, and the spe- 
cimen of the material referred to by Mr.. Cheek. 

Mr. Chcc£: in bis letter states that the substance id pro- 
cured from the " Prickly Pearf^ being, as you are aware, 
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the name conimonlj^ applied in this country to the Cactus 
Dilleniu But none of this family yield milky juice, and 
the Tooev^^ referred to by Mr. Cheek is probably a species 
of Etfphorbia^^ of which genus all the large species yield 
milky juice abundantly. 

I have examined the substance prepared by Mr. Cheek. At 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere at this season, 
it is soft, plastic, white in the centre, and somewhat sticky, 
like bird^s-liine/^ with hardly any elasticity, but when put 
into* water cooled down to 40® Far. with ice, it becomes hard, 
tough, and tenacious. 

In the natural state, as forwarded by Mr. Cheek, it is cer- 
tainly unfit to serve as a substitute for Gutta Percha, in any 
of the ordinary applications to which that useful substance is 
put, but it is possible that its physical properties might be 
beneficially altered by the aid of chemistry, and I consider 
that the subject is well worthy of further investigation. 

Ill any case Mr; Cheek is entitled to the thanks and ac- 
knowledgments of the Society for his interesting communi- 
cation. 

Garden Reach, 8/A April', 1853. 


Having sometime since read that a substance resembling 
Gutta-Percha had been extracted from the MMdar^^ hy 
some medical officer in the Madras Presidency, I have also 
carried on this experiment too, and find it certainly resembles 
the Gutta Percha in most, if not all its properties, excepting 
its taking a longer period to harden when exposed to cold air 
and cold water. I have however carried this interesting re- 
search further, and I have now the pleasure to lay before the 
Society a specimen of a substance extracted from the 

* Mr. Cheek has since sent down specimens of the plant in^ question, which 
Dr. Fafeoner recognizes as Euphorbia ligularia, the “ munsa-shij” of Ben- 
gal. — Eds. • 
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mi)k of the Tooerf^ or Prickly pear,^ which, after eva- 
poration and exposure, also resembles the Gutta Percba 
in its appearance and consistency, but possessing ,far greater 
properties of elasticity and tenacity ; it also moulds easily 
into any shape, and becomes hardened in cold water, though 
this also takes a longer time to become hard than the Gutta 
Percha does. 1 send a specimen for the members of the 
Society to test and examine, and 1 feel convinced if this sub- 
stance were properly prepared and attended to, which I have 
not the means or opportunity of doing, it might be brought 
to many if not all the uses of the Gutta Percha. The 
milk from this Prickly pea'P^ is procurable in any quantity 
all over India, as each branch of each tree yields a regularly 
large portion of th1[s milky gum. In addition to this, after 
the milk has been taken from the tree one day, the bark 
closes up, and a like portion can again be extracted from the 
same branch. This tree can also be propagated to any ex- 
tent, by merely breaking off a branch and planting it in the 
ground in the hot weather, (sowing or planting it in the rains 
is useless, as the stem rots, which is not the case if planted 
in the hot season !) If this singular product could be brought 
into commercial use, there is no quantity that could not be 
supplied in this country. The milk flo .s freely from merely 
a slight incision into the bark. The specimen I now send 
has merely to be dipped in a little warm water, and then 
into cold water, and after a little manipulation its excessive 
tenacity and elasticity will be manifest, requiring main force 
to separate it, and pull it asunder. If the Society think it 
of sufficient interest to write to me for any further particulars 
regarding this new substance, I shall be happy to state all 1 
know regarding its preparation. The reason why I have sent 
it to the Society for examination is, that I am confident, if it 
w'as taken up by some practical person, this substance could 
be brought into general use, as nothing could more closely 
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resemble that useful commodity Gutta Percha than this 
substance does. 

(Signed) Alfred H. Cheek, 
Cawnporb : CivU Surgeon, Cawnpore. 

28ih February, 1853. 

To A. H. Blbchynden, Esa., 

Secretary Agri, and Horticultural Society. 


AdUitional noticee reapecting the useful properties of the 

MUddSr plant, (Calatrcpis Humiltomi.) By Copt. G/ E. 

Hollings, Deputy-Commr., Shahpore, Punjab. 

^oth May, 1853. 

I have been trying experiments with the Milddar Gutta 
Percha based on the information given by Dr. Riddell. 
The tests he mentions were tried at my request by Baboo 
Ramsoondur Ghose, Sub-Assistant Sui^eon at Lcia, and 
Baboo Neelmadbub Mookeijee, Sub-Assistant Surgeon at 
Shahpore; they were attended with precisely similar results. 
In addition I have endeavoured to turn tlie composition 
into use, as the means of obtaining clear impressions of old 
coins. The specimens enclosed will show to what degree I 
have succeeded. They afford great encouragement for the 
future, and I have little doubt of being able to take most 
exact impressions of all the coins in my possession ; if the 
process succeeds uumismatologists will be saved much 
trouble and anxiety. They will be able to take copies of all 
coins and gems they may be so fortunate as to obtain pos- 
session of, and they will be savbd from the vexation and disap- 
pointment and delay that now takes place in publishing plates 
of coins, as well as considerable expence, and above all they 
will be able themselves to illustrate their writings with 
elegantly finished designs of their much-valued treasures. 
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I have promised my coins to the Delhi Archaeological So- 
ciety on certain conditions^ to which they have consented^ 
but if I succeed in taking good copies from the Milddar com- 
position^ I will reserve a complete copy for presentation to 
the Agri.-IJorticultural Society, with which I have been so 
long associated* 

QthJuly^ 1853. 

I have despatched to your address by this day’s dak 
banghy, a specimen of Milddar Gutta Percha, and shall feel 
obliged by your ascertaining through the Committees of •the 
Society, the Chamber of Commerce, or a reference to Dr. 
Montgomerie himself, if he should be at or near Calcutta, 
if it is such an equivalent for the Gutta Percha of commerce 
as is alluded to in the offer of premiums by the Society of 
Arts in London*. Should the heat have rendered the mass 
soft, kindly put it in cold water for two or three days 
before you exhibit the specimen ; or if dipped in warm 
water, it becomes perfectly plastic. 

I should like to know what price the article would fetch 
in the English market, and if there would be any demand for 
it in Calcutta. 

8rrf Sept.y 1853. 

I have to thank you for yours of the 23rd Augusts I was 
glad to find that the specimens of Mfiddar fibre had been 
admired but should be better pleased to hear that it is consi- 
dered a good substitute for hemp. I am much obliged to 
the Society for sending the specimen of Miiddar Gutta 
Percha to the Society of Arts in London ; it would I think be 
a good plan to send at the same time specimens of the fibre 
and thread.f 

With regard to the Gutta Percha it may be interesting to 
some of the members to know that I have used it, instead of 

* The Kpocinjpn has been forwarded for report to tho Society of Arts, 
London.— £ d8. * 

f This r^nost has boon anticipated.— Bus. 
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silk, for isolating wires used for the conveyance of electri- 
city, and have found it to answer very well. In one experiment 
I placed a wire covered with Mdddar Gutta Percha in a brass 
vessel filled with water, and found that the electric spark was 
carried along the inner wire without interruption. My experi- 
ments were necessarily imperfect, but as the Gutta Percha 
gets as hard as stone under water, and completely, dissolves in 
spirits of turpentine, it might be used with advantage, either 
as a simple envelope, or mixed with varnish to isolate the 
wires of the electric telegraph. I have some 35 or 30 lbs. 
prepared, which I shall be glad to place at the disposal of the 
Society, if they feel inclined to recommend the institution of 
any experiments. 

2bth September y 1853. 

I write these few lines to mention that 1 have despatched 
to your address some specimens of the Miiddar Gutta Percha, 
in order that you may see how much it is improved by 
repeated manipulation, and how much more pliable and 
plastic it becomes. 

According to every experiment that has hitherto been 
tried, the result has shown it to be identical with the Gutta 
Percha of commerce. If in every district in which the plant 
abounds the natives were encouraged to collect the milky 
juice, and allow it to coagulate by evaporation in large 
shallow earthenware pans, the product might find a re- 
munerative market. The experiment would be very in- 
expensive. I am trying it on a small scale, and in due course 
of time will communicate the result to you* 

There is no secret or difficulty in the method of preparing 
it, which is precisely the same as that described in the 
Visitori’ for 1848, page 265, in the following words The 
crude Gutta Percha,^* says fw intelligent writer, is, in the 
first place, cut into thiii'^ slices in a very ingenious manner. 
Upon an iron disk, which is connected by gearing to ttie 
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shaft of a steam-engine, are plaeed three radial knivjes, which 
are capable of being placed at any degree of projection. 
The lumps of Gjitta Percha being pressed against this iron 
plate, is cut to any desired thickness, by its revolving in 
a very rapi^ manner. The slices are afterwards collected, and 
put into a vessel filled with hot water, in which they are 
left to soak till they are soft and pliable to the touch. The 
thoroughly softened pieces of Gutta Percha are then exposed 
to the action ,of the breaking and mincing cylinAers,^^ 
which make from six to eight hundred revolutions in a 
minute. It is thus broken up into shreds and fragments, 
and considerable quantities of earthy and other extraneous 
matters are beaten out and disengaged from it, the whole 
falling in a mingled mass into a vessel of cold water beneath, 
when the different materials assort themselves according to 
their specific gravities; such pieces as are of pure Gutta 
Percha, or in which that substance predominates, float on 
the surface of the watef, whilst most of the earthy and woody 
matters sink to the bottom. Being subjected to this pro- 
cess several times, the Gutta Percha is eventually freed from 
all extraneous substances, and is in a fit state for being 
moulded again into a mass. To effect this object, the soft 
and ductile material is submitted 1 the operation of the 

masticating machine/^ by which it is kneaded into a per- 
fectly uniform mass, after which it may be employed for any 
purposes of utility or ornament/^ In the absence of machi- 
nery 1 employ manual labour* The crude material is pound- 
ed in a mortar similar to that used for pounding soorkee/^ 
it is frequently boiled, and when soft, torn into shreds, apd 
thrown into cold-water, rolling, kneading, &c., as in ordinary 
cases. 

The Society are aware that my attention was first directed 
to the preparation of a material equivalent to hemp or flax from 
the fibre of \he Mtlddar. The report of the Society's Hemp 
iflid Flax Committee was very favorable to its introduction. 
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the only objection that exists against its being extensively 
produced js the tedious and expensive manipulation which 
its manufacture involves. When public attention was aroused 
by the publication of Major Me»lows Taylor’s letter regard- 
ing the result of Dr. Riddell’s experiments, whjch showed 
that Mhdd^ yielded a juice, from which a substance exactly 
similar to Gutta could be produced, 1 determined to try the 
same experiments as Dr. Riddell had done, and meeting with 
the Ame results, 1 followed them up by adopting a process 
of manufacture resembling, as much as the means at my 
disposal and circumstances would admit, that by which 
Gutta Percha was prepared in England. 

If it is ultimately proved that a perennial shrub, so abund- 
ant as the Maddar, produces a substance equivalent to Q^ntta 
Percha, all those who have been instrumental in developing 
the fact, will have good cause to be pleased with the result 
of their labors. 

To A, H. Blecby.vdex, Esq., 

Secretary Agri.-HorticuUvral Society of India. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your letter dated the 5th, and re- 
ceived on the 7th instant, I beg to say that 1 shall have great 
pleasure in subjecting the Maddar extract prepared by Captain 
HoIIings to conclusive experiment, as to its a||p1icability as a 
substitute for Gutta Percha for telegraphic purposes. 

Mr. Brunton, the Deputy-Superintendent in charge at 
Madras, has been for several years assistant manager of die 
principal Gutta Percha works in London, and has superin- 
tended the numu&cture and testing of many thousand miles 
of coated wire. ' Mr. Brunton can decide at once whether the 
proposed substitute is of any value. The property des- 
cribed by C^itidn Hollmgs of its hardening under water, is 
not eheoura^ng. Retaining ith softness and flexibility un- 
der watm- » one of the beat properdos the true Ghitta Percha 
possesses. • 
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Jt would 1)(3 difficult to over-estimate the importance of this 
suhjcel. A cheap and abundant and effectual substitute for 
Gutta Porcha would immediately lead to the exclusive use of 
the subterranean system of constructing telegraph lines, instead 
of th(^ over»ground method which wo now adopt from motives 
of economy alone. 

Your^s faithfully, 

Calci TTA, K. T. Office, W. B. O’SnAroiixEssy, 

8/// Novemher^ 1853. Supdt. Electric Telph. 


Natlcr rcgnrding Muddar Gutta Percha. Eg Dii. Riddell, 

Sf/prri/ftc/atiag Snrgcou, Nizatus Sicrcice ; Corresponding 

Mendicr (tf Uie Socletg, 

I have the })lensun' to send you ])y this day’s banghy in a 
tin box, !iot by any means large, some Muddar Gutta Perclia 
])reparation, wliich }K rbap< may be acceptable for your Mii- 
>eum. A (iuita Per(*lia cuj), one of the first I made, some ini- 
])ressions from coins, also from a sygnet ring found at 
Ba))ylon by an old friend of mine, impressions from two 
Scarabai taken out. of the tomb Beizoni last ojiened in 
Egypt. These impressions in themselves may be worthless, but 
they will show how exactly copies of coins or other articles 
<.»f virtu may be taken. I have sent home nearly all the 
Gutta P('rcha remaining, but as you may like to test mine by 
otlu'r sj)ecimens which may be sent you from other parties, 1 
have atldod a seal impression of my owiu You can soften it at 
any time in hot water. I made it six or more months ago. I 
am unable to account for the black-looking INIuddar. A friend 
at Ilingolee, seeing the account of the discovery, collected the 
juice and dried it as directed ; when put in hot water, it becomes 
of a greyish white similar to my own. You will ft i»l two 
impressions lirom a coin of mine, marked with a cross thus — p. 
TJlie com{)osition is from the milk hedge, the one known Jis 
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Euphorbia TimcalJi, I fancy Dr. Chock, at Cawnporo, must 
Iiave collected the juice of the E. neriifolia^ tlie Ilindostance 
name is l)oth Thor and Soej, and it is called the prickly pear 
by Graham and others ; (I only know tbe prickly pear as a 
CacfMSj and a very noble-looking plant it is, tlic frivt when ripe 
is of a beautiful pink, covered with prickles. In Spain the fruit 
is eaten, and so it is here by children, the juice has been used 
in Bombay to color ices), but what resemblance it has to a 
pear I cannot see. Now the Opiintia Dillcnii does in its 
leaf 3.nd fruit. I remember seeing in one of Theodore Hook’s 
novels that it grows some where in the islands surrounding 
Madeira, and that tlic inhabitants use the wood for buggy 
shafts ; wdiat kind of prickly j>ear can it b(‘ ? 

In a subsequent letter, dated 4tli October, Dr. Riddell 
writes as follows : — 

Since I last wrote you, I have heard li*om my friend a 
chemist in London, to whom I had sent specimens of the 
Muddar Gutta Perclia to be examined and reported upon ; h(3 
kindly put it into the hands of ascientiiic gontlonian. Professor 
Redwood, who says “ tlie substance rcsombling Gutta Percha, 
obtained from the Muddar, I find that it j)ossosses several 
properties in common with Gutta Percha, while in other res- 
pects it differs. The description given in th(3 print(‘d account 
(h c. the newspaper extract,) is correct.” He has tried several 
means of vulcanizing it, but has not succeeded, and does pot 
think it could be dc'prived of its property of being a con- 
ductor of electricity. 

Notice regarding the green vegetable dye of the Chinese, 
By T. F. Henley, Esq. 

Permit mo to offer the suggestion to the Society, that 
the Mecessary enquiries be set on foot with a view to intro- 
ducing into this country, the manufacture (j[f the green 
vegetable dye of the Chinese called green indigo, the 
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value of which as a beautiful natural dye has Ihtely been 
established by the enquiries of the French Chemists. 

Monsieur Persoz who had an opportunity of* examining 
this substance^ states that in thin plates it is of a blue cdlor 
resembling. Javanese Indigo. It is soluble in water, pro- 
ducing a fluid of deep greenish blue. With the assistance 
of mordants, it produces various shades of green of great 
beauty and stability, differing therefore totally from Indigo 
both in composition and chemical properties. We may 
reasonably infer that the plant from which this valilable 
substance is obtained, if not already existent in this coun- 
try, may be successfully introduced, and another important 
drug be added to our commerce. 

With this object in view I have had the pleasure to 
submit this suggestion to the Society. 

[The memoir by M. Persoz, referred to by Mr. Henley, 
entitled On a green colouring material produced in China,” 
has been published in the Comptes Bendus de V Academic 
dcs Sciences” of the 18th October, 1852. M. Persoz states 
that his attention was first attracted to the subject by having 
received the previous year a specimen of calioo died in 
China, of a rich and very permanent green, with a request 
that he would endeavor to ascertain the composition of the 
green color. Every attempt to detect evidence of the pre- 
sence of a blue or yellow, in the specimen, having failed, 
he was led to the conviction, by isolating the coloring 
principle, that the green was produced by a dyeing principle 
of a peculiar nature. His curiosity being excited, he obtain- 
ed direct from Canton, in November, 1851, a specimen of 
the material for a more detailed investigation, the result 
of which is given in his memoir. M. Persoz infers from 
these experiments, that the Chinese possess a dye stuff 
presenting the physical aspect of indigo, which dyes grmn 
with mordauuts of alum and iron : and that it contains 

• 2 . • 
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neither indigo nor any thing derived from that dyeing 
principle. 

The attention of Mr. R. Fortune, who is at present in 
China, has been drawn to the subject by the Society, witli 
a request that he will endeavor to meet the suggestion of 
Mr. Henley. — Eds.] 
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REPORT ON THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, OOTACAMUND, 
NEILGHERRY HILLS. 

To the Secretary of the Horticultural Gatdens, 

Sir, — I n this, the third report on these Gardens, I shall endeavour 
to shew in a brief and tabular form, (accompanied by a plan of 
the Garden, by which it will be better understood,) the number of 
fruit trees and shrubs, useful and ornamental trees, shrubs, flowers, 
&c., that have been introduced within these last three years, with the 
success and failures that have attended them. 

I will then add a few brief remarks ou the present state, resources, 
and future prospects of this Establishment, together with a few 
remarks on the agricultural produce. 

The following is a table of the plants introduced : — 


Names of Plants in- 
troduced. 

of species or 
Lrieties. 
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Fruit trees. 







Apples, 

G7 

75 

9 

l.faO 

500 

1,000 

350 

600 

8 

Apricots, 

7 

150 

0 

Ardwenia Grandi- 1 
flora,orCapeplum, j 

1 

seeds 

50 

50 

0 

0 

Almonds, 

2 

2 

35 

10 

25 

0 

Cherries, 

6 

8 

24 

15 

9 

0 

Filberts, 

1 

4 

18 

10 i 

8 

3 

Figs, 

4 

5 

1,200 

45 

1,150 

45 

10 

0 

Guava, 

2 

15 

0 

0 

Granadella, 

1 

1 

60 

13 

. 57 

0 

Grape-vine, 

4 

cuttings 30 

100 

50 

50 

0 

Bread fruit, 

1 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Lemon, 

3 

3 

18 

18 

0 

0 

Lime, 

2 

2 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Loquat, 

1 

1 

60 

3 

47 

0 

Mango, 

1 

cuttings 20 

t 

15 

0 

0 

Mulberry, 

3 

3 

i 29 

29 

0 

.0 

Medlar, 

1 ' 

1 

1 3 

^ 3 

0 

0 
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1 

Names of Plants 
introduced.' 

Number of species or 
varieties. 

Number of plants origi-* 
nally received. 

Number now propagated 
from the original stock. 

1 

Number of Plants per- 
manently planted in 
the orchards. 

Number of Plants on 
sale. 

Number of varieties fail- 
ed, from various causes. 

Orange, 

2 

2 

too 

70 

30 

0 

Peaches, 

3 

20 

aS,000 

1,500 

1,500 

17 

Pears, 

42 

50 

700 

500 

200 

18 

Nectarine, 

1 

1 

10 

5 

5 

0 

Plums, 

39 

, 39 

800 

500 

300 

0 

Pine Apple, 

2 

6 

24 

20 

4 

0 

Quince, 

2 

7 

50 

35 

15 

5 

Ffiiit Shrubs, 







Currants, 

6 jeuttings 1 6 

500 

300 

200 

0 

Gooseberries, .... 

5 

15 

80 

15 

70 

9 

Raspberries, .... 

3 

• seeds 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

0 

Strawberries, .... 

10 

seeds 

16,000 

9,000 

7,000 

0 

Blackberries, .... 

1 

seeds 

200 

200 

0 

0 

Useful and ornamen- 
lal Trees, Shrubs, 
and Flowers, 







^ r Trees,* 

10 

seeds 

32 

32 

0 

0 

;S < Shrubs,. , , . 

46 

seeds 

125 

80 

35 

20 

k Flowers, . . 

29 

seeds 

500 

300 

200 

0 

.j, . f Trees, 

18 

seeds 

100 

80 

20 

10 

g < Shrubs, . . 

22 

seeds 

500 

350 

150 

0 

|“iFlowers, .. 

80 

cutts. & sds.' 

1,500 

1,000 

500 

31 

^ f Trees' 

22 

seeds 

340 

340 

0 

14 

g* < Shrubs,. . . . 

15 

seeds 

200 

0 

100 

0 

^ 1 Flowers, . . 

56 

roots & seeds 

600 

400 

200 

17 

g . f Trees, 

16,5 

seeds 

20,000 

10,000 

10.000 

0 

2 1 < Shrubs, 

-< 5 ^^ k Flowers, .. 

50 

seeds 

200 

100 

100 

0 

10 

seeds 

80 

60 

20 

5 

g r Trees, 

1 < Shrubs, , . 

7 

seeds 

25 

0 

0> 

0 

12 

seeds 

150 

0 

0 

0 

g 1 Flowers, . . 

25 

seeds 

700 

600 

100 1 

0 

^ pi r Trees, .... 

9f 

seeds 

800 

0 

300 

0 

S Shrubs, . . 

6 

seeds 

400 1 

0 

150 

0 

® ^ L Flowers, . . 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


* The greater part not giowiog well, ee peeiall; the Vine*, 
t Nearly a}l Pinet. 
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By the abQve table it will be seen that the greatest variety of 
timber and ornamental trees are from Australia. Australian plants 
of all kinds thrive particularly well here, which is a^mark of the 
similitude of this climate and soil to that of Australia ; many of the 
American trees introduced last spring died ofp durixfg the monsoon 
from damp, those plants however that have got over the first 
season are in a very thriving condition. It is worthy of remark 
that Himalayan and Cape Pines, if sown after the monsoon, do 
well, while those sown before the monsoon get checked in their 
growth by the cold westerly winds from which they never recover, 
there are many plants of the stone pine on these hills 6 and 8 years 
old not more than 6 inches high, while those sown in these gardens 
last autumn are from 15 inches to 2 feet in height: had the 
American plants been sown at the same season it is probable they 
would have suc<;eeded equally well. 

Present state of the gardens, resources and future prospects. 

The gardens have this season arrived at that period when we have 
got abundant material to work upon, as we never received more than 
two plants of any variety of fruit tree from England, and these gene- 
rally so much weakened by the long voyage and heat they made 
little or no wood fit for budding or grafting the first season, so that 
this is the first year in which we have been able to propagate fruit 
trees on a comparatively large scale. Tli|s season many thousands of 
apples, pears, plums and peaches have been propagated, and next 
year we shall have sufiicient material to propagate three or four times 
that number, and so on from year to year, the increase will be in like 
proportion. The cherry is the only fruit tree we are not able to 
propagate rapidly, as we have no stocks on which that plant will 
thrive, the only means of increasing it being by budding on the 
roots, by which means we cannot raise more than 20 or 30 plants 
annually. 

The table shews a deficiency in some other fruit trees, for example 
figs, but though at present only 10 plants of these are available for 
sale, in a few months hence 300 or 400 young plants will be ready. 
In like manner with the others, of which there are but few, as well as 
ifiany of those which at present we have not sufiSciently ^propagated 
to fill up our own orchards. 
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If common success attend our endeavours, there is^o doubt that 
in a year or two this establishment wdll become a self-supporting 
one. Thes^ last tw'O years we have realized from the sale of the 
produce of the garden on an average about one-third the amount of 
expenditure, arid during that time the greater part of my time has 
been devoted to the propagation of fruit trees for our own orchards, 
but now that these are nearly all planted (with the exception of a 
few spaces for the rare sorts,) the whole of the plants propagated 
will be for sale — I shall also have more leisure to give the attention 
necessary to the growth of seeds. The seeds formerly sent out by 
this establishment were of necessity of very inferior quality being all 
grown in one place. Those sent out this year are very much supe- 
rior, as we have now 5 gardens where the plants for seeds are grown, 
and these in localities sufHciently apart to prevent impregnation, 8 
of these gardens being only one year cultivated, the, soil is still inert, 
and not productive enough to raise plants of that superior nature 
that are required to produce the best seeds, when these three gardens 
come into proper heart, which will be by next crop, the seeds from 
w'hich will be gathered in about 18 months from this date, the 
Society will then be able to offer to the Indian community seeds at 
a very low price, and of as good quality as can be produced in any 
part of the world. 

After this year, the experiments on grain will be discontinued, 
and the produce of the kinds that are found to thrive best, distri- 
buted among the Native cultivators for seed. At this elevation 
(7,300 feet) Spalding’s prolific red wheat, and long white spring 
wheat have been produced of quality equal to the average produce 
of the best wheat counties in England, other varieties of wheat 
from some cause or other have not succeeded so well. 

Barley, oats, and pasture grasses, thrive particularly well, also 
green crops : the hop, which hitherto has not done well, is this year 
shooting out very strong from plants propagated from cuttings. It 
would appear that the original plants had contracted some disease 
in their roots on the voyage out, and on that account made no 
progress, this was the case with a great many of the fruit trees, 
especially the peaches. 

At Kulhutty, (elevation about 4,500 feet) we have had very goad 
crops of American maize. The cotton plants there are also very 
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healthy and growing well — ‘this crop will be ready to .gather in 
about three weeks. In concluding this report 1 beg to acknow- 
ledge the assistance I have received from E. B. Tl^omas, Esq., 
Collector of Coimbatore — to whom we are indebted for many valu- 
able Cape and other trees. To Dr. Royle of the fndia House, to 
Major Minchin, to Colonel Watson, and to Arthur Hall, Esq., 
Assistant Collector of Canara, we are indebted for many plants and 
seeds, also to Dr. Jameson, Superintendent Botanic gardens at 
Saharunpore, for numerous tea and pine seeds. 

OoTACAMUND, Neilgherry Hills, W. G. McI^or. 

23rrf Ji/we, 1852. 

Dr, Wight's remarks on Mr, McTvor's report on the Horticultural 

Gardens. 

CoimbatorCy SthJulgy 1852. 

Dear Sir, — I had the pleasure a few days ago to receive your 
letter of the 28th ultimo, transmitting Mr. Mclvor’s plan and re- 
f>ort on the Horticultural gardens of Ootacamund,” and requesting 
me to oblige the Committee with my opinion, in some detail, “ of 
the present condition, resources, and prospects” of that establish- 
ment, “ with reference to the contemplations of the Honorable Court 
in supporting it.” 

I have read the report with much pleasure, and viewing it in 
connection with what I saw in the course of my frequent visits to 
the garden during the preceding three months, cannot but think 
that the unassuming writer has done himself less than justice. 

The tabular statement of plants introduced, and in course of pro- 
pagation, I look upon as especially valuable, as being of itself con- 
clusive of the benefit the gardens are in course of conferring on the 
Horticulture of this portion of India, by furnishing an abundant 
supply, to all stations in which they may be found to succeed, of 
nearly all the finest varieties of European fruits. And not less wor- 
thy of consideration is the prospect they hold out of supplying India 
with really good vegetable and flower seeds. On this head 
I confess I aifi not so sanguine as on the other, but should Mr. 
Mclvor’s anticipation that within 18 months he will be able to 
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offer the Indmn comittonity seed, and at a low price, of as good 
quality as can be produced, in any part of the world/* be realized, he 
will indeed prove himself the greatest benefactor to Indian horticulture 
that has yet appeared amongst us, and give all who take an interest 
in gardening nibst substantial grounds for thanking the Marquess of 
Tweeddale for originating the garden, and still more the Honorable 
Court of Directors for so liberally supporting it, and providing a man 
so eminently fitted to manage its^ affairs during the early and most 
tiying stages of its existence. 

But on this point, as just remarked, 1 feel less sanguine of suc- 
cess' than he does, which in other words, is simply to express a 
doubt of the possibility of his accomplishing the object in view. At 
the same time I feel it incumbent on me to qualify that doubt by 
adding, that it rests on past experience which in this case is not to 
be relied on ; as the seed hitherto grown on the lylls has not been 
so carefully or jtidicionsly cultivated as he proposes. But still, as 
the fact of past failure is but too well established, I would suggest 
for the consideration of the Committee that they, before incurring 
much expense on this department, have some packets of the seed 
now in hand tried by qualified persons at some stations on the plains, 
and be guided by their reports of the results. 

In this way a few months will suffice to put them in possession of 
useful or, it may be, most valuable information, since, should the 
hill grown seeds be found as true to their kinds, and as certain in 
their produce, as good English, Cape, and American ones, now ob- 
tained at a heavy cost, the supply of this single item of produce will 
go far towards rendering the garden a self-supporting one, as 1 pre* 
sume most persons will prefer cheap and really good Indian grown 
seed, to costly exotic ones, wliich must at the same time incur the 
risk of deterioration daring the voyage. 

We learn from the report that hitherto the Superintendent has 
been working at great disadvantage, as regards the introduction and 
propagation of firuit trees, all of whidh he bad to get from England, 
in small quantities at a time, and when they arrived^ usually so 
much weakened by the long voyage, that the j were rarely fit for pro- 
pagation until the following year. Keeping these fatts in view, we 
must undoubtedly accord to Mr. Mdvor the merit of being botlf a 
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skilful and industrious^ to have succeeded, in so richly 

stocking the garden with so great a variety of fruit aud ornamental 
trees and shrubs in so short a time. 

In^connection with this subject I may here advert to two circum- 
stances not alluded to in the report, but which seem to me to merit, 
at least, a passing notice, even at the risk of our anticipations prov- 
ing premature. Among the 67 varieties of apples is the Golden-pippin, 
now almost extinct in England, I believe 1 may almost say in 
Europe, owing to its having become so inveterately attacked with 
canker, that for many years it has been found impossible to obtain 
a healthy plant. A plant of it was sent to Ootacamimd which *has 
been propagated on Indian stocks. Of many plants thus obtained 
not one has yet shewn any signs of the disease of the parent ; so " 
that now there seems reason to hope that India will in a year or two 
send back to England this favourite fruit cured of its inveterate dis- 
ease. If I mistake not Mr. Mclvor expects his trees to fruit in the 
course of next year, by which he will be enabled to test the sound- 
ness of his anticipations. 

The other circumstance to which I allude appertains to the pro- 
bability of obtaining from this country, improved seedling varieties 
of stone fruit. Mr. M civor brought some peach stones, from Eng- 
land, intending the plants for stocks for grafliug finer varieties, but 
finding the lull ones answer tlie purpose, allowed the English ones to 
grow. One has this year borne fruit at Kulhuttee. The fruit, 
when I saw them a month ago, were still very young, but were then, 
he assured me, much superior in both form and size to English ones 
at the same age. This is a promising fact, which is in course of 
being followed up by obtaining seed of the finest English varieties in 
the hope of improving upon them. 

The report is suggestive on another point, that namely in which it 
is stated that Cape and Himalayan pines if sown during or shortly 
before the South-West monsoon do not thrive, but when sown after it 
is over, do well. This 1 consider an important observation for, of 
many hundred plants I raised from seed sown under these circum- 
stances not one attained the height of six inches, while those sown 
in the garden in September last, are noi\ thriving plants from a foot to 
a fi>ot and half high. This remark recalls another subject on which 
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it might not be out of place to say a few words, the more so as it is 
not noticed in the report. 1 mean the climate of Ootacamund as a 
fruit growing region. 

Ootacamund, owing to its position on the top of the ran^e of 
mountains whith separate the two monsoons, partakes largely of bot^i, 
but is particularly exposed to the inclemency of the S.* W. one, dur- 
ing the prevalence of which the whole plateau of the lulls is swept 
by almost constant cold bleak wi^ds, and drizzling rain, and the sun 
is obscured by thick clouds. This kind of weather usually continues 
with brief intermissions from the beginning of June until about the 
middle* of September, and is most unsuitable for ripening fruit. 
About the middle of October the N. E. monsoon sets in, bringing 
with it cold, wet and cloudy weather, but less wind than the former. 
It continues with occasional breaks until the middle of December, 
and is succeeded by bright sun and cloudless sky, the latter ushering 
in keen night frosts, sometimes so intense that in the low ground 
near the garden gate the dry bulb Thermometer within G inches of 
the ground is at sunrise as low as 27® or .5® below the freezing 
point, and the wet one as low as 20® below that standard. The 
leaves being constantly wet with dew, the wet bulb seems to furnish 
the true indication of the cold to which, under these circumstances, 
they are exposed. Six feet above the ground the wet and dry bulbs 
at the same time indicated respectively 22® and 29^. Unfortunately 
the register does not record the rise of temperature in the mn, 
during the next two or three hours, but it is so great that few plants 
can bear uninjured the rapid alternations from cold to heat. On the 
higher grounds the cold is less intense, and owing to their sloping 
towards the west, the reflected heat is less felt, hence the alternations 
of temperature are smaller, and trees suffer less from that cause. 

February, March, April and May, being bright warm months, well 
fitted for maturing fruit, are to the fruit grower on the hills, what the 
months of June, July, August and September are to the horticul- 
turist in England. In this difference of seasons lies the great diffi- 
culty of cultivating European fruits on the hills. The habit of the 
trees must be changed, so as to induce spring-flowering trees to 
flower in autumn, and rip^n their fruit in spring. ««This problem 
horticulturists on the hUls have as yet made but little progresstin 
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solving; and Ootacamund is, on all hands, admitted to be^thie worst 
horticnltnral region on the hills, as regards the production of fruit. 
Mr. Mclvor by varying the seasons of transplanting apd grafting, 
&c., seems to think that he has already*to some extent surmounted 
the difficulty, and hopes it will not be found insurmoftntable. 

In this hope, 1 trust he may not be disappointed, but 1 confess 
that 1 am far from sanguine. I however, advert to the circumstance 
on the supposition that the point |Dught to be gained, that namely, 
of making trees growing in the open air change their habits, is one 
of difficult attainment, and with a view to our being prepared in the 
event of success, to accord to him the full reward of merit, if he 
does, the residents of Ootacamund will have much to thank him for, 
as now all their fine fruit is obtained from a zone between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet lower down, which being warmer and free from frost is 
better adapted fof ripening it. The Kulhutty garden being situated 
on that lower level, and having a mean temperature several degrees 
higher, he there grows grapes, figs, loquats, &c., the Brazilian cotton 
plant, even, finding a high enough temperature to ripen its crop. That 
garden is very useful, as an intermediate nursery, for preparing plants 
for transfer to the wanner climate of the plains, as well as for introduc- 
ing those fruits too tender to encounter the Ootacamund Climate. 

The above, as far as they go, being the simple facts of the case, 
fully, I think, justify the conclusion that the promise** of the gar- 
den is very encouraging, as giving us ground to expect that both 
English and Indian horticulture, may, through its medium, be ad- 
vanced. It now only remains for me to consider as briefly as I can, 
its present condition and resources.’* 

On this branch of the enquiry, I do not feel myself at liberty to 
write with the same confidence, not that I have any doubt of the 
correctness of the opinions I have been led to form, but because I 
know that my views are at variance with those of others equally 
competent to arrive at correct conclusions, if they have taken the 
same pains to inform themselves of the facts. In a word I am 
aware that reports to the disadvantage of the garden are in circula- 
tion, and have even reached the Hall of the Honorable Court. 

These reportli having reached me in common with others, I detef- 
mified, when an opportunity presented, for my own satisfaction, to 

p 
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ascertaiii hxm far they were well founded, by examining every part of 
the works in progress. My family being located on the hills during 
the hot season, I availed myself of several visits I made to them, 
daring the months of March, April and May, to examine carefully 
the condition of both the Ootacamund and Kalhutty gardens. These 
examinations have led me to the conclusion that they are in a satis- 
factory condition, and that the reports to their disadvantage, however 
unintentionally on the part of the originators, are founded on error. 

My impression is that they must have originated partly in an 
exaggerated conception of the capabilities of horticulture, but prin- 
cipally in the error of comparing small ornamental gardens, with t^ 
perhaps, too large public one. They seem in short to expect that 
a garden occupying an area of 42 acres (I estimate the size from the 
plan), all reclaimed for the first time, from waste, can, in the short 
space of four years, be as fully stocked and rendered as ornamental 
as a flower plat, scarcely, if at all, exceeding one acre, of previously 
cleared ground, can be in one year, and that too while hampered with 
very limited funds. 

The report unfortunately does not include a financial statement, 
but I believe, judging from what 1 have seen, if the charges be 
compared with the work done, and the quantity of material intro- 
duced, that those conversant with horticultoral charges will pronounce 
<he cost very light. Five years ago 1 recollect the lower half of 
the garden, represented in the plan by the oval, little better than a 
peat bog, and the upper a dense jungle. In that short time the 
lower portion has been dridned, levelled, brought into cultivation 
and planted : the lower slopes of the upper one cleared, intersected 
with gravel walks, grassed, neatly laid out in flower plats and 
planted with ornamental shrubs; while those above have been 
brought into cultivation and variously occupied as indicated in the 
plan. He has besides cleared another piece of forest several acres 
in extent at Kulhutty, and planted it as a nursery and orchard for 
fruits requiring a warmer and more sheltered climate than the Oota- 
camund garden supplies, and lastly he has taken in two other pieces 
for seed gardens. 

The cost at which all that work has been effected is not stated, 
hit it is to be hoped the Committee will, in justice to the gardener, 
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supply the omission for the satisfaction of Government the Ho* 
norable Court. 

Having thus fully stated the grounds on which my opinion rests, 
1 consider it but fair towards those who differ in opinion to state, 
that at first sight the garden does not seem so prosperous as 1 have 
represented if, in as much as it is deficient in ornamental display, a 
defect sufficiently striking at the time my visits were made, and cal- 
culated to convey unfavorable impressions to visitors not prepared by 
previous enquiries and knowledge of the subject to take into account 
the difficulties to be surmounted in so rapidly forming so large a 
P^den, in which every thing had to be done, for the first tfme, 
from the draining and clearing of the ground it occupies, up to lay- 
ing it out and stocking it with the profusion of plants it now con- 
tains, leaving altogether out of consideration the important fact that 
the greater part^ of the materials with which it is stocked were pro- 
cured from England, and further that the gardener had the mortifi- 
cation of finding successive consignments of seed utterly worthless, 
thereby throwing him whole seasons behind. Add to these impe- 
diments to rapid development, that the trees and shrubs with which 
the grounds are planted are all young, and it will at once, 1 think, 
be admitted, that the defect is in appearance only, simply attributa- 
ble to want of maturity of the subjects. In such a case time is an 
indispensable clement. 

But there is another requisite scarcely less essential, the want of 
which is much felt— an adequate supply of water. The supply of 
water is as yet quite inadequate to the wants of a garden so large 
and so peculiarly situated as this one is. To what extent it can be 
remedied is a fit subject for the early and anxious consideration of 
the Committee as it must be evident to every one that the very 
slender rill which now passes throogh it is insufficient. 

All that portion of the garden represented in the plan coloured, 
as well as the rhubarb, strawberry, &c., beds, and the ground behind 
the gardener's house, are a series of steep slopes* off which the 
ram runs nearly as fast as it falls, hence they are ney^ moistened to 
any considerable depth. From about the setting in of the firsts, 

s The rise from the pond in the centre of the oval to the top of the gar- 
d^i is, I imagine, not less than from 120 to 150 feet perpendicular* 
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December until Mayf in the average course of seasons, scarcely a 
showe%of rain falls, so that from the time growth is first arrested by 
the frost until its renewal by the rains, vegetation on these dry banks 
is in a state of extreme torpor, giving them an arid, sterile and alto- 
gether most unhiviting appearance. Were there command of water, 
its application as an artificial substitute for spring rains, so soon as 
the frosts were over, would in the course of a fortnight, so far as look 
was concerned, change winter into summer. The growth of the 
trees and shrubs with which they are now planted would besides be 
so much expedited as in the course of a year or two to preserve 
their verdure, by protecting them from the frost, and shading tlieis|i 
from the scorching of the unclotmed sun at that season. The fiower 
beds on these slopes present an equally sorry appearance at that 
season, and from the same cause, drought — and until that can be 
obviated by artificial means, frequenters of these (gardens must be 
contented to forego much of the pleasure the inspection of a gaily 
decked garden is so well fitted to impart. 

Thus then the course of the seasons — the steep slope, and the 
want of the means of irrigation, all combine to prolong the wintry 
appearance of the garden long after the warmth and beauty of the 
weather have led persons fond of gardens and flowers, but who do not 
take these things into consideration, to expect to find it clothed with 
its most gay attire. This circumstance, thus easily accounted for, 
though notso easily remedied, has, 1 have little doubt, mainly contri- 
buted to the unfavorable reports which have gone abroad regarding it, 
and called for this examination of the grounds on which they rest. 

It now only remains for me, in conclusion, to express myteconvic- 
tion, that the obstacles above mentioned may all, to a greater or less 
extent, be obviated by the skilftil application of means, under the 
judicious guidance and energy hitherto brought to bear on the work 
by the present gardener, and therefore have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to the most favorable consideration of the Committee the 
propriety of its earnestly soliciting from the Honorable Court an 
extension of Ms tenure of office to enable him to bring to maturity 
the pkms now in progress. This 1 would ask, not as a fhvor to Mr. 
Mclvof, however well deseiwed, but as a booh to hi eonffirred on 
Bovtieultural sdience in India. 
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Trusting that the importance of the subjeo^^l excuse the length 
to which these remarks have extraded. * 

i remain^ dear Sir^ &c*, 

RoBEyBLT Wight. 

To Major. J*. Minchtn, Secretary, 

Ootaeamund Horticultural Garden. 


BRIEF HINTS FOR THE CULTURE IN INDIA, OF FRUIT TREES, 

AND THE REARING OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

Apples, pears, plums, peaches, and nectarines, cannot be suc&ss« 
fully cultivated on the plains, buPNill succeed in localities elevated 
from three to five thousand feet above the level of the sea ; in such 
localities, prefer the standard tree to the espalier, but when the ele- 
vation exceeds 6,000 feet, the espalier is best suited to ripen the fruit. 

Soil, situation and planting. — ^The above trees succeed best in a 
deep rich loam, on a rocky bottom or subsoil, not retentive of mois* 
lure, and in situations shaded from the rising sun by hills, banks, 
or even trees (if at a good distance). In localities where the*raon- 
soon rains are heavy, prefer planting on hillocks of earth, nused 
above the surface, and avoid the practice of planting in pits, except 
the climate be generally dry, and the subsoil gravel, or resting on 
rock. 

Pruning. — The object of pruning is to admit light andtair among 
the branches, to preserve the fruit-bearing parts, and the symmetry 
of the head, by causing it to spread equally, and to remove such 
branchy as are diseased. In pruning, the parts to be taken away 
must be carefully separated by a clean smooth cut, close to the 
branch from which they are removed. 

Grape Vine. — ^There are varieSes of this valuable fruit suited to 
almost every climate of India, from the hottest parts of the plains, 
to the temperate regions of the mountains. 

Soil, planting and training. — The soil best suited to the vine, is 
a compost of the following in equal parts^ (wdl mixed together but 
not much broken) ehunam, rubbish, crushed bones, scrapings of 
roads, brown Aurfy loam (as full of grass fibre as can be procured), 
and stable dung ; the loam should be laid up in a long narrow heap 
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for about 6 or 6 mofliis before being used, so that the fibre it con- 
tains hip thoroughly decayed!* ; on the plains, and all level situations, 
to prevent the vine borders being flooded during the monsoon, it is 
necessary to raise them above the surface, f^hich is easily done by 
rough brick wklls, the back wall (to which a trellis work should be 
attached, sloping about 50 degrees from the wall to train the vines 
on) 4 feet high, and the front one about 3 feet, the width between 
the walls 12 feet, and the length according to the number of vines 
to be planted, the ground should slope gently from t^c back to the 
front wall, which ought to be in the pigeon-hole manner, to allow of 
the drainage water to escape ; the entire space between the two walls 
should be covered over 1 foot th^ with rough stones at the bottom, 
and small ones towards the top, then cover the stones with a thin 
turf, the grassy side down, to prevent the earth mixing with them, 
then fill up the space between the walls with th^e compost above 
described. On the top of this near the back wall that supports the 
trellis work, the vines should be planted 7 feet apart, and the young 
plant cut down to within 3 buds (or eyes) of the ground, these 
three buds will then begin to grow; as soon as they are long 
enough, select the two best, and train them horizontally along the 
lowest rail of the trellis, and when each shoot has extended 3 feet, 
turn them up the lattice work in a peqiendicular direction for 3 or 
4 feet or more, according to their strcngtli, then the top must be 
pinched ofi^ and all side branches that may be produced must also 
be pinched off above the first leaf. 

In the dry weather,^ when the leaves fall, each shoot 16 cut off 
where it was turned upwards ; when the plant begins to grow again, 
all the buds along the horizontal part will make shoots ; select from 
these 7 shoots, one at the extremity, a second a foot from that, and 
a third a foot from the second, thb fourth in tlie centre, or where it 
was first headed down, and three on the other horizontal branch ; 
these should be trained perpendicularly till they reach the top of the 
trellis, which may be 7 or 8 feet high, they should then be stopped 
by pinching off the top, and treating all lateral or side shoots 
that is produced as before directed. 

When the leaves fall the 34 year, esicb alternate shoct is cut down 
to within 2 eyes of the horizontal stem, and the others left 5 or fi 
t 
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feet long to produce fruit; when they begin H) grow again^ the best 
shoot is selected from those that had been cut down to ti^p eyes, 
and trained up to the top of the trellis, and treated in every respect 
as before. 

The next year, when the leaves fall, they are cut down to about 
18 inches under the top of the trellis, and those that had produced 
fruit are cut down to within two eyes of the horizontal stem, and 
so on, for any number of years. 

Fk;. — L ik^ the Vine there are varieties of the fig suited to almost 
every climate of India. 

Soil^ planting, pruning and training . — The fig requires a*light 
rich soil, thoroughly drained, and^ou that account should always be 
planted on hillocks 10 feet apart, the bottoms filled with stones and 
the soil laidf over them. The fig requires no pruning, further 
than is necesssfy to keep it in shape, and to remove all suckers by 
cutting them clean off where they are produced ; when the tree grows 
too luxuriant, it should be trained horizontally on espalier rails, 
which will induce it to produce fruit, but generally it succeeds best 
as a standard. 

Remarks. — All fruit trees require to be abundantly supplied 
with water, as soon as the first leaves begin to expand, and until the 
fruit sets ; when the fruit begins to color, water should be given 
sparingly, and when it is nearly ripe, withheld altogether. The vine 
grape (and some others) will not set frmt, if the weather is wet at 
the time of flowering, therefore if the vine naturally come into flower 
in wet leather, the time*of flowering musf either be retarded by 
thatching the border with straw, so as to prevent the water getting 
to the roots, and thus causing vegetation, or accelerating growth by 
watering, so that they may come into flower and set their fruit before 
the rains. All soils should be mixed when in a dry state, and the 
trees planted when the weather is cloudy and wet. 

Rearing of Seeds. 

Soil and preparation of . — Prefer a light sandy soil, free from 
salts, thoroughly drained, and well enriched with stable manure, 
which shouMi be soaked in V pit of jvater for at least a month pre- 
tious to being used, to destroy the grubs, and larva of insects. 
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Time of Somng. -ft most localities sow early in December* ex- 
cept ii^ such as the north-east monsoon rains fall heavy in that 
mouth* in which case it is best to wait till the heaviest of the rains 
are over; in a few places July and August are the mouths best 
suited for sowing. 

iSoiemy.— Prepare seeds for sowing* by soaking sucli as the acacia 
tribe in boiling water for a few hours. Peas, beans* beet* and other 
large vegetable seeds in cold water for 5 or 6 hour^ and sow imme- 
diately after; carrots, turnips, parsnips, &c., should^- be sown in 
drills 20 inches or 2 feet apart, when they are to remain, all the 
cabbhge and lettuce tribes* &c., in seed beds, and transplanted when 
about 2 inches high. 

Seeds when sown are covered with soil in proportion to their size, 
beans and peas from 1 to 2 inches* cabbage, &c f of an inch* 
small flower seeds are covered with a thin coat of sand. To keep 
the beds moist and shaded as soon as the seeds arc sown* lay all 
over thin branches of trees having small leaves. 

Watering. — ^Water sparingly with a watering pot for the first 5 
or 6 days after sowing, tank water to be used if procurable in 
preference to that from wells ; flooding the soil by running water 
over it should be avoided. 

OOTACAMIJND : W. G. McIvOR, 

Ath Mayy 1853. Superintendenty IIortL Gardens. 


Report of die Committee appointed by the British Association to consider 
the probable effects in an economical and physical point of view of the 
destruction of Tropical Forests. By Da. Hugh Cleouorn, Madras 
Medical Establishment ; Professor Forbes Kovle* King's CoUegSy Lon- 
don ; Captain R .Baird Smith* Bengal Engineers ; Captain R. Stra- 
cuET* Bengal Engineers. 

As preliminary to the Report which your Committee has now the honour 
to submit* we have to make the following remarks. The great extent of the 
subject prescribed to us, involving as it would bavo done, if completed in its 
integrity, the collection of materials from every tropical region on the sur- 
face of the globe, would have involved an i^ount of labour which wo had 
neither the time nor the means •of devoting to the subject: Three of our 
members had special duties required from them* which did not admit of 
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being in any way postponed,* and it has boon consequontly on the fourth 
(Dr. Hugh Cioghorn) ttiat almost the entire labour has devolved of collect- 
ing and digesting the materials now laid before you + 

The personal relations of the whole of the members of your Committee 
with tlic Tropical Uegiuns of British India, naturally suggested to them the 
propriety of limiting their researches to that Held wherein they liad them- 
selves been employed, and with the circumstances of which they wero not 
only best aci^uaiiited, but had also the best means of Hlling in any imperfec- 
tions which might exist in their knowledge. The subsequent report has 
accordingly reference solely to the Forest Question as applied to India, 
and we have endeavoured to collect all such information as would il- 
lustrate the physical and economical eifects of the destruction of tlip na- 
tural woods, which in that, as in other countries, are of such admitted 
im]>ortancc. 

In reference to the physical effects of the removal ot forests, wc found 
considcrublo vaHety of opinions. There is, it must in fact be admitted, a 
deficiency of exact or experimental information on the subject. Observations 
of a pneise character on climate in countries once covered by forests but 
now cleared, do not to our knowledge exist, and the evidence with which we 
have to d<*al is a kind of evidence wdneh admits of considerable variety of 
interpretation. Of such evidence wc have c.xhibitcd a number of examples, 
and the general conclusions which appear to bo warranted by these may be 
)>erha])s best given in the following words of Humboldt, the most eminent 
authority who has discussed tho question : — 

By felling trees which cover the tops and sides of mountains, men in 
every climate pnqiare at once two calamities for future generations— the 

want of fuel, and the scarcity of water Plants exhale fluid from tjieii’ 

loaves, in the first place, for their own bene t. But various important 
secondary effects follow from this process. One of these is maintaining a 
suitable portion of humidity in the air. Not only do they attract and con- 
dense the moisture suspended in tho air, and borne by tho wind over the 
earth’s surface, whicii, falling from their leavos, keeps the ground below 
moist and cool ; but they can, by means of their roots, pump it up from a 
very considerable depth, and, raising it into tho atmosphere, diffuse it over 
the face of tho country. Trees, by tho transpiration from their leaves * 
surround themselves with an atmosphere, constantly cold and moist. They 
also shelter the soil from tho direct action of the sun, and thus prevent 

<* Profuasor Roylc hal been engrossed with the Exhibition and his other duties. Capt. Baird 
Smith has been employed on duty abroad, and Capt. Strachey was digesting his own Hima- 
layan researches for the press. 

i In drawing up the Report, it was necessary to alter and compress the language of the 
original ducumenti*; but care has been taken to givi»the opinions of the authors as nearly iu 
ihi^r own words as possible.— 11. C. 

U 
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evaporation of the water famished by mins " In this way, as Humboldt 
states, the forests contribute to the copiousness of streams. 

The question as between the maintenance and removal of forests appears 
to us to be a question of compensations. Wherever the progress of popu- 
lation requires that eveiy portion of the soil bo made to yield its quota of 
human food, there the destraction of forests is to be desired^ and the disad- 
vantages to which want of wood for social and general purposes may lead 
must be compensated for, as they doubtless will be, by the- ingenuity which 
is bom of necessity. But there are loc^alities in nearly all countries to 
which the tide of population can never flow, but where tlie forests can 
flourish, and where it ought to be maintained. «To tropical countries, the 
pres^ation of the springs which feed the rivers, on which the fertility of the 
land and the prosperity of the people are so essentially dependent, is of the 
greatest importance. Those springs rise in the mountain regions where 
forests prevail, anh it is to such regions that a protective agency should be 
extended, for there can bo but little doubt that the entire removal of wood 
leads to the diminution of water. In a single sentence, wo would say that 
where human exigences, whether for subsistence or forliealtli, require the 
destruction of forests, let them be destroyed : but where neither life nor 
health is concerned, then let a wise system of preservation be introduced 
and acted upon. 

The planting of such trees as are desirable from the fruit which they 
afford, or grateful from the shade which they yield, is an act which has been 
hold jin high esteem in eastern countries, especially India, from very early 
times. The eastern appreciation of the luxury of shade led to the banks of 
the canals, constructed by the Mahommedan emperors, being planted, and 
the waysides of the imperial roads being lined with trees of various kinds ; 
in the Suiinud of the Emperor Akbar, it is directed, that on both sides of 
the canal down to Hissar, trees of every description both for shade and blossom, 
be planted so as to make it like the canal under the tree in Paradise ; and 
that, the sweet flavour of the rare fruits may reach the mouth of every one, 
and that from those luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers calling them 
to rest in the cities where their every want will be supplied.”* 

But the planting of trees for timber seems to have been neglected there, as 
*it has been in most other countries, until modem times. This is no doubt 
owing to self-sown forests being more tlum sufficient to supply all the wants 
of man in the earlier states of society. As population and civilisation are 
advanced, such forests are looked upon rather as impedin^nts to agriculture, 
than as sources of wealth, and the means of removing trees are more thought 
of than the readiest modes of propagation, or how they should be treated so 
as to produce the best timber in the shortest time, ^d in the fullest 
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quantity that the ground ig capable of bearing, and so managed that it may 
yield some profit even while the timber is growing.^ 

British India is so extensive an empire, so diversified in soil and climate, 
as well as in natural and agricultural products, that it is iiupbssible to pre- 
dicate anything respecting it generally ; that which is descriptive of one 
part, is not necessarily applicable to another. Thus some parts are covered 
with primaeval forests, as the mountainous coasts of Canara and Malabar, the 
country surrounding the Neilgherries, the Tenasserim Provinces, much of 
Central India, the base of the Himalayan Mountains from Assam up to the 
banks of the Ganges, as it issues from the bills, and beyond it : while other 
parts are not only bare (f trees, but oven of vegetation of any kind, as the 
deserts which run parallel with the Indus, and stretch more or less into the 
interior of India. The North-western Provinces, as well as many parts of 
Die I*eniusula of India, are generally bare of timber-trees, as are also the 
highly cultivated Southern Provinces of Bengal. But in most parts of India 
clumps of trees may be seen by the traveller in every direction in which he 
can look. This is owing to the Indian practice of emboworing every village 
in a clump or to]ib of trees, generally of the Mango, but frequently the 
Bur, Poopul, Tamarind, &c.,arc found, some yielding fruit, others grateful for 
their sliadc, aud some yielding fodder for elephants and camels. In the 
neighbourhood of every village also may be seen tracts of jungle, more or 
less extensive, which by some are accounted so much waste land. They are 
often composed of long grass, or of low shrubs, as the Bhdk and wild Jujube, 
with a few trees intermixed, as therBabool aud Seriss. These tracts, though 
disfiguring the rich appearance of a cultivated country, are far from useless, 
as they form the only pastures which the natives possess for their cattle, as 
well as their whole source of supply for firewood, and whatever timber 
may he required for the building of their huts or t.he making of their agri- 
cultural implements. 

From the niiml>or and extent of the forests aud jungles of India, it might 
he inferred that timber was abundant in all parts, not only for homo con- 
sumption, but that a supply might bo obtained for foreign commerce : this is 
far from being the cose. Thongli forest lands are extensive, their contents 
in accessible situations arc not of a nature, or sufficiently abundant, to 
supply oven the ordinary demands. In India, as in, other long inhabited 
and early civilized countries, the parts best adapted for agricultural purposes 
liavo long been cleared of jungle. The forests lying nearest to the inha- 
bited tracts were first stript of their timber, and as no precautions have been 
taken to replace the old trees, a gradual diminution ha^ boon obsarvod in tlie 
supply of timber, which has consequently increased in price (as may bo seen 

e Tho aubsUncoeof tbo above and followiag paragraphs is extracted from a valuable MS. 
Ilegwrt of Dr« Hoyle on the advautages of increased planting in certain disuicts of India. 
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in the GoTemment eontraote titr buildings and the CommisAiriat outlay for 
firewood), not solely from actual deficiency, but because timber is only ob- 
tainable from less accessible situations, with considerable increase of labour 
and expense. * 

As the principal cities, where the greatest demand for timber exists are in 
the centre of cult\vated tracts, so are they necessarily remote from the forests 
from which they require wood, either for the construction of houses and 
machineiy for ship-building, or other purposes. Hence a commerce in 
timber has long been established in India. Calcutta and the cities situated 
on the Ganges are supplied with timber grown in the forests which skirt the 
foot of the Himalayan Mountains, from Assam t^thc banks of the Jumna. 
These supplies are floated on rafts down the numerous feeders of the Ganges, 
whict forms the great artery of the plains of India, But this is not sufii- 
cient for the consumption of Calcutta, as considerable quantities are im- 
ported from the Burman Empire. In the same way there is an insufficient 
supply for the Madras Presidency, which is made up by importing timber 
from Ceylon. 

Bombay has long been celebrated for the building of sh5>s with teak-wood, 
supplied from the forests of Malabar and Canara, whence timber seems al- 
ways to have been exported even to Arabia and Persia. 

Looking at the extent of India, and reading of its interminable jungles, it 
may seem a work of supererogation to talk of the deficiency of timber, or of 
the necessity of protecting its forests. Timber to be valuable must bo of the 
proper kind, of the proper age, and at proper distances, that is, inaccessible 
situations.* As might have been expected, from continual drains being made 
on these forests, without adequate measures having been adopted to keep up 
the supply, a continued and increasing deficiency has been experienced in 
fdl parts of India, which has frequently attracted the attention of the Indian 
and Home Governments, so that in the Bombay Presidency numerous reports 
have been made on the state of the teak forests, and measures adopted for their 
improvement, without as yet much benefit. 

In the Madras Presidency steps have at different times been taken to 
encourage planting, as in the time of Dr. Anderson ; and lately we Itave seen 
the Madras-Govemment applying annually to Bengal for the seeds of Saul 
and Sissoo, for plantinjg in Madras. These have been very successfully intro- 
duced and acclimated in the territories of Mysore and other southern pro- 
vinces. In a letter from Capt. Onslow to Dr. Cleghom, dated Shemogah, 
21st July, 1847, that intelligent officer writes in reference to a plantation on 
the banks qf the Toombudra,— “ I have never seen any vegetation so won- 
derful M that of the Sissoo : last year’s seedlings are ^most too large to 
transplant. «lt would be a pity to allow the monsoon to pass over without 
putting in more seed.” ,The A\ahogany fSwistenia Maho§ani)f a tree of 
great value and beauty, lias been introduced successfully into the Calcu^ 
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Botanic Gardens, and a few specimens are thfiving at Madras an^in Mysore, 
giving promise of its being nearly equal to the finest varieties from the Hon- 
duras. Specimens of furniture prepared by Dr. Wallich from trees grown 
at Calcutta are now in the museum at the India House. * 

Dr. Wallich was despatched in 1825 to the Upper Provinces, in order 
to inquire into and watch over the extensive forests of die empir^ which 
were found to be undergoing most wasteful and rapid decay. Three MS. 
volumes of reports and proceedings, with two original maps of the route 
taken by Dr. Wallich and Captain Satchwoll, were placed by the Supreme 
Government with the Agricultural and Horticultural Society informa- 
tion and deposiV* These volumes contain the labours of a body of public 
officers, which, under the denomination of** The Plantation Committee,” 
originated under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings and con- 
tinued in existence six years. The records of its proceedings, as contained 
in these volumes, extend over 1070 pages of manuscript. They contain much 
and most valuable, indeed generally unknown information, bearing on tho 
great practical measure of forest cultivation, the Sissoo localities in par- 
ticular ; and ever^ effort should be made to rescue this information from 
oblivion. The late Dr. Spry, Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, was desired to undertake the examination of these records, 
and favour the Society with a report upon their contents. He devoted much 
time to this duty, and reported in July. 1841, that the really valuable part of 
those papers might be condensed into a small-sixed volume of about 250 pages. 
The work of condensation, that is the compilation, so as to avoid the official 
forms in which the information is introduced, that the matter may bo brought 
into a continuous form, will necessarily be great and require that some 
specific allowance be made for its performance. The carrying out of this 
proposal was committed to Dr. Spry, and ha^ his life been prolonged, would 
have been executed by him. We regret that tne fulfilment of his intentions 
lias not devolved upon any of his fiiends, considering the importance of 
giving publicity to such valuable information, and we still think the matter 
deserving of recommendation to Government. Dr. Wallich has borne testi- 
mony to the value of the information, and stated that if the undertaking bo 
sanctioned, he would be most happy and willing to give his valuable assist- 
ance in the work of publication. ^ 

**The reports of Dr. Wallich are particularly valuable respecting tho 
natural forests, both of those within tho British territories in India, and also 
those of the neighbouring powers. In his visit to the Turai, or low and 
moist forest-land skirting the base of tho Himalayas, he particularly recom- 
mends a vast extent of forest-land in Oude, situated on the east side of tho 
Kowreala river, as holding out the prospect of very valuable supplies, pro- 
vided that means aro adopted for preventing wanton destruction, and of 
ijlowing the young plants to grow up and supply tho place of those which 
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are cut down. Among the fordbts in our own provinces, Dr. Wallioh adrerts 
particularly to those occupying the Islands of the (^gra^ commonly called 
Chaudnee Choke. He represents them as extremely important, and in every 
way deserving' of being preserved for the exclusive use of the Government, and 
espcidally of being emancipated from the destructive depredations which are 
annually commitW. The 8 is 800 and Saul forests of the Deyra Doon are 
also recommended to be preserved for the use of the service, though from 
these tlie facility of transportation is represented as not equal to that from 
the other quarters previously mentioned. But they are nevertheless as im* 
portant for the stations in the north-west of India as the forests of Otide 
and Gorukpore arc for those in the south. As considerable deficiencies of 
timber, at least of those kinds usually employed, such as Saul and Sissoo, 
besides Bamboos, had been experienced, and as the deficiency every day in- 
creased, Dr. Wallich was induced to recommend that Government should 
interfere in the management of the forests ; for the natives, from their ex- 
tremely injudicious mode of felling forests, cut and carry away all that arc 
oaiply accessible, both young and old plants, without planting any tiling new 
in their place, or encouraging the growth of the young sdbdlings. Another 
great defect in the native mode of managing timber, is their total neglect of 
any regular system of seasoning timber ever being seasoned by them 
at all, depends upon the proprietor not having been able to sell it.’* — I{oyle*it 
Prod. R^itources of India, p. 189. 

The glory of the Malabar and Tenasserim forests is their teak, the vast 
importance of which is becoming daily more known and appreciated ; the 
timber indeed has been long prized. Bontius described the tree under the 
name of Quereus Indica^ though except as regards the timber, it has no re- 
semblance to the Oak. lHuede has given an accurate representation of 
Tectona prandU, and refers to the teak forests of Malabar in these terms 
(Hort. Malab., iv. t. 27) “ Crescit ubique in Malabar, at pnesertim in pro- 
vincia Calicolan (Calicut) obi integral sylvoi ingentiura harum arborum, 
reperiuntur.* * * Lignum vero hujus arboris qncrcino ligno hand absimile, 
operi fabrili accommodum, atque nanpigis ad navium fabricam in usu est : 
sed in aqnis (prsosertim dulsibus) teredini facile obnoxium.’’ 

It will be shown that those large forests, supplying tho finest sort of teak, 
had fallen long ago into a deplorable state, both old and young trees having 
been indiscriminately cut down, without regard to future supply. 

^This work of destruction,” according to John £dye. Esq., (As, Soc. 
Journ, ii.), ^ is conducted by a company of Parsee merchants, who take a cer- 
tain number pf the natives from Mangalore at the proper soason for felling, 
and, without considoration for the future, cut all sorts of poon-spars, saplings 
as well as large trees, to tho great injury of the forests. There were hun- 
dreds of small spars from five nine inches diameter, and thirty-five to 
seventy-five feet long, actually decaying on the beach at Mangalore at tl^ 
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time 1 was there ; from which circumetance in the course of a fowryeara these 
Taluable forests must be exhausted. The whole of this trade is in the hands 
of a combined party of these people^ .who never fail to take advantage of any 
particular demand that may occur.” * 

In Wight’s * Illustrations,’ vol. ii., just received, he remarks,--" The tim- 
ber of the Teetona grandis is about the most highly esteeihed iu India, that 
of nearly all otker trees is spoken of as jungle-wood and inferior. Time does 
not now permit, otherwise some remarks might liave been offered on the 
subject of the preservation of the teak forests, and the recent fearful waste 
and destruction of that valuable, 1 had almost said invaluable, tree in all our 
teak forests, without a single step being taken either to keep up the stock 
or preserve young trees from the ruthless hands of contractors and others 
licensed to cut teak timber. Measures are now, I believe, in progress to 
arrest the ruinous destruction that has for some years been going on, and it 
is hoped that the Directors will succeed in their object ; otherwise the stock 
in hand will soon be exhausted.” 

The following extract is from a private letter of Dr. Macfarlane, ^e 
Zillah Surgeon, Afhngalore 

" For the Oauara forests, I can testify from personal observation as late 
as December, 1849, that Goomroe clearing was being carried on to a most 
destructive extent in those tracts surrounding the falls of Gaiivsoopah. As 
far as 1 could get any information on the subject from Lieut. Walker of the 
Engineers, who is employed in the district of Canara, and with whom 1 
visited an extensive Cooiuree inclosure near the Deva-munny Ghaut, no 
check seems to be exercised over the forest population iu this respect. 
Lieut. Walker’s description to me was, that the jungle people ringed the 
trees to kill the large ones, took the branches and made a fence against wild 
animals, burnt as much as they could, and tb^u took one or two crops of 
millet (or ragee) out of the soil, going over to another tract and repeating 
the same practice. All around in that primeval forest, thousands of acres 
were, or had been, evidently under Coomree^ the largo timber-trees de- 
stroyed, the spaces left blank in the forest, and in all these Coomrec spaces 
that had again been left to nature, I could not help remarking that wild 
plantains invariably sprang up in myriads.” 

The extensive forests of teak mentioned by Buchanan in his * Journey 
through Mysore in 1800,’ have well nigh disappeared, as will be seen by the 
detaib in the following Report - 

" Nuggur Division, Superintendent’s Office, Shemonga, 
6th May, 1847. ^ 

" To the Secretary to the Commissioner of the Government of the 
Territories of the Bigah of Mysore. 

" Sir,— In connection with the subject pf my letter of the 11th March 
lyt, there is another, unquestionably of g^at importance, now occupying the 
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attention of the Government of India, and which 1 am confident will at onco 
engage the attention of the Commissioner, — 1 allude to the conservation of 
the forests as regards timber, the value of which might with care and atten- 
tion be made very important in Nuggur. From want of these, nearly all the 
fine teak and other timber which once fiourished on the banks of the Toonga 
and lihudra rivers have disappeared, and the Government has derived but 

c 

very little benefit from it. 

2. Vast quantities of various kinds of timber are yearly carried down the 
Toongabhadra river to the open country, by people who pay a small sum to 
the farmer of the forests for tlio privilege of cutting it. In the .months of 
August and September these people tako down hundreds of fioats made of 
bamboos loaded with timber. Teak, black-wood* and ebony are forbid to 
be cut ; but 1 am well assured that these prohibited timbers are taken away 
in great quantities every year ; we have no means whatever of preventing it. 

" 3. The forests are rented yearly to the highest bidder ; the renters, hold- 
ing their farms for a year only, have no interest in preserving the forests ; on 
t]|^contrary, their interests are best served by their destruction. They make 
their profits by taxing the timber-cutters and Coomri cultivators ; therefore 
the more jungle there is cut, the greater are their profits. The consequence 
of this indiscriminate cutting is the total disappearance of teak in localities 
where it formerly abounded, especially in the vicinity of the river Toonga. 
Buchanan in his * Journey,^ says at vol. iii., p. 287, * Here (i,e. between Toer- 
thully and Mundagudda in the Cowledroog Talook), were many fine teak 
trees, more indeed than I have ever seen in any one place. They might bo 
of value could they be floated down the Toonga to the Krishna, and so to 
the sea.’ This is after he had seen the Soonda and other fine forests in Canara. 
When at the same place in February last 1 saw no teak, and I saw none the 
whole length of the river as far as Mundagudda. 

** 4. There is some teak remaining in the forests near Mundagudda about 
twenty miles from this, but it is fast disappearing, and in a few years there 
will be none within the reach of the river. Teak is occasionally cut on 
account of Government, brought to Shemoga, and sold ; but it does not bring 
a good price. The average amount of sale for the last five years is Com- 
pany’s rupees 181-6, as is shown in the accompanying statement, which 
exhibits also the average of each item of revenue, the produce of the forests 
for the same time, and a total average of Canteroy pags. 1,168-5, or Com- 
pany’s rupees 3,397-4-2 annually. 

‘*5. This is all the revenue that the magnificent forests of Xuggur are made 
to yield by ^he present system, which is fraught with mischief. There is no 
preservation of the timber that stands, nor encouragement of the growth of 
young trees ; and at the present rate of destruction there can be no doubt 
that in a few years there will be ;io valuable timber left in places from which 
it can be carried away. 
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G. But this is by no means the only evil : Coomri cultivation i^ mischiev- 
ous in various ways. The following are some of the most prominent objec* 
lions to it. It causes the most rapid destruction of the forests, which, it is 
a well-aBccrtaincd fact, lessons the quantity of rain and moisthre, and must 
thus, in the course of no very long time, seriously affect the cultivation and 
prosperity of the country. The cultivation of the Mulna^^ is solely de- 
pendent on rain (there being no irrigation,) and requires abundance of it. 
The people of the Muliiaad begin already to remark that there is a diminu- 
tion of rain : and I think it highly probable that it is attributable to the va^t 
extent of Coomri clearings all over the country, but especially along the crest 
of the (ihauts. Looking over Canara, immense tracts of Coomri arc to be 
seen as far as the eyo can reach. Some weeks ago 1 went down the^ new 
Ghaut leading from Huuuaur, above the Ghauts, to Colloor in Canara, and 
was much struck with the immense extent of Coomri. 1 saw tens of thou- 
sands of acres cleared on the hills. Tho new pass is six miles long, and is en- 
tirely through clearing, where not a single forcst-treo is left standing. In these 
clearings, tho j)riiiia*val forest, with all its beautiful timber and valuable p| 0 - 
ductious, has givcif place to a thick scrub of noxious weeds and bi'amblcs. 
containing nothing useful. It may bo supposed that clearing the forest would 
make the, country more healthy, and so it would if the clearing were more 
jicriuaucnt ; hut tho forest is now destroyed only to bo replaced by a thick 
jungle of rank vegetation, still more unhealthy than tho forest, which being 
open below, admits of circulation of air ; but tho scrub is a dense mass of 
vegetation, and from bottom to top it is about twenty feet high. But however 
this may be, I think it is a question worthy of serious attention, whether the 
present unlimited destruction of the forest shall be allowed to continue, risk- 
ing the diiiiiniition of rain, the effect of which would extend over tho whole 
of the southern part of the peninsula, and perhr ^ s occasion most disastrous 
consequences. 

** 7. More inland, Coonirce cultivation is destructive of much sandal-wcod. 
llicrc is now a case under inquiry in the Shikarpoor Talook, in which eighty 
trees have been destroyed. The average value of a sandal-wood tree is from 
five to fifteen rupees. In the coffee districts this system is very objectionable. 
Coffee will not grow in a Coomri clearing, the soil having been exhausted, 
and the fires in tho neighbourhood of plantations endanger it. Tho Coomri 
cutters would be much better oniployod in the plantations. Upon a repre- 
sentation of these objections, 1 forbid Coomri in the Chickmoogloor Talook 
some months ago. 

“8. Tills cultivation has great attraction to tho lower classes o& cultivators 
and labourers ; it leads numbers from the cultivation of the berizlands, and 
thus directly injures the revenue, and produces in tliose who take to it law- 
less and vagabond habits. Along the Ghavts the Coomri cultivators, when 
not engaged in their cultivation, employ themsclvos in smuggling, which the 
* i. c. Rain- Country. 


R 
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rleariiigs and their knowledge of the country greatly facilitato. fn the Mn1 
iiaad a trifling rent is paid to the forest-renter. In tlic open Talooks a low- 
rent is paid directly to Government. In either case the payment of it is often 
evaded by those who have clearings in remote and inaccessible parts, wdiere 
they are not easily discovered. The cultivation is of the radi.*.st and simplest 
mode. The trees are felled in January and February, and allowed to remain 
in the ground till the next season, wdicn they are burnt. The oartli U not 
turned at all, and the seed, ragee, castor-oil, or dludl,^ thrown broad-rast 
upon the a.shes among the stump.s. The cr-ps thus pni.lueed are alwavs 
abundant. Formerly ilio practice was to tak* . . Jy one crof>. and h ave tli<* 
clearing, which allowed tbostinnO' to !n»ot uit again, and the .^riinc .‘sput 
wouI\l bear cultivation again after IVom twelve* to twenty years. Hut of l:»* 
the practice of repeating the proees.s the -econd war b g. w n up. 'J'iu. 
.viarne clearing will bear cultivation again after from twoUe to twenty year-; ; 
when it has been cultivated for only one season the stuipps of the tiee.s ^bo^^fc 
out again if only once cut and burnt ; but if this h done a second year, they 
perish, root and braneh, and the spot is ever after productive of notliiiig but 
scrub, ^die .«oil has-been totally exhrusted, and ; rtxRice ni>thh»gr 
weeds. It is probo’’^* thi.« practice, which did nut U)rmer’ t, that, ha." 
caused .sucli extciwive destruction of the forc.‘«t. 

“b. CooTuri coltivation i.s therefore directl; injurious to the »'(^venue ; it 
has a demoralizing effect upon a guat number of ^ ’pie, and is in * 11 rrspe<*t- 
objectionable, except under cuo circumsianccj* explained in tiie fidlowing 
p r.iffrapb. The renting .system i.s unproductive of rev mr !.:id ile trm 
of the forests ; 1 am therefore of opinion that it o glit to be abolished, 
the forests should be kejit in the hands o. (lovcrniiK it and preserved, 
that Coomri should be altogether forbidden, except under strict supervi 
and the orders of the superintendent. 

“ 10. There are some parts of the count 'y where clearing the jungle niigi.t 
be done with great advantage in many ways. A’hcre arc extensive ranges 'f 
jungle composed of bamboo and stunted ViCCs, wlficli arc quite unproductive 
and the clearing of which I would encourage. The , opic miglit be tau'*^ 
to clear and cultivate i land in a way which would not be. de.st ni. 
its powers. There are immense ranges of this kind of jungle betw e 
nioogloor and Uelalryandroog, and in tho Luckwolly Talook, to tlic we ' 
the llababooden Hills, which produce^ nothinj^ whatever, and arc very 
healthy. In other parts, more to the oast, there are similar jungles, wiii^di 
produce sandal- wood. In these, Coomri could be allowed, care being t Icon 
of the sandH-wood. It is along tho Ghauts where I think Coomri is particu- 
larly objectionable ; there the fore.st8 are composed of tine timber-trees, hold 
many valuable productions, and are perfectly healthy ; and it is there where 
the formation of rain would be most affected by clearing the forest. 


Eleusine corocana, Ricinus Commutiis and Cujanus indicut. 
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“ J 1 . To brini? out tho value of the forests, not only should that whicli exists 
he preserved, but eonsidcring the vast importance of its timber, teak should 
he planted, as i? done in other parts of India. Hearing of the successful 
jdaiiting of teak in Malabar, I applied to Mr. CJoriolly, the ccfllector, for in- 
form:) lion, and ho 1 m.s been kind enough to Bciid me a tneinoramlum of his 
nirthod of planting, 'A’liioh he tolls mo is most successful ; 1 arn conlident that 
Uio ■<aiue could he done in many parts of Nuggur, in the most favourable 
jjo.dtion' 'ong tin; 1 auks of fhe Tooiiga and l^hudra riv(?rs, where teak grows 
spontanouiiflly, an'’ where, frov the facility of transportation aftbrded by the 
riv.'r, it would bocniu' v( ry valuable. 1 annex a copy of the memorandum I 

eoivv ‘‘»om Mr. t oiioliy. 1 have collected a quantity of tcak-sceds, 

:iiui 1 r ehiiim under* ak- t.* raise <eedliug.N here, which 1 p»'rposo to 
pl:n.o:i, x])<‘rinioi alofifr tl inks of tlic Toonga, between Shemoga 
' I ." hi.'pidda, u '.OTc formerly tnk grow Iargf3 and abundantly. 

' . .S!i(»uUi tilt? coiuinlsaioiicr sanction my proposal to jircscrvo the forests 
ai v plantati-ni.*, of teak, it will be necessary to keep up a small cstablish- 
i-.eux.. 1\ haps the foll(l^'ing would he sufficient for the present One 
I'are O’ b‘ nuufi’s pc^ month, and twelve Carnatties on rupees. It is 

•h'-ii dne ,.()t only t** ^ .anl • ung trees, but to facilitate the grow’th of the 
sjK'maneoU'^ « b) rUaHug aivay obstructions. lJuelianan remark;* on 

..11 ' ,M I. * '!h .urn p.iriurraph that I have quoted above, ‘ I know of no 

j. \e; lI.ui w uldm ^wci better for rearing a teak foro.st than the bunks o^‘ 
tow IVoug.'ij >vhep -lo.^c to the river there is much oxcellcut soil, which is 
cou.Hbhu'ed 11 ' u.M-h Srt, . 1 ' there arc on the spot many fine teak-tre(\s. All that 
wouhl lie required 'v »ulu ]»< to eradicate the trees of less value, whioli i 'vtd* 
upon as *i nece.s.T.ai' v step t'* j/i jcure any considerable quantity of teak in a 
well regulated goverument. This remark is perfectly applicable to the loca- 
lity I have in Aiew, which is twenty miles low ^ down the river than the 
ph«cc he alluded to. * 

“ I have, Ac., 

(Signed) “ W. C. Onslow , StiperinUudenl 
“ ' 'Hu? depredations of wood-cutterKS seem to have siitfcrcd no cheek until 
the lust year, and I fear the means taken aro stih very in.'^ufficiciit to prevent 
iiuli^crimi»:ate havoc. To give you .some ul(?a of the wasti of valuable and 
ornai v utul timber in thi.s country, I will just mention what 1 discovered at 
Jlyuiabad. I was in >vMnt of light-coloured wood for pieture-frames, and 
.tpidied to the regimental contractor : what w’as my surprise to find that 
eveii third or fourth login his great store of firewood was most beautiful 
satin-wood of large size ! Only imagine tho victuals of a whole raiment, not 
to say of a large community, being cooked with satin-wood ! Qii this fact 
lieeoming known, applicants for tho satin-wood became niimorous. 1 con- 
sider it nearly tqual to tho bird’s-oye maple^or ornamental work. 

♦ Hakv£v, in iUerist^* 
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In the following extract of a letter from Dr. Wight to Dr. Cloghoni, 
dated Coimbatore, 3rd April, 1851, it is well obserYed,— “ As to the destruc- 
tion of forests, it appears to mo that theiH} can be but ono opinion on the 
subject, and that is, that it is most injurious to the welfare of any country, 
but especially of a tropical one, and ought upon no account to be tolerated, 
except whore the* ground they occupied can bo turned to bettor account, and 
even the entiro denudation should be avoided. I am not yet prepared to 
admit that trees have the property of attracting rain-clouds, and thdreby iii- 
creosing the quantity of rain that falls ; but there can l)e no doubt that they 
increase the rotentiveness of the soil, and moreover keep it in an open 
absorbent state, so that in place of the rain running off a scorched and baked 
soil as fast as it falls to tho earth, it is absorbed and gradually given out by 
springs. I am not prepared to go so far as to say, that forests, especially on 
high hills, have not the effect of attracting rain-cloudi!, but I am quite sure that 
if they, to ever so small an extent have that property, tho benetit is augmented 
a hundred-fold by their property of maintaining an open absorbent soil. 

On this ground it is that 1 should like to seo this country extensively 
planted, especi^ly on all the elevated lands, because Water absorbed in 
elevated grounds forms springs in tho low ones : you truly say, that short- 
sighted folly has already done much mischief, and tlic ryots have suffered 
to an immense amount. This is most true, hut the difficulty is to put the 
saddle upon tho right horse. Who has done the mischief i 

“ ’Within about fifty miles of the spot whence I write, a tract of country has 
been cleared ; the result is that the inhabitants are now so much distressed 
for the want of w’ater, that they contemplate leaving the country, their wells 
being all dry. On inquiry, it does not appear that tho rains have fallen be- 
low the usual average, but notwithstanding, tho country has become so dry 
that wells no longer provide a sufficient supply of water. 

“ Majol? Cotton, from whom I have tho information, attributes it to the rain 
running off the baked soil as fast as it ffUls, in place of sinking into the earth 
and feeding springs. The subject is now attracting attention, and doubtless 
before long it will bo ascertained whethor forest has the effect of augmenting 
the fall of rain, or whether it results from the increased capacity of tho soil 
for moisture. If the former, it is to be hoped that extonsive plantation's ill 
be had recourse to as a means of equalizing the monsoons ; and if tho latter, 
that it will bo adopted as a means of retaining the water that falls from the 
clouds.” 

Concerning tho vast forests on tho opposite sido of tho Bay of Bengal, tho 
principal observers, so far as wc can learn, have been Wallich, Heifer 
Griffith, Blunden, Seppings, and O’Kiley. 

Dr. Heifer, who has written a Boport on the Tenasseriro Provinces, speaks 
of tho Teak as furnishing ono of tho greatest riches of tho country, and being 
tho foundation of all those improvements which have followed our acquk i- 
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tioji of it. He informs us that many trees perish by bad managonfent ; that 
many trees which arc killed arc not found subsequently lit for use ; that they 
arc siiftcrcd to decay, and generate a host of insects, which attack good 
trees before they are seasoned, and that much timber is wantonly destroyed. 
** The same negligence of the natives which reigns throughout the country, 
with regard to wanton destruction of the forests by lire, extends equally to 
Uuik forests : and T saw extensive tracts utterly destroyed, because it was 
the pleasure of some wild Korean to fix his abode in the vicinity, and for this 
pur {>080 to clear the jungle by burning all down. 

As teak is a valuable article in general, and it may be safely asserted, 
hitherto the only one to which Moulmein owes its daily increasing prosperity, 
the preservation of teak forests should be the principal care of government.’^ 

The following observations are extracted from a paper by Mr. d’Kiley, in 
a recent number of the ‘Journal of the Indian Archipelago:’ — “ At the 
head of the vegetable productions of spontaneous growth of these provinces, 
the Teak of its extensive forests holds the most prominent place ; forming as 
it does, the only staple article of commerce that has as yet undergone any 
degree of dcvelopn^ont, and upon which the interests of the of Moulmein 
have arisen, and steadily progressed to their present scale of mportanco. 

“Many obstacles oppose themselves to the attainment of an accurate 
knowledge of the actual resources of the teak localities ; the most important, 
and the only insuperable one, being the excessive unheal thiuess of the forests, 
which possess an atmosphere loaded with malaria, and fraught with fever to 
all persons unused to its baleful intlucucc. Since the demand for teak- 
timber for the homo market has been created, it will bo apparent from the 
following statement of the exports from 1840 to 1S4S, that the quantity to 
bo obtained is fully equal to the demand for it ; and this is more evident from 
the circumstance of there being at the presort time a stock of rough logs 
equal to 15,000 tons of converted timber, which has not yet passo^lke gene- 
ral department, the absence of a demand preventing the holders from paying 
the duty upon it. 

Exports of teak-timher for the years from 1840 to 1848 inclusive. 


1840 4,052 tons. 

1841 0,300 „ 

1842 11,487 „ 

1843 10,528 „ 

1844 14,245 „ 

1845 13,360 „ 

1846 16,708 ^ „ 

1847 11,250 „ 

1848 18,000 „ 


To which mayihc added 3,415 tons appropriated to ship andliousc-building, 
aofl other purposes, giving a value, at tho rate of 40 rupees per ton, of 
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Company’s rupees 869,800, as an annual amount derivable from this com- 
mcrcial staple of Mouliiiein.* * * * For the due encouragement of the tim* 
her trade in the iirst instance it was deemed advisable to grant licences to cut 
teak within i*ertain ill-defined limits to parties connected with the trade of 
the place, which teak, on its arrival from the forests, was subjected to a 
certain rate of duty. 

« For the preservation of the forests, certain terms were demanded by 
(iovernnient from the holders of licenses, to the cfbict that trees bcdt\w a 
standard size were to bo left, and for each full-sized tree felled, a stated 
immlK'r of young trees were to be planted, the latter from experiment 
having been found to he iiiipi’actieahle. W'ith so frail a tenure, it might 
have been anticipated that the holders of such licenses, perhaps without any 
large amount of capital available for forest purposes, would endeavour to 
realize the largest possible amount of benefit at the least po>sible outlay, mih- 
oat referonca to the ultimate productions of the forests ; bonce the system of 
sub-lctting supervened, as being the most congenial means to the end ; and 
the result of such measure has been the working of the forests by iJurmcse, 
who receive a^advance on a contract to pay to the hol&er of the cutting- 
license the halfof the timber on its arrival in Moulmein. To the Baino cause 
must be assigned the reckless destruction of pro]>erty, which has become a 
in the extraction of the timber from these forests. Many of the trees 
being of the largest size, ami admirably adapted for ships’ masts, are for the 
sake of convenience and expedition in their transport to Moulmcm, cut into 
lengths of more manageable dimeiioionSjKay from fifteen to twenty cubits, and 
in this form of log depreciate the value of the original spar to onc-fenl/i of 
the amount it would have realized as a ship’s mast ! No cxcuso can be ad- 
mitted in extenuation of this effective process of working the forests ; the 
most powerful and effective animal pow'cr, in the shape of elephants, (which 
are in g^lftral use in the forest work i, is abundant and cheap, and if to that 
power the simplest b^uropean mechanical appliances were systematically 
applied with ordinary skill and iiiaungcment, the IlritisU navy might bo 
masted from the teak forests of these provinces. 

Whether it be found expedient to reserve the forests as a govornmeut 
property exclusively, or on tlic other hand, granting right of property in per- 
petuity to the holders of forest licenses on certain well defined terms, and 
thereby enlist their pecuniary interest in the preservation of the tree, and 
improvement of their grants,— whether either of the foregoing form the basis 
of the ultimate measures of Government, it must be evident that in the 
establishmci^t of a well-organized system of Administration, instead of the 
present obviously defective one, permanent good must result. 

** The subject of teak-timber has claimed the attentiuu of several public 
journals of late, in consequence pf some disclosures made in Uio procooditigs 
of the Government dock-yard of liumbay, and all are unanimous in dircctUig 
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attention to it as a most important commodity, demanding the mo.<^ stringent 
legi«i1ation to secure supplies for the future from the British possessions 
equal to the growing demand for it, as a staple, thus noticed by the *■ Friend 
of India’ : — ‘ The amazing durability, we might almost say indestructibility 
of teak, renders it not only one of the most valuable, but the most valuable 
wuud^ in a climate like that of India, where the elements of decay are so 
numerous and powerful, ivhcrc dampness brings on rapid corruption, and 
tlie W'bite ant devours without scruple.’ 

** The principal trees of Tenasscriiu arc the following, some of them classed 
by Dr. Wallich in his notice of the forests of these provinces : — 

1. Anan. 6. Kouk Ivmoo. 

2. Thengan, Ifopea odoraia, 7. Fadouk, J^tarocarjms. 

.*1. Pcengado, Acacia. 8. Thcet Kha. 

4. Bambwai. 9. Toiing Baing. 

T). Viiuiahf Jjaffer.<ttTftrmia. 10. Yin dick, “ a bastard Ebony.” 

** "J’ho foregoing are the rno.^t generally known woods of the forcst-s in-cora- 
imui use with the natives, but to them might be added a list of forty or fifty 
others more or lo.'ss u.seful, which require but a careful examination to reveal 
some quality that may render them of serviceable application. Of the remain^ 
ing forest trees and sliruhs which possess valuable properties, the following 
are those most adapted to a demand for European con.suniption ; but owing 
to that absence of commercial enterprise already noticed, arc at the present 
inomeiit all excluded from the list of exports in Great Britain. 

Dyes. 

8apan-wood Crrsalpinio Sa2)a7i I'eni-yeit. 

Jack-wood Arlocarpus intepi l/olia .... i’emgnay. 

Ked-dyo Morinda cftrifolm Ncepatsay. 

“ Of trees and plants possessing odoriferous properties those forcing ai ti- 
des of trade are as follows ; — 

Native Name. 

Knrrawa .Laurus Sassafras Sassafras. 

Keiiamet Santalum Bastard Sandal- wood. 

Thee-Kye-bo •.Lanrus C. ..Wild Cinnamon, 

Akyan A very fragrant and a very scarce wood, of high value 

with the natives. 

The oil-producing trees arc — 

Ten-n^’cng and Eiiig ; Ijoth of the class Dipterooarpus, and 

Tlieet-Tyeo, producing the black varnish peculiar to the IWrman terri- 
tory, and of which the lacquered ware in general use is made . 

** The Tavoy province, from the largo number of wood oil-trees found in 
its forests, supf>lics the whole of the proviiwies with materials made from the 

&c. 
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The other known forest productions, which in quantities would form a 
valuable acquisition to the exports of these provinces, are,— 

Gamboge, produce of Tha-nahtan, Garcinia diptica. 

Camphor, „ Blumea. 

Balsam toln. 

CardamWs. 

^ The trees producing both Gamboge and Balsom tola, arc unequally 
dispersed through the jungles, and arc comparatively scarce ; the gamboge 
predominates, and might afford a considerable quantity of the article, did the 
knowledge of its value and the process of collccfcijig it exist wiUi the Karens ; 
the tree however is felled indiscriminately w'ith the rest of tlio forest in the 
annual clearings for n})laiid paddy, and vegetable plantations, and an article 
which forms a prominent item in the rich exports from Siam, is on this side 
of the border range utterly neglected and destroyed. 

“ The most common weed which springs up after the fires of the new 
clearings in the jungle, is that which produces the camphor ; of it.<( abun- 
dance it is scarcely necessary to remark, that it is, next to grass, in excess of 
all other spontaneous vegetable life, and with proper ai^})lianccs in the ma- 
nufacture of the salt (its property,) might be rendered useful as an article of 
commerceV* 

The probable effects on the cliniato of Penang, of tho continued dcstrnc- 
tion of the hill jungles of that island, arc ably stated by J. 8. Logan, Ksq., 
in the same journal (vol. ii., p. d mf), “ It was remarked that the whole 
of tho eastern front of tlic range (in l^enang) has within a few years boon 
denuded of its forest ; the greater part of it is too steep for any permanent 
cultivation, and in all probability, after the fecundity of the fresh soil, ci]- 
riched by the ashes of the trees has boon exhausted, it will be abandoned by 
tho Chinese squatters. It was not here alone that 1 was surprised to see the 
rapid progress which squatters and Chinese eharcoal-burncrs have made in 
destroying the jungles in the hills during tho last two yours. In Singapore, 
the present zealous Governor (Col. Buttorworth) has in an enlightened spirit, 
akin to that which has for some time characterized tho Government of India 
in reference to the same subject, prohibited the further destruction 

of forests on tho summits of hills. Kepresentations have often been made to 
tho local authorities at Penang, urging tho necessity of reserving tho jungles 
on tho summits and higher slopes, but hitherto without effect. Tho reply 
has been, if the forests are of so much importance as the agriculturists insist, 
they must have a certain value to them, and tlioy are at liberty to purchase 
any tract tkey choose. But it is impracticable for the holders of lafld to 
unite in making such a purchase ; and were it at all practicable, tho majority, 
from ignorance and selfishness, would refuse to contribute. But Climate 

• Mr. O’Riley, “ Vegetable Productrons of Tenaascrira.*' PrCvin, Joum. Ind. Archipcl^ 
Feb. 1850. 
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from injury is 6ne of the 
duties of Government. In Germany and France there are especial laws for the 
protection and extension of forests.* It is not necessary to cite Humboldt or 
boussingault to prove the great influence in tropical regions oT forests, and 
especially mountain forests, in attracting and condensing clouds, dimininhing 
local temperature and increasing humidity. But if the foirest had no other 
effect than to protect the clay soil of the mountains from the action of tho sun’s 
rays, this ought alono to he sufficient to secure their careful preservation. It 
is in this soil that the waters which supply all the streams of the island, and 
which percolate downwards to the lower lands, arc enclosed. These moun- 
tains are, in fact, great natural reservoirs, elevated in mid-air, and exposing 
the most extended surfaces possible, which are covered to a small depth with 
a sponge of porous decomposed rock, for the absorption and retention of 
water. In ordinary seasons, when there is a considerable fall of rain, the im- 
portance of preventing the contents of these reservoirs from being dissipated 
may not be so obvious : but it may now be considered a well-established fact 
that the Eastern Archipelago is subject to periodical droughts, although tho 
laws of their recuri*encc are not yet ascertained. That such droughts will 
again and again happen, and arc in fact tho settled coarse of nature, admits 
of no question. 

** Nature, when loft to herself, provides a compensatory influence in tho 
dense leafy forests ; but if these are consigned to destruction, every successive 
drought will prove more baneful than tho preceding. Unless Government 
will reserve at least the steeper mountain tracts, which are not adapted for 
permanent culture, there is nothing visionary in apprehension, for it has 
been realized in other localities, that in some prolonged droughts, after tho 
naked sides of the hills have been exposed to the direct heat of tho sun, every 
stream in tho island will be dried up, and .iversal aridity ensue. Tho 
great extent to which the mainland of Penang has been shorn of its forests, 
would of itself produce an urgent necessity for a stop being at once put to a 
war with nature, which must entail severe calamities for the future. In those 
mountains in Greece which have been deprived of their forests, the springs 
have disappeared. In other parts of the globe the same consequence has 
followed. The sultry atmosphere and dreadful droughts of tho Cape do 
Verd Islands are owing to the destruotion of the forests. In large districts 
of IndiUj climate and irrigation have rapidly deteriorated from a similar 

• They have the same in all the lu^ion States, So far back as 1475 the subject attracted 
the attention of the famous Venetian CouncU of X>, by which a law was passed on the 7 th of 
January of that year, regulating in great detail the clearance of llie forests on terr® y?r*iio. 
The mountain forests especially were protected^ judicious regufatiuns, which were renewed 
from time to time down to the very year of the tfRinction of tho old republics. Tuscany and 
the Pontifical governments were equally provident.— ¥dro««ca Ragionata di McngoUi,p. ;i2I. 
etiSSq, 


S 
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cause, and the GoTernmcnt having become fully impvewed with the necessity 
of respecting the stubborn facts of nature, every means have been used to 
avert and remedy the mischief. Forests which bad been so easily and 
thoughtlessly cut down have at great cost been restored. 

We extract the following very interesting results of tree plantations, show- 
ing tliat they may be self-supporting, from an article in the Calcutta RsvUw 
(No- 23), by Captain li. Baird Smith, Bengal Engineers : 

" The formation of plantations early occupied the attention of the British 
Superintendents of the Western Jumna Canal. Something was done by Cap- 
tains Blano and Tickell, but it was loft to Colonel Colvin to proceed systemati- 
cally in this useful duty. An allowance originally of 2,000 rupees, afterwards 
increased to 3,000 rupees per annum, was allotted to the plantations, and 
they have been spread over all parts of the canals to which water could 
reach. The trees planted are chiefly the Sissu, the Toon, the Kirkur, the 
Cirrus, the Saul, and the Teak, all furnishing wood of value for economical 
purposes. The revenue derived from the plantations, although not large, 
has more than covered all expenditure upon them ; and their ultimate value 
will be very considerable. The details of the kind, number, and estimated 
present value of the trees on the 30th April, 1847, are shown below : — 


Kikur, ('Vachellia/arncsianaJ 91,520 

Bombus ('Bambusa, var. sp.^ 4,420 

Jamun Jumbos, > .. .. 6,914 

Kutchna (7>*aubenia,^ •• .. 1,771 

Mangos ('A/ an^i/era incii€a,J** •• 1,060 

Mulbeny ('Jlf onw, var. sp.^ 18,746 

Nim ("Melia AzadcrachfJ .. .. 7,126 

Cirrus (Acavia Sisroo,) . , . . 13,966 

Sissoo (Dalbergia Sisaoo,) 1,84,252 

Toon (Cedrila ioona,) • ; « • 35,487 

Sundry, 9,990 


Total, 3,75,252 


** The estimated value of these trees is 5,66,998-5-4 rupees, and the total 
expenditure by Government up to the present time amounts to only 27,363- 
5-7 rupees, or about one-fourth of the revenue derived from the plantations, 
as shown in the annexed statement : — 

Statement of Revenue from Sale of Wood, Gvaes, &e., from the Plan- 
tatione of the Western Jumna Canals : — * 

^ Hu PECS. RUPEES. 

1820- 21 635 11 0 j 1823-24 656 0 10 

1821- 22 1,180 9 ‘T j 1824-25 y. 545 7 7 

1822- 23 .... 741 f 11 i 


Carried over, 3,769 4* 8 
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Brought forward, 
1826-26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 y.... 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 

ia36-36 .1 

1836-37 


3,759 4 8 


370 9 9 

1837-38 

713 13 11 

1838-39 

1,460 13 9 

1839-40 

1,289 8 8 

1640-41 

1,142 15 4 

1841-42 

1,265 4 8 

1842-43 

2,127 7 0 

1643-44 

2,651 2 11 

1844-45 

3,894 6 11 

1845-46 

3,682 2 10 

1846-47 

4,957 11 9 


2,245 6 0 



6,221 8 8 

6,171 4 2 

• 4,822 14 10 

6,481 6 0 

6,607 3 7 

6,766 12 2 

4,827 6 3 

5,149 11 1 

7,066 0 1 

» 10,167 10 4 


Grand total, 90,822 8 . 4 


** The plantations on the Eastern Jumna Canal were commenced simul- 
taneously with the canal itself, and havo been extended systematically from 
that period up to the pre.^ent time. The kinds and numbers of the trees in 
the Canal plantations are shown below 


Sissd .*• 

Cirrus.* * 
Kikur*. . 
Nim • . • 
Mulberry 
Bambus . 


. 209,870 

Lullow • • . 

. 8,058 

Teak .. 


Toon . • . 

• 6,799 

Sundry . 

. 9,306 


1,906 



2,774 

1,168 

15,967 

7,416 

Total, 2,91,754 


^*^he estimated yalue of the plantations is 1,46,793 rupees : and the total 
expense incurred by Goyemment in their formation up to April, 1847, is 
22,142-1-2 rupees, which sum, as will be seeik the following statement, 
has been nearly coycred by the sale of wood, &c., from the banks. 

Statement of Annual Revenue from Sale of Plantation Produce on 
the Eastern Jumna Canal : — 


1830-31 .. 


Bupecs. 

692 16 3 

1831-32 .. 

•••••• 

... 606 6 

2 

1832-33 .. 


.. 666 7 

74 

1833-34 .* 


.. 77311 

8 

1834-36 .. 

• • • • • a 

.. 815 15 


1836-36 .. 

• • • • • • 

.. 1,034 9 

4 

1836-37 .. 


.. 1,168 6 

2 

1837-38 .. 


.. 1,222 6 

2 

1838-39 .. 

..A*. 

1,073 9 

1 

18119-40, .. 



.. 1,282 8 

0 



Kupbes. 

1840-41 

.... 2,470 0 6 

1841-42 

1,645 3 5 

1842-43 

.... 1,940 7 6 

1843-44 

.... 1,413 12 9 

1844-45 ...... 

.... 1,704 1 11 

1845-46 

.... 1^726 11 1 

1846-47 

.... 1,844 on 


Grand total, 21,977 2 lOJ 
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addition to the plantations of forest-trees, grafted mango gardens 
iiave lately been established with the view of introducing a superior fruit 
into the country adjoining the canal. Of these gardens five are in existence, 
containing about 300 trees each, and being from three to five acres in extent i 
the result of their establishment has been very satisfactory ; and although 
only one of the number has yet arrived at maturity, they have proved very 
successful, the demand for grafts and fmit being much in excess of the means 
of supply. The native community, for whom they were chiefly intended, 
have shown their appreciation of them by purchasing a large number of 
grafts, and there is every probability that the intention of Government in 
sanctioning the project will be fully realized/’ 

The following observations, on the spread of tree-cultivation throughout 
the north- western provinces, are from the proceedings of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India, April lS4i : — 

“ The Hon. the president (Sir Edward Ryan) called attention to a subject 
which engaged much the consideration of parties interested in furthering the 
agricultural welfare in the provinces of Upper India. He alluded to the 
great want which was felt for a sufiiciency of timber-iErcos and firewood 
throughout the Azimghur, Jaunporc, part of the Bonares, the Dooab, Hohil- 
cund, and Delhi provinces, now that the manufacturitig energies of the people 
were becoming aroused by the increasing demand that there was for sugar. 
This Society (he stated) had a gold medal placed at its disposal by Mr. 
Tucker, for presentation to any individual who might raise the largest plan- 
tation of trees in the Agra presidency, so impressed was this gentleman of 
the necessity of some stops being taken to promote so important a measure. 

" In recommending more general attention to the subjoct of plantilfg in 
India, it is perhaps unnecessary, after detailing the foregoing facts, to dwell 
longer on what appears to be the absolute necessity of something being dono 
either by Government or by individuals for the preservation of old forests or 
the formation of new ones, whether this be immediately profitable or not, 
because so long a time is required to bring timl)er to perfection, that unless 
some means are adopted to provide for the future, so groat a dearth of timber 
will be experienced as to put a stop to construction of all kinds, that is to 
almost every thing required for civilized life, or to force the Government and 
natives of India to import timber at any sacrifice, even when there are abun- 
dant tracts of unprofitable land, which might have been occupied by valuable 
timber, and which would have yielded yearly some returns long before the 
trees were fit to cut down. In India, not only would the thinnings and 
prunings of forests be required for all the purposes for which those are sold 
in Europe, but a constant demand and profitable sale must always give value 
to even the smallest fragment of wood in a country where it is the universal 
fuel for daily cooking the food oC millions, as well as for im|^arting warmth 
in the nold-wcathcr months, and required also for all tlie chemical art#in 
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which Iioat is nooesaaty, some of wliich, as the preparation of sbgar and of 
indigo^ are performed on tho very farraa where the plants are grown. Tho 
leaves also of many trees are employed as fodder for elephants, camels, and 
in the Himalayas even for goats, sheep and horned cattle, ^hey are col- 
lected also when dry for fuel, and are preferred, I believe, for some fires, as 
those for heatipg ovens ; but their more legitimate employment, of being al- 
lowed to enrich the soil becomes neglected?^— JWSS. cit, 

^ Another object 1 would particularly call attention to, is the felling of 
timber at tho proper season when the sap is at rest. It requires no botanist 
to point out when this is to be done ; although the leaves do not fall off in 
India, as in more temperate climates, it is impossible to find any difficulty 
in deciding, from tho appearance of the tree, when the time for foiling has 
arrived. When the sap is rising the leaves are generally somewhat soft and 
l>crfcct ; when it is at rest, the leaves are harder, and, in India, almost always 
corroded by insects. In consequence of tho facility of barking a tree when 
the sap is rising, oaks aro often felled at this season in England, always with 
disadvantage to the timber ; and this same facility of barking is too often an 
inducement to the renters of forests in India to fell timber at improper 
periods of the year.’* — (Capt. Munro on the Timber Trees of Bengal, in 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. XI. new series, page 1.) 

It is not only in affording indigenous woods of wonderful variety, serving 
all the purposes to which timber is applied, that the Indian forests claim our 
attentive coiiBideratioii. In them Nature presents to us other sources of 
wealth, which under judicious management may yield a considerable incrcaso 
to present revenue. Gums, drugs, dyes, resins abound, as gutta-percha,' 
caomcliouc, kino, gamboge, camphor, daramcr, pinoy, varnish, wood-oil, 
with many other products not sufficiently known or appreciated, but which, 
as the light of European science penetrates t icse partially explored regions, 
will be applied to many useful purposes in the arts and sciences. 

The Isonandra ffutta floarished for centuries in its native jungles exuding 
its juico only to be received by the soil, before tho discovery was made that 
gutta-percha was suited for such an infinite number of applications (tho pro- 
perties of the other species remain to be examined), and the geographical 
limits of the Taban-tree have yet to be ascertained. To urge the necessity 
of exorcising careful vigilance in protecting the trees whence so valuable a 
product is derived, will perhaps appear unnecessary, but we know that even 
their admitted financial value has not been sufficient to protect them from 
thoughtless waste, but the contrary, as has been illustrated by various writers 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. * 

The recent discovery of the source of East Indian kino, by Dr. Boyle,* 
tho researches of Dr. Christison as to tho new varieties of gamboge, and 
the various investigations of Dr. Poroira,* aro instances of interesting and 
* Hhamaccutical Journal, Ma;, 1H46,, i>. 500. 
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important adTances in the medical botany of the Indian foreste. The abund- 
ance of PUroearpus marsupium OTcr the continent oflndia^ producing the 
kino, and the occurrence of Garcinia pkloria and eUiptieay yielding the 
gamboge, botk in Cooz^g and Burmah, lead to the conolueion that much re- 
mains to be done in developing the pharmaceutic resources of these forests. 

Wo are assured by the Rev. Mr. Mason,* Mr. O’Riley, and other ob- 
servers, that the gamboge-trees (Gareinia eUiptiea ) ore dispersed through 
the forests of Burmah in such numbers as to afford a considerable quantity 
of the exudation, did the knowledge of its value, and the process of preparing 
it exist with the natives (Kareans). The tree, however, is felled indiscrimi- 
nately with the rest of the forest in the annual clearings which take place, 
and ^he ^ticle, which forms a prominent item in the rich exports from 
Siam, is on the eastern side of the border range utterly neglected and des- 
troyed. 

*^The districts where the Burmese gamboge is produced are nearly in the 
same latitude with Cambodia, where the eommeroial gamboge of Siam is 
known to bo collected ; the two localities are even at no great geographical 
distance from each other, and hence a strong presumption arises that the 
tree of Burmah is the same with the unknown gamboge-tree of Siam.”4: 

The Coorg or Wynaad gamboge-tree has an extensive range ; we havo 
seen it along all the higher parts of the Malabar Ghauts for fully 120 milos 
from North to South, and in some parts it is very abundant ; yet the produce 
for the most part is made little use of, and the tree is considered of so small 
value, that we have seen the supports and scaffolding of bridges, &.C., entirely 
composed of the stems of Garcinia pictoria, though from the valuab^b- 
servations of Dr. Christison, this gamboge may be advantageously appUW to 
any use to which the gamboge of Siam is habitually put. We are glad to 
learn that it is now becoming much used as a pigmont§ ; and as the exudation 
may be obtained in large quantity, it may be introduced equally to European 
trade, when once the natives learn how to collect it in a state of purity, and 
make it up in homogeneous masses, in imitation of pipe gamboge, the finest 
Siam variety. 

The names of the trees producing gamboge and kino should be added to 
the list of trees protected from indiscriminate destruction, which list, so far 
as we know, is at present limited to the Teak, Ebony, Black-wood and Sandal- 
wood. 

* Journal of tbo Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
t Journal of Indian Archipelago, 
t Christian, in Pharmaceutical Journal (or August, 1S4S. 

t In illustration of the variety of indigenous pigments, we may state that one of our number 
(Dr. Cleghom), finding his colour-box becoming exhausted, was enabled to supply all bis deii- 
cioncies,- without difficulty, from the natural products of the surrounding forest, including 
yellow from Garcinia pkioria, blue from various spedSs of Indigo/era t tea and purple from 
otdenldUha umbellata, *' Popplay Cbttkkay" ( VenMago and Vtiica iaccifera, 
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Many other trees should no doubt be added to this list. In the present 
state of our knowledge, howeTer, we shall not venture to refer to any except 
the oil-yielding trees, of which the commercial importance cannot bo over- 
rated, and to which comparatively little attention has yet been*paid. In the 
limits of a report like the present, we can only indicate in a cursory manner 
the names of the more important and best known trees df this class. We 
may especially allude to the different species of Bassia, Stillingia sebefera 
(tallow-tree of China), Valeria Indiea, which, filim the high melting-point 
of their oils or fats, have a peculiar importance frotn tlioir use in tho mami- 
facture of candles, and from their being capable of replacing animal fats for 
ether purposes. Of those trees which yield fluid oils, Calophgllum inophyU 
lum^ Aleurites trilobat and Pongamia glabra, may be particularly mentioned 
( hough various others possessed of equally valuable properties woulj pro- 
bably bo discovered by a more careful examination of those forests). The 
demand for oils in European commerce has been steadily on the increase 
for some years past, and the quantities consumed are now so large that these 
and the other oleaginous products of tropical climates must sooner or later 
ac( 2 Uire cunsi Jei*ab!te commercial importance, and render the preservation of 
tho plants which yield them deserving the attention of Government, not so 
much from their present importance, as from the value which they are likely 
soon to acquire. 

We have alluded to gutta-percha ; its brief but remarkable history was 
lately detailed in an overland journal. The history of gutta-purcha or gutta~ 
taban, is brief but not uneventful. Previously to 1844 the very name of 
gutta-purcha was unknown to European commerce. In that year two cwts.* 
of fl were shipped experimentally from Singapore. The exportation of 
gutta-peroha from that port rose in 1845 to ISO piculs (the picul is 133J lbs.) 
in 1846 to 1364, in 1847 to 920G, in the first .ven mouths of 1848 to 6,768 
piculs. In the first four and half years of the trado 21,.698 piculs of gutta- 
percha, valued at 274,100 dollars, wore shipped at Singapore, tho whole of 
which was sent to England, with the exception of 15 piculs to Mauritius, 470 
to tho Continont of Europe, and 922 to the United States. 

But this rapid growth of the now trade conveys only a faint idea of the 
commotion it created among the native inhabitants of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The jungles of Johore were the scene of the earliest gatherings, and 
they were soon ransacked in every direction by parties of Malays and Chi- 
nese, wliile the indigenous population gave thoinselves up to the search with 
unanimity and zeal. The Tamungong, with the usual policy of Oriental 
governors, declared tho precious gum a government monopoly .» He appro- 
priated the greater part of the profits, and still left the Malays enough to 
stimulate them to pursue the quest, and to gain from 100 to 400 per cent, 
for themselvoE^on what they procured frcrni the aborigines. The Tamun- 
gong, not satisfied with buying at his own price all that was coUeeted by 
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private enterprise, sent out numerous parties of from 10 to 100 persons, and 
employed whole tribes of hereditary serfs in the quest of gutta-percha. 

This organized body of gum-hunters spread itself like a cloud of locusts 
over the whole of Joliore, peninsular and insular. They crossed the frontier 
into Liuga, but there the Sultan was not long in discovering the new value 
that had been conferred upon his jungles, lie confiscated the greater part 
of what had been collected by the interlopers, and in emulation of the 
Tamungong, declared ffuttk-percha or putta-taban a royalty. Tlie knowledge 
of the article, stirring the avidity of gatherers, gradually spread from Singa- 
pore northward as far as Penang, southward along the East coast of Sumatra, 
to Java, eastward to Borneo, where it was found at Bnirie, Sarawak and 
Potianak on the West coast, at Iveti and Passir on the East. The imports 
of gutta-percha into Singapore from the Ist of January to the 12th of July 
1S4S, according to their gcograpliical distribution, were from the Malay 
peninsula 598 piculs, from the Johorc Archipelago l,2d9, from Sumatra l,0d(), 
jgjrom Batavia 19, from Borneo 55. The price at Singapoi-c was originally 
S dollars per picul ; it rose to 24, and fell about the middle of li>lS to 13. 
In the course of 34 years 270,000 taban -trees were fcllch in order to get at 
the gum, and nothing has been done to replace them. — Express. 

We cannot help adverting in this place to the superb series of Indian tim- 
bers in the Exhibition, and also the very extensive collections of woods iu the 
East India House ; the former contain large contributions from tho Northern 
Circars, Coimbatore, Assam, Arrakan and Malabar. The I^st Indian Mu- 
seum contains a collection of 1 17 specimens sent by Dr. Roxburgh, 100 from 
Java by Dr. Uorsfield, and 456 from Dr. Wallich, who gave tho duplicates 
of his collection to the Society of Arts, of which they published a lii^ in 
their Transactions, Vol. xlviii. p. 439, and for Which they awarded tho gold 
Isis medal. These sufiiciently illustrate tho great variety and great import- 
ance of the timber-trees of India, of which tho following are the kinds chiefiy 
used. Much useful information will be found in Holtznppfel’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Woods used iu Turnery, to which notes have been added hy 
Dr. Roylo.’* 

Timher^Trses of India, 


Botanical Names. Natural Orders. 

Tectona grandis, Teak Vcrbcnaccic, 

Gmelina arborea, „ 

Hemigymnia Macleodii, .. .. .. .. „ 

Vitex arborea, „ 

Premntr hircina, •. «. „ 

ilavescens, „ 


* 1 havo here to expreaa regret that my approaching departure for India preventi me 
from giving to complete « list at I ooolU with, gnd entering at length upoK details regarding 
the economic uiet of tome to wbioh I paid contiderablc attention in India. * 
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Botanical Names. iSTatural Orders. 

Cedrus Deodara, * • Pinacess. 

Cupressus torulosa, s> 

Diospyros Molanoxylon, EbenAcero. 

Pterocarpus marsnpium^ Kino-tree, . . . • Fabaceso. 


santalinus, . . . . . . . • „ 

Dalbei^ia Sissoo, „ 

latifolia, Blackwood, „ 

Acacia arabica, Babool, „ 

catechu, . . . • • . . . * . . ^ 

speciosa, . . . • „ 

sundra, n 

— — Serifisa, . . „ 

Vachellia famesiana, •• „ 


Vaticarobusta, .. DipterooarpacesB. 

Calophyllum, Peon, Graroiniacese, 

Heritiera minor, Stercaliace&s. 

Tamarix. .. •• .. .. .. Tamaricacess. . 

tihododendron arboroum, .. .. .. Ericaceas. 

Nauclca cordifolia, Cinchonacesc. 

Bymeiiodictyon ezcelsum, 

Buxus emarginatufit Box, . • . . . * . . Euphorbiacese. . 

Grewia elastica. Tiliacese. 

Berrya ammonilla, . • • « 

Quercus dilatata, • • Quorcaooss. 

t^edrela Toona, Cedrelacea). 

Chloroxyloii Swietenia, Satin-wood, . . . . 

Santalum album. Sandal-wood, .. .. .. „ 

' Swietenia Mahogani, Mahogany, . • . . „ 

Soymida febrifugdf „ 

Chickrussia tabularis, „* 

Lagerstromia, Lythraceso. 

Terminalia tomentosa, Gombretacoo). 

Belerica, „ 

Catappa, „ 

Conocarpus lafifolia, » 


Artocarpus integrifolia. Jack, •• Artocarpacese. 

The general conclusions which appear to the Committee to be warranted, 
by the various statements of fact and opinion as given in their dleport, are 
summed up as follows : — 

1. That over large portions of the Indian Empire, there is at present an 
almost unoonti^lled destruction of the indigenous forests in progress, from 
the careless habits of the native population. 


T 
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2. That in Malabar, Tenasserim, and Setnde, where supervision is exer- 
cised, considerable improvement has already taken place. 

3. That these improvements may be extended by a rigid enforcement of 
the present regulations and the enactment of additional provisions of the fol- 
lowing character ; viz., careful maintenance of the forests by the plantation 
of seedlings in ^lace of mature trees removed, nurseries being established 
in the immediate neighbourhood, — prohibition of cutting until trees are well- 
grown, with rare and special exceptions for peculiar purposes. In cases of 
tr.'ees yielding gums, resins or other valuable products, that greater care be 
taken in tapping or notching the trees, most serious damage at present 
resulting from neglect in this operation. 

4. That especial attention should bo given to the preservation and main- 
tenance of the forests occupying tracts unsuited for culture, whether by 
reason of altitude or peculiarities of physical structure, 

5. That in a country to which the maintenance of its water supplies is of 

C ch extreme importance, the indiscriminate clearance of forests around the 
salities whence those supplies are derived U greatly to be deprecated . 

6. That as much local ignorance prevails as to the nuUber and nature of 
valuable forest products, measures should bo taken to supply, through the 
officers in charge, Information calculated to diminish such ignorance . 

7. That as much information which may bo of practical utility is con- 
tained, in the Manuscript Reports and Proceedings of the late Plantation 
Committee,’’ it is desirable that the same should, if practicable, be abstracted 
and given to tho public. 

To show the sources whence the information has been derived, tho 
Committee annex the following statement of authorities ’ 

♦ 

I, On the general qnestion of Indian Forests 
Dr. Roxburgh : In Flora Indica, on properties of dliTorent Timber Trdes 
of India. 

Dr. Wallicii : Reports connected with Natural Forests of the Empire, and 
Proceedings of Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 

Dr. Royle : Productive Resources of India. Passim. 

MS. Report on Plantations. 

On the Sources of East India Kino. Pharmaceutical Journ. April, 1846. 
Capt. Munro : Timber Trees of Bengal. Journ. As, ^e. Seng, 

Dr. E. G. Balfour : Effects of Trees on Climate and Productiveness. 
Madras Journ, 8c. 


II, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

Dr. Gibson : Various Report8/)n the above. < 

Dr. A. Tumbull Christie : Jameton^s New PbUosophiml Journal, 
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Mr. J. Edye : Malabar l^orests. Journ, As, Soe. II. 

Capt. Throshie : On the Timber of Malabar, MS. 

Dr. D. Macfarlane : Private Correspondenee. 

III. Travancore. 

General Cullen : On the influence of Forests on Climate. ^Madras Journ, 

Sc„ mo. 


IV, Mysore. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton : Journey through Mysore. 1801. Passim, 

Dr. Christisou : On Gamboge, a Vegetable product of the Mysore Forests 
Pharm, Journ,, Aug. 1846. 

.Capt. Onslow : Report on Forests of Nuggur, MS. 

C. J. Smith, Es( 2. : On Effects of Trees on Climate. Madras Journ. Sc., 
1850. 

Dr. II. Cloghorn : Hedge Plants of India. Ann. Nat. Hist.^ 2nd series, 
vol vi. Also MSS. 

V. Coimbatore and Neilgherries. 

Dr. Wight : Private Correspondence and Neilgherry Plants. 

VI. Tenassorim. 

Dr. Wallich : Various MSS. very valuable. 

Dr, Heifer : Reports on Tenasaerim Provinces. Journ. Asiat, iSoc., Bengal. 
Mr. Bundoll : Reports, MS. 

Mr. Seppings : Reports, MS. 

Mr. O’Riley: Vegetable Productions of Tenassorim Prov. Journ. Indi. 
ArchipeL, Feb, 1850. 

Col. Tremcnheere : Reports on Teak Forests, MS. 

VII. Penang and Singapore. 

J. 8. Logan, Esq. : Climatio Effects of Destruction of Forests in Penang. 
Journ. Ind, Archipel, Vol. ii. p. 634, 

VIII. North-Western Provinces. 

Dr. J. Forbes B%lo: Illustrations of Himalayan Botany. 

Colonel Cautley : Report on Forests Dejrah Dhoon, MS. 

Mr. Tucker : Proceedings of Agric. Soc. of India. 

Captain Baird Smith : Agriculture Resources of the Punjai^b. Canals 
of Irrigation in the N. W. Provinces (Plantations). Calcut llevme^ No. ix 
Captain R. Straohey : Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal. 

Dr. Joseph B. Hooker : Notes of Ezeun^ion from Darjeeling to Sikkim 
ineloum. Asiat., Bengal.' 
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APPENDIX. 

In 1847 ths Court of Directors sent a despatch to the Supreme GoToni- 
ment, requesting the attention of the authorities to the effect of trees on the 
climate and productiveness of a country or district. On receiving this com- 
munication^ the Madras Government directed a circular t6 thIKr revenue 
officers, requesting them to forward any of the required information in their 
power, and several valuable reports were accordingly received in reply, some 
of which we annex as follows : ~ 

General Cullen, Besident of Travanoore There cannot perhaps be a 
more beautiful illustration of the effect of mountain cliains in arresting and 
condensing the vapour, than the generally luxuriant forests whicli clothe the 
eastern as well as the western ghauts, but which cease almost immediately on 
quitting those ohains. The forests on the oast coast as might be expected, 
are less lofty and luxuriant ^lian those in Malabar, not only from the fall of 
rain on the east coast being only half tliatof Malabar, but also because 
they are in general double the distance from the sea, tlx. chief source of all 
vapour. 

** There can of coarse be little question as to the effect forests must have 
during a great part of the year, in preventing the dissipation of the super- 
ficial moisture, but 1 should doubt if that circumstance can have much in- 
fiuence on the supply of water from springs. The effect of the sun’s rays 
on the earth, even when fully exposed to them, is sensible to but a very 
inconsiderable depth from the surface, and not at all so far as the subsidence 
of the water forming springs. The copiousness of springs must be influenced 
so much by a variety of other causes as to render the effect of forests hardly 
appreciable. The vicinity to elevated table-lands and mountains and hills, 
the nature of the rocks, and inclination of the strata, the general slope of 
the country, the absorbent qualities of the soil, &c., must all* have the 
most important influence. At Trevandrum, even on eminences, the wells at 
a depilh of forty feet from the surface rise occasionally several feet with a 
fall of rain of only the same number of inches, and within two or three days 
after heavy falls. 

In the forests of this coast, and above the ghauts in the western parts of 
Mysore, Wynaad and Coorg, the trees are, 1 believe^lverywhere nearly 
destitute of leaves during the early part of the year, the driest and the hottest 
season ; so that even in forest tracts the earth is at that period exposed to 
nearly the full force of the sun’s rays. 

The long grass and low jungle are also generally burnt down in these 
months, and the general heqt and Shyness in passing through such tracts are 
frequently intolerable. The almost entire absence of moistpre and springs 
in forest tracts in the diy season is widl known. 
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" digtrict of Ernaad, in Malabar, formerly so celebrated 'for its teak 
forests, and still, 1 believe, with much forest of other kinds, is, I believe, for 
the most part a plain and nearly level, but in the hot season is like the other 
tracts I Jiave noticed, equally destitute of vegetation and mbisture, and 1 
speak of these facts from having, although many years ago, passed over all 
the tracts in question.” • 

Surgeon C. /. Smith, Bangalore In the Mulnaad and Cooi^ the quan- 
tity of rain that falls is very great ; and to what can we attribute this, but 
to the influence of the gliauts and liilly country inland, covered with dense 
jungles, which attract and retain the largest portion of the South-West Mon- 
soon ? Bellary, Seringapatam, and Octacamrund are nearly in the dfemo pa- 
rallel of longitude, but at different distances from the line of ghauts, and to, 
this circumstance we may attribute the difference in the falls of rain at these 
stations.” 

Assistant-Surgeon Balfour, in his notes on this subject, hks well remarked 
‘ that the observations of scientific men suppo|^ the belief that a mutual re- 
action goes on between these two physical agents, and that the presence of 
trees greatly add# to the supply of wa^er and feeds the running streams. 
Hie instance of a single district losing its supply of water on being cleared 
of forest, and regaining it again when restored to its original state, would not 
alone establish more than strong presumption that the clearing of the forest 
and the loss of rain* followed each other as cause and effect 5 but the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors, in their circular, mention that this is not 
uncommon in America. 

On the subject of springs, Assistant-Surgeon Balfour quotes from Jameson’s* 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ a very remarkable instance at Popayan in 
Peru, of a district losing its supply of water from the clearance of the forest ; 
— ** Two instances corroborative of the above 1 .*jive come under my own obser- 
vation, and happened to friends in different parts of the country engaged in 
ooffee-pUnting. The first happened in a range of hills South-East of Ban- 
galore, at a coffee plantation now called Glenmore, in the Debenaicottah 
talook of the Salem district. The proprietor, when preparing ground for a 
coffee garden, which was watered by an excellent spring, was warned by the 
natives not to clear away the trees in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
spring ; he disregarded their warning, cift down the trees, and lost his stream 
of water. The olier instance happened at the village of Hoolhully, about 
eight miles dbtant from the head of the new ghaut in Mungerabad ; I wrote 
to the gentleman to whom it occurred, who answered as follows The 
cutting down trees and clearing jungle on the sides of ravine^ in the close 
vicinity of springs, undoubtedly has a great effect in diminishing the quan- 
tity of water. I found it so in one or two instances in ravines I had cleared 
for planting >at one place where I had a pursery, which I used to water by 
timing a water-course from the spring, I found that since I cleared Up the 
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sides of the ravine in which the spring is (for planting), I have not anyljliing 
like the quantity of water I had before the shade was cleared. I presume 
this is to be accounted for by the increased action of the air and sun ; at any 
rate the natives about hero are of that opinion. 1 leave the cause, ^owever, 
to be settled by more scientific men than myself; tliat the effect is so, these 
is no doubt. A^vine close to the bungalo where there is a spring, a few 
years ago I cleared for planting, and found the water decrease in like manner ; 
but the cofiee-trees dying away, and the place being too small for a plan- 
tiftion, 1 did not renew them, but allowed the jungle to grow up again, since 
which the stream has nearly regained its former size.’ ** 

The Ihperintendent of Nuggar writes, " that springs of water shaded by 
trees, almost invariably dry up on the trees being cleared away. This has 
been observed on the Neilgherry Hills and many other woody districts.’’ In 
what way trees influence springs it is impossible to say ; that they do so 
seems to be established, as also that they condense and attract vapour. 

** This effect of trees in n]|jfigating the intensity of tropical heat, has also 
been alluded to by the present superintendent of forests in our western pre- 
sidency, who mentions that in the southern districts of (IVizerat the vicinity 
of the sea and the proximity of the mountain tracts covered with jungle, tend 
to render the climate more mild, and the temperature throughout the year 
more equable than is the case in the other parts of the province. Further in- 
land, and in the immediate vicinity of the hills, the heat is* greater, and in both 
situations the humid and loaded atmosphere in tlie S.W. Monsoon is often pain- 
fully felt, particularly at night. In the whole of this district rain falls in 
'greater quantities than to the northward ; in the jungle districts to the cast, 
the supply of rain is said never to fail in the driest of seasons, and it often 
falls there when none is apparent in the more open districts. 

It is in such tracts as these that rivers rise, for from the number, height, 
and comparative proximity of the hills to tho southward of the Tapfceo, wo 
might a priori^ suppose that the supply of water in that district would be 
abundant : and such is actually the case, as wo find in a breadth of fifty miles 
eight rivers, all containing water throughout tho year. Reasoning from those 
facts, we may also predicate the sort of country in which these rivers have 
their origin, viz. underlying hilly tracts abounding in rich soil, highly reten- 
tive of moistare, and rendered still more so by luxuriant jungle.” — Surgeon 
Gibeon in Tr. Bomb. Med. and Phya. Soe. Joum., pp. 37/41. 

Report from Dr. Oibeon, dated 0th March^ 1840.— In the collectorato 
comprising the South Conkan, under Bombay, since this tract has been 
denuded of forest, as it now has been to a great extent from the pressure of 
population, all the inhabitants concur in asserting that the springs have loft 
the uplands, that the climate has become greatly drier, the seasons more un- 
certain, and the land less fertilq. I believe that this can bopoonfinned by 
the testimony of the late collector Mr. Elphinstone, but indeed it is roost 
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apparent to a person travelling along that line of country, as 1 have just now 
been doing, mainly with the intention of remarking changes which have 
taken place in the interval of fifteen years, which period of time has elapsed 
since 1 visited that line of country before ; 1 have also understood that 
ofiects of a similar kind have been experienced at the Neilgherry Hills. A 
change of climate, similar to that now under contemplatioxf, is by no means 
limited in oxtoiTt to the mere district in which the clearing has taken place, 
hut its influence extends far inland. Take for example all the Southern and 
Western portion of the Dharwar Zillah. This fertile country abounds ki 
moisture, insomuch that it has been (though rather inaptly, 1 think) com- 
pared to the valley of tlie Mississippi; at all events American upland cotton 
grows there, which it will hardly do in other parts of the Bombay presidency. 
I think it is not too much to say, that much of this moisture depends on the 
wooded country forming its Western border, and that with the complete re- 
moval of this, the climate would greatly change. My own opinion is that 
in tho iiontbay presidency some cause of this l^nd has bad a great share in 
producing that irregularity of the rainy season which has of late years been 
so much comp I u of, as to diminished fertility of tho soil from the removal 
of l)elts of wooded country ; the rationale of this is most %vident.” 

(From thd NeporC of the British Association) for 1851. 


On the Occurrence of Palms and Bamhus, with Pines and other Forms 
considered Northern, at considerable elevations in the Himalaya. By 
Major Madden, H.E.I.C.S., F.tt.S.E*, M.R. Dublin Society.'^*^ 

Having resided for several years in the British portion of the Himalaya 
mountains, and more especially in the province .f Kemaon, which borders on 
tho Nepalese territories, I possessed opportunities for examining its botany, 
which up to that period had been investigated by native collectors only, and 
was thus enabled to determine tho western extension of a number of plants, 
the existence of which had hitherto been supposed to be limited by Nepal. 
Among these were several palms, on the distribution and association of which, 
and the inferences to be drawn therefrom, 1 propose to lay before the Botanical 
Society, a few facts for its consideration. 

1. Tho most common of these palms is one which Dr. Hoyle has designat- 
ed Phamix humilis, and which ho supposes may bo identical with Ph. acau- 
Its of Roxburgh, and which is probably a mere variety of Ph. sylvestris, tho 
wild dato tree of India, useless for its fruit, but yielding abundance of sap, 
which, in Bengal, is largely employed in the manufacture of sugar. Pheenix 
humilts occurs in great abundance and beauty in tho forest belt all along the 

* Read before tlie Botanical Society of Edinburgh,^ arch 10, 1653. JnH. ^ Mag, N, MM, 
Se^ «. I'ol, xi. 
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base of the mountains^ ap the warm Tallejs of the great rivers, and aeeends 
the mountains to 5,500 feet, being plentiful at that elevation in the vicinity 
of Almorah, the capital of the province, and in one or two instances which 
came under my observation reaching even a. thousand feet higher. In its 
dwarfed form, Phoenw humiU$ is found* at least as fur N. W. as the Sutliy 
river, and is the only one of the family which probably owing to the aridity 
of the climate, is to be met with in that region.*^ in several places in Ke- 
maon (Dwarahatfor instance) I noticed its arborescent state (Phoenix sylvoo- 
attaining the height of 40 to 50 feet at an elevation of 5,000 feet above 
the sea, surrounded at no great distance by extensive forests of Pinus longi- 
folia and Quorcus inoana, the Inferior limit of the former tree being about 
2,000 feet above the sea>level. 

2. Uarina ( W aUichia) oblongi/oliaf a very beautiful palm, first describ- 
ed by Mr. Griffith, and observed by him in Assam. This I found in abun- 
dance in the damp and very warm valleys of the Suijoo and Kalee rivers, 
near the Nepalese frontier at Burmdeo, and for many miles up the interior, 
but never ascending higher than 3,500 or 4,000 feet on the mountain sides, 
and only where the localities afforded abundance of shade ^d moisture. To 
the N, W. of the ^irovince it occurred in the Ilumouree Pass, and in the 
valleys below the recently formed station of Nynee Tal ; and still farther 
west, it just reaches the Patlee Doon, a valley in the S. £. of Gurhwal, 
beyond which a careful examination failed to detect anyAraco of it. This 
palm, the leaves of which bear a great resemblance to those of Carypha or 
Arenga, and affisrd a very durable thatch, forms dense thiclmts, and never 
attains the arborescent form. 

3. Chamofrops Khasyana (Griffith), of which a plant raised from seeds 
sent home in 1847 is before the Mooting, was first met with and described 
by Mr. Griffith in the Khasya (or Cosseeah) Hills between the plains of Ben- 
gal and the Burhampootra river. As tliis eminent botanist remarks, it 
comes very near Ch, Mariiana of Wallich, a native of Nepal, at 5ft00 feet 
elevation ; and further researches will, in my opinion, tend to the conclusion 

they are, in fact, one and the same species. 

Mr. Griffith’s desoription as detailed in the Calcutta * Journal of Natural 
History’ is appended, with a few observations of my own jto justify the opi- 
nion which I have formed of their identity. 

As defined by this botanist, ChamoBropB Khatsyana occurs in four locali- 
ties of Kemaon, besides anotiier (the Dhi\j mountain), where I was inform- 
ed on good native testimony of its presence in eensidexable quantities. 

* AdvaSeinI* to tbe N. W. lu>ira?er, in the Khybiur pest, end generally in the low, arid, 
monntainoua paitt of EaiUem .Afighanlitan and pelno^iBian, ,in 1)0^ latitude tS^-SS^ we 
find abundance of ChamoBropt Ritehiana^ Griffith, Sfafaerrye of tite Afghani, a dwarf epeoiei 
Beldam above fi«S feat high, and if no^ identicel wlthf eloeely eiliad to CAt humtiit, the only 
European palm fiourlshing in very nearly the oame UtUudaa, and <a a very liroilar climate.^ 
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Of these stations, the most remarkable for its elevation and the abundance 
and perfection of the palm is the Thakil niountaiii, named from it, an enormous 
mass of magnesian limestone reposing on clay-slate, in the eastern extremity 
of Komaon, its loftiest summits attaining the elevation of 8,^21 feet above 
Calcutta : the base of the mountain, as marked out by the deep gorges of the 
Surjoo and Kalcc rivers, only 1,500 feet above the sea, and occupied by a 
tropical vegetation, cannot be under sixty miles in circuit. The zone of 
Pinus lonxfifolia, which forms vast forests on its declivities,, extends verti- 
cally from 2,000 to about 7,000 feet ; the summits, for perhaps 400 feet, dre 
denuded of all arboreous vegetation, and exhibit, as usual in the Himalaya, 
bare tracts of mere rock,* or meadows of luxuriant grass (TUiaphis Royal, 
Arundinella hirmia, ike.), Ophelia, Gentiana, Saxifraga, Primula, &c. 
llclow these come the zone where flourish luxuriant forests of iluercus inca- 
na. lanala awH fioribunda, Acer, Ilex, Pavia, Rhododendron, Andromeda, 
Symplocos, Taxuii, Berber is, and other northern forms ; amidst these, in 
damp shady glens on the North and South-East, but chicly on the North- 
West exposure, the Champccrops is found in great numbers, forming clumps 
and rows, the trees rising from 30 to 50 feet high, each with its superb crown 
of largo flabelliform leaves, rattling loudly to the breeze. At 6 feet from the 
ground the stems are 2 feet in circumference, but become thicker above. 
The flowers appear in April and May, and the fruit, which is of a dark glossy 
blue, about half an inch long, ripens in October, and at the period of my 
visit (March 20, 1847,) lay strewed in abundance at the foot of the trees 
where large beds of snow remained unmclted, and where rich beds of Pri- 
mula dfiniiculafa were in full bloom. The lo^vest specimens observed were* 
at about 6,500 feet, but they reached their perfection in numbers and stature 
at 7,800, from which we may fairly infer, that h d circumstances been favour- 
able by the addition of some thousand foet to the altitude of tho mountain, 
they would have ascended considerably higher. But in the site actually oc- 
cupied by them, the mean annual temperature cannot bo under that of Lon- 
don, + and though the summer be very warm, snow generally covers tho 
ground from November till March. On the ascent of the mountain, Phoenix 
was abundant both in its dwarf and arboreous forms at 4,000 feet, while 
JIarina forms extensive thickets in the river valley at its base. 

Tho presence of Chamcerops at such an elevation has its parallel in Ameri- 
ca, where, on the Andes of Quindiu and Tolima, in about 4° North latitude, 
Jliimboldt discovered Ceroxylon Andicola at from 5,800 to 9,500 feet, asso- 
ciated with a genus of Baiiibusidaj ( Chusquea ), which, as we shall presently 

• 

* A iih.Tnomcnon, by the way, wliicli illustrates the prophecy in Micah, iii. 12. “ There- 
fore shall Zion for your sake lie plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the 
mountain of the house as the high place* of the forest,** 

1 Ch. Martiancehas proved perfectly hardy at 19^ Fahrenheit during the past winter. (Gar- 
(timers' ChroviclCf April 9, 1853, p. 980.) 


U 
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observe, has more than one representative in the Himalaya also. He also 
informs ns that on the western slope of Mexico, Corypha ilnlcis is inixed up 
in the forests of Pinits occUhntalis, 

Chanifprops Khasyana appears also to occur on Dhuj nioiintain, a few 
miles North-East of the Thakil ; on the Kalecmoouilco range between the 
rivers Raingunga and Gorec ; and in the valley of the Siirjoo near IJagesur. 
In the north-west of Kemaon I discovered dwarf specimens in two localities, 
viz. at the base of the Sutboonga mountain Soutli-East of the Gagur Pass, in 
very dense forest at 6,500 feet elevation ; and on the Gcrchoola, a spur of 
Bhutkot mountain, considerably further in the interior, and at about 8,000 
feet elevation. In neither of these stations could I find any exainples with 
stem? beyond a ft»ot or two high, and this circumstances as well xis the fact 
that inquiry and investigation failed to detect any trace of their extension to 
the North-West, leads me to conclude that these points form the limit of the 
species in longitude. I must add, however, that in a paper addressed to 
Baron von Humboldt, the late Dr. W. HofFmeister states that in the province 
of Gurhwal, on the descent from Dhunpoor to the Alacananda river (the 
main arm of the Gange.=^), he camo upon a forest of Pinus^lonyifrdia at G,8l)0 
feet ; ‘'and it is very remarkable that the Chamwrop.^ Mardana (Wallich) 
is here in immediate contact with it, some tall stems of that palm being 
even scattered in among the pines” (Travels in Ceylon and India, English 
Translation, p. 495). But in 1849 I went over this very ground, and on the 
most careful scrutiny no such trees were to bo seen or heard of ; and it is 
certain that in his letters written on or near the spot, as well as in the ‘ Sy- 
nopsis of Vegetation' (pp. 307, 507) for this very route, no palm is mentioned 
except Phmnijc hmniliSy which I myself also found to be common and occa- 
sionally arborescent ; and such I doubt not is what Dr. HofFmeister regally in- 
tended. I had the pleasure of meeting him at Simla the same year (1845) 
that ho made his journey, and being then engaged in some researches on the 
ConiferjB of the Himalaya, and having never then vi.sited Kemaon and South- 
East Gurhwal, he very kindly furnished me with some brief memoranda on 
their occurrence in those di.stricts ; and here too 1 find Phanh: huwUis 
alone mentioned in the locality specified. Hence I am justified in consider- 
ing the stations on Bhutkot and Sutboonga in Komaon, as the most westerly 
at which Chamcerops has hitherto been observed.* A species of Mum 
(plantain or banana) is indigenous and abundant at a considerable elevation 

^ A species of ChttTna'roptt, called Hemp Palm, has recently botn discovered by Mr, Fortune 
in the Northerly Provinces of China, Chekiang,and Klangnan, where the winters arc excessively 
cold. Plants sent to Kew in JMS have "braved unharmed, and unprotected by any sort of 
covering, the severe winter now passed, IH49-1W0 ” (Bot. Mag* March, 1850, quoted in Pro- 
ceedings of BoU Soc. May 13, J 852). 1 f this be Ch. Marliana, it proves the groat extension and 
hardiness of that species j if different,* it affords an additional corroboAtlon of the line el 
argument adopted in the text. • 
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(7,000 fcot) in tlic Eastern Himalaya North of Assam, and nearly to the same 
level in Sikkim : I have observed it only in one spot in Kemaon, the Bylch- 
lieeiia Pass, at about 4,000 foot elevation, and was told that it occurred much 
more abundantly at a short distance, in the valley of the KaleS ; but as 1 had 
not time to verify the report, it need uot bo more than thus briefly alluded 
to.* • 

There is however one more genus of the Monocotylcdones, and allied to the 
Palms, worthy of introduction here, from the very great elevation to which it 
reaches in the Himalaya, and from its affinity and resemblance to the trofii- 
cal genus Bamhusa ,• 1 allude to the genus Arundinaria of the section 
Bambusida^ of which at least four very distinct species occur in the Hima- 
laya, and which have been referred to a new genus f Tltamnocalamus J by 
iny friend Dr. Falconer. They are familiarly known to European rcs'idents 
in the mountains as the hill bamboo,” and to the mountaineers of Gurhwal 
as ihc “ Itingal,” altered to Ningala” in Kemaon. Of these, the lowest 
species in the vertical section is Arundinaria /u/ca^a, growing from 3,500 to 
8,500 feet, and, like the rest, forming extensive and close thickets. The se- 
cond is the AruvSinaria utilis of IVlr. Edgeworth, the Deo Ningala (or divine 
Ningala) of the natives, occuYring from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. The third is va- 
riously inuncd Geewasa, Purkha, Jhoomra, Suriira(Jiirboota in Nepal, where 
all these species are also found} ; 1 am not aware that this is yet described ; 
but its principal difference from the next is that the stems arc solitary, not 
in clumps : it occurs from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. The fourth species is the 
Tham, in Nepal Khaptur, also undescribed, at least unpublished, which has 
its zone from 8,500 to 11,500 feet ; only 500 feet, or less, below the inferior 
limit of the perpetual ice of the glaciers, with the second and third species 
occupying nearly the entire zone of all the coniferous trees of the Himalaya, 
Pinas lontfi/olia excepted, which is below tb( i.f The most useful and re- 
markable of the four is Arundinaria vtiliit, which grows in fine clumps of 
many slender stems, from 20 to 40 feet high, extremely durable and-applicd 
to a great variety of purposes. The plant, like the true bambu, flowers but 

# I am not aware of the exact locality in Nepal of the arborescent fern. Alsophila giganlMt 
but near Darjeeling in Sikkim, immediately to the cast of that country, Dr. Hooker states 
that it flourishes between 4,000 and 7.000 feet above tlic sea ; 6,500 being there the upper limit 
of the palms ; a species of Cargoln reaching up to 6,000, and Caiamus as high, forty miles with- 
in the mountains ; while Pothos, Mtua^ Ficus, Piper have species from 2,000 to 7,000 feet, and 
Ficus one species to 9..'S00. But In the humid equable climates of the Southern hemisphere, 
Australia. New Zealand, Tasmani.i, the arborescent ferus reach a much higher parallel of 
latitude, and attain the height of 40 to 50 feet. 

t “ Bamboos in the general acceptation of the term (for remotely allied genera bear the 
same trivial English name) occur at all elevations below 12,000 feet, forming even in the pine 
woods, aud above their zone, in the skirts of the llhodudendrun scrub, a small, and some- 
times almost imi.«rvious jungle." (Dr. J. D. llooker,»l^.\cursiuii toTouglo Mountain in Sikkim, 
Jjflurual As. Soc. of Bengal, May, 1849, p. 424.) * 
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rarely, and the stems then die and fall. I was fortunate enough to collect 
considerable quantities of the seed near Pindroo in 184(1, which has, 1 believe, 
produced all the plants living in Great Biitain and Ireland : throe years 
afterwards, in a second visit to the alpine Himalaya, the stems which had 
fallen and died in that season were still perfectly sound, and I bcliovo that 
the thii-d and foiiHh species are nearly if not altogether as durable, but they 
never attain the stature of the Deo Ningala. 

The bearing of the foregoing facts on the phsenomcna of geology is so ob- 
vious as to require little comment ; the considerations most pressing on our 
attention being the necessity of great caution in drawing inferences as to the 
nature of climate from the presence of suppo.scd tropical forms in ancient 
rock formations, and the facility with which we can now account for the 
juxtaposition of those forms with those of known temperate regions. 

Here are palms, bambus, bananas growing amongst and above pines, firs, 
cedars, cypresses, yews, oaks,* maples, hazels, ash, and almost all the decidu- 
ous trees proper to a cold region of the globe, During violent storms and 
heavy rains it cannot but happen that some of these should be overthrown 
and buried beneath the huge landslips so prevalent at sudii crises, and thero 

# It must be remarked, however, that the oak, the pine, and otlu r cotnnion Nortl>crn fomis 
arc even less justly adduced as tlie criteria of a cold climate than the ]>alms are of 
a hot one. Our own Quercus robur, the Himalayan Q, semecarpifolia, with several Mexi- 
can and other species, ilourish exclusively in low temperatures, but iho great majority of 
the Indian species are natives of the moist warm regions of Nopal, Silhet, the Garrow and 
Khasya hills, Chittagong, Tcnasseriin, Martaban, Penang, &c. Such are sixteen out of the 
seventeen species enumerated by Roxburgh in the “ Flora Indica.” Professor Liebmarin re- 
marks (Oak-Vegetation of America, translated in Hooker's Journal of Botany and How Mis- 
cellany for 1852, p. 322} : It has hitherto been a prevailing notion that the oak-form is peculi- 
arly characteristic of the temperate zone. But whether we look at the number of species, 
the beauty of the forms, or the size of particular organs (leaves, fruits, cups), we shall find 
their maximum in the tropical zone, that is, in the Hunda Islands of the Old World and tropi- 
cal Mexico of tlic New.” So also in the Himalaya, Ulmut trona occurs at from 8,OUO to 10,000 
feet; another species, erroneously as I think identified with the Chinese {//mar rr*r^«/a, be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 feet ; a third in the hot valleys of Kemaon at 3,000 feet ; and a fourth 
Ulmui integrifoHa, allied to tlic last, abounds at the base of the mountains, and all over the 
plains of India down to Coromandel and Ouzerat, In the same wann plains wo find 
Ranunculxn Bceleratus, as common and as luxuriant down the Ganges to Bengal as in ilcot- 
land : a Clematig (C. Gouriaua) is so named from the old capital of Bengal where it was first dis- 
covered : a fine rose (R. involucrata) is wild in Behar at the foot of the Rajmahal hills : a black- 
berry (Rubus dhtanSf Donjis found below the base of the Himalaya; while Poientilla svpina 
and Ilepnii abound along the Ganges to Calcutta. Of the ConiferiSt several genera and species 
are confined tu high temperatures ; e,g. Pinus longlfolia grows well at Calcutta, but perishes 
in our climate.^ P. sinensis flourishes on the coast of China, at Canton, and South of it. ** One 
true pine is shown to be a native of Sumatra, Pinus Merkusii, Jungh. ot He Vriesc, PI. Ind. 
Or. fasc. 1. tab. 1, probably the P. Finfaysoniana of WalUch, Cat, no. 6,062 Arom Cochin 
China" (Kew Miscellany and Journal of Botany for April 1851, p. 127). The genera Damwarn, 
Phivearpus, Dgcrpdiumt have their greaCest number of species in Nepal, Sxhasya, Malacca, 
Java, Penang, and Amboyna; even Juniperus has a species in BathAdoci (J* liarbadensm,) 
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bocomc fossilized to the perplexity of a succeeding race of geologfsts ! Their 
difficulties and their errors might easily be enhanced and fortified by the 
addition of a very possible contingency in the animal kingdom, viz. the pre- 
sence of the larger carnivora. The leopard is a constant hnd only too 
troublesome inhabitant of the Himalaya up at least to 9,000 feet, and com- 
mits great depredations on the flocks. The tiger, too numerous at the base, 
and in the hot valleys of the Kemaon and Gurhwal mountains, is, I think, 
merely an occasional, though by no means very, rare, visitor at that altitude 
in search of the larger deer ; I have myself several times seen their footprints 
on the snow, with other marks of their having passed between 8,000 and 9,000 
feet ; at which elevation one friend of mine met a tiger in a thicket of Poo 
Ningala ; and another who was on a shooting excursion tired at and wounded 
one ii]> as high as 10,000 feet. Now, it is not at all impossible that one or 
more of these should perish in a storm, and be buried in the same deposit as 
the palms and conifers, &lc., and thus render the problem greatly more com- 
plicated. 

So much for tlic mountains and the subtropical forms which flourish there ; 
but the same resu’J vill bo equally brought about in the hot plains of India by 
the transport of the nortlicrn plants through the agency of rivers and torrents. 


and another f/. c«;«<iU'ca ; at Canton*, while Capmsus is a native of Qoa ; C. sempervi- 

is quite nt home at Agra, with Thuja orientalis. Tlie Conifcra^ in short, are as Dr. 
Liiulley remarks < V'egclable Kingdom), “ natives of various parts of the world, from the perpe- 
tual snows and inclement climate of Arctic America to the hottest regions of the Indian 
Archipelago.*’ 

On the other hand, several tropical genera besides those noted in the text have cpccies at* 
great altitudes in the mountains# Thus Indigofera has in the Himalaya Indigofera pulchella at 
5,000 feet, /. hiderantha at 7,O0O, and /. Gerardiana (Dosuu.^ Don 1) to 10,000 ; all l.irgo shrubs 
and funning extensive thickets. The beautiful /I cari'a Vrmm ascends to 6,500 feet. Dr. 

Hooker remarks (Journal of As. Soc. llcngal for May, 1849. p. 4*26), that the general prevalence 
of bamboos, figs, and their allies the nettles, is a remarkable feature in the botany of the Sikkim 
Himalaya up nearly to 10,000 feet; “one species of thi.s very tropical genus (Ficus) 
ascends almost to 9,000 feet, on the outer range of 8ikkim as F, iauri/olia docs to 6,500 feet 
in the N.W. Himalaya, Gardner notices with surprise and admiration the prevalence of 
numerous species of tins genus forming splendid trees in the forests of the Organ mountains, 
near llio Janeiro. Of Laurineec, Cinnamornttm has one species in Sikkim to 8,500 feet, and 
Tetranthera another to 9,000 (Hooker,/, c.); while in the N.W. Himalaya, Daphuidium, 
Litstea, Src., have species to the same elevation. In Sikkim, Dr. Hooker mentions Balanophoru 
with species at 6,000, and one even to 8,000 feet ; Dr. Thomson found it near Kotgurh, thirty 
miles North of Simla, between 6,000 and 7,000. Of the generally tropical family Cinchonace®, 
the true Cinchonas reach 10,000 feet or more in South America ; just as in the Himalaya I 
found Lcplodcrmis lanceolala at 10,000 feet on DudutoU mountain in Gurhwal. But these 
anomalies are far loo numerous for a note. 1 must add, however, that the physical conforma- 
tion of the Himalayaof itself greatly favours the probability of tropical and temperate forms be- 
coming associated by storms, torrents, &c. ; for while the deep warm valleys which penetrate 
fifiy or sixty miU« towards the summit line arc with u tropical or scmitropical vegeta- 
tirgi, the lofty ranges which divide them arc clothed with forests of the tempo Ac types. 
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The Khasya hills, where Griffith first met the Chamwrops, rise like a 
wall from the flats of Bengal, and’ in many parts of the Himalaya the exte- 
rior range rises in precipices to tlie height of 0,000 to 8,000 feet, clothed to 
the brink with oak, ash, maple, pine, cypress, Siberian crab, Sic . : immedi- 
ately beneath is the vegetation of the tropics. Tho cliffs arc wearing slowly 
back, and many* of these oaks, &c. must be carried down by their own weight 
and by the torrents to form tho most heterogeneous mass with Nauclcas, 
Cinchonas, Vaticas, of the Terni Belt. 

« These reflections arc forced on the mind at once in such localics as Nynce 
Tal Station in Kemaon. 

But we may safely extend our view to the lower course and deltas of the 
three great rivers which ultimately drain the Himalaya, the Indus, the 
Ganges, and tho Burhampuotra. Mooltan and Sindh, on tho first of these, 
are in many places covered with groves of Pha nix dacltfliferu and a forked 
palm, which, 1 suppose to be llttpha*ne Tlutmica^iXifs Doom palm of Upj)cr 
Egypt : Debar on the Gange.s, in like manner, abounds in the fine palm 
JBorassun flcihelli/ormis ; and in Bengal, Pha nix fii/fveslris and palndosn, 
Areca Catechu^ and Cocoh nticifera, often form great*” woods. Annually, 
during the floods, the great rivers bring down numbers of the HiJualayan 
ConifersB, which, were the country uninhabited, would be carried to the sea 
and deposited with the spoils of the deltas themselves in the new formations, 
which the mud and silt of these great rivers are known to be slowly depo- 
siting.* We should thus he presented with the association of j>alnLs and 
pines, tho occurrence of which is so well ascertained in the coal-measures 
' and fac up into the tertiary scries ; and even though wc were able to demon- 
strate that these trees were in situ, wc have still the alternative to dispose of, 
that to the present day palms and pines actually flourish on the same ground, 
before we can legitimately argue from their juxtaposition .any anonialoiw 
conditions of the atmosphere, differing greatly from our present experience. 
The existence of the mammoth in the cold regions of Northern Asia, pro- 
vided with hair and fur to protect it from the severity of the climate, might, 
ii priori, warrant a presumption of an analogous fact in the vegetable king- 
dom, namely the existence of palms, or other tropical families, so organized 
as to enable them to contend with a very low temperature. 

This phscnomcnon now rests on actual observation, and is quite in accor- 
dance with facts in other branches of natural history, zoology, ornithology 
and conchology, where several familiar instances might be alleged of tropical 

* 1 can speak from observation as to the number of pines brought down by the SutluJ ; and 
as long since Is the age of Alexander the process must have been the same, for, tlic fleet with 
which he descended to the mouth of the Indus was constructed of them. There is a regular 
business in catching the floating trees, and not a very safe one ; for such is the impetuosity of 
the rivers, that the men cni])loyed arc |tomcUinc8 drawn by the timber UP which they have 
n^cd large h(4ks) into the current, and are infallibly lost. 
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gonora 'with few, or oven solitary spccios extending far into the 'arctic and 
antarctic /.ones, 'where their occurrcncl^ and discovery immediately and 
extensively modified, or oven reversed, conclusions drawn from the presence 
in geological formations of cognate forms. And such uncertaiiTty must con- 
tinue to rest on the result of our researches, till, abandoning the maxim, 
absurd in science, that “ the exception proves the rule,*’ wo tscase to look too 
exclusively to genera, and allow to species their proper place and weightdn 
our systems. 

Chama rops MariUnia is described at length in the pages immediately 
prco<idiiig the ahovi', and is said to occur at Bunipa in the valley of Nepal, 
at about r>,00n feet above the sea-level. As Mr. Griffith observes, the two 
palms arc very closely allicMl ; in my opinion they may still turn out to be 
identical. Among the supjmsed differences, that of “ shorter stature’’ in C. 
Khasmna is quite unfounded : as 1 have already noticed, it occurs on Thahil 
mountains i50 feet high, M'hercas Martiana in only quoted Jit 20 : the dif- 
ferences in the leave.s may be accidental, for while Mr. Griffith states 
the laciniie of (\ Martiana to be “glaucous underneath,” and omits any 
mention of it in * j description of C Khasyana, I found it equally true 
of the latter on the Gagur range. His description of the inflorescence 
and fruit is (note to page 340) chiefly from Martins in ‘ PI. As. liar.’ iii. 
.p. i>. t. 21 1, where, however, Mr. Griffith pronounces that “the representa- 
tion of the inflorescence is probably quite wrong” (p. 341): and 1 suspect 
that the “ 3 ’ellowish,” not “ blue” fruit, may merely be due to the immature 
stage in wliich the former were observed ; such at least is the case in others 
of tliis fliiuily : for instance, Pbwnijc hnmilis^ before mentioned as common* 
about Alrnorah, which exhibits various shades of yellow when unripe, but as 
it matures becomes of a dark blue. This plant Mr. Griffith w'as inclined to 
identify, very justly I believe, with Pheenix tcaulis, from which to Ph, 
nylrestria, the common w'ild date tree of India, he observes (p. 352) that Ph. 
daclylifera and fart nif era form complete transitions. I adopt Dr. Royle^s 
Bpccific name humilis, in preference to acaulis, as the shrub has frequently 
a stem several feet high, and may occasionally be observed in all gradations 
up to a tree of 50 feet. Young plants of the dwarf variety proper to Alinorah 
am now flourishing at the Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, and Glasnevin 
near Dublin. (From the Annals and Mayazine of Natural 11 isiory^ 

1853.; 


Mode of treating Potatoes. 

TiioRowaiiLV dried potatoes will always produce .1 crop free from diseas?. Such is the 
positive assertion of Mr. BoUman, one of the professors in tho Russian Agricultural Institution 
at (iorigoretsky. In a very interesting pamphlet# by this gentleman, which has just 

I.CS Moyons*de pr6vcuir la Maladie dcs Ponancs dc Terre. Experiences et Conclu- 
s dc A. N. C. Uullnian, Conseiller d’6tat, Professcur, &c. 8vo. St. iVtertburgh, 1853. 
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reat'hed U8» it is asserted, as an unquestionable fuel, that mere drying, if conducted at a 
sutricicutly high tempcraturci and coiitii^ucd long enough, is a conipJuic antidote to the 
disease. 

The account given hy Professor IloHman of (he accident which led to this discovery is 
as follows; lie- had contrived a putato-settcr, which had the bad quality of destroying any 
sprouts that might bo on llie sets, and even of tearing away the rind. To harden the ])ol;itoes, 
50 as to protect them against this accident, he resolved to Dry them. In the spring of 1850, 
he placed a. lot in a very hot room, and at tho end of three weeks they were dry enough to 
plant. I he potatoes came up well, and produced as good a crop as that' of the neighbouring 
farmets, with this difference only, that they had no disease, and the crop was therefore, upon 
the whole, more abundant. Professor llollmun tells us that lie regarded this as a mere 
fA.'cident; he, however, again dried his sued potatoes in 1851, and again his crop was ahun- 
d.^nt and free from disca.se, while everywhere on the surrounding land they were much 
affected. Tliis was too remarkable a eircuiiist.ince not to excite attention, and in 185:2, 
a third trial took place. All Mr. Bollman*s own stock of potatoes being exhausted, he 
was obliged to purchase his seed, which bore ununstakuablu marks of having formed part 
of a croi) that had been severely di.seased ; siimc, in fact, were quite rotten. After keeping 
them for about a month in a hot room, as before, he ent the largest potatoes into quarters, 
and the smaller into halves, and left them to dry for another week. Accidentally the drying 
was carried so far that apprehensions were entertained of a very bad crop, if any. Contrary 
to cx])ectatiun, however, the sets puslied jiromptly, and grew so fast that excellent young 
potatoes were dug three weeks earlier than usual. Kvcniually nine times the quantity plant- 
ed was produced, and, although the neighbouring fields were attacked, no trace of disease 
could be found on either the herbage or tlic potatoes them!>elvcs. ^ 

This singular result, obtained in three successive years, led to inquiry a.s to whether any 
similar cases were on record. In the course of the invc.stigation two other facts were eli- 
cited. It was discovered that Mr, Losovsky (living in the government of Witebsk, in the 
district of Sebtge), had for four years adopted the plan of drying tlie seed potatoes, and that 
duting that time there had been no disease on his estate. It was again an accident 
which led to tlK practice of this gentleman. Five years ago, while his potatoes were digging, 
he put one in his pocket, and on returning home threw it on his stove (r/oUej, wlierc 
it remained forgotten till the spring. Having then chanced to (.bscrvo it, he hjvd the 
* curiosity to plant it, all dried np as it was, and obtained an abundant bcalihy cri*]>; 
since that time the pmcticc of drying has been continued, and always witli great succi'.ss. 
Professor lioUman remarks that it is usual in Uussia, in many places, to suiukc-dry Pax, 
wheat, and rye, ; and in the west of llu.sbia, experienced proj)rictors prefer for seed onion-s 
that have been kc{7t over the wdnler in cottages without a chimney ; such onions are 
called dymka, which may be interpreted »moke-dricd 

The second fact is this: — Mr. Wasileffsky, a gentleman residing in the government of 
blohileff, is in the habit of keeping potatoes all the year round by storing them in the 
place where his hams are smoked. It happened, that in the spring of 1852, hi-t seed pota- 
toes, kept in the usual manner were iusufiicient ; and he made up tlic requisite quan- 
tity with some of those which had been for a month in the smoking place. These potatoes 
produced a capital crop, very little diseased, while at the same time the crop from the sets 
which were not smoke-dried was extensively attacked by disease. Profes-sor Boll man is of 
opinion that there would have been no disease at all, if the sets had been better dried. 

The temperature required to produce the desired result is not very clearly made out. 
Mr. liollman’s room in which his first potatoes wore dried was licnted to about 72'=’, and 
much higher. By way of experiment he placed otlicrs in the chamber of the stove itself, 
where the thermometer stood at 136^, and more. He also ascertained that tlic vitality of 
the potato is not affected, even if the rind i.<> charred. To this, however, and some otlier 
points, wo sli(1l return next week* In the meanwhile those who have the use of a malt 
kiln, or even a lime kiln, might even now try the ciTect of excessive drying, fur a month 
seems to be long enough for the process ; and if potatoes planted in the beginning of July 
will not yield much of a crop, it will at least be seen whetlier they are attacked by 
disease. {From the Gardener*! Chroniqle, June 4/A, 1853.) 
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(Saturday^ the 15th January, 1853.> 

Sir Arthur Biiller, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Election of Officers and Council for 1853. 

The proceedings of the last Monthly General Meeting having been read, 
the Chairman intimated that this being the Anniversary Meeting, the election 
of Officers and Council for the current year would have to be taken into con- 
sideration, in accordance with sections 1, 2 and 3 of chapter x. of the Bye- 
Laws. Tlic members present proceeded accordingly to the ballot ; and Messrs. 
C. Gubbins, C.S., and S. Mornay, who were appointed scrutineers, reported 
the result to be as follows : — 

President.Sir Lawrence Peel. 

Vice- Presidents, ’--Mr. W. G. Hose, Sir Arthur Duller, Baboo Ramgopal 
Ghos6,aud Rajah Pertab Chundcr Sing. 

Secretary and Treasurer, — Mr. A. H. Blcchynden. 

Council.— Mr. W. Storm, Mr. James Church, Senior, Mr. A. Grote, Baboo • 
Peary Chand Mittra, Dr. II. Falconer, Mr. W. Haworth, Mr. W. H. Elliott, 
Mr. Geo. Taylor, Mr. C. A. Cantor, Mr. T. F. Henley, Mr. Francisco Pereira 
and Baboo Shib Chunder Deb. 

Annual Report from the Council, 

A summary of the principal objects which have engaged the attention of 
the Society during the past year was read. The Report states, among other 
topics, that the funds of the Society are in a satisfactory condition ; that the 
receipts for 1852, exceed those of the previous year by Rs. 2,377 ; and that, 
after payment of the ordinary current expenditure for 1852, there remains 
the sum of Bs. 8,946, inclusive of a cash balance of Ks. 1208, to meet liabilities 
to the extent of Rs. 6,550. The vested fund is the same as at the close of 
1851, namely Rs. 22,366. The accession of members during the past year 
has been 78, which is somewliat in excess of several previous years, except 
1851, when an unusually large number (122) was added to thS list. The 
number of paying members, exclusive of 37 who have compounded for their 
subscriptions, is now 515, or 20 in excess of 1851. 

Proposed by %aboo Gobin Chunder Sein, i^onded by Mr. Geo. Taylor, and 
Riiolmd, that the Report of the Council be adopted. 

t 
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Proceedings of the Society. 

Standing GommitUes. 

<• 

The rcTision of the Tarious Standing Committees was next entered on. 
On the recommendation of the Council, the'name of Mr. Edward Smith was 
added to the Cotton Committee, in the room of Mr. Earle, who is absent ; of 
Mr. Wm. Stalk^rtt to the Hemp and Flax Committee, in the room of 
Captain Thompson, deceased ; of Mr. T. F. Henley to the Colfee and Tobacco 
Committee, in the room of Colonel Sage, absent from Calcutta ; of Mr. W. 
Haworth to the Committee for Implements of Husbandry and Machinery, 
also in the place of Colonel Sage j of Mr. Geo. Taylor to the Nursery Gar- 
den and Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committees, in the room of Mr. Earle ; 
and of Mr. W. Haworth in the Oil and Grain Committees, which require 
strengthening. It being the opinion of the Meeting that the other Com- 
mittees did not need strengthening, they remain as last year. 

Elections. 

Mr. W. H. Terraneau and the Rev. E. Higgs, who were proposed at the 
last General Meeting, were duly elected members. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join- 
ing the Society : 

Lieut. Chas. Crawford Mason, 48th Regiment Madras N. I., and Adjutant 
Sebundy Local Corps, proposed by Captain \V. G. Owen, seconded by tlie 
Secretary. ^ 

, David CunclifFe, Esq., Civil Service, Gya,— proposed by Mr. Grote, se- 
conded by Dr. Falconer. , 

Baboo Bindabun Chnnder Mittra, — proposed by Baboo Peary Chand 
Mittra, second by Baboo Shib Chundcr Deb. 

F. Frost, Esq., Commissariat Department, Mecrut,--prop 08 ed by Mr. (;. 
Macleod, seconded by the Secretary. 

B. R. Landale. Esq., of Dlieeree, Shababad,— proposed by Dr. Begg, se- 
conded by Mr. Walter Landale. 

Defaulters to the Society. 

The Chairman having submitted, on behalf of the Council, the names of 
five members who bad failed to respond to the calls made on them for their 
subscriptions, it was resolved that the names of the four first be published as 
defaulters, in accordance with the provisions of section 7, of chapter iii., of 
the Bye-Laws, and the last, in accordance with section 1, of chapter iv. Their 
names are follows: — 

Baboo Tarrucknauth Roy, Principal Sudder Ameen of Maunbhoom, up- 
wards of three years* subscription. He. 110. 

Captain H. Kirke, I2th Regt.* N. I., two and a half yearS* snbscription. 
Rs. 80. 
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Lieut. John Ross, Tlst Regt. N. 1., upwards of two years’ subscription, 
Rs. 72, • 

Mr. W. Patton, of Moulraein, ditto ditto. 

Mr. C. T. Buckland, Civil Service, Rs. 56, duo at the "period of his 
resiguation in 1850. 

The Report of the Committee appointed at the last meeting to determine 
respecting the provision of vegetable and flower seeds for 1853, was* road. 
The Committee suggest that supplies of vegetable seeds be procured, as last 
year, from North America and the Cape of Good Hope, and of flower seeds 
from England, at a cost not exceeding Rs. 7,100, exclusive of freight and 
other incidental charges. The Report which was recommended by the Coun- 
cil for adoption, was confirmed. 

The joint Report of the Floricultural Committee, and Fruit and Kitchen 
Garden Committee, respecting the arrangements for the shows of the season, 
was also submitted. The Committees recommend that three shows be held 
in the Auckland Circus during the season, namely, on the 2Sth January, the 
8th March, and 5fiT April, —the two latter being public holidays. The Re- 
port was adopted. 

The submission of the Gardener’s Monthly Report, and a few other com- 
munications and donations, was deferred to the next Monthly General 
Meeting. 


(Saturday^ the I2th February, 1853, J 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Elections, 

Lieut. C. C. Mason, Baboo Bindabun Chundcr Mittra, Messrs. David 
Cunlifib, C. S. ; F. Frost, and B. R. Landale. 

Candidates for Election. 

Lieut. G. R. Wheeler, Interpreter and Quarter Master, 1st Regiment 
N. I. — proposed by Mr. R. Berkeley, seconded by the Secretary. 

Major T. T. Pears, C. B., Madras Engineers,— proposed by Mr. Charles 
Gubbins, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Lieut. F. S. Taylor, Bengal Engineers,— proposed by Colonel Huthwaite, 
jC. B*, seconded by Major J. R. Western. 

J. T. D. Cameron, Esq., of La Martinidro— proposed by ]^boo Peary 
Chand Mittra, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Presentations. 

1. Papers afld Proceedings of the Royal •Society of Van Dieman’s Land 
(ifol. 2, part )). Presented by the Society, 
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2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for September and October, 1852. 
Pruented by the Editor, 

3. The same work for the same months. Presented by the Government 
of Bengal. ‘ 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No, 6 of 1852. Presented 
by the Society. ^ 

5. Selections from the Records of the Bengal GoTernment viz : — 

No IX. Report on the Teak forests of the Tenasserim Provinces, by Dr. 
Falconer ; and No. X. Report on the Establishment of Water works for the 
city of Calcutta, by F. W. Simms, Esq. Presented by the Government 
of Bengal. 

6. A quantity of tea seed and of Deodar and other Himalayan coniferous 
seeds. Presented by Dr. Jameson, Superintendent U. C. Botanic Gardens, 

N. W. P. 

7. A few bulbs from Port Natal. Presented by L. Wray, Esq. 

8. A small collection of ornamental plants from the Royal Botanical 

Garden,* Mauritius. Presented by James Duncan, Esq., Superintendent 
of the Garden. * 

9. A quantity of seed of Myrica cerifera from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Presented by C. Oubbins. Esq. 

10. A supply of seed of Sida rhomhoklea, a fine fibrous yielding plant. 
Presented by Major S. F. liannay. 

11. Further specimens of rattan plants from Arracan, and of raw and 
manufactured materials therefrom. Presented by Lieut. F. W. Ripley. 

12. Samples of coffee and cotton raised in his garden at Deebroghur, 
Upper Assam, the latter from seed received from the Society. Presented 
by Lieut. -Col. Jenkins, on behalf of Major liannay. 

13. A specimen of iiioonga silk from Assam, produced by the Saturnia 
Assamensis J fed on the ** Soom’* tree, a species of Tetranlhera ; and a spe- 
cimen of moonga and cotton wove together. Presented by S. Mornay, Esq. 

14. Two pieces of cloth dyed with the Room” dye of Assam. Present^ 
ed by Lieut. -Col. Jenkins. 

The following is extract of a letter from Col. Jenkins, respecting the 
above : — 

“ As the gentlemen who reported they could not make our Indigo ( Room) 
take to the cloth, I have got the samples of Room dyed cloth for you from 
Major liannay, and this 1 trust will satisfy you that there is no difficulty 
in using the dye. All the jackets of tho Shans, Singphoos and others are 
dyed with Chis article, and the consumption of it in this way must bo im- 
mense, as these dark-dyed staffs are in universal wear. Your Calcutta 
chemists have failed as yet to find the proper mordaunt or solvent for the 
dye, or the proper mode of using* it, but there can be no doid>t of its being 
a most useful dye. Wliat 1 had in view was the suppoaition that this d/e 
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might be found very useful, as the ground for a black dye, and p'erhaps you 
may be able to mako some experimculSI with pieces of the accompanying 
cloths. 1 believe the dye is used in a raw state, as 1 have seen the Mikirs 
about here using the true Indigo.’^ • 

The following plants and cut specimens were also placed on the table for 
the iiispectionr of members : — • 

A plant of Dendrobium nob He in flower, and a fine branch of Buff in- 
villcea spectahilUf from tho garden of Mr. James Church, iSenior, at*Agur- 
para. • 

Two dwarfed plants of Euphorbia jacquiniflora from the 11. C. Botanic 
Garden ; with the following memo, from Air. K. Scott, the head-gar- 
dener : — 

Some two years ago at one Of the shows of the Agricultural aii^ Hor- 
ticultural Society, I saw a plant of Euphorbia jacquiniflora with branches 
about seven feet long, and said to have been the growth of oiio season. 
The accompanying plants, show what may be accomplished on tho opposite 
direction, are ten months old from cuttings, and, as the appearance be- 
speaks, have been * arved as long .as could be done with safety to the plants, 
which have been allowed to “ form” themselves ; no stopping, pruning, 
or bending of the braucUos or twigs has been practised upon them.*’ 

Several well formed cut specimens of Kan un cuius, rai^d from tubers 
received from Mr. Carter of Holboru in October last ; of Narcissus, from 
George Taylor, Ksq., and some fine cut specimens of roses of sorts, raised 
from plants presented by Mr. Booth, A. Emerson, Esq.» and Mr. Dougher- 
ty of the Barrackpore Park : all the produce of the Society’s Garden. • 

Notice of Motion, 

Moved by the President, seconded by Mr, f 'Se— that the following two 
sections of the Bye-Laws, be altered as follows : — 

Section 7 of Chapter iii, instead of the words:— “when any member 
shall be in arrear of his annual contribution for one year, ho shall be ajiprised 
by letter,** &c., the words, “ when any member suall bo in arrear of his an- 
nual contribution, or otherwise indebted to tho Society for more than one 
year, he shall be apprised by letter,’* &c. 

Section 1 of Chapter iv , after tho words “ of his arrears of subscrip- 
tion,”-— tho words — ** or other debts to tho Society” — to be introduced. 

IJorti^FlorieuUural Exhibitions, 

Read the following reports of the Judges at the show of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, held in the Auckland Circus on the 28th January 
Horticultural ,— Judges have the pleasure to report that though this 
show was not equal, as regards number of specimens exhibited, to the first 
show of last *year, yet it may be eonsitAsrod a very fair one. The list of 
pfises annexed, gives in detail the amount awarded (Rs. 280) to 61 native gar- 
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dcners. The competition was altogether spirited : upwards of 200 unalleag 
were in attendance, and the product brought bj them occupied nearly two- 
thirds of the space allotted ; viz. 1,500 feet, the othgr third or 750 feot being 
occupied by flowers. 

In respect to vegetables it may be remarked that the potatoes were 
exceedingly well Represented. There were three kinds, one of which had a 
very deep set eye with a rough skin, apparently the best adapted for keeping ; 
the second, a large fine sort with a rou^ skin, and not so deep in the eye, 
was well grown, this seems to be the next best keeping kind ; the third, a 
smooth skin and full eyed, appears to be an early sort, retaining its flavour 
only while growing. Carrots of four kinds were brought forward ; vie. 

early horn*' in abundance, well-growm and w'cll-tiavored ; the “ Altringhain” 
was better shewn this season than the last, and the flavor very good ; the 
large white kind was long and well grown, but wanting in the pleasant 
flavor of the other two ; the orange sort was also largo and well raised, but 
better adapted for feeding cattle than for fable use. The beet root was 
plentiful, and well grown. Turnips of four kinds were exhibited, the 
“ w*hite flat stone,” “ yellow table ^stone,” “ largo whitb cow globe” and 
^ Swedish” : the two first-named sorts W'cre large, solid and in excellout 
order for table use ; the third was large but woolly, and ^hc Swedish 
was rough an<l without sha]>e or flavor. Nole kolc of two kinds were 
shown in large quantity, but the greater part of them were overgrown 
and unfit for table use. The cauliflowers were largo and well grown. Two 
kinds of Scotch kale were exhibited, the "green curled,” and the variety 
bommonly called the " cow kale ” ; both kinds were largo-headed and well 
shown. Of brocoli, two sorts were likewise submitted, the " sulphur” and 
the " large early white both kinds were closehcaded, and large in size for 
this time of the year : a much larger display may be anticipated at the next 
show. Of cabbages no less than seven kinds were brought forward, namely,” 
" sugar loaf,” " savoy,” " large york,” “ dwarf york” " battersea,” ‘‘ drumhead,” 
and "red” : the majority of these wore as largo and well shown as that of 
last year in the same month. The "battersea,” " large, and dwarf yorks” in 
particular were exceedingly well grown. 

The " green curled” and " broad leaved” endive were in abundance, well 
grown and tolerably well blanched. Two baskets only of spinach were 
brought forward, the " prickly” and " broad leaved” sorts ; neither of them 
in good order. Of cabbage and. coss lettuce there was an excellent display 
alike in ^antity and quality. Of peas there were four distinct kinds all well 
grown and pi;>dded, more especially the " tall marrow,” and " imperial blue.” 
Three sorts of beans were brought forward : tho " dwarft french,” " long 
pod” and " Windsor’^ ; the two former were in abundance, and the pods 
well filled ; of the " Windsor bei.n” there was but a small Quantity, and 
that of an indifferent character. The squash was larger and better grovfn 
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than last year’s specimens. There was a tolerably good display of pot 
herbs (sage^ thyme, savory and marjor^.) Only one basket of water cress, 
but that in excellent order. Onions of two kinds were shown, one from 
seed, and the other from offsets, the whole abundant, and ih good condi- 
tion. Leeks of sowings of 1851-52 wore likewise exhibited in capital order. 
Of celery the white kind was plentiful, tall and well b'anShed, but only fit 
for soups, a few heads only of the rod sort were brought forward ; these were 
small, and not well blanched ; indec^this vegetable has not kept pace* with 
other foreign kinds at the hands of the native gardener. Of asparagus aitd 
artichoke, the display was very poor, but the present is not the season for 
either. 

In the fruit department, a few orange plants in fruit, from China stock, 
were exhibited, romegranates, bel, sapotas, pine dpple and puinplenose 
were well represented, the two latter out of season. Custard apples and 
rose apples were likewise brought forward, though so early in the season. 
There were also some fair specimens of plantains, guavas and long plums. 

Silver medals were dispensed with, as the mallees do not appear to appre- 
ciate thorn so well Ls money prizes. 

(Signed) W. G. Rose. 

,, (t. Taylor. 

„ Pearvcuand Mittra. 

Floricultural. — The Judges have to report that the show was not equal to 
that of last year, nor was the competition so spirited, the produce of about 
.‘10 gardens only being represented, to 18 of which the prizes noted on the* 
other side were awarded, amounting to lis. 79. The plants most worthy of 
notice were the camellias, both rod and white flowering sorts, of which some 
20 plants, mostly in good condition, were submitted. Of the bulbous and 
orchid tribes there were very few specimens, it being too early in the season 
for them, and also for the majority of annuals. There were a few fine rose 
plants, good collections of polai^oniums of 12 sorts from the Auckland Gar- 
den, and of 15 sorts from the garden of Mr. H. Wood. The assortment of 
violets and heartsease was better than last year. A few well grown plants 
of German aster, in fine flower, were submitted ; and a few good dahlias. 
Borne fair examples of Euphorbia Jacquiniflora and Tropoelum^peregrinum 
were also exhibited. 

Thd Judges cjjnceive that the best acknowledgments of the Society are 
due to Major Bum, Town Major ; to Major Bazely, Deputy-Principal-Com- 
missary of Ordnance ; and to Major Abercrombie, Officiating Garrison 
Engineer, for their obliging acquiescence in all the wishes of the Society, in 
the loan of tents and tables, and for the use of the grqund in the Auckland 
Circus, on wffich the show was held. Th^ would further desire to express 
tlftir best thanks to Lieutenant-Colonel Spens and the other officers of the 
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2nd European Bengal Fusiliera, for granting the aerWces of their fine band, 
which contributed so materially to fiie cheerfulness of the scene. 

(Signed) H. Fat-covea. 

„ W. H. Elliot. 

„ H. Alexander. 

„ A. Grott:.^ 

IT 

A report from the Floricultiiral Committee on certain suggestions of Dr. 
\Vallich respecting future supplies of seeds and jilants for the Society, and 
on an interchange of plants and specimens with the Kew Garden and Museum 
was next read. Resolved, that the report be received and adopted, and that a 
copy 'thereof be forwarded for Dr. Wallich’s information. 

Tliq Gardener’s Monthly Reports for December, 1S52, and January, IS53, 
were submitted. jMr. !McMurray gives a final report on the consignment of 
flower seeds received from Mr. Carter in October last, shewing that the fol- 
lowing sorts only, out of a large assortment, have failed ; Coheva scandvns, 
Ipomopsis of four kinds, Loasa of four sorts, Rlunienhachia insi^nis, larks- 
pur, 12 sorts. Salvia pafem, 'Txveedia cevrulea, Scppanlhus eJepans V^iola 
odorata ; perennial phlox, Berheris of 4 species, and Sollpa heterophylla. 
The Cape thatch-rush seed, which was presented by Mr. Sconce in July last, 
though sown under different modes, with great care, has not germinated. 
The mushroom spawn, presented by Mr. James Cowell, has not yet yielded 
jfriiit. Thirty out of G3 kinds of Australian seeds, purchased in July last, 
from Mr, T. P. Woodcock, have germinated to the pr6.^cnt time. In the 
orchard many of the pummelo trees have flowered during December, and aro 
now showing favourable signs of bearing a heavy crop of fruit. I'ho large 
mango trees are also setting an abundance of flower buds, and one of the 
Arracan seedlings is now in flower. One of the three American apple 
trees, which was planted out in the open ground in July, 1850, flowered in 
December, and a small quantity of fruit, has now fairly set. The Gardener 
closes his report with a notice of presentations from Messrs. Emerson, Blytli, 
Booth, Manley, Burton, R. Wood, and F. Pereira ; and adds in detail, a list of 
260 plants received from the 1£. C. Botanic Garden. 

Coinmunioations on various subjects. , 

The following letters were likewise submitted : — 

1. From J. W. Dalrymple, Esq., Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
forwarding bopy of a letter from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
submitting the result of the Board’s enquiries in regard to the different 
varieties of timber procurable for railway purposes in Bengal. 

2. From A. R. Young, Esq., «Under-Seeretary to Governftient of India, 
forwarding copy ^ of a communication from the Secretary to H. M. 
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Plenipotentiary and Superintendent of trade at Hong-Kong, on the sub- 
ject of the native cotton wool of China. * 

(The above two communications were referred to the Committee of 
Papers.) 

3. From Dr. James Allan, giving a brief notice of the second flower and 
vegetable show of fthe season held at Bhaugulpore on the *i4th December. 
The following is extract of Dr. Allan’s letter : — 

Our second flower and vegetable show took place on the 24th December. 
The flowers, with the exception of some beautiful cut narcissus, sprigs df 
Chiococa racemosa and Salvia splendans^Sind a few early annuals, made but a 
poor show. The vegetable display made up for it, as besides the usual show of 
cauliflowers, peas, Ac., from acclimated seed, nolekole, red cabbage, drum head 
and sugar loaf cabbages, squash, carrot, Aberdeen and Swede turnips, beet, 
parsley, lettuces of two kinds, marrow-fat peas, and globe artichoke, the 
produce of American seed were exhibitc^d, and all of first-rate quality. This 
early display speaks well for our climate and soil, and perhaps also I may add 
for the skill and care of the aTnatcur gardeners of our community.” 

4. From tlic Kev. T. A C. Fcrminger, of Ferozepore, reporting on sowings 
of vegetable and flower seeds received last year from the Society “ The 
Cape and American seeds T find almost unexceptionably good. The great 
portion of Mr. Carter’s annual seeds are excellent; but there are some that 
always fail with me. Do you not think it would be a matter of great 
interest to the members at large, if the Society were to publish the names of 
such seeds as they fail of raising in their garden ? We should then ascer- 
tain whether the fault wore in the seed itself, or were referable to the * 
climate M'here or the method by which we attempted to raise it. Those 

I cannot manage to raise are Aquilegia, Bluw-enhachea, Browallia^ Lophos- 
pennum, Martgniay violets and a few others.” 

5. From L. Wray, Esq., dated from Port Natal, 10th Novr., 1852, ap- 
plying for a collection of useful and ornamental plants for introduction into 
that colony, and promising to reciprocate. It was. agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Council, that Mr. Wray’s requests bo complied with. 


( Saturday y the I2th March, 1853.^ 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last monthly meeting were read and confirmed, 
and the gentlemen who were proposed on that occasion, were duly elected 
members, viz:— Lieut. G. 11, Wheeler, Major T. T. Pears, C.«B. ; Lieut. 
F. S. Taylor, and Mr, J. T. D. Cameron, 

Brigadier Hon’ble T. Asbbumham, C. B., (IL M. 29th Regiment) Com- 
manding at Fevozepore, was proposed as a IVJember by Lient.-Col. Geo. Con- 
giwe, C. B., seconded by the Secretary. 

u 
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The report of the special committee, consisting of Messrs. W. Haworth, 
(Chairman) John Thomson, John 'Ward, J. M. Vos, F. G. Siddons, and 
T. F. Henley, who were appointed to examine into the merits and capa- 
bilities of the cotton-cleaning machines sent in to compete for the (govern- 
ment prize of Rs. r>,000, and tho Society’s gold mcdal> was read ; after which 
it was moved by* Mr. W. H. Elliott, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
and unanimously rasoloed ; That in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Council, the report be received and adopted, and a copy thereof for- 
^fardcdfor the information of the Government of India, with specimens of the 
cotton and seed as turned out by the machines : furtlier, that the best ac- 
knowledgements of the Society be given to the Chairman and other Mem- 
bers of tJic Special Committee for the great caro and attention they have 
devoted to the subject of their enquiry. 

Read a letter from M r. \V. Haworth, Ciiairman of the Special Committee, 
suggesting that the sum of Ks. 100 bo granted to Mr. James Gilbert for the 
time and labor which he bestowed in superintending the cleaning of tho 
above machines, putting them into proper working order, and arranging 
them in tho most convenient manner for tc-<ting. that the 

recommendation of the Special Committee be complied with. 

Jiorfi- Flori cultural E,ch if tit ion. 

Read tho following reports of the Judges at tho show of tegctabics, 
fruits and flowens, held in the Auckland Circus, on the Sth of .March : -- 

II orticuUural . — Tlic judges beg to submit a list of the prizes awarded to 
54 gardeners, amounting to 237 Rupees, at the show of vegetables and fruits 
held in the Auckland Garden on the Sth March ; and to offer a few remarks 
on the specimens brought forward for competition. 

In regard to the Brasaica tribe it may bo observed, that cabbages of soven 
kinds were well represented, viz : sugar loaf, early dwarf, largo York, 
Battersea, Savoy, red, and drumhead : - of brocoli, there were two sorts, 
the early white cauliflower and sulphur, but the samples were not equal to 
those of last show : only one kind of ^otch kale was placed on tho stand, 
and tliatof an indifferent quality, Tho endive (curled and broad-leaved 
kinds) shewed well, being well blanched, and having largo heads. The 
lettuce was also well grown — of 4 sorts,— brown Dutch, cabbage, common 
black coss and Paris cose. Tho celery was again behind-hand : two kinds were 
exhibited, red and white, raised from seeds and offsets of the previous year ; 
though better than the specimens of the last show, they were very inferior to 
the standard of a good celery. The turnips were equally as good as those 
submitted at tho January show ; and the carrots were better, they were in 
fine order consisting of three kinds, viz : Altringhain, early horn, and long 
red Surrey. The quality of thejjeetroot is annually improving ; tho long rod 
and turnip-rooted sorts shew well. The potatoes were excellent ; three k(;,)ids 
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were Bubmittcd, one of them, apparently, a good keeping kind, firith pink, 
deep sunk eyes, the other two the smodth and rough skin sorts, now com- 
mon here. Peas of thrcd kinds, (Prussian, imperial, and marrowfat,) were 
all good samples, though late in the season. The squash, asparaigus and arti- 
choke were all fairly grown ; but the two latter may possibly be better shown 
*ncxt month. Herbs of six kinds, leeks, tomato, parsley, wsftor cress, turnip 
radish, and horseradish, were all well represented : the latter vegetable 
appears to be now becoming fairly established. The beans (Windsor and 
French) were both well grown. » 

The collection of indigenous vegetable comprised about 20 different 
sorts. 

Tlic fruit department was not .so largely represented as the vegetable ; 
but some fair spccimen.« were exhibited, especially among the pomegranates, 
sapotas, pineapplc.s, strawberries, and loquats. 

(Signed) Wm. G. Rose. 

„ G. T. Frf.t). Speede, 

„ Geo. Taveor. 

,, Peary Cjiand Mittra. 

Florirultnral. The judges have to report, that though several well 

grown plants were brought forward, and a few novelties exhibited, this 
show w'us not equal to that held on the 6th Mareli, I.S52. Several orchids, 
in good bloom, were submitted, especially those from the gardens of Messrs, 
.lames Glmrch and Franci.sco Pereira. There was a tolerably fair assort- 
ment of bulbous and tuberous plants, inohiding liyaciritlis, babinnaft, 
rallotas, sparaxift and lilies of sorts. The German asters were well re- * 
jirescnted, as .also the verbenas, in which were included a few, apparently, 
new varieties from Mrs. McLeod’s garden. The collection of antirrhinums^ 
fwrtidacas, phloivesy pink.s and heartsease 'Nvas r reat, but with the exception 
of the latter, they were not deemed worthy of prize notice. A few good 
plants of rj/ctamen, in full flower, were brought forward for the first time, 
the produce of Mr. R. Warwick’s garden, who likewise submitted several 
other well-grown plants. Mr. Emerson contributed a flue healthy speci- 
men of fuchsia and another of Azalea iiidica, the latter quite a novelty, 
at the Society’s shows. Mr. Pereira also sent a fine azalea^ a new kind of 
heliotropey and a cut specimen of Streletzia re(/inw. There was a good as- 
sortment of echium and centranthus : also a well grown plant of Hhodos- 
iemma aardenoidesy the latter from the Auckland Garden. 

*Tho produce of about forty gardens was submitted, and prizes awarded 
to twenty, (as per annexed detailed list) to the amount of Us. 1 1^. 

(Signed) 11. Falconer, M. 1). 

,’, A. Grote. 

It was agrefvl to hold the next exhibition, fixed for the 5th of April, in 
th«Town Hall. 
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Read a Report from the Translatioii Committee, submitting an impres- 
sion of 500 copies of tlio ‘ Indian Agricultural Miscellanj,’ No. 1 . of Vol. 1 
together with a list of tlioso persons through whom they suggest it should be 
distributed. ‘I'lic report and list, as recommended by the Council, were 
received and adopted. 

I 

The Gardener's .Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. JlcMurray inti- 
mates that the American Sumac trees, Cctmljnnia coriaria, have yielded 
a heavy crop of seed, thi.s season, which will be ready for distribution in 
April. The plants of Nymplum cwriilea have also flowered and seeded 
freely, and a small quantity of the seed, and likewise seed of the * Jubbiil- 
porc’ hemp, CrofaUiria tennifolia, can be given to such Members as may he 
desire us of growing either one or the other. The Gardener further reports 
that there are still a few mauiids of arrow root tubers remaining on hand. 
He adds a list of the plants and seeds contributed to the garden since his last 
report by Messrs. G. Ilartlctt, 11. Warwick, J. Chnrch, and C. Gubbins. 

In connection with the above report, the Secretary intimated that ho 
had lately received from the Gardener about four an<|. a half muunds of 
arrowroot pow’dcr prepared at tlie garden. Agreed that it be di.stnbuted 
freely to all members on application. 

The motion of which notice was given by the President at the last meet- 
ing respecting certain alterations in two sections of the Bvc-Laws was 
brought forward, but it could not be entertained in consequence of the 
number of members present being less than is required for such pur- 
’ pose. 

Notice of Motion. 

Proposed by Mr. W, G. Uo.se, and seconded by Mr. W. H. Elliott. 

“ That Mr. A. II. Blcchynden, Secretary of tho Society, be autliorizeiT 
to draw a personal allowance of Co.’s Us. 100 per inonsem (in addition to 
his present salary of Co.’s Hs. 400) from tbe commencement of the present 
year, in consideration of his long and faithful services, and the zeal, indus- 
try, and ability, with which he has always conducted its increasing du- 
ties.” 


A recommendation was submitted from tbe Council, fur consideration 
at the next general meeting, in accordance with Section 5 of Ch. X. of the 
Bye-Laws, to the effect that Mr. Charles Huffnagle be elected a member of 
the Council in the room of Mr. James Church, absent from India. 

Read a Igtter from Messrs. Furrier and Co., Agents General Screw Steam 
Shipping Company, intimating their readiness to forward to the Direc- 
tors of their Company, with a recommendation for its compliance, the 
application of the Society to bq allowed freight, free of chi^rge, for seeds, 
to the extent of one ton annually. 
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Mr. Francisco Pereira submitted for tlie inspection of members two 
plants of Azalea in blossom, Azalea^Smithii coccinea,*^ and A, pros- 
trans and an orchid, n&me unknown, lately imported by.hira from Java. 


(Saturday, the 9th April, 1853 J > 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last general meeting having been road, an objection 
was raised to the confirmation of that portion which referred to a vacancy *111 
the Council, and the recommendation of the Council thereon ; on the ground 
that it was contrary to the Hye-Laws ; but the Chairman being of opinion 
that, under Chapter II., and Section 8 of Chapter X., an honorary mem her is 
not disqualified for election into the Council, and that he is qualified under 
Section 3 of Chapter VI., the proceedings were confirmed in toto. 

Brigadier II oii’ble T. Ashburiiliam, C. 13, (H. M. 2[)th Regiment), Com- 
manding at Ferozepore, was elected a Member of the Society. 

Candidates for election. 

Colonel John Burstow, Commanding 57th N. I., atMeoan Mecr ; tt. Mont- 
gomery, Esq., Commissioner for the Punjaub ; and Capt. WrH. Delamain, 
Artillery, Sealkoto,— proposed by Capt. F. C. Burnett, Horse Artillery, 
seconded by tlie Secretary. 

Baboo Kisto Gopal Ghose, Zemindar, Moorshedabad, — proposed by Rajah 
Pertaub Chiinder Sing, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand .Mittra. 

Baboo Kisson Kishore Ghose, pleader Sudder Court ; Baboo Sumbonauth 
Pundit, pleader Sudder Court ; Baboo Juggodur Nunden Mookerjee, plcadei* 
Sudder Court,— proimsed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Baboo 
Kam Gopal Ghose. 

Presentations. 

The following contributions were announced 

1. Second Report of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 (2 
copies.) Presented hy A. Orote, Esq. 

2. Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No 1. Pa- 
pers on the Proposed Railway in Bengal. Presented by the Government 
of India. 

S.VToumal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7 of 1862. Presented ly 
the Society. 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for November, 1852. Presented by 
the Editor. 

5. Musters of Chinese Cotton Wool. Presented by the Government of 
India. 

fi. Four bottles of a red wine manufactured from the common wild grape 
of Assam called ** piinialas.** Presented by Capt. E. T. Dalton, on behalf of 
ihpt. E, Fleetwood Smith, Commanding at Saikwah 
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Capt. Dalton writes—" Capt. Smith has not favored me with any parti- 
culars regarding the preparation of’ this beverage. Ho says it is his lirst 
essay in wine makipg. He only wishes to bring the grapes to notice, a$ ho 
thinks a good v.'inc might be made from it, and, at the proper season, the 
grape is to be had in abundance in all parts of Upper Assam.” 

7. Specimens of the pith of the "dalbattee” grass ( Panicum iuUir- 
ruptinn .i J Presented hy Baboo Peary Chand Mitlra. 

The’ following is extract of Baboo Peary Chand Mittra’s letter 
This grass grows in the bheels, jhccls, Ac., of Uiingporc and Rajshyo. 
Very little care is required to grow it. It is of a greenish color like ‘kulmi,’ 
about S feet long, and is used as a fodder for elephants. Jt has knots like 
reeds. These knots are cut, and the pith is forced out. It is then a little 
moist ; but as soon as it is dried, it answers the purpose of lamp wicks admi- 
rably. It consumes perhaps a little more oil than cotton wicks, but it burns 
so well that it is hardl}’ necessary to snuff it.” 

8. A few quince and poplar cuttings. Presented by the Delhi Branch 
Society. 

These have arrived in good condition. *■ 

9. A quantity of American sumach seed (Ctvsalpinia corinriu j and o.J, 
maunds of pea seed of sorts, the produce of the Society ’s (irarden. 

The motion, of which notice was given by the Pre.sidcnt at the February 
meeting, respecting certain alterations in two sections of the Bye-Laws, and 
which could not be entertained at the last meeting, in consequence of the 
number of members then present being le.ss than is required for such purpose, 
was again brought forward, and on the motion of Dr. Falconer, seconded 
by Mr. Grote, was put to the vote, and carried unanimou.sly. 

The alterations are as follows : -- 

Section 7 of Chapter HI. Instead of the words " when any member shall 
be in arrear of his annual contribution for one year, he shall be apprised by 
letter,”— -the words—" when any member shall be in arrear of his annual 
contribution or otherwise indebted to the Society, for more than one year, 
he shall be apprised by letter, Ac.” 

Section 1 of Chapter VI, After the words “ if his arrears of subscription,” 
the words " or other debts to the Society,” to be introduced. • 

The motion, of which notice was given at the last meeting by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. W. H. Elliott, was next brought forward, when it 
was proposed^hy Mr. Elliott, seconded by Mr. Grote, and resolved, "that the 
motion by Mr. Rose, relative to the increase of Mr. Blechyndcn’s allowances 
bo referred to the Council for its opinion and report.” 

The recommendation, which wa^ submitted to the last meeting relative to 
a vacancy in the Coundl, was also brought forward, and on the motion of M^. 
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Elliott, seconded by Mr. Groto, was referred back to the Counci) for further 
consideration, on the ground of irrcguUrity. 

H ort i-FloricuUural Exhibition . 

Hoad the following remarks of the Judges respecting the show of the 5th 
April 

HorttcuUur^L’—T\\e Judges beg to submit a list of prizes, amounting to Rs. 
147, which were awarded at the third exhibition of vegetables and fruits ^icld in 
the Town Hall, on the 5th of April, 1853, and to offer the following remarks : 

In regard to European vegetables, it may be observed that the asparagus 
was tolerably well represented, and of fair quality. The artichokes were 
abundant and well headed. The cabbages, of 5 kinds, were well grown, viz.. 
Dwarf York, Battersea, red, Savoy, and drumhead. One nice hojid of 
curled kale was shown, and a few of an inferior sort. Loeks were in abun- 
dance, large and well blanched. Onions also were well shown. Lettuces of two 
kinds in good order, but only one of endive. The early horn, Altringham, 
long, red and black carrots were plentiful, largo and fine, more especially 
tlic tM’o first-mentioned .sorts. Of potatoe.s there was a fair display of good 
kinds. The long red and turnip-rooted beet root were both good and in 
abundance. The white and yellow stone turnips w’crc likewise well shown, 
considering the lateness of the season ; the same remark is applicable to the 
turnip and long radishes. The brown -leaved and prickly spinage were 
green and fine. Of peas there was a small collection only. Specimens of 
celery W’crc submitted both from seeds and ofisets ; but they were not better 
than those brought forward at the last show. The horse-radish was perhaps 
better shown this time than at any previous exhibition. There was likewise 
a fair assortment of herbs of seven or eight kinds. 

Among the native vegetables, there was a fair collection of beans, yams, 
brinjalls, cucumbers, ginger, maize, &c., &c. 

In the department of/rMi7tf, the loquats and sapotas Were best represented, 
both being largo and wtU flavored. The pomegranates were few in number, 
hut of excellent quality, and so wore the bale. Of pine-apples and pummaloes 
the quantity and quality were indifferent. A few ripe pcachos were sub- 
mitted, though so early in the season. Some baskets of strawberries were 
also j)laced on the table, A few apples from Mr. Moran’s garden in Tirhoot 
were brought to notice, apparently of three kinds,— the brown russet, pippin 
and golden pippin. Two kinds of China oranges were shewn. Of melons, 
plantains, guavas, papeeas, &c., &c, there was a fair display. 

The competition was spirited, and the show may be pronounced to be an 
exceedingly good one altogether, more especially for the advanced season of 
the year. 

(Signed) W m. G . Ross. 

“ * Geo. Tayi.or. 

“ Fred. Spf.f.dk. 
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FloricuUuraL —The produce of about 24 gardens was submitted on this 
occasion, and prizes amounting to** Hs. 57 were awarded to twelve. A few 
tolerably well grown specimens of Orchids were exhibited, including Dendro- 
hium transpUrens, D paxtoni, D farmerii, D pierardli, D secundum, 
and D desiflorum ; Cymhidium aloifolium ; Saccolabium guttaium ; 
Vanda RoxburgiUi ;JSrides odorata ; Aporum cuspidatum ; Epidendrum 
erassifolium ; from the gardens of Messrs. F. Pereira, J. Church, IL Swinhoe, 
B. Warwick, C. McLeod, and the Bajah Pertaub Chunder Sing. A few good 
spociineus of Gloxinias and Gesneras were shown, and a Siningia guttata. 
The assortment of German asters was fair. Only one specimen of fuchsia 
was submitted. There wore a few fine examples of gladioli and amaryl- 
lids ; also some plants of Cineraria, lihodostemma gardenoidcs, and several 
well grown kinds of verbenas. 

Altogether the show was limited, as might be expected at the present 
season. 

(Signed) H. Faixoneu. 

„ A. GitOTE. 

e 

The Gardcner’.s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray forwards 
a tabular statement of the pea crop for 185*2-53, from which it would 
appear that the average percentage of this season’s j»roduco is more fa- 
vourable than that of last year, by upwards of 18 per cent. ; and by draw- 
ing a comparison between the produce obtained from the Cape and Ame- 
rican seeds, sown during the last three years, it is evident the Cape seed 
has invariably been the most productive. The Gardener reports that the 
vanilla plants, both V aro7»a</eo, received from Mr. R. W. Frith, and V 
planifolia, received from the H. C. Botanic Garden, are flowering freely. 
The Shanghae peach trees, presented by Mr. Emerson, as also those received 
in the early part of 1850 in the ice-ship from Ho.ston, arc in b1o.ssom. TIio 
seed of Myrica cerifera, contributed by Mr. C. Gubbins, has germinated 
freely. Mr. McMurray details various contributions to the garden during 
the past month, including 18 kinds of Pelargoniums, and G sorts of Oxalis 
from Mr. L. Manly, and C shrubby peony plants from Mr. Francisco 
Pereira. 

Read a letter from Mr. Alfred H. Cheek, Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore, 
dated 28th February, respecting the juice of an Euphorbiacoous plant ; — 

In connection with the above, the Secretary read extract of a note from 
Dr. Falconer, dated 8th April, forwarding the above letter and specimen of 
the material t’cfcrrcd to by Mr. Check, 

Resohed. — That the best acknowledgements of the Society be given to Mr. 
Cheek for his interesting communication, and that he be requested to fur- 
nish fiirther particulars regarding this substance, with specimen of the 
plant yielding it. 
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Read a letter from Mr. T. F. Henley, dated lOtli March, o&^the subject 
of the “ green vegetable dye of the Chinese.” 

• Read a communication from the Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
forwarding copy of a letter from the Under-Secretary Government of In- 
dia, enclosing copy of a letter from Mr. Fortune, reporting his arrival in 
China, and his readiness to receive and act on any instructions from the 
Government of India in connection with the objects of iiis mission. ^ 
Submitted the following recommendation from the Council, in reference 
to the above two communications. * 

That the Government of India be solicited to obtain for the Society, 
through Mr. Fortune, as large a supply as procurable, of grafts of the best 
sorts of Chinese fruit trees, such as lychec, loquat, wham pec, peach (jnoro 
especially the Ifrge round poach of Shanghac) Myrka sapida, &c., &c., and 
any good descriptions of agricultural and horticultural seeds, such as might 
bo acclimatised in Bengal. Further, that Mr. Fortune’s attention he di- 
rected to the leguminous plant of the Cwsalpinia tribe yielding a kin^ of 
vegetable soap or cosmetic, of which specimens were sent to the Society, by ^ 
Dr. Maegowan, in *18o0 ; and that he be requested to procure seeds of the 
same, as also of the Chinese varnish tree, and of the trees on which the 
insect yielding the pela or white wax foods ; and seeds of such other plants, 
useful and ornamental, as are likely to answer in Bengal. That a copy of 
Mr. Henley’s letter bo forwarded through the Government to Mr. Fortune ; 
and lastly, that tho Society intimate their readiness to defray the cost at- 
tendant on carrying out the above requests. 

Resolved — That tho recommendation of the Council be adopted. 

Communications on various subjects. 

Read the following letters : 

1. From Dr. Falconer, Superintendent II, 0. Botanic Garden, dated 7th 
Apiil, forwarding, by desire of the Hon’ble Lioutenant-Govemor, Agra, coj 3 y 
of a letter to his address from tho Secretary to Government N. W. P. with 
its enclosure, communicating tho results of the trials of the North Ameri- 
can fruit trees imported by Mr. Ladd, on board the Epaminondas, early in 
1850, at the hill station at Mussooree. Dr. Falconer observes that detailed 
particulars regarding the manner in which the plants were packed when 
put on board the ship are contained in the correspondence printed in Part 
2, of Vol. VII. of the Society's Journal^ (p. 172). The plants were not 
put up in Ward’s (glazed) oases, but simply in closed deal boxes stowed 
among the ice blocks in the hold. Tho results upon the whol^ are satis- 
factory. Dr. Jameson’s letter enumerates twenty varioties of fruit trees 
imported by the Epaminondas^ which appear to have been fully established 
at Mussoorie. With reference to the concluding part of Mr. Muir’s Iqtter it 
is to be regrotte'^ that Mr. Ladd has not repeated the &nd interesting 

venture, which succeeded so well in tho case of the Ej^ninondas/* 
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2. From E. Thomas, Esq., officiating^ Undor-Seoretary GOTernmont of 
India, forwarding further notices *(witb specimens) respecting the Cotton 
Wool of China. 

3. From the Secretary Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, forwarding 
a copy of Dr. Falconer's remarks on the best mode of tapping the Caout> 
(?houc tree of A^sam. 

The above throe communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

4. From Dr. Mouat, Secretary Council of Education, acknowledging receipt 
0 ? sixty copies of the Indian Agricultural Miscellany, and enclosing list of 
the schools to which they have been sent. 

Submitted an application from the Head Gardener, together with an esti- 
mate of lis. 22y, for thoi’oiighly repairing his dwelling-house and the out 
offices attached thereto. 

Resolved that the estimate be adopted as. recommended by the Council. 


f Saturday, the \Mh May, lb53.> 

W. G. Rose, h^sq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of tho last General Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Ehetions, 

Colonel John Barstow ; R. Montgomery, Esq., C. S. ; Captain W. H. 
Dclamain, Artillery; Baboos Kis to Gopal Ghose ; Kisson Kishoro Ghosc ; 
Sumbonauth Pundit ; and Juggodhur Nundcu Mookerjee. 

Proposals* 

Baboo Rammonee Mobun Chowdry, Zemindar, Rungpore, — proposed by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Rajah Pertab Chundor Sing, 
Bahadoor. 

J. A. Mangles, Esq., Civil Service, Chittagong,-- proposed by Mr. A. Groto, 
seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Lieut. H. P. Bishop, Artillery, Dacca,— proposed by Mr. H. T. Kaikes, 
seconded by the Secretaiy. 

Lord William Hay, Civil Service, ^imla, — proposed by Mr. James Hume, 
seconded by Dr. Huifnagle. 

Joseph Shillingford, Esq., Indigo Planter, Pumcah,— proposed by Mr. 
A. K. RusccU, C. 8., seconded by Mr. Eneas Mackintosh. 

Presentations. 

The following contributions wore announced ; 

1. Journal of th^jjpoyal Asiatic Socioty of Great Britain and Ireljmd, 
Part 2, Vol. XIII. jPtMsnted by the Society. 
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2. Transactions of the Society of Arts, Vol. 55, and SappIenfCntal Vol.^ 
Parts 1 and 2, for 1846’-47, 1847-48 ; also its Journal, No. 1 to 13. Pre- 

Sj^Med by tha Society. 

3. Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition, first and second 
series. Presented by the Society of Arts. 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for December, *1852. Presented 
by the Editor. * 

5. A copy of the above. Presented by the Government of Bengali. 

*(>. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 1 of 1853. Presgntefl 
by the Society. 

7. Notes on the winding and dying branches of the silk trade at Kurra- 

choc, by Lieut. Stewart, Assistant'Collcctor ; and memo, on the state of 
tlie silk trade and manufacture of Poshawur, by Captain H. James, Deputy- 
Cominissionor. Presented by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society • 
of the Punjaub. • 

8. Seeds of the “droojn'ng sissoo” of Bunhoo. Presented by the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society of the Punjaub, 

i). A few seeds jungle lluwering plants from Rangoon. Presented 
by Captain G, G. Omniss. Isi European Fusiliers. 

10. Seeds of the Persian Lilac (Syringa laciniaia.) Presented by 
( aptain F. C. Bur nett Horse Artillery. 

11, A plant of Grammatoyllum Finlay sonum. Presented by Fran- 
:risco Ptreira, Esq. 

1*2. A quantity of seed of ‘‘Tinnie,” or - wild paddy, from the Aziraghur 
district, and of accUiiiated pea seed. Presented by A . ,/. Stunner^ Esq. • 

13. Half a bale of “ Rhcea’^ fibre ( Vrtica tenacissima,) exceedingly well 
prepared under the superintendence of Major S. F. Hannay, at Dibroghur, 
Upper Assam. Presented by the Board of Re nue, through Dr. Falconer. 

Thirteen bales of this very superior fibre are about to be sent to Eng- 
land to the address of tho llon’ble the Court of Directors. It was agreed 
that a portion of the above lialf bale be transferred to tho Chamber of 
Commerce, with the request that some of it be forwarded to the Chamber ^ 
df Commerce at Leeds ; further, that tho remainder, after reserving a small 
quantity for the Society’s Museum, be placed at the disposal of such of 
the members of the Society as may be interested in tho staple, to enable 
them to send it to their respective correspondents in England, with tho view 
of bringing it more generally to the notice of tho mercantile cotnmunity . 

14; A muster of Seychelles cotton. Presented by Dr. Mouat. 

Dr. Mouat states tliat he has received tliis cotton frdin the Mon’ble Mr. 
Bay ley. Colonial Secretary at Mauritius, who is desirous of an opinion on 
its (|iiality. Ma. James Cowell, to whom the sample w^as referred, is of 
opinion that itsis sbft, silky, and of fair length : an^^ suggests an importa- 
ti9n of tho seed from Sycholles for trial in this counl 
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Resolved , — That the aid of the Hon’ble Mr. Daj'Iej be requested in pro- 
curing a small quantity of the secd'^ono cwt,) for exporiraontal purposes. 

15. A muster of cotton raised at Khalispore Factory, Koolnea, JessVrCt 
from Sea Island seed, received last year from the Society. Presented by 
H. ir. (r, Fnth> Esq. 

Mr. Frith mentions that no care has been taken of the plants from which 
this cotton has been gathered from tho time of sowing the seed in November 
last ;*but that, if the report is favorable, ho will ciiltivato it more extensively 
tv is aeason. 

Mr. Haworth, to whom this muster was handed, — considers that it is 
sufficiently encouraging to induce an experiment on a larger scale ; tho cotton 
appears to him to Iiavo a very good staple aa regards length, remarkably fine 
and silky i#its texture, and to have retained, with tho seed, the character- 
istics of the original stock. ^ 

A fine plitnt of Dendrohium Dalhousianum^kXiii one of Ci/rtopera Jfara 
from the Society's Garden, were brought to tlic notice of the Meeting. 

Head the following Report of tho Council on the reference made to them 
at the last Meeting : 

The Council are of opinion that Ch. II, and Ch. X., Section 8, aro in no 
way opposed to the election of an Honorary Member, as a Member of tho 
Council, and that the minutes of the Bye Laws' Committee, and Ch. VI. 
Section 3, bear out that interpretation." 

Proposed by Mr. George Taylor, seconded by Mr. William Haworth, and 
'carried : that in compliance with tho recommendation of the Council, 
Dr. Huffinaglo be elected a member of it in tho room of Mr. James Church, 
gone to England." 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report waa submitted. Mr. McMurray intimates 
that at the commencement of the distribution season, he will have ready 
for issue two hundred plants of Combretum yrandiflorum^ raised from seed 
^ presented in March last, by Mr. L. Manley : also thirty plants of tho 
white leaved Poinsettia, in addition to the plants reserved for Membefs 
whoso names have been registered ; all from the one plant presented by 
Sir Lawrence Peel, in 1851. J'hc Gardener further reports that he has eleven 
hundred mango grafts of fifteen kinds, as also a number of other kinds of 
fruit trees, which will be ready for issue at the commencement of tho 
rainy season to Members at tho fixed scale of prices. Tho number of fruit 
pods now ifet on Ae four flower spikes of Vanilla planifolia are, Mr. 
McMurray states, thirty-seven, varying in length from 44 to 64 inches. 
The Gardener reports that both the varieties of tho Tapioca plant in the 
Society’s Garden liave flowered tiliis spring ; and he is induced to notice tho 
oireumstance from so^g it mentioned in the Journal (Vol. VII., p, 241,) tKat 
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there is no record of the plant having flowered in the Botanic Ghirden. Mr. 
McMurray adds, that one of tlie Victoria reyia seeds, presented to the 
Society, by Dr. Wallich in November, 1851, germinated on the 22nd April, 
1853. The plant has already (14th May) formed its sixth leaQ and has been 
planted in the tank at the end of the Boscry. 

JV’eto Granada Paddy. 

Bead letters from Mr. Jordan of Liverpool and Mr. Haworth of Calcutta, 
on the above subject. 

Hesolvpd.—TXirii a copy of Mr. Haworth^s interesting communication 
be sent to .Mr. Jordan, and that he be requested to obtain a further supply 
of seed for the Society. 

Application of the Drying Process to Sugar-Can^ 

Bead a letter from Mr. T. F. Henley, and submitted the specimen of 
sugar, referred to. ^ 

Rtiitoived. — That the beat thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Henley 
for the above communication, and that he be requested to continue the 
experim^mt every liirco months, instead of a year hence as proposed, from 
the dried specimen in the Society’s possession. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted : 

1. From the Officiating Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, for- 
warding copy of a letter addressed to Mr. Fortune, atq;)resent in China, on 
the subject of the Society’s requisitions, (as contained in the rocomiiien- 
dation of the Council, whi(?h was adopted at the last General Meeting./ 
and requesting his best attention thereto. 

2. From the Secretary Board of Bevonne, L. P., submitting copy of 
correspondence regarding the Bheea fibre of / • sara. 

Ordered for publication in the Journal. 

3. From Messrs. C. Cantor and C., forwarding the following report, 
dated 24th March, 1853, from a London broker, on the sample of wool, 
from the Jhiing district of the Punjab, which was received from the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of the Punjab, in November, 1852 : 

“The sample of wool from the Punjab, is of a quality indicating a' 
growth of wool likely in the present state of our demand for low wool to 
meet a ready market hero ; it is in very good condition, and though harsh 
and open, would sell at about dd. per lb. * 

“ Tlie principal objections to it are the kenip or white hair which pervade 
it, and also its imperfect staple, like half grown wool, probably twice clipped. 
Supposing these characteristics ameliorated, it is probable the district may 
yield fleece worth KkL to li#.” 

Ordered.-^'fli&t a copy of the above report bo forwarded for the inform- 
ation of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society ^ the Punjaub. 
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4. From Captain F. C. Burnett, Horse Artillery, Sealkoto, dated 18th 
April forwarding some seed of the*' Persian lilae, and asking for rarious 
kinds of seed. I will be much obhged,*’ writes Captain Burnett, if yo^ 
will send me some vegetable seeds now for early sowing, and please remom* 
ber that 1 liavc a very large Soldier’s Garden, in addition to my own, which 
is very large now; and, if you can l)e so good as to send American seed of all 
but beet, and let that be Cape ; I find the American beet* is not worth 
growihg. Please send me as much beet as you can spare. Bo you know that, 
Dr. Honigberger has gone to Cashmere to grow beet and make sugar i 
Tfie Cashmere beet is all quite white* and very sweet. My garden is in 
great beauty now. 1 have geraniums grown from seed here that arc equal 
to prize geraniums at home. They arc now in full flower. 1 have also a 
large 'collodion of English bulbs and roots. They are flowering now. JVly 
Laburnums are about three feet high, and as healthy as if they were in 
England. 1 wish you would send me fruit seeds of all sorts. 1 have a bed 
of English seedling strawberries, called, 1 believe, British Queen I get 
daily about 2^ seers of strawberries, somctiinos more or loss. 1 have a 
number of plants of the double yellow rose from Ivishte\far near Cashmere. 
You will see an account of our flower show in the Lahore Chronicle. It 
would have been .better ten days later, as there had been .some strong 
easterly wind before it. I have some very tine French beans. You can 
buy the seed in Cashmere for three pice a seer. I have distributed a supply 
of Otaheite sugar-cane that 1 brought from Lahore. 1 shall always he glad 
to have agricultural 8eed.s, tobacco, cotton* Ac. I have just reaped 100 
bceghas of oats, which aro very fine.*’ 

5. From Dr. James Allan, Bhaugulporc* on the subject of onmincntal 
pottery ware. “I have succeeded at last in getting the large flower-pots, 
two to three feet high, made in a style that really aro ornaments in gardens, 
instead of the ugly things they were before. I took the patterns out of the 
illustrations in Pauilon^e Magazine^ and the potters here, who arc really 
clever imitators, have imitated them beautifully, and these, now dotted over 
the garden walks, filled with portulacae, verbenas^ Ac., add considerably to 
the beauty of the^arden. I shall try next new patterns for trellis work. 1 
*may add that my sweet peas this year were eight feet in height, and full of 
blossom. 1 do not think they grow much larger in the hills.” 

6. From H. Cope, Esq., Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of tho Punjaub, dated Lahore, 4th April, regarding their silk experiments 

You may have noticed by tho last report of our proceedings that the silk 
experiment «wa8 so far progressing favorably. 1 liave now the pleasure to 
inform you tliat the worms have commenced on their cocoons most vigo- 
rously, and that every thing promises well.” 

7. From Baboo Kissory Chand. Mittra, Deputy-Magistratv* Jehaiiabad, 
acknowledging receipt of ten copies of tho Indian Agrit^Uural Miscellany, 
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(Part 1. Vol, I.)- and giving a list of the persons to whom he hat distributed 
them. 

• 8. From Baboo Peaiy Churn Sircar, Secretary, Local Committee, Public 
Instruction, Baraset, applying for certain descriptions of seeds, and for copies 
of the Indian AgriciUtnral Miscellany, 

9. From the Secretary Government of India, forwarding^a printed report 
on the Horticultural Gardens at Ootacamund, Ncilgheiry Hills. 

An estimate from Mr. Sjlolcy for Rs. 80, for two book cases, was pasfed. 


(Saturday, the llth June, 1S53,J 

AV. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed, tho 
following geutleincn were duly elected members by ballot ; — 

Baboo Uammouce IViohun Chowdry, Lieut. H. P. Bishop^ord William 
llay, Messrs. J. A*Mangles, C. 8., and Joseph Shillingford. 

Tho names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society 

A. C. C. Dellonzy, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Horse Artillery,— proposed 
by Major G. C. Armstrong, seconded by the Secretary. 

Lieut-Col. H. Garbett, Commanding Artillery Division, Sealkote, — pro- 
posed by Capt. F. C. Burnett, seconded by Mr. W. Haworth. 

J. R. Barnes, Esq., C. S., Shajehanpore,— proposed by the Secretary, se* 
conded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Dr. T. C. Jordon, Surgeon, Madras Cavalry,— proposed by Dr. George 
Tranter, seconded by tho Secretary. 

D. Lattcy, Esq., Calcutta,— proposed by Mr, John Burkiiigyoung, second- 
ed by Dr. Hutfnagle. 

Capt. H. Lewis, Deputy-Commissary of Ordnance, Forozepore, — proposed 
b}^ Lieut. H. C. Johnstone, seconded by the Secretary. 

R. P. Sage, Esq., Katgurrah Factory, Jessore,— proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

Lieut. F. W. Brodie, Cavalry, (United Malwa Contingent,) — proposed by 
’Dr. George Tranter, seconded by the Secretary. 

Mackintosh Balfour, Esq., Agjsnt at Agra of tho Agra Bank,«-proposod by 
Mr. G. B. Robinson, seconded by Mr. L. Balfour. 

Captain W. J. Rind, (Invalid Establishment,) Mussooree,— proposed by 
Captain G. L. Cooper, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations, 

Tho following contributions to the Library, Garden, and Museum were 
announced - 
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1. A Geological Report on the Kymoro mountains^ tlio Ramglnir Coal 

Fields, &c., Ac. By D. H. Williaans, Esq., (2 copies). Presented hjf the 
Govermnent of BevgaL « 

2. Journal •of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 2 of 1853. Presented by 

the tSociety. •* 

3. A small collection of plants from the Royal Botanic Garden, at Mau- 
ritius. Presented by the Superintendent, * 

Th6 greater portion of this collection, has unfortunately reached in a very 
sickly condition. 

A quantity of Irish filberts and China pear seed. Presented by 
Arbuthnot Emerson^ Esq. 

5. A collection of hill seeds. Presented by Capt. T. C. Blayrave. 

6, *A few seeds of Nelumhium luteum and of Nympheea certdea. Pre- 
sented by G. Bartlett^ Esq, 

7. Specimens of juice and fibre from the Muddur (Calotropis TlamiUonUj 
of twine, thread and cloth made from the fibre of raw cotton raised from 
Mexican seed9t Leia on the Indus ; and of the common Wool of the country. 
Presented by Capt, G. E. Ilollinys^ Deputy-CommissionA' in the Punjab. 

Full particulars respecting the above will be found in an interesting com- 
)uimicatiou from Capt. Hollings, published in the Society’s Journal, Part 
3ofVol.VIIL 

8, Muster of cotton raised at Scalkote (Punjab) from Pctti-Gulpb seed 
received from the Societj’, and cloth made therefrom. Presented by J. 11, 
Prinsej), Esq,, Assislant-Comniissioner, Buitala. 

A report from the Translation Committee w^as read, intimating that they 
have just passed through the press, the 2nd Part of the first Volume of the 
<< Indian Agricultural Miscellany,” in Bengali, and suggesting that the copies 
be distributed according to the list adopted by the Society on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, when the first part was publislied. Agreed to. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurruy inti- 
mates that he has a good supply of young plants of the American Sumach 
(Ceesalpinia coriariaj ready for distribution. among such of the members 
as may require them that the English lilac plants, raised from seed pre- 
sented by Mr. Emerson, in July of last year, are in good condition, and that 
the seed of the Cashmere lilac,” (Syringa laciniataj received in April last^ 
from Capt. F. C. Burnett, is germinating freely. 

[The remainder of the report is oceupied with garden details, which it is 
not necessary to introduce in this place.] 

Mr. Rose intimated his withdrawal, by request of the Secretary, of the 
motion respecting an increase to tiie Secretary’s allowances, ofVhich he gave 
notice at the General Meeting in March last, and which was still undisposed 
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, 1. From tho Government of Bengal intimating, that the Government of 
India, have directed in reference to the report of the Society’s ‘Special Com- 
mittee, tliiit the prize of Us. 6,000 offered in 1849 for the best cotton-cleaning 
machine be equally divided between Messrs. Bates, Hy(!e, and Co., and 
Messrs. Carver* and Co., both of Massachusetts, United States of America, 
as the successful competitors. * 

With reference to the recommendation of the Council, it was proposed W 
Mr. George Taylor, seconded by Mr. Cantor, and 1st, that the 
sum of Ks. 5, 000, placed at the disposal of tho Society by the Government 
of India, to be equally divided between the American competitors for tho 
prize offered through the Society hi 1849, be sent to the United State's Go- 
vernment at Washington, to the parties entitled. That the gold medal of 
the Society bo awarded to each of the two competitors, viz., Messrs. Carver 
and Co., and Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co., both of Massachusetts. That 
tho Secretary of the Society be directed to transmit the amount awarded, 
together with the nfedals, to Mr. Huffnagle, the American Consul at Calcut- 
ta, with a request that ho will be good enough to forward the same in ac- 
cordance with these resolutions, and lastly, that tho Society purchase these 
two inachine.s at the co.st price of construction. 

2. From J. H. Frinsep, Esq., Assistant-Commissioner at Buttala, in the 

I'unjab, dated 22iid May, advising despatch of the muster of raw cotton and 
cloth, alluded to among the contribution^pand giving particulars of his expe- 
riments. * 

3. From Captain G. E. Hollings, Deputy-Commissioner, Shaliporc, Fuu- 
jab, dated May 25, forwarding some excellent impressions of coins obtained 
by means of the hardened juice of the Mhddar , laut. 

4. From Messrs. W. H. llarton and Co., submitting with reference to 
their former notice, regarding “ Jubbulpore hemp,” a report on certain hinds 
of rope of their manufacture, tested in the arsenal of Fort William. Messrs. 
Harton ineiitioii haviug seen a statement, in Col. Forbes’ possession, of the 
comparative strength of superior liussiau hemp and wire rope, and suggest 
an a])pUcatiou for a copy to make the Society’s information more complete. 
Agreed that an application be made to Col. Forbes on the subject. 

5. From T. M. Kobiiison, Esq., Secretary Chamber of Commerce, acknow- 
ledging receipt of the bundle or the Ilheoa Fibre of Assam, winch has been 
for warded, to the Chamber, in accordance with the resolution passed at the 
last Meeting of the Society The Committee,” writes Mr.* Robinson, 

** will forward the specimen to England, and endeavour to obtain a thorough 
practical report upon its qualities and value as an article of trade, and in 
due time oomifluuicate the results to your Society. The Committee will be 
m<fst happy at all times to co-operate with your Society in promoting the 

y 
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objects common to both institutions, by taking upon themseives the task of 
procuring you reports on any neif* articles of produce, or generally in any 
other manner that you may be able to' suggest/’ , 

(>. From Messrs. Furrier and Co., Agents General Screw Steam Shipping 
Company, submitting extract of a letter from the Directors of the f^mpany, 
in which they sihte. in reply to the Society’s application for free freight 
for seed to the extent of one ton annually, that they will lie prepared ^ to 
take seeds for the Society, at half the usual rates, provided the quantity 
sK'ppcd does not exceed two tons in weight.” 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to prefer a second 
application to tlie Company, to allow the Society, in lieu of the above, the 
same privilege as has been accorded since 1S50 by the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steam Navigation Company, viz., one ton annually free of freiyht. 

7. From Dr. Wallich, submitting copy of correspondence ?>ctween himself 
and the Directors of the General Screw Shipping Company on the above 
subject. 

8. From the same on the subject of seed required by the Society. 

9. From Baboo Prosonoiiauth Roy, of Nattore, acknowledging receipt of 
twenty-five copies of the Indian Agricultural Miscellany in Bengali, and 
stating how he has distributed them. 

10. From Baboo Kalcc Chunder Roy of Rungporo, giving a distribution 
list of ten copies of the above work which were forwarded to his care. 

11. From Dr. D. J. Maegowan, dated Ningpo, 16th February, intimating 
bis intention of forwarding, by thd^rst favourable opportunity, a lot of spe- 
cimens for the Society’s museum. 


(Saturday^ the 9th July, 1853./ 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were read and confirmed ; and the 
following gentlemen, whp were proposed on that occasion, were duly elected 
Members : — 

Dr. A. C. C. DeRenay ; Lieut.-Coloncl II. Garbett ; Dr. T. C. Jerdon ; 
Messrs. J. R. Barnes, D. Lattey, B. P. Sage and M. Balfour; Captain 
H. Lewis ; Lieut. F. W. Brodie and Captain W. J. Rind. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the ^cioty 

Wm. Tayler, Esq., C, S., Arrah, — proposed by Mr. A. Grote, seconded 
by Mr. W.*H. Elliott. 

Lieut -Colonel E. Lugard, C. B., Assistant- Adjutant-General, H. M. 
Forces, - proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

T.*'E. Ravenshaw, Esq., C. S.J’Sccretary Public Garden, if onghyr,— pro- 
posed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rom. * 
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Presentations^ 

t 

^ The following contribation» to ttte Library, Museum and Garden were 
announced t 

1. Jou^al of the Indian Archipelago for January, 1853. Presented by 

the Editor. * » 

2. A copy ^f the same work for the same month. Presented by the 

Government of Bengal. • 

3. A few printed copies of a little brochure, entitled. “ A brief notice con- 
cerning the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. By Dr. N. 
Wallich.” (Reprinted from Hooker’s Journal of Botany for May, 1853.) 
Presented by the Author. 

4. A specimen of Garancine,” prepared from Munjeet, or Indiaif Mad- 
der, Uuhia MUnjistay Hoxb PreaenUd by T. F. Henley^ Esq. 

5. Fourteen kinds of Chrysanthemum plants, five kinds of Rose cuttings, 
and a few seeds of sorts. Presented by George BartUtty Esq. 

G. Six kinds of Rose plants. Presented by A . DeCruZy Esq.y Junior. 

7. Three sorts Jl plantain (Cavendish, Red Cavendish, and Dacca) China 
and Burma Bamboo shoots, and cuttings of a white Mulberry, all from tho 
Barrackporc Park. Received from Mr. Cockburn, Superintendent of the Park. 

$. A fine collection, consisting of sixty-six kinds of acclimated Rower seeds, 
raised at Pcepra Factory, Champarun. Presented by G.N. Wyatty Esq. 

A recommendation was brought up from tho Council for disposal at the 
next meeting, that Mr. Stewart Douglas fill the vacancy in the Council^ 
caused by the departure of Mr. T. F. Henley for Europe. 

Tho C^rdencr’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray gives a 
list of tree and shrub seedlings, raised last year from the North Ameri- 
can and Australian seeds, purchased by tho Society, which have stood out 
the late trying hot seasoft Of these seedlings a few plants of three kinds are 
available for distribution. The Gardener refers to several late contributions 
to tho garden ; and adds that two more seeds of Victoria regia, of tho 
packet presente^by Dr. Wallich in November, 1851, have germinated, and 
that tho old plant has formed its twenty-fourth loaf, and is doing well. 

In connection with the above report, a notice was brought up from the 
Council, recommending that certain alterations be made in th^ Garden esta- 
blishment, as proposed by tho Garden Committee, consequent on the demise 
of one of tho head mallees, an^ l^hat, with reference to the lii^h character 
borne by him, a gratuity of Rs. 18, be awarded to his widow. Agreed to. 

Road a letter from Mr. T. F. Henley, dated on board the Screw Steamer * 
Bombay, nea^ Kedgeree, 17th June, aifd submitted the sample of Indian 
Cfarancino therein alluded to. 
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It was resolved, on the recommendation of the Council, to forward a 
copy of Mr. Henley’s interesting communication to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, with a sample of the Garancine^ and to request tho particular' 
attention of that body to the points mooted in his letter. 

Communications on various subjects, 

The following Communications were likewise submitted : — 

1. From J. W. Payter, Esq. Zemindar, at Bogra, dated 20th June, apply- 
ing for cuttings of Mauritius Sugar-cane. Mr. Payter gives the following 
p^Erticulars of liis experience of this variety of cane. " For several years 
past the introduction of this superior kind of enno has rapidly increased 
from tho portions that I originally brouglit up but it has very much dete- 
riorated, inasmuch that it is considerably thinner, indeed last season so 
much so as to be barely double (on an average) of tho bettor sorts of coun- 
try cane. I have remarked too that, ‘ as it degenerates in each successive 
year’s growth, it changes colour, and from white becomes a light rod tho 
first year, the next, a deeper colour, and the third and fourth years a deep 
purple. I know not whether this has been noticed by otliors or not, but it 
certainly is the fact ; whether this is owing to its intermixture with the 
country cane, the closeness of planting, or the entwining tho trash round the 
stems and enveloping a number of clumps in one, I am unable to say ; it is, 
however, very satisfactory to know that in spite of these drawbacks, the 
superiority of it to the country cane is paramount in the manufacture of tho 
goor, both in quantity and quality ; and I could not give you a better proof 
of this fact than what I now do, in begging for any quantity that can Ihj 
spared for the conveyance of which the ryots have agreed to pay nil expenses .” 

2. From Dr. Campbell, Darjeeling, applying for another parcel of New 
Granada paddy seed expected from Mr. Jordan, with tho view of giving it 
another trial, at a lower elevation than the former experiment was made. 

1 am satisfied,” observes Dr. Campbell, ** that Mr. Haworth made a very 
careful examination of the Granada rice grown me here, as his supposi- 
tion regarding its unripeness, when cut, was quite correct. I was obliged to 
cut it, although perfectly unripe, as it ceased to ripon from the coldness of 
the weather. It is on this account, as well as to ascertain It the rice main- 
tains its distinguishing property of yielding three or more crops in one year, 
that I trouble you with this request for a fresh parcel of it.” 

The Secretary notified that Dr. Campbell’s name had been duly registered 
for a portion of the next supply. 

3. From Rajab Pertaub Cliundbr Sing, V. P., submittiug a list of persons 
to whom he lias distributed the twenty-five copies of the Indian Agricultural 
Miscellany in Ben^li,Part 1 of Vol. i, which had been entrusted to his care. 

4. From H. Davidson, Esq. C. S., dated Loodiana, 17th June, respecting 
the vaVious useful properties of tlfe Mfiddar plant, {Calotropii Hannilionu.) 
Mr. Davidson states 1 have lately seen in the Society’s Journal several 
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notices of the properties of the juice of the Muddar ; how they resemble 
tiiose of Giitta Percha. The plant abotitids in the sandy soil of this part 
id the country, and my attention has been drawn to the remarkably fine 
silken character of the contents of the pod of this wild plant. *lt is finer in 
comparis(m with the cotton plant tlian at^y manufactured silk that 1 have 
ever seen. It might be interesting if some of the Society % correspondents 
would satisfactorily test whether or not the contents of the pod are capable 
of being made subservient to any use. The natives here have no use fife it.’* 

The Secretary mentioned that he had brought to Mr. Davidson’s^notisc, 
Mr. Monckton’s paper on this subject, published in the seventh volume of the 
Society’s Journal. 

5. From Professor E. Solly, Secretary Society of Arts, London, dated May 
2nd, advising dispatch of certain copies of the transactions ;pf the Society of 
Arts, to aid in completing the Society’s Library. 

These volumes, thirteen in number, have just been received. 

(>. From Messrs. Furrier and Co. Agents, G. S. S. S. Company, intimat- 
ing that a copy of the Secretary’s letter, respecting free freight to thai 
Society to the er^tent of one ton annually, will be sent to their Directors 
without loss of time. 


(Saturday^ the loth August^ 

W. G. Kosc, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last mouth’s proceedings were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen, who were j^oposed at the last meeting, were 
elected members : 

W. Taylcr, Esq., C, S. ; Lieut.-Col. E. Lu; ■ rd, C. B. ; and T. E. Ilaven- 
shaw, Ei^., C. S. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted, as desirous of 
joining the Society : — 

J. F. Hedger, Esq., Khal Bolia Factory, Kislinaghur, — proposed by Mr. 
B. T. I^armoiir, seconded by Mr. James Forlong. 

W. Jameson, Esq,, Superintendent H. C. Botanic Gardens, N. W. P., — 
proposed by Major E. J, Dickey, seconded by the Secretary. 

Charles Steer, Esq., C. S., Backerguiige,— proposed by the Secretary, se- 
conded by Mr. W. G. Bose. 

T. D. Lushington, Esq., Madras C. S.^glVIasulipatam,— proposed by Cap- 
tain U. W. Blake, seconded by Captain W. G. Owen, 

E. B. Foord, Esq., Madras C. 8., Vizianagram,— proposed by Captain W. 
G. Owen, seconded by the Secretary. 

W. Blundell, Esq., (Firm of Loach, Ra^wson and Co.,) —proposed l>y Mr. 
Joseph Willis, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 
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Captain D. Morriofioa, (52nd Regiment N« I.,) Political Agent, Bhurt< 
, pore, — proposed by the Secretary, Aiconded by Mr. Greo. Taylor. 

Captain J. C. Curtis, Comg. 6th Irregular Cavalry, Sealkoto,— propose*! 
by Captain F. C. Burnett, seconded by the Secretaiy. 

Major Percy Eld, Comg. at Abazie near Poshawur,— propot ed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. F. Pereira. 

Crawford Strover, Esq., (Jessore,)— proposed by Mr. it. W. G. Frith, 
secoiiVled by the Secretary. 

»,Major Archibald Little, Comg. 9th, Lancers, Umballa,— proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. Geo. Taylor. 

E. Colebrook, Esq., Pleader Sudder Court,— proposed by Baboo Peaj*y 
Chand Mittra, seconded by Baboo Hajcndralall Mittra. 

Mf. Adam George, Calcutta,— proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
seconded by Bal^o ilajendralall Mittra. 

S. F. Seymour, Esq., Calcutta, — proposed by the Secretary, seconded by 
Mr. W. G. Rose, 

^ The Rajah of Kapoorthulla AUoowallea,— proposed by Mr. J . Naesmytli, 
C. S., seconded by the Secretary, * 

Presentations. 

The following contributions were announced : 

1. A sample of vegetable wax, and a few berries of the shrub, brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Presented by Captain Charles E, Burton^ 
Political Agent at Kolah. 

2. Specimens in diiferent shapes of the juice of the Muddur ( Calotro pis 
Ilamillonii). Presented by Dm H. Riddell^ Super intendingSurgeon 
Nizamis service. •* 

3. A large specimen of Mudddr Gutta Pcrcha. Forwarded by Captain 
G. E. JloUings. 

Captain Hollings forwards this specimen “ with the view of ascertaining 
through the Committee of the Society or the Chamber of Commerce, if it bo 
such an equivalent for tho Gutta Percha of commcrco as is alluded to in 
the offer of premiums by the Society of Arts in London. 1 should like 
to know what price tho article would fetch in the English market, and if 
there would be any demand for it in Calcutta." 

Resolved.— That tho specimen in question, with a copy of Captain Ilol- 
lings’ note, bq forwarded to the Society of Arts. 

4. Specimen of the prepared ji^ce of the plant alluded to in his former 
communication, submitted at tho April meeting, and also specimen of tho 
plant itself. Presented by Dr, A, £1, Cheeky Civil Surgeon^ Cawnpore. 

Dr. Falconer recognizes the plant as Euphorbia ligularia [Munsa-sbij of 
Bengal], and states that the substj^nce in question is nothing Uko Gutta pcr- 
cha, but what the French call a coroo-resine, « 
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5. Specimens of native cotton and seed of the fourth yearns crop. Pre- 
smUed by Charles Ouhhins^ Esq, 

^0. A sample of twine made from flax. Presented by C. Gubbins^ Esq. 

7. A small assortment of flower seeds prepared by Mr. Thomafi P. Boyes of 
Jlamburg/ft Presented by IV*. Earley Esq. ^ 

Mr. Karle forwards these seeds with the view of hl^in^ them tested in 
comparison witii those furnished by the Society’s seedsman, Mr Carter of 
London. 

The recommendation of the Council, of which notice was given at the last . 
General Meeting, proposing Mr. Steward Douglas to fill the vacancy in the 
Council caused by tlic departure of Mr. Henley to Europe, was adopted. 

The Cfardencr’s Monthly Statement was submitted. Mr* McMurray re- 
])ort8 that 32 out of the 34 kinds of Capo vegetable seeds of this season’s 
consignment have germinated freely. Since the date of his last report, 15 
more of the Victoria rc^tia seeds, presented by Dr. Wallich irf November 
1851, have germinated. Nine plants of the total number (18) now in the 
Garden have been j^anted out in the two tanks adjoining the roscry, and more 
mounds have been prepared for planting out the other nine plants, so soon as 
they are laige enough for that purpose. The number of leaves produced by 
the plant that was placed out on the 13th May last, arc 35, and the largest 
leaf produced up to the 12th instant is four feet one inch in diameter. The 
Gardener alludes to a few recent contributions to the Garden, among them 
a Paivrea plant, supposed to be a new species, received from Mr, A. DeCruz, 
Junior, and a very largo and superior kind of plantain from Assam, pro-* 
sented by Mr. J. E. Barton. Mr. McMurray adds, in conclusion, that the 
whole of the peach trees which suffered so much last year arc doing well this 
season. Tlio American apple trees arc growirif irigorously, and the majority 
of the fruit-trees, shrubs, Ac., in the Garden have made a healthy growth 
during last month. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following communications were also submitted 

1. From Lt. W. H. Lowther, dated Meerut, 10th July, forwarding a pa- 
per on the natural productions of the valley of Cashmere. 

iveferred to the Committee of Papers. 

2. From Dr. H. Kiddcll, dated Bolarain, 4th of May. regarding the oil ob- 
tained from the kernel of Juylans camirjum, more commonly known in 
Bengal as Aleurites triloba : — 

3. FromCapt. F. C. Burnett, Horse Artillery, dated Sealkote, 3 Ist May : — 

<< 1 am much obliged to you for the seeds which arrived safe, and a>few 

days after yoar loiter of the 18th inst., froip whioh 1 am glad to sc^p that 
yau have registered my name for the agricultural seeds, >nd that you 
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will endeavour to get a frank. 1 regret to say that tko large quantity of 
cotton seed you sent me last has ^Tailed : this is very provoking on my 
iirst attempting to introduce it, I hope the next supply will bu better. Ji 
fear also very* few of the seeds last sent from the H. C. botanical Garden 
will germinate, not one of the Poineiana retjia^ though 1 soake^i some in 
warm w'ater ; thfc cMiihretum grandifiorum has come up well. I with you 
would bo so good as to send me some Cinchona seed whenevef you have any, 
as well as any thing new. 1 am sorry 1 cannot send you any strawberry seed 
a^the English seedlings have not borne fruit this year. Our strawberries are 
now in full bearing, the produce of one day from JMajor Houghton’s garden 
and the 6’3rd N. I. yielded IC4 seers between them. Major H. also sent me 
to-day 3 very fine apricots grown in his own garden. I will send you 
cuttings of the yellow and other roses in the cold season, and have \io doubt 
they will do well. 1 wish 1 had some cuttings of the ichite poinsettia, but 
the best season will be January to send them.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated 15th July, Capt. Burnett adds : — 

Two seeds of the Cordia sehestena have germinated, but not one of tho 
Poineiana regiay which I am very sorry for. I hope foa will not fail to 
send me any seeds you may have to distribute, as this soil and climate 
seems very favorable for both English and Tropical plants 1 was. sorry 
to see that the Victoria regia in the H. 0. Botanical Garden had died. 
I think it would succeed well in the Cashmere lakes. I find tho plane tree 
is very difficult to rear here, as tho white ants are very partial to it. Out of 
about 300 trees I have planted, only about 50 are alive. The I’e.'ihawur Poplar 
'does well, and is a very handsome tree ; the upper side of the leaf is a dark 
green, and tho other side quite v^hltc. I will send you some cuttings.” 

4. From W. G. Young, Esq., Under-Secy. Govt, of Bengal, dated 30tli 
July, submitting copy of a communication from the Secy, to tho Govt. 
N. W. P., preferring an application from Mr. C. H. Brown, of Mirzaporo, for 
one or both of the American cotton-cleaning machines, to which the Govern- 
ment prize has lately been awarded. The following is a copy of Mr. Brown’s 
letter : — 

‘‘ 1 have lately observed in the papers copies of some correspondence re- 
garding the cotton-cleaning machines which gained the prize of 5,000 rupees 
offered by Government, and as Mr. Thomason declined tho proposal that 
they should be made over to him on the ground that he liad no moans of 
giving them f fair trial, either at Mirzapore or Agra, 1 take tho liberty of 
writing you to say that should the Licut.-Goveruor be inclined to make over 
one or botl^ of the said machines to my firm, we would undertake to give 
them a fair trial at Calpee, and in the event of there being any good ground 
to look for a favorable result, we would test the value of the cotton so 
cloan^, both in the English and ^ China markets. MirzaporaJs not a place 
suitable for the experiment, as no kapass comes here, while at Calpee ittis 
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]»rocurablc in any iiocossary quantity. Shuuld the Lieut. -(iovertkor view this 
Iiro}iosal favorably, there would, 1 imagine, bo no difficulty in having the 
Viachiiics scut to this place by Ooveruntciit steamer, and wo would undor- 
talie their transport from thi.s to Calpoo.” • 

'i'he iu««3ting fully agreed, in conformity^ with tho opinion of the Council 
Oil tlie above letter, that it would bo very inconveiiioiit Ai allow models of 
u iiich the Soefoty does not possess duplicates, to be sent out of Calcutta, as 
such a practice might interfere with applications from other quarter,^ ; but 
that every facility he afforded Mr. lirown for the manufacture of otl^er 
machine.^ similar to those now applied for. 

5. FromT. M. Kohiitsoii, Esq., Sccy. Chamber of Commerce, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of Mr. Henley’s cotnmnnicaiion on the subject of munject, to- 
gctiier \irith a spceiiuoii of Crarauciiie, and intimating in reply thal the 
( Viiniiiitteo will make every enquiry po.ssible to ascertain if the garanoino 
can be made u.^e of as a dye Lo an extent to render the article miiujeet more 
valuable.” 

Jt wivs agreetl, on the recommendation of the Cknincil, to forward a copy of 
Mr. Henley’s pepe#^ with t*]K‘cimen, to the J^oudon Society of Arts. 

(». From Hr. Falconer, submitting an application from Major 11. Fraser, the 
Supg. Engineer in I'egu, for a series of the Society’s Journal, and other pub- 
lications, free of charge, for the ‘ IN gu Library.” 

Jt was resolved, on the rccommoiulatiuu of the Council, to meet this aj)- 
plication, as far as the means of the Society will admit. 

7. J'Vom Col. \V'. N. Forbes, Mint Master, furnishing the information 
sought for by tho Society, viz: the comparative strength of Uussiaii llemp» 
and \\'ire Uo}»c. 

8. J'roiii Lieut. John Ko.'.s, llrigade Major, iVshawur, forwarding a romit- 
tanec for sixty rupees, being the umouni duo 1 ' him to tho Society, for his 
arrears of subscription. 

J). From Messrs. C. M. Villet and Son, (-apeoftrood 1 lope, advising des- 
patch of tho Society’s consignment of vegetable seeiLs. 

JO. I'Vom Mr James Carter, London, advising despatch of cousigumciits of 
i lower seeds. 

(llotli the above ouiisignmcnts are in course of distribution.) 

II. From Mr. D. iiandrctli, dated rhiladelphia, May 20tli, announcing 
that he ha.s shipped per MarccUux tho Society’s coiisigninoiit of vegetable 
maize, cotton and tobacco seeds. Mr. Laiidreth states : is the 

iirst ship direct since tho seeds wore prepared and forwarded to Heston 
early in April. Several opportunities via Ikmihay and Madrasahavo been 
presented, but, on Ciwisultatiuu with our correBpomlunt, it was doomed most 
advaiitiigeous to await a ship direct. 1 greatly regret tho unavoidable d^y, 
hut as she is ii^w elf some days, 1 trust thy seeds may reach you in, good 
soisou.” 
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Proceedings of the Society. 

(Saturday^ the lOth September, 1853. > 

W. G. Hose, Esq., Vico-Presidenf, in the chair, 
p The minutes of the last month’s proceedings having been read and con- 
firmed, the fotlov^ing gentlemen, proposed on that occasion, were duly elected 
members ^ 

Messrs. J. E. 6cdger ; Chas. Steer, C. S. ; T. D. Lushington, C. 8. ; E. B. 
Foord^C. S. ; W. Blundell ; Capt. D. Morrieson ; Dr. Wm. Jameson ; Capt. 
J. C. Curtis ; Major Percy Eld ; Major Archibald Little ; Messrs. Craw- 
foVd Strover ; E. Colcbrooke ; Adam George ; 8. F. Seymour, the Rajah of 
Karpoorthulla Alloowallea. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join- 
ing the Society 

A. II. Cocks, Esq., C. S., Mynpooree,— proposed by Mr. W. G.‘Rose, se- 
conded by Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

T. P. Larkins, Esq., C. S., Sylhet,— proposed by Dr. K. M. Scott, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

Baboo Gyanmdro Mohun Tagore, Zemindar,— proposed by Baboo Peary 
Chand ^littra, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. * 

11. Morrell, Esq., Zemindar, Backergunge,— proposed by Mr. Rose, second- 
ed by Mr. Cantor. 

Wm. Grant, Esq., firm of Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie and Co.,— i»roposed 
by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Dr. R. Riddell, Superintending Surgeon, Nizam’s Service, was proj)osod 
on the recommendation of the Council, as a Corresponding Member. 

r 

Presentations, 

The following contributions were announced : - 

1. IJortus Madraspatensis, Catalogue of plants, indigenous and na- 
turalised, in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Madras. Presented 
by Dr. Cleghorn, 

2. Brief hints for the culture in India of Fruit Trees, and the rearing of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. By Mr. Mclver, Suj>erintendent llorticultural 
Gardens, Ootacamund. Presented by the Government of Be%gaL 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 3 and 4 of 1853. 
Presented by the Society. 

4. Selections from the Records of the Govt, of Bengal, No. Xl. ** Report on 
the Political States, S. W. F. Agency ; Revenue Administration of Assam ; 
and the wild tribes bordering the S. Frontier of Chittagong and No. Xll. 
** Embankiuents of the Damooda.” Presented by the Govt, of Bengal, 

5. A small collection of Orchids from Sylhet. Presented by J)r, K, M. 
SdOtt, These have unfortunately reached in bad condition. 

fi.cOnc walnut and two grape (seedlings, raised at Benares f|^m Cabul seed. 
Presented by Ma jor R. Ouseley. 
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7. A plant of Mum textiliSf from which the * Manilla Hemp’ is obtained. 
Presented by G, Ackland, Esq, 

, 8. Twelve China plum grafts and ono China walnut tree. Presented by 
A rhuthnot Emerson^ Esq. • 

0. A Collection of li^dsome cut specimens of Balsams, raised from Ger- 
man seed ; and a plant *hf Gomphrena species superba, were submitted by 
Mr. (xcorge Bilrtlctt^ as the produce of his garden. 

The Gardener’s usual Monthly Report was read. Mr. McMurray subnjits 
a tabular statement of the sowings of the Capo vegetable seeds^ which, with 
the exce})tion of parsnip and lettuce, which have totally failed, have germi- 
nated very fairly, showing a general average of 68 per cent. Of the English 
flower s«eds, 47 of the 7 1 kinds sown, have germinated freely ; the renlaining 
24 kinds, have not been sufficiently long in the ground to offer an opinion on, 
but a tabular statement of the whole will be submitted in the next report. 

The gardener gives, in continuation of his last month’s Report, the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the Victoria reyia^ now flowering in thd garden : 

« It will, no dc tbt, be gratifying to the Society to learn, that one of the 
Victoria reyia plants, raised from the seed presented to the Society by Dr. 
Wallich in November 1851, is now flowering in the tank at the north side of 
the roaery. Without lengthening this report by giving a detailed statement 
of the plant, at the present time, it may be deemed sufficient to mention that 
the seed which produced this plant was ripened and gathered from the plant 
at 8yon House on the 9th September, 1851 ; received and sown in this gar- 
den on the 6th November, 1851, where it lay in a dormant state until tbn 
23rd April, 1853, when the plant in question was produced. On the 13th 
May last, the seedling had made a healthy growth, and was transferred on 
that date to the mound prepared for it in the ^ank. The largest leaf, when 
planted out, was rather more than three inches in diameter, the total number 
of leaves produced up to the 5th instant (September,) are forty-four ; fifteen 
of which were on the plan\, in different stages of development, when the 
first flower had made its appearance on the surface of the water, and the 
largest leaf produced up to that time measured 4 feet 5.^ inches in diameter. 
The first flower-bud appeared partly above the water on the morning of the 
6th instant, and by sunset the same evening had partly expanded the flower, 
w hich closed up the next morning, and finally opened again at sunset the 
same evening. This sudden expansion of the flower has agrin taken place 
with the second flower produced by the plant on Friday morning last, (the 
9th inst.) The difference between the growth and habit of this ^lant, in com- 
parison with the memorandum published, in part 1, Vol. viii, page 17 of the 
Hociqty’s Journal, on the Botanic Garden Victoria reyia plant, is ver^great, 
both ill tlio ^limber and size of the leaves ; although it will be seen that 
glicrc is only a difference of ono day in the season between the two plants 
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allowing their iinst ilowers ; tiio iSotanic Garden plant having llowercd on 
the otli of Scptcuiber, lbol,and the Society’s on the (>th of Sojiteiubcr, 
Communicu lions on various suhjccls. 

The following letters wore likewise submitted. 

1. From James Cowell, Esq., rejmrtiiig on the itma^^rsof indigeiK^us eotton 

and llax twine, made from the refuse stalks of the li;.seed plant, wiiicli were 
presented by Mr. Gubbins at the last Meeting. ' 

2. From Willis Earle, Esq , (two communications) dated Jiiverjmol, .jmu* 
and July IS, on the subject of the importation cl* riin- plants in Wanl’s 

cases, and on other matters connected with sccdo. ( Uelcrrcil to the Fioricul* 
tural Committee.) 

3. From Messrs. Hamilton, lliggiiKOn and Co., of !V^ .a]»oiv, a]»j»lying 
for inVormation regarding the working and the co.st of couhtructii^ii of the 
American Sawgins, to which the Government prize was awurdc»l. 

liesolved.~-Thvi,i a cojiy of the Special Committee’s Itcport be furnished to 
Messrs. Hamilton, Higginson and Co. 

■1. From Colonel Forbes, Mint .Master, intimating that the Soidety^- 
Me<lal dies are not in a lit *t)r repair. Agreed, on t^;e rocomuiendation 
of the Council, that the necessary steps bo taken to procure a now 

5. From Daboo I’eary Churn Sircar, Secretary Local (\>mmittee 1‘ublio 
Instruction, Barascst, dated Ihth August, reporting progres-i cf tb Agricul- 
tural class of the I3ara.sct School, and asking fc grafts, c^vc., and for 

an additional supply to encourage cultivators in the \u*iiiity. 

h*f*8(dvi<l.--Oi\ the recommendation of the (^»umdl. that an additional 
I'lUaiitiiy of seeds be granted to the lianiset In itiiti n, with tlio view of 
enabling them to distribute a portion among Jie cid vaturs in the neighbour- 
hood, and that the Secretary be requested to rejiort the result, iu due 
course, to tlic Society. 

O’. From Li- nt.-Col. F. Jenkins, enclosing a letter from Dr. J Camphcll, of 
Tezporc, seeking for any additional information about Munjeet Garauciiu:. 
It was agreed that i)r. Campbell’s request be comjdiod with, when the 
robiilt of tho Society’s uppliculion to the Society .;f Arts is communicated. 

Ijcttcrs were also read from I>r. Mouat, Secretary Council of Education, 
from II. V. liayley. Esq., Collector 21-Pergunnalis, and from iJahoo Molicn- 
cliunder Ghosc, Slicristadar, Board of licveiiuc, giving distribution lists of 
the Indian Agricultural Miscellany, Fart 2 of Vol. i. 

It was agrtsd, on the recommendation of the (Council, that an a])p1icatioii 
he mado to Colonel Slccman, Resident at Lucknow, for a collection of poach 
grafts of tl)|^^ best sorts for tho Society’s Garden, and that the necessary 
expenses fur procuring them bo authorized. 

It/ Was further agreed that tho next monthly Meeting be held on Satyrday, 
tho October, instead of on Saturday the 8th, which would jnterferc with 
the approaching long vacation. 
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1. — I lit nii vl^ed .;uc.vs s v/hich has attenrled the operations i-’ this 

Society, ir^tilu’s the i hreof- v*-’ in calling the attention of the pubiic, to* 
the pecuiia? hold o’U by this Institution to ail classes desi- 

rous o£ clVecvii'fir assui oicj upon lives. 

2. — The Tables of premium have been framed with the greatest care. 
Those applicable to Indian lives have been f Miecially prepared from the 
e.vperience of Indian mortality, and from the records of the East Indian 
Government, and arc as moderate as is deemed consistent with perfect 
security. 

3. — Proposals arc received for Insurances for the whole term of life 
cither on a participatiny ^cale, or on a non^purticiputhty .scale at a louet 
rate of pretmum. Also for short periods varying from one to seven years 
on very moderate terms. 

4. — Au annual division is made of onc-fifth of the ascertained profits 
of the five preceding years, the other four-fifths being set apart to enter 
into the average of succeeding years. 

5. — Of the sum annually divisible seventy foe per cent, is .apportioned 
to policy-holders on the participating scale, who have paid six annual 
premiums, and these profits can be applied either in reduction of sub- 
sequent premiums, or as a bonus to the original amount of 4he policy 
The remaining twenty-five per cent, of the profits is apportioned to the 
share-holders. 

6. — During the last twelve years the reduction of Premium on poli- 
cies entitled t# participate in profits has aireragcd more than 44 per oent., 
anil during the last three years it has been declared at the rate of 45 
jMjr cent, on the original annual amount. 
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7 .—The following table will shew the result of the last division of 
|)roiit$ as declared on the 11 th Mpy> 1B53. 


Age. 

Date of 

1 Policy. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original 

Annual 

Premium. 

i 

{Reduction. 

1 

1 Reduced* 

! Annual 
! ^^emium. 


1 on or 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s 


20 


10,000 

420 

189-0 

231-0 

SO 

before * 

10,000 

480 1 

216-0 

264-0 

40 

the 11th 

10,000 

.590 

205-8 

324-0 

50 

May, 

10,000 

740 

333-0 

407-0 

GO 

1848. ' 

10,000 

1,030 ' 

463-8 

566-8 


8. — Following is an Extract of the rates of premium for short term 
Policies and for Assurances for life tmthout participation in profits. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR AN ASSURANCE OF RUPEES 1,000. 

Civil. 


Age. 

1 year. ^ 

1 

1 

3 years. ; 

5 years. 

7 years. 

*- 

Life with- 
out profits. 

20 

22 

22 1 

23 

24 

32 

30 

27 

28 ! 

28 

» 29 

39 

40 

32 

32 

32 

33 

49 

50 

33 

40 j 

40 

43 

62 

00 

!■ 

52 1 

56 

60 

. 88 



MUitary. 



. 1 

! 

1 

, 1 



Life with- 

Age. 

1 

1 year. 

1 

3 years. '• 

1 

5 years. 

7 years, i 

j 

out profits. 

20 

1 26 

27 ! 

28 

28 

i 36 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34 

45 

40 

39 

40 i 

40 

40 

53 

50 

45 

4(3 1 

47 

48 

04 

60 

56 1 

1 

57 j 

60 

64 

90 


9. — On return of Assurers to Europe for a permanent residence, their 
])remiums are immediately reduced to the English rates, h.oth on the 
participatinfj and non^participatinff scales. 

10. — Military Officers holding civil appointments are allowed to sub- 
scribe at tlig civil rates of premium. 

11. — Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such payments. 

1 2. — M<idical referees arc remunerated by the Society. 

13. — At the period of last annual valuation, the Assets of this Society 
wew * ascertained to be upwards of £630,000. The amount of Policies 
in force about £2,000,000, and the annual income arising from preiniunis 
iheroon £90,000, exclusive of interest on the invested capital. 

BRADDON AND CO. 

AffenU and Secretaries, 


Calcutta, 'November 1, 1853. 





Indian Rates of the Universal Life Assurance Society. 

TABLE NO. l.~CIVIL SEItVICE. TABLE NO. a.-rMILITAUY AND NAVAL. 

Annual Premiums required tor the Assurance of Annua! Premiums required /or llie Assurance of 

1,000 its. for periods from One to Seven years, on l.OOO Ks. for periods from One to Seven years, on 

the Lives of persons in the H. C. Civil Service, and ilic Lives of persons exposed to the hazards of 

others not exposed to the hazards of Military and Military and Maritime occupations, without parti 
Mariiir.e oceupalions, without participation in the cipatiou in the Profits of the Society, 
l*r<dits of the Society, 


Age. 

1 One. 

1 year. 

Tliree 

years. 

Five 

years. 

Sevci 

years 

^‘ge. 

One ! 
year. 

Three 
jrears. j 

Five 

years. 

Seven 

years. 

IS 

21 

22 

2.3 

23 

IS 

. 2o 

25 

26 

27 

IB 

22 

22 

23 

24 

10 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

20 

26 

27 

28 - 

2^^ 

21 

oo 

23 

24 

24 

21 
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28 

28 

28 

22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

22 

28 

28 

28 

29 

23 

23 

21 

21 

25 

23 

28 

28 

29 

30 

24 

24 

21 

25 

26 

24 

28 

2S 

29 

30 

25 

21 

24 

25 

26 

25 

28 

29 

VO 

31 

20 

21 

25 

26 

27 

26 

29 

30 

31 

32 

27 

25 

26 

27 

28 

27 

29i 

30 

31 

32 

28 

26 

27 

28 

28 

28 

30 

31 

32 

32 

2.0 

27 

28 

2^ 

28 

20 

31 

32 

32 

33 

30 

27 

2S 

28 

29 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34‘ 

31 

28 

28 

20 

20 

31 

.32 

33 

34 

3) 

32 

2S 

20 

2‘) 

30 

32 

32 

34 

34 

36 

33 

28 

29 

30 

30 

33 

33 

35 

36 

36 

31 

28 

20 

30 

31 

34 

34 

36 

36 

37 

35 

30 

30 

* 31 

31 

35 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

30 

30 

31 

32 

36 

36 

36 

37 

38 

;?? 

31 

31 

32 

32 

37 

36 

37 

88 

39 

38 

31 . 

32 

32 

32 

3S 

37 

38 

39 

40 

3!) 

31 • 

32 

32 

1 32 

39 

38 

■ 39 

40 

40 

40 

32 

32 

32 1 

33 

10 

39 

40 

' 40 

40 

41 

32 

32 

33 1 

34 

11 

40 

. 40 

i 40 

1 41 

42 

1 

32 : 

34 i 

1 35 

42 

40 

i 40 

' 41 


13 

33 

34 1 

35 

1 36 

43 

40 

! 41 

i 42 

43 

44 

1 34 

35 

35 1 

1 36 

44 

41 

! 41 

i 

44 

15 

! 34 

35 

36 

38 

45 

■ 42 

42 i 

1 43 

44 

46 i 

1 35 

36 

36 1 

; 30 

46 

43 1 

i 43 { 

44 

44 

47 

36 

36 

38 

40 

47 

13 

44 

44 

45 

48 1 

36 

37 

30 

I 40 

48 

44 

44 

' 45 

; 46 

40 

37 

30 

40 

i 42 

49 

i 44 

45 

, 46 

! 48 

r»o 

38 

40 

40 

1 43 

50 

45 

. 46 


i 48 

51 

40 

40 

42 

; 44 

51 

46 

47 

\ 48 

40 

52 

40 

i 42 

44 

i *15 

52 

47 ^ 

48 

! 49 

1 60 

53 

42 

i 44 

14 

: 47 

63 

48 1 

49 


1 52 

54 

43 

; 44 

46 

I 48 

54 

49 

50 

! 52 

i 52 

55 

44 

1 45 

48 

1 48 

65 

50 

61 i 

52 

1 53 

56 

45 

! i 

4S 

i 50 

50 

51 

52 ' 

63 1 

1 65 

57 

46 

48 

50 

: 62 

67 

52 

! 53 

65 

1 56 

58 

4S 

50 

52 

1 64 

68 

53 

5^ 

56 

58 

5,9 

40 1 

51 i 

54 

! 66 

59 

54 

5(f 

1 58 

60 

60 

51 i 

52 1 

56 

' 60 

60 1 

56 

67 

1 60 

64 


Premiums arc received in half -if car Ig payments for the convenience of the Assured, but in case of 
lapse the full piemitm of the current year will be charged, 

Table Nh. 1. Examplc.-A person nRcd 30, may, by paying 27 Rs., secure 1.000 Tls, to'lvis repre- 
sentatives, if his death should oeeur within one year; if within jft'ft' years by paying 28 Us. annually, and 
h within sei'cn yo:ir.s, hf paying 29 Us. per annum. $ • 

Ta^le No. 2, E.vample.-A person aged 30, may by paying 32 Us. secure l.UOU Us. to lus iv- 
lireseniafives, if his death should oeeur within one year; if wiUiiu.At'‘’ >ears by paying 33 Rs, auuual- 
'Vt and if within scvin years by paying, 3*1 lib, per annum. 
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4Bt of OrchideouB Plants Indigenous to Assam and the Neighbonrin 
Hills of Khasya, Bootan, dpc. 


NaM£B. 


Size and Colour of 
Flouror. 


Names. 


Size and Colour of 
Flower. 


1# I Mic-ostylis Wollichii'l 
2 I Oberunia indifolia 

3* I 


4‘ 

b 

6*# 

7# 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12* 

13» 

14»f 

15 

10 

17* ' 
Ih** 

19 

20# I 

21 # 

2 ‘.## 

2 . 1 ## 

1 

24# 

25 


2S 

29# 


31 >r# 
4|X 


Liparis sp. • ^ • 

bp. • • • 

sp. • • • 

hp. • • •* 

Otochilus fuscus ■ 
,, albus • • • 

Pholnloiu iiubrioata 
. t, undulata 
,, articulatd 

I „ sp, .. 

„ sp 

CadoRvnp lia\ula .. 
' ,, Diiduiata • 

' ,, linihii.iiu? . 
M niiUiora 

,, barb.ita . 

I ,, imecoxl 

„ niariilata 

Walllolnana • 

ucollatu * 

Ciardnoriana • 

enstuta . 

sp. • • . 

flavA? • • • 

bp. • • • 

sp. . . . 

sp. • • . 

sp. . 

sp. 


1n\all, pea green 
Minute, yellowish 

Small, yellow 


Ter. 

£pi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tot. 

Epi. 


Largish, green yellow 
Mnall, deep purple 

yellowish brown' Do. 

„ and whitcl Do. 
white •• •. Do. 

„ .. . . Do. 

I l>o. 

,, and yellow, Do. 
.. .. . J Do. 

I Do, 


,, yellow • 

Largish, white • 

,1 „ and brown! 

„ and lateri- 

tious 

,, white • ■ *1 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ter. 

Do. 


Large, white, yellow, 
rose 

I, and rose* • Do. 

, pale yellow & Do. 
deep orange 1 

. white and yell. Epi. 

,, ,, streaked 

wit’i bnglW yellow t 

Small, brown and ^ ellow Epi 
Liirge,*>’ell, and brown | Do. 
Small, broAiiand yell. { Do. 

I „ white ic brown I Do, 

, ,, pale yellow .. Do 

,. white Iprettyl. . Ter. 

Largish, pale cinnamon Epi. 
»■## iBolbophyllumleopar jl.arge, yellow spotted Do. 


;s4 I 
3.5## 
30## I 
.17# I 
3y# 

41) I 


dinuin 
,, uinbellatum 
,, Khasyamim 

„ sp. . . 
n sp. •• 

sp. 
sp. 
sp. 


41## ,Cirrhopctalum sp. 


with purple 
Largish, dull yellow « 
■^mall, greenish • 
L irgish, blight yellow 
Small, white, fragrant 
I „ dull purple • 


fra- 


4: 

43# 

44## 

45## 

40# 

• 

47# 


sp, .. 

sp. . . 
sp. . . 

sp. • . 
iTneosina suavis 

jEria flava • • 


Small, greenish, 
grunt 
,, dull purple • 
Largo, brown and yelL 
Largish, dull purple • 


60 

61# 


63# 

64# 

65# 

66 ## 

67 

68 # 

69 

70 

71 

7S## 

7.t# 

74# 

75## 

76# 

77## 

78## 

79 

80## 

81## 

82 ## 

83## 


Dendrobium Pierardij 
„ hetcrocarpuia, 

„ Curysanthuui 

,, Paxtoiii • 

„ sp. ike do. 

,, formosuni 

,, longieiirnu, 

,, caleeolus 

„ sulcatum, 

„ Jcnkinsii 
„ ciiTulescens 
„ nobtle > • 

„ (iih..onii 
,, stuposum . 

„ Cambridgeanumj 

,, trails per en 6 
„ likedo , variou.s| 
„ Devoniununi •< 
„ Dalhousianum 

„ multicaulc • ■ 
,, Griflithii • • 

,, Farmer! • < 
„ densiflorum • ' 
pal.lul. 

,, do. roseum 
„ iutermedium 

„ sp. .. 

„ sp. .. 


90 


Large, pink and yellow 
„ yell, aiid'brown 
fragrant 

„ lively yell, and 
brown 

„ orange & brown | 

I Very large, white aiit’| 
yelhj)v, fragrant 
Large, white and orangel 
jVery dark yellow. rose,[ 
and purjWc 

Large, yell, and purple 
„ lively yellow • ■ 
„ deep lively purp.l 
,, white rosa pun^.j 
,. yellow At brown' 
Small, nhitu « • 

.arge, lively yellow and] 
brown 

„ deep lively purp 
„ pale rose pyr. 
,, lilac rose &’ yell 
,, rose, white j and I 
purple 

„ white and purp.l 
,, pale yellow and 
orange. 

,, lively ,, ,, 

„ white Si orange 

„ pale rose and! 
grange 

,, pale yellow and* 
brown ' 

„ lively orange 
„ yellow audj 

brown 

„ yellow, pink, & 
brown * | 

„ pink and yellow 
ISpalhoglottis pube- Largish, yellow & purp. 
Bcens 

Arundina bonibusi- Large, pale rose & livc<| 


folia 

91# iPhaius grandifoliu8« 


.50 

51 

52*# 

5.1# 

54# 

.55# 

50 

57 

58 
59# 


„ dens I flora 

„ ferruginea 
„ paniculata 

M sp. 

.. sp. 

M sp. 

Aporiim |ncep.s 
eusjiidatum 
M sp. 

„^sp 7 .. 


Do. 
Do, 
1 ) 0 . 
Do. 

Large, white, purple &i Do. 

yellow 1 

Largish, dull yellow and Do. 

1 brown* • 

Largish, white streaked Epi. 
with brown 

«• ft tinged, Do. 
with yellow , 

„ lerrngineous *. Do. 
ISinall, spotted with Du. 

purple I 

Largish, white • • • • Do. 

„ „ and dull Du. 

• ..-lix-. 

Minute, rosy *. Do. 

Small, while •* 


« I Largish, white, yellow, 
' and brown 


98 ! 

93# 

94# 

95## 

96## 

97# 

98## 

1 99#» 
IlOO## 
101## 
il02 

103## 

104## 

105## 

106## 

107## 

108## 

109## 

no 

IT 

ns 


Walichii 
maculata 
albus •• 
Aputaria senilis 
lotifolia •• 
Euluphia vitens 
sp. 


ly purple yell. & br. 

„ white, brown, &| 
purple 

rosy’-seontedl 
• •'Largish, rose and gceenj 


Large, green and white 

• >) „ dull yellow and I 

brown 

• •| „ dceppurplo • 

• • ,, green and yell. 

..j „ purpl'‘h green 

. . Very largo, .-osy purple | 

I y ellow and blown 
•• Largish, greenish, white, 
and purple 

. . white and rose 

. .IVery large, deep blue 

• t Largish, dull purple 

.. „ If & green] 

., y ellow and br.»* 

.iSinallTS^low and purp, 
, ,, pale yellow 

lAaecofabium iuicran>ISinall^ro8y •• *, 

„ rctusum • •iLargish, lively spotted 


sp. 
sp. 

sp. •• 

Vanda teres •• 

cristdtai • 

muUiflura 
coerulea 
sp. .. 
sp. 

. sp- 
Camarotis purpuria, 
Micropera pallida *. 


Kpf 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

fl)o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Te 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Dr 

Di 

D. 

D. 

D 

D 

D 





t 


Names. 

Size and Colour of 
rJowi'r. 

Hath. 

No. 

Names. 

Size and Colour of 
Flour. 

Habit. 

jSaceoIabium papillo 

.Small, pale yellow and 

Epi. 

146## 

l Phalasnopsis, sp, • 

Large, yellow Sc reddish 

Epi. 

! sum 

]>urplo 




brown 


! „ Calceolaro * 

,, yellow and hr.* . 

Do. 

M7 

Euphorboscis pyg* 

Minute, yellow . . 

Do. 

1 „ sp. like ditto * « 

* „ pale ditto & rose 

Do. 


m.-ea 



„ caroifolinm . 

; „ rosy .. 

Do. 

U8 

Goodorum dilatatum 

L.irge, white, purplaund 

Do. 

„ dasypogon 

Rrecn and purp. 

Do. 



yellow 


,, app'cndiculatuin 

„ yellow •• 

Do. 

149# 

u sp 

,, deep rosy purplt 

Do. 

>, sp 

,, rosy and deep 

Do. 



and white 

" 


purple 


L^O## 

Platanthera sp. 

Large, wf life •» 

Do. 

Sarcanthus sp. • . 

• • 1 • • • • 

Do. 

151## 

I’oristylis sp 

l.iirgish, white, sweet- 

Do. 

„ sp 

^mall, rosy • • . . 

Do. 



^ ('ll ted 


3 ., sp. * • • . 

,, white and yell. 

Do. 

158 

llubenaria hamlgc- 

Small, green • . 

Do. 

„ sp. . • • g • ■ 

If tl M 

Do. 


ra? 



„ sp. 

>1 If If 

Do, 

l.»J3 

„ sp. •• •• 

,, yellow •• 

Do. 


„ rosy red 

Do. 

1S4 

„ sp. 

,, greenish, yellow 

1)0. 

Aendfjs iffidw • . 

Large, rosy purple 

Do. 

155# 

M sp. 

,, white •• •• 

Do. 

„ odoratum • • 

1 , „ sweet- 

Do. 

156## 

„ sp. •• •• 

Largo, white • * 

Do. 


scented 


157## 

Pogoniu JoUana • • 

'^mall, rosy white 

Do. 


,1 M tl 

Do. 

158## 

„ sp. 

Largish, green • • • • 

Do. 

sp. 

Large, like ailine, and 

Do. 

159## 

sp. 

Sniali, purple •• 

Do. 


very sweet-scented 


160## 

Cyrtosia sp. • • 

[.argish, golden yellow 

Do. 

Agrostophylliumr 

Small, white . . • . 

Do. 

161## 

Spiranthfs sp. • • 

.Small, wh,qe • • • • 

Do, 

Khasyaninn 



162## 

Zeuxino t-uleata • • 

,1 M • • • • 

Do. 

Xjpho.sium acumina- 

Large, white * . • . 

Do. 

163## 

Anmctochilus Rox- 

„ rosy white ». 

Do. 

tum 




burghii 



Aranthophippium sp. 

,, dull purple • . 

Ter. 

164## 

sp. 

,, white • • • • 

Do. 

! M 

,, white streaked 

1)0. 

165## 

Cypripedium venus- 

Large, green and purple 

Do. 

,Cynihdium gigante- 

Very large, yellow and 

Do. 


tuin 



mn 

broH'u 


166#*f 

inslgnc** •• 

,, red and yellow 

Do. 

„ pendulum 

Large, dull yellow and 

Do. 

167# 

Palantlie densiflora* • 

,, lively yellow •• 

Du. 


purple 


16b## 

.1 Bp* *• 41, • 

Small, brown niid yrl 

Do. 

„ aloifolium • • 

99 M M 

Very large, white 

Do. 



low 


M eburneum • • 

Do. 

169## 

,1 »p. 

Largo, white and groen 

Do. 

„ inconspicuum* • 

Small, brown • • 

Do. 

17(1## 

„ sp. 

,, ,, aud yellow 

Do. 

„ longipctalum** 

Largisli, green & purple; Do. 

171## 

.. sp. 

dull purple •• 

Do. 

„ cypritolium • • 

,, „ ,,| 

Do. 

J72 Goodyerasp.*. .. 

Small white • • • • 

Do. 

M sp 

Large, fragrant yellow'; Epi. 

173 1 

sp. 

», M • • • * 

Do. 


aud wliito 1 


174 1 „ sp. ‘t 

„ „ dull purp. 

Do. 

.1 sp 

„ brownish purple 

Do. 

175## ;Ophry8 sp 

Largisl^ rosy jinrple . . 

1)0. 

„ sp. : 

Very large, white 

Do 

176## ! 

*• sp 

,, *gr<. i and pur- 

»>■ 

,, sp 

Largo, white and brown' 

Do. 



ple 

>1 sp 

„ green and dull, 

Ter. 

77## jAnthoginurn sp *.1 

„ rosy • » • . 

Do. 


purple 


78# Ronalca sp 

Small, green . . 

Do. 


iEschynathus (3 to 4sp.): lloya (5 or 6 sp.); Arum (several) Lilium (1 sp.); Nepenthes (I sp.): Ferns and 
/copodiums (150 to 800 sp.}; Palms (Livistonia, Lcoxalia, Caryota, Calamus, &c.) are also indigenous, and cun 

I sent if required. • 

Plants not marked are common. 

Plants marked with an asterisk arc considered rare, 
plants marked with two asterisks are considered very rare. 

The charges for a box of 4 cubic feet measurement, containing an equal selection of the three kinds, will 
5Z or 50 rupees, deliverable at Calcutta. ‘When Plants which are rare or very rare are required, the cliarges 

II be according to the kind taken ; for the rare 1 Rupee 8 as a Plant ; for the very rare, 8 Rupees a IMant. 
ry large Plants are directed to be sent, no extra charge will he made. 

When new Plants not included in the list are sent, a separate charge will be made. When two boxes or more 
3 taken, a discount of 10 per cent, will be allowed. 

Plants can also be sent in glass cases, on the Wardian plan, measuring 8 feet 6 inchos in length, 8 feet 
3 adth, and 8 feet 7 inche^in height, for which an extra charge of 80 rupees will be made. Gloss covers can also 
supplied for the other boxes, at an extra charge of 10 rupees. 

jV*. The proper time for sending Orchids to England is in their dormant stafe— therefore orders should 
sent before the Month JlfarcA, as the Plants after March do not bear removal. All Orders sent after the 3ht 
xrch will be ci^cuted ike following seaton unless special directions tolhc contrary. 

Applications to be made to 

Messrs. (CHARLES CANTOR an» Co., in Calcutta. 

Assam, August 1, 1852. 
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Oil the Natural Productions of the Vale of Kashmere, By 
Lt. \V. II. LowTiiEii, h2nd Reyt. iV. /. 

(Conthiued from page 220 .^ 

The stream of tlic Jhelum is very slack iu its passage 
through the Islamabad District, and its bed narrow and 
deep ; grassy banks rise almost perpendicularly from the 
watcr^s edge, and arc luxuriantly clothed with wild Lu- 
cerne, thyme, the forget-me-not^^ (Myosotis palustris 
and clover (both red and white). The river is very 
serpentine in its course, and its current (except where 
impeded by bridges, or fallen ruins) gentle, and sluggish. 
The temperature of the water, during the summer months, 
is icy beyond conception, and at the season of Hood nearly 
every part of the lowlands is irrigated by its turbid volumes. 
On either bank the country is very verdant, promising to 
the eye, though the traveller will not stray far from his 
boat without discovering the nakedness of the land^^ — 
miles of marsh, and acres of thistles ! liut that it was 
not always so will be soon discovered iu the innumerable 

VOL. Vni. PART V. 2 k 



22.2’ Natnral Productions of the Vale of Kasfmere, 

ramifications of canals^ embankments, and boundary marks, 
which (as I before stated) intersect this now unhappy 
valley throughout its extent. Occasionally at some sudden 
bend of the snow-born Jhelum, the eye is gladdened 
by a far-stretching orchard of fruit trees, gay with their 
bright-hued load of apricots, or cherries ; tall and stately is 
the grove in its ancient growth, but many a year lias .sped 
since the fostering hand of the cultivator exercised a 
watchful care over the tangled boughs ; the hungry herds- 
man, or squalid brat of the boatman revel at will on tlic 
unguarded treasures, for there is none but a very distant 
owner— the Lord of Jummoo. The vast marslics which lie 
contiguous to the river are grazed by the royal flocks and 
herds during fine weather, and a rough hay cro)> is cut olf 
them with the sickle, w’hich is carefully lioused in stacks 
for wdnter use. The mulberry tree occurs in great profu- 
sion, and of a large size, principally on the banks of the 
rivulets and other wet places. Brijbuhar, (the second place 
of any importance after leaving Islamabad) has some silk- 
works on a small scale, as I found out by seeing cocoons 
hawked about for sale : tiiey appeared marvellously cheap, 
and of an unusual size.* Here anotlicr bridge of the 
local kind (before described) spans the stream. Leaving 
this place, nothing very remarkable is met with for a great 
distance. Trees become scarcer, villages dirtier, and the 
herbage poorer as the traveller floats downwards. On some 
hillocks I found Hyoscyamus niger, and a Phlomis growing 
in great profusion : — the seeds of the latter were ripening, 
but a small quantity whicli I gathered disappointed me by 
withering and proving worthless. At the solitary hut of a 
Fuqueer, I found the only good apricots since leaving old 
Errand : in size, colour and flavour they would have proved 

* A quantity of eggs were hatched at Meerut in Mar^h last, hut the 
worms all perished at an early stage, apparently from the heat of the wea- 
ther. 
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dtUigcrous rivals at a grand show, and I have little doubt 
that my fat friend, (the Indian Monk,) had been drawn hither 
by their sweet temptations. As 1 had approached the nearest 
point of the mountains, I tayooed my boat (d la Benya! ,) and 
started for them on foot, a distance of some six miles. I 
had not walked far however when 1 tbund the green turf 
degenerate into a marsh, and that again into a jheel, 
through which (I)cing thoroughly bent on exploration) I 
Avaded sans culottes for an hour or more until I regained 
terra firraa. The lower ridges, coin posed of barren rocks 
had villages in their vicinity, poor enough to all appearance, 
but possessing a few orchards, and bcanfields, the latter 
crop I ascertained supplied them with a coarse fl{)ur, con- 
sidered very palatable. Gourds, turnips, and greens, fur- 
nished the residue of their fare. I climbed the summit of a 
beautifully wooded height, and enjoyed a bird’s eye view 
of the ^^Tral” Perguunah, — more thickly clad in foliage, 
and more pictures([ue than any spot I had seen on this side 
of Islamabad. I sat down on a natural terrace carpetted 
with wild lucerne and strawberries, and feasted my senses 
in this wild paradise of nature. Flowers of the gayest 
colours were massed in striking p>i>fu$ioii, and the air 
exhaled a rich perfume of everything sweet. Hawthorns, 
and a variety of Crateeyus Avere in ncAv bloom, of dazzling 
Avhiteness, AAdiilc in full contrast just beloAv them, in a suit 
of the heaven’s OAvn blue,” grew the delicate Belpimimm 
Alpmum in clusters of dozens. Tall Scabious (Wallich’s ?) 
PhlomiSy Auolcts, &c., &c., were scattered every Avhere. I had 
heard of the hop having been seen in this district by a 
tourist, but a diligent search both here, and every Avhere 
else on my part in the tyrant’s dominions, has not been re- 
Avarded by the discovery, and I am inclined to think, that 
one of the low creeping Dalheryias must have been hastily 
put down as the enviable plant ; I think its introduction 
Avould be very easy, and attended Avith success ; and was 
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forcibly reminded of Kent, in some portions of my rambles, 
the soil and climate not excepted. 

Ventipoor, a dirty village further down the river, is 
ennobled by tradition, as being the ancient capital, which 
account is further corroborated by its massive relics of 
an extinct race, I mean the architectural ruins of the 
Pandaus ; illegible Sanscrit inscriptions cover the time- 
blackened limestone and granite, and antique coins arc 
continually brought to light in confirmation of the antique 
dynasty : I was so fortunate as to obtain two of these, 
which have been duly transmitted to the learned in such 
matters. The surrounding lands bear prominent evidences 
of having been highly cultivated to a considerable elevation 
above the plain. 

Pampur, a large village on the right l)ank, is celebrated 
for its saffron grounds. The cultivation of this flower is 
carried on in nearly every part of this pergunnah, the local 
soil being alone found suited for the purpose ; it app'^'ared to 
consist of a light ferruginous clay, wdiich is excavated, near 
the Jhclum, and carried to the fields by great manual labour. 
The bulbs are planted out in small square beds in June, 
weeded and freely irrigated, and the crop is collected in 
October : the Maharajah and his myrmidons attend the 
gathering, and take the spolia opima of the occasion. The 
drug is sold in the Royal Bazar, and I was informed that 
one rupee per seer was levied as export duty on the trader : 
it varies in price according to quality; I observed some as 
low as 5 rupees the seer of two pounds, but this was mixed 
with very ancient stuff', or what was often worse, with the 
dried petals of the flower. True saffron, (under Royal 
Warrantry) fetches from 7 to 10 Rupees per seer, i, e., in 
Kashmeree coinage, — which is little more than half the 
Company^s.^^ Steeping the article in water, previous to 
weighing out, is commonly practised, and which, in addi- 
tion to increasing weight, injures its colouring properties 
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irretrievably: sometimes the unwary Iliudustance' merchant 
packs it in tlie damp state, and on reaching the plains dis- 
covers to his great sorrow that the precious purchase has 
become a mass of mouldy rubbish, umaleable at a pice : this 
happened under my own observation ! 

And now I have fairly reached the capital — ^'The Holy 
city” of two thousand years, the reputed Eden of man, and 
the legendary scat of worldly splendour and learning 
when Britain produced but her naked savages ; — alas ! 
for such renown, the tide of time has long ago receded, 
Britain rules paramount and Kasli morels sons are savage ! 
Long before tlic rude gondola carries its passenger to the 
eastern Venice, his eager eye catches a succession of delight- 
ful objects. First looming in the hazy fore-ground towers 
the lofty mount vainly called Solomon's Throne,” crowned 
with its Buddhist fane dating two centuries B. C., — next 
appears the Ifurri Parvat/^ another steep hill, with its 
citadel overlooking the population, — and finally the sym- 
metrical avenues of poplars, (hereafter to be described) 
rising from the densely planted gardens which skirt the 
entrance to far-famed Sreenuggur.” As it wopld be 
altogether superfluous, and indeed impertinent, to describe 
the various curiosities of this interesting capital, in a tour 
which professes to be strictly horticultural, I shall deviate 
as seldom as possible from my avowed object, and confine 
my pen almost exclusively to suitable subjects. 

The Jhelum forms the centre street of this aquatic Babel, 
and its branches (with canals of all sizes and widths) serve 
as the side streets, and means of communication between 
the inhabitants. As I before observed, every man according 
to his station in life has his boat, from him of the gilt barge 
with its 30 oars, to him of the frail skiff with but one paddle. 
I was informed that the last census gave one lakh of boats as 
the total of Sreenuggur and its environs : judge then of the 
great demand for ash timber to propel them. What with 
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accidents, wear and tear, breakage, &c., in the rowing para- 
phernalia, the consumption of this peculiar item must be 
greatly in excess of the supply. It had even become neces- 
sary to enact a law for the preservation of the trees, and I 
only succeeded in cutting a log through a formal application 
to the governor of a district ! Deodar and pine timber are 
very much employed in building both houses and boats ; 
nearly all the buildings (even the Palace) arc wooden : in 
some of them we occasionally find noble specimens of the 
imperishable Deodar. The great mosque, nearly 400 years 
old, contains some fine straight pieces, used as pillars to sup- 
port the roof : they are set up in basements of black marble, 
which durable material they are fast resembling in hardness, 
and colour. There are seven principal bridges (over the 
main stream) many of them having shops, and stalls of ware 
set out upon them : two or three are strikingly aerial 
creations, which our tornadoes of Hindustan would soon 
blow to Jericho,^^ but here the only damage to br ap- 
prehended are during an unusually high flood. Such I was 
informed had occurred some years back, when these, and 
countless houses were swept away, to be shortly rebuilt in 
the ancient style. The only stone or brick structures I 
could find were pier heads of bridges, occasional mosques, 
and temples, and a fort ; wood from its being plentiful, 
portable, and cheaply put together, is the material in gene- 
ral use. Most of the dwellings have two, and even three 
stories, and these are very hastily made, by driving timbers 
into the ground perpendicularly, at the diflerent angles 
of the intended rooms. Across these, beams are nailed hori- 
zontally at intervals, and then a light flooring of poplar, or 
willow planks is laid across longitudinally for a flooring : the 
walls are framed by nailing thin boards of fir over the exterior 
frame- work, and plastering them with compost: light and 
air being admitted through carved trellises which open 
and shut like sash-windows. The roof is almost always 
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gable, of thick planks, thatched with many layers of the wa- 
ter-proof birch bark, and the hollow portion of it is used as a 
loft for storing firc-wood, kitchen stuff, lumber, &c. Some 
of the more M^ealthy pundits and merchants have small gar- 
dens overhanging the quays in front of their residences: 
these seldom contain any thing very tasteful, or ornamental : 
occasionally indeed a trellis may be met with covered with 
a flourishing vine, or a rambling gourd, evidently cultivated 
for shade : sometimes a gay patch of double hollyhocks, or 
a solitary rose-bush, relieved the dingy approaches, but ge- 
nerally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and 
weeds, or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruinous 
suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated fields of tobacco, grow- 
ing down to the brink of the water, and the markets were 
well stored with the dried leaf, which is an article of general 
consumption. The trades and manufactures of Sreenuggur 
are neither various, or flourishing, as might be anticipated 
in the present state of affairs. They comprise shawl weav- 
ing, embroidering wool, dyeing, turning, gunmaking, pa- 
perraaking, bookraaking, lacquered ware, hardwares, and 
boat-building, all under arbitary impost with reference to 
their peculiar profits, more especially those which in any way 
conduce to the comforts and luxuries of European visitors ! 
The imports consist of hides, furs, teas, borax, churrus^ silks, 
wool, woollen clothes, the precious metals and stones, assa- 
foctida, &c. (mostly from the Ladakh frontier) ; the exports 
comprise saffron, shawls, and embroidered goods, paper, 
fruits (fresh), and manuscript books, silks, stuffs, lacquered 
wares, &c., &c., of which Gulab Singh (through secret agents) 
is the sole Vendor. The maximum value of shawls may be 
about 5,000 Bs. the pair, (such 1 believe are the annual tri- 
bute lot which are sent to our Queen,) and the minimum 150 
Bs. : the French patterns predominate, the trade being princi- 
pally carried on with that nation. The dyeing of the mate- 
rials appears to be a State secret ; the variety of chemical 
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combinations in the waters of the valley no doubt lend their 
assistance. The embroiderers are a very numerous class, 
the national style of dress requiring much of this ornament ; 
silk, or cotton braid is thus worked for the lower classes, as 
golden is for the higher. The fashionable garment is a loose 
woollen cloak, or robe, either bright green or mulberry 
colour, the sleeves, collar, and back thickly bespangled witli 
a heavy pattern of this needlework. Nearly every Hindoo 
w'oman however poor, wears one of these said mulberry-hucd 
robes, {minus the braid.) The smiths arc the most cunning 
workmen I have ever met with out of England ; they can turn 
out a Damascus blade, or a two-grooved rifle, nearly equal to 
the originals, and have been schooled to put on the highest 
prices : their forges are under espionage, and all work on 
hand is daily reported to the chief authority, for valuation. 
As might be expected in’ a densely populated city of beggars^ 
the cheap products of the soil arc in great demand, and tlic 
cultivator in constant employ. The stalls of the markets 
overflow with abundance of green grocery : wild fruits, as 
crabs, berberries, nuts, &c., &c. ; garden vegetables, as turnips, 
cabbages, greens, gourds, cucumbers, spinach, &c., and (ac- 
cording to the season) grapes, cherries, apricots, apples, pears, 
walnuts, plums, figs, peaches, quinces, mulberries ; miscella- 
neous esculents, as mushrooms, truffles, morels, lotus heads, 
and singharas; all arranged in piles of bushels, near some 
great thoroughfare, or what is more common, cried about 
afloat in an antiquated canoe. The greater portion of these 
dainties are grown on and around the duP^ (or lesser lake 
situated in the environs), and from wdxich there arc two or 
three direct passages by boats into the city. The chief en- 
trance is by the Drogshuh^^ canal, which is furnished with 
a pair of sluice gates, so arranged that during a flood, the 
external pressure of the water closes them fast, and prevents 
the river from entering and swamping the low •lands. It 
is upon these marshy shores that most of the market 
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gardens and orchards exist ; (the walnut trees, and' vines, I 
observed were especially fine;) but it is on the waters that the 
main culture of the Cucurbitaceous plants is practised. 
Nearly the entire area of this duP^ is overgrown with gi- 
gantic bulrushes, and lotus steins ; these have in the lapse of 
lime furnished a vast mass of light, decomposed matter, 
which the ingenuity of man has applied to a useful purpose, 
i. to the formation of floating gardens some hundreds 
of which may be seen moored like fairy islets, each distin- 
guishable by the stake to which it is attached : they appear 
to ])e constructed in the following simple manner. The in- 
tending gardener with his workmen having selected a suita- 
ble bed of rotten weed, fixes his boat to the spot, and com- 
mences giving it solidity by throwing down successive layers 
of green rushes and slirne. This operation is proceeded with 
until the collection will bear the weight of the party, who 
then take their vessel to the shore for earth ; this is put down 
on the island in small heaps of a few pounds each; three, or 
four seeds of melons, or cucumbers are then inserted, and 
in no great time they germinate : wdicn these curious plots 
are covered with rich green foliage they present a charming 
appearance ; the w ind has very little effect on their stability, 
its force being expended on the towering fields of aquatic 
jungle. Many of these locomotive verjetaria have settled 
ilow'n ill decay, and this gradual obstruction of the flood has 
caused still larger deposits of mud and leaves, wdiich again 
in a few years have become terra firma, promising eventually 
a valuable field of speculation. On a few of these drifts large 
trees of willow and mulberry arc established, overgrown with 
tall vines, wdiich have the reputation of furnishing the best 
grapes in the country. The oldest inhabitants of Kashmere 
(among them the Maharajah himself,) have noticed a visible 
decrease in the size of this lake, according to them it is ra- 
pidly evaporating, and in a few more years will be good 
rice land. I would like to sec one of the modern steam 

2 I. 
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pumps at work on its expanse, and a fcA" imported engineers 
to manage the operations ; I guess it would he more quickly 
dried up than the above wise heads imagine. 

The saddlery, shocmaking, and other leather works of Kasli- 
merc arc very superior; a vast majority of the shops a])pcar to 
manufacture or deal in this branch of liuinan wants. Tlic 
hides are ])cttcr tanned and more durable tliaii those met with 
in the native bazaars of India, and the Kashincrccs handle 
tools, and work with them more smartly tliaii any pcoph?, 
except Europeans. They thoroughly understand ornament 
and finish with reference to cheapness and durability. Whe- 
ther a grandee’s state saddle, or a sepoy’s wallet, there is the 
same attention to appearance and strcngtli combined, wliieh 
betokens the clever artizan. I tested tlic abilities of several 
individuals in the leather line pretty severely, with groat sa- 
tisfaction to myself, and credit to their exertions. 

A pair of English saddle bags, which cost in London four 
or five guineas, were given to a man as a pattern, tin y were 
the first he had seen. Tii four days he dressed the hide, 
made up the brass work, and completed the order, (with an 
assistant) in my presence under a tree, and all who saw the 
copy preferred it to the original. I paid seven Rnpevs for the 
same! There is a great demand for sword-belts, pouches, 
&c., &c., and these arc often beautifully oriiannmtcd with gild- 
ed, or enamelled leather. The shoes were pronounced hy my 
Indian servants as the ne plus ultra of fashion and design ! 
I should say that most of the hides arc hrouglit up from oar 
cowkillimf^ provinces, for otherwise the supply would be 
uncertain and precarious, depending as it would on mere am- 
dvnt alone. Ip tlio catalogue of crimes punishable by the 
local Hindoo code, hutya^^ or murder” ranks high, if 
the oflcridcr wilfully hilled two or three men he may (if rich) 
pay for their lives pecumarUif, but (rich or poor) woe to him 
who dares spill the blood of a smtjle calf death and con- 
fiscation of goods, and family, would attend the rash deed ! 
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It is not then very remarkable that forfeited 'jaghcers, 
and refugee chiefs of tlic Moslem creed should be so 
])lentiful; indeed false accusations of the above truculent 
nature have merged into a State policy, which for covetous 
wickedness strongly reminds the spectator of helpless 
Naboth, and his vineyard,” in the “ time of old.” 

The utmost caution is practised by tlic people in reporting 
the death of their cattle. Should such a natural occurrence 
lake place, the i)olicc, (or ncareftt Government ollicials,) arc 
duly apprised of the imj)ortaut fact, (in time to witness tlic 
last struggles if ])ossible) atid the carcase is then often display- 
ed in the fork of some conspicuous tree, there to remove by 
tlic at most puhlir.Un^ any suspicion or evil report which may 
iiang over the heads of the chief inhabitant, and his neigh- 
bours ; or if the demise should fortunately liappcn on the river 
banks above the capital, the bovine relics are hurled into the 
stream, and left to report themselves, both ocalarJj/, and 
vasalhj to the acute organs of the Royal Residents in tlic 
Sher-Gurri, — the balconies of which shabby edifice overhang 
the stream. This little manojuvre satisfies the above potent 
personages that a lust for beef had nothing to do with the 
casualty. The Bunyhysf^ or “ sweep 'rs,” (thorough outcasts) 
follow up (piictly ill the wake, and taking advantage of some 
retired rock of tlie bank, speedily strip off the valuable por- 
tion, whicli is then duly registered, and secured. There is 
no scarcity of goat and sliecp-skiiis and liorse-hides ; 
but Ibc demand is often suddenly immenso *. when the evil 
tidings arrived at the capital of reverses on the frontier, 
every scrap of leather in it was seized in the name of the 
ruler, for the transport of gunpowder (over the precipitous 
route to Ghilghit.) Packed in this manner it is liglit, impe- 
rishable, and thoroughly protected from damage by immer- 
‘sion, or the weather. The perfumed skins, commonly called 
Russia leather” may be bought at times, but are neither 
tiommoa or cheuj) ; they arc not ccpial in appearance to those 
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obtainable in Europe, but possess the peculiar odour in 
greater richness. Of their properties as a specific in repel- 
ling mildew and insects from costly bales of silk, and woollen 
goods, the merchants arc fully aware, and employ them large- 
ly with other substances for that purpose. Central Asia is, 
I believe, the only oriental mart where they are met with in 
large quantities, their material is the hide of the horse. That 
they are considered costly goods is evident from the high 
price j and Sadi (in the Gulistan,^^) in the flowering ex- 
travagance of Eastern hyperbole, says : — 

“ The star Canopus shines all over the world/' 

But the scented leather comes only from Yemen /' 

a pretty conclusive reason for supposing it to be a strictly 
local production ! 

The paper of Kashmcrc is the very hast of any non-Eu- 
ropean; it is unusually white, smooth, and of fine texture : 
accordingly it is in great request both in the Company's 
territory, and in the surrounding countries. In the liazaars 
of Sreenuggur it fetches a far lower price than docs the 
inferior article sold throughout Hindustan. A vast jnajo- 
rity of the Kashmcrccs can read, and a considerable jium- 
ber write. The taste for literature is quite hereditary, con- 
nected indeed as its pursuit must needs be with the revival 
of their primitive history and downfall : the sayings, and 
doings of their most distinguished rulers, poets, and priests, 
are favourite themes of conversation and song, and the 
visitor is not a little startled to hear passages from Abul 
Fazil,^^ Ayeen Akberi,” or Sadi,” quoted as indisputable 
authorities, in matters of discussion, by the uncouth forms 
of barbers and boatmen, with whom he meets at every 
turn of his travels ! The literary taste of the masses is 
marvellously in contrast with the brutal tone which per- 
vadcs the unpoctical mobs of our English cities, and re- 
flects itself vividly to our admiration as the fading light of 
that old civilization, which is fast setting in the night of 
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despotic darkness, as a bright constellation in a cloady horizon. 
I visited two of the chief book-making establishments, 
and witnessed the various processes of preparation. Every 
thing was written with the pen, (there was no type,) and 
expert artists executed the illumination and illustration 
of each work, according to order. There must have been 
at least forty or fifty individuals engaged in transcribing, 
in one room alone; of these many were sharp lads, whose 
penmanship struck me as the neatest of the wiiole. One 
remarkable feature of the quaint scene, was the universal 
buzz of chattering wliich was carried on by the penmen 
during their operations, and which did not appear, in any 
way to disturb the uniformity or correctness of tlicir 
labours. Tliey laughed and gossiped as if engaged in mere 
manual manufacture, in truth such must be their own view 
of the occupation, and they must depend on the eye alone 
as infallible. Mistakes must be of very rare occurrence, for 
in the multiplicity of works I have perused, erasures are im- 
perceptible, and scholastic errors almost unknown. I found 
this l)raueh of trade, the only one, except shawl-weaving, in 
a brisk and flourishing condition. The heads of the con- 
cerns appeared very iudifferent to ray applications for books, 
and informed me that they could barely supply the demands 
of Ilindustance and Northern booksellers, W’hicli judging by 
the number of hands employed, and the resolute adherence 
to prices, is probably true. These Khush-mmeezs^^ (lite- 
rally pleasmg’-ivriters) seldom keep any large stock of ready 
bound volumes: they mostly receive orders, and execute 
them by contract : a party of six or eight wmrkmcu sit down 
together, and make their own arrangements to transcribe the 
desired tome : w e w ill suppose it to consist of only fifty pages ; 
the six men apportion their shares respectively, and so it is 
soon ready. A few standard originals arc always retained in 
store, (generally loose and unbound, but very carefully let- 
tered, and numbered) to servo as orthodox copies. As I stated 
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above, high prices arc in vogue, and Company's rupees alone 
current in these literary repositories. For a ponderous 
coj)y of the Ai/een Akhcrif^ strongly bound, and splendidly 
illinninatcd, (besides containing sundry illustrations) more 
than eighty rupees was deniauded, which sum was perti- 
naciously adhered to; for a fine edition of the Shah 
Nameh’^ more than sixty was asked, and as I did not 
like to go away without buying somc/hhn/, 1 paid one 
rupee and a half for the commonest kind of “ BuslanP 
To a private individual of the city 1 only paid twedve 
rupees for a quarto work of four epic poems, with lifty co- 
loured pictures, but he was in want of cash, and no book- 
seller; of course rogues arc abundant in this as in every 
other branch of business throughout the universe. ‘‘ I’iracy” 
is not acknowledged in a coj>ying country ; but Pricatvvr- 
(if I may thus term it) there is in plenty, ?. c., the 
lincst poems, and histories, (if found ineonvonicmtly Zo////, and 
lahorious) are often dockedf^ or abridged of their fair ])ro- 
portions, and sold as genuine articles, which with the un- 
initiated in manuscript mysteries, pass current. A respect- 
able MfmshV^ was my obliging informant in these matters. 
Tlie penmanship is elegant and legible, in many instances 
not to be distinguished from type impressions, strict unifor- 
mity being its prevailing beauty. The style of illuminalion 
is that of the early ages constantly found in ancient Catholic 
Missals. Gold, silver and sky-blue in elaborate profusion. 
The j)ainting^^ I cannot praise, it is a burlcst[uc on tluj 
divine art, totally oriental in its outre character; coarsen, 
ill-proportioned perspectives, and gaudy, the favourite 
subjects, as usual, love and war, in which the romantic 
pas.sion figures either unnaturally, or indecently, and the 
pugnacious science preposterously and fabulously. There 
are many learned treatises to be found in the dismal alleys 
and purlieus, some on the Arabian system of mccficiiic and 
]»hysics, others on the statistics of this and foreign countries. 
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Histories, both ancient and modern, of the Valtey and its 
boundaries, epic and complimentary poems, exaggerating^ 
the deeds of favourite sovereigns and statesmen, and musty 
records of tlic Hindoo dynasty : the chief of tlicsc latter 
called the llajali Taringani,^^ is much quoted by our modern 
anti(juarics. 

The lacquered ware of Kashinerc is among the more im- 
portant of its manufactures, since the annual entre of Bri- 
lisli olKcers has be(?n sanctioned ; and encouraged by tljoir 
own ( iovornnumt, this, and indeed nearly every other branch 
of art has received an impulse, which in an enlightened State, 
would have conferred all the solid benefits of successful iii- 
g(‘nuity on its subjects, but the owner of the unliaj)j)y 
“ goose^’ in his greed for tluj “ golden eggs,^’ lias nearly ef- 
fected its demise, and the cunning artificer is reduced to 
great straits in bis struggle between labour and taxation : 
tile most respe(!table of these men informed me that a heavy 
iin])ost,oipiivalent to about 250 Rupees “per Visitors Season^'’ 
is J<?v1(h1 on bis liandiwork, and as lie cannot afford to entertain 
an esiablisliment of journeymen, is compelled to carry on bis 
liade (sometimes liy candlelight,) with the assistance of one 
or two boys of liis family. I look upon him as the leading 
man in the trade, he has great taste in arrangement, and 
a bettor idea of Ho wor-j minting than his rivals; bis prices arc 
the highest, and liis reputation the greatest of all the “ Nuka- 
she.es' (as they are called), and his orders are filed in a port- 
folio ; many of them cannot be executed for a year, or more, in 
consequeuco of his limited means. The ])rincipal articles 
made are writing-boxes, cigar-boxes, card-tj*ays, vases, book- 
tjovers, caskets, and a variety of fancy goods. The best 
workmanship costs as follows, writing-box 8 rupees, cigar case 
3 rui)eos, card-tray 7 rupees, book-boards (the pair) 4 rupees, 
vases 12 rupees (the pair) and caskets from 3 rupees each to 
12 rupees* (according to size.) Tlic material of which they 
are composed is papier maclic moulded on wooden or 
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earthen formers; these, when thoroughly dry, arc repoai- 
c<lly washed over with size, polished, and then painted with the 
intended colour of ground work: the article is now ready 
for the designer, who first traces on it the outline of orna- 
mental scrollwork, or other pattern : after which he collects 
his gold paint, and other colours, filling them in with almost 
incredible raindity, and truth of hand. When thoroughly 
dry, two, or more coats of carefully j)repared copal varnish 
are laid on, and the work is submitted for several days to ex- 
posure in the sun. The store of finished goods is usually 
packed in glazed paper, and kept on airy shelves in the 
upper story. To mtf taste the buff ground, thickly strewed 
with wreaths and bouquets of rose, forget-me-not, and 
tulips, with gold scroll work as a border, formed tlio ?/c plus 
ultra of elegant decoration, but the manifold extravagance 
of European purchasers usually found vent in coats of arms, 
ciphers, blazonry, and mottos ; and there was no small show 
of tlie iirevailing pmchard for nondescript butterflies, Iiydra- 
headed monsters, dragons, and other j)arti-colourc(l deformi- 
ties, remarkable only for quantity of gold and silver leaf they 
consumed. 

The local style seemed to consist of a gaudy ground-work, 
interspersed with sentences (in large Persian characters) 
from the “ Quorau^’ and other books of note. Among 
other novelties in this lino of manufacture, I noticed pistols 
and carbines, the stocks decorated with rich flower designs, 
and a dulcimer, the body of which was similarly painted, to 
the order of Gulab Singh and Co. Most of tliese workmen 
reside in the dirtiest part of dirty Sreenuggur ; after wading 
through a chaos of impurity, the visitor is directed to some 
narrow alley, where the class is found, gregarious in lots of 
tlirces and fours ; the show-room is up a very dangerous ladder, 
on the higher story, and the sitting-room, or manufactory, on 
the lower. They all receive a share, more or less, of Eng- 
lish patronage. To somo people, (those who prefer quantity 
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to quality) cheap goods are the best, and it is to customers 
of this class, tliat the trade vend whole camel-loads of 
coarsely executed articles at one-third of the price asked for 
tlic more elaborate productions* In Hindustan, among the 
liigher classes, this “ Nvhaslt" work is highly prized ; the “ cas- 
kets” by the females, and the “ Qulumdans” or writing-boxes 
by the men ; in the Courts of Delhi and Lucknow, they are 
considered fashionable furniture. 

Among the social and domestic occupations of the de- 
generate Kashmeriaii, boat-rowing, fishing, and fowling hold 
a prominent place. Necessity is truly the only source of 
all this corjK)real exertion, and when its objects are acconi- 
jjlished, this lazy race relapse into drowsy apathy ; the boat- 
man in British employ, will rather tell a string of cunning 
falsehoods, tlian carry his master an extra mile, the sleepy 
votary of the net and hook will rather smoke his quaint pipe 
undc3r the cool mulberry tree than fish out of hours for 
the liberal visitor, and the sturdy pursuer of game, when 
his stomach is satisfied, cares not for that of the epicurean 
stranger ; — such is the unkindly nature, (bred by oppression, 
or otherwise,) of the classes, which in “ Britain’s favoured isle’* 
are oppositely laborious ! Every yarrl of water in the valley 
teems with fish, narrovly restricted to three or four species ; 
of these, the chief are two of trout, not much resembling those 
of Northern Europe in general ai)pearance, but furnishing 
cheap and delicious faro to a distressed population. The 
Jlielimi (from its source downwards) and most of its tribu- 
taries are wonderfully stocked. The fishery is chiefly carried 
on in two ways, as follows : first, by net : two stout poles, some 
thirty feet, or more, in length, are attached to the side of a 
skiff, by a rude machinery, which enables their being raised 
and lowered at pleasure : strong lines traverse these spars, by 
which a capacious, triangular net can be attached wherr re- 
quired : tlie bottom part of this net is loosely gathered into 
a pocket, to receive any fish that may drop out of the meshes. 

2 
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Tlu? anxious piscator steers out into tlu? stream, and putting' 
the Ijows of his rude bark against the current, lowers the net 
into the river ; he anti his assistants (usually his wife and 
family), slowly propel the boat forward, and occasionally 
the machine is lifted, and the prey “ brought to bag/' 
Second by hook : tliis modus opertnull is far more primitive 
than the last : a gootl supply of rod worms having been {)roeur- 
ed, the piscatory party embarks in the family skiff as before, but 
this time they anchor^ or attach their craft to a pole, in some 
likely looking deopj the tackle is then overhauled, and 
consists of innumerable yards of small cord, to which stones 
and bricks arc here and there fastoneil as sinkers. Short 
links of strong thread, each having a small hook at the 
end, arc tied to the main line at equal intervals, to tlie amount 
sometimes of several hundreds. A worm is baited on, ( care- 
fullfj a la Izaali Walton,) and tlie clumsy parajdiernalia is 
then “ paid out’' along the bottom, where it is left for some 
time, and occasionally examined. I observed that thi:> rude 
night line committed groat execution. Tiic hooks are very 
original devices, made by bras-^ wire, anrl not to be compared 
in any way with a rpod Enr/lish hent pin, (*itlic?r for sharpness 
or strength ! The fisheries all pay hundsonudy to royalty fi)r 
their j privileges, and woo betide any amateur angler, or 
poacher among its subjects, who would recreate, or pnifit by 
the identy in store. I saw a boatman severely maltreated by 
a soldier for ‘‘ wetting a lino’’ without ordms, and it is only 
those ill immediate attendance on the salnh lotjnc who 
venture on sucli dangerous sport. I’he trout being compara- 
tively exompt from persecution, attain a large size, and an‘ 
strangely omnivorous. My knights of tin? oar filled their 
baskets with such iinla'ard of baits as mulberries, lioiled 
greens, newspapers, &c., while I in propria persona extracted 
the '‘large fish a VArifflais with fly and minnow. 1 saw a 
trout in tlie market weigh twelve? pounds, it Avould have 
weighed two pounds more in proper season. I caught 
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lumibers witli my own hand seven or eight pounds 
a juece. Only one place is prohibited to the local fisherman, 
L the reach of water between the first and second 
bridges at the capital, which being overlooked by palaces, 
tomjdes, and holy ghats, has become imbued with the 
odour of sanctity. The menial boatmen are of course all 
Alahomiiiedaiis : their nominal pay two lls. eight annas a 
piece, I say nominal^ as they are but the serfs of an un- 
sparing Lord, and are made to disgorge a very liigh per 
centage of their earnings. Bo it known then, uninitiated 
r(?ador, that two-thirds of the wretched waterman’s stipend 
ari» filched from him at the proper season by that illustrious 
Dogra sovereign Maharajah Gulab Singh. When the 
pale fa<;es of summer visitors have disappeared, in an evil 
hour, the dark visagi^ of ruthless tax-gatherers, intrude 
tliemsclves on the toiler^s slumbers, ho feels the iron arm of 
his real master haid on his jullow^ and a stern voice bids 
him produce the exact sum for which the public accountant 
has credited liim ! 

A numerous body are the “ huntsmen” and “ fowlers 
tlic former are occasionally attached to the royal person, and 
either furnish game trophies for disj)Ly on public occasions, 
or what is more common, are retained for the purpose of 
being lent to influential British travellers of rank or distinc- 
tion. The inferior sportsmen usually hire one, or more of 
these “ game findei's,’^ who although very deficient as a body 
in courage or skill, khow the country, and can express 
themselves inttdligibly. Their wages vary, according to their 
reputation, from 6 to 10 Rupees, and even more. The 
fowlers'' carry on their avocation in the winter only ; it 
would have gladdened the heart of even the far-famed Col. 
Hawker, of wild-fowl killing ingenuity, to see the original 
but efficient apparatus adapted to the end : a highly wrought 
barrel ot ^ Brobdinagian dimensions, mounted on an un- 
couth swivel, in the bows of a light canoe, whose arrowy 
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proportions a slight bungling would cajisize: — the ammuni- 
tion crude and savage in its apparent qualities, but deadly 
in its effects ; the “ villanous saltpetre/^ roughly distributed 
through the lumpy powder, and the missiles, composed 
of carefully sifted pebbles, in lieu of more costly lead 
(wdiich here sells at the exorbitant rate of one company's 
Rupee per seer). With these aquatic cannon the myriads 
of wild geese and ducks frequenting the lakes are stalk- 
ed, and swej)t, the game being disposed of in the public 
markets. During the summer months most of these gun- 
ners appear to pursue the employment of fishers, or rice- 
planters. 

The chief gardens in the ‘‘ Holy City’^ are exclusively the 
property of Gulab Singh : they are the Shaik Biigh, Hurreo 
Singh B&gh, Mooskec Bfigli, Busunt Bagh, and Dihiwur 
Khan Bagh. The two first arc extensive plantations of 
fruit-trees, situated on the right bank of the Jhelnrn, from 
which they are protected by an unsightly, but verj neces- 
sary embankment. They are intersected with walks for the 
pleasure of pedestrians, and contain several summer resi- 
dences, of extremely light and airy construction ; indeed 
these latticed fabrics resemble at a distance huge bird-cages: 
a nearer inspection proves that such “ temples of the winds” 
are too cold by half for the English occupants, who have 
done all they could to alter the evil, by pasting newspapers, 
or long cloth, over the flimsy frame- works and screens. The 
boundaries of these pleasure grounds, besides the bund and 
ditch, are usually defined by rows of tall poplar trees, gener- 
ally adorned with very ancient vines, which being totally 
unrestrained in growth, produce very coarse sour grapes; 
this gothic oversight must not be attributed to ignorance, 
let us call it more truthfully sign of the times;” for how 
many centuries have elapsed since S&di wrote, 

“ When the husbandman lops off the exuberant branches of the vine, 
it bears an increase of fruit,” 
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The steins are oftori enormous, trailing in serpentine folds 
over and around the bund, if my memory serves me right 
there was one of three or four feet circumference at the root : 
the fruit trees, (excepting perhaps the pears and quinces,) are 
of the commonest description. When I reached the capital 
(about the beginning of June) the boughs were bowed down 
with embryo myriads, but a heavy rain of three days^ duration 
marred the crop ^Vith blight and mildew, scattering them by 
bushels on the soil. This natural havoc appeared to benefit 
the residue, and in the autumn 1 think any reasonable gar- 
dener would have felt satisfied with the actual quantity ma- 
tured, The quinces were of a rich quality, and I should 
say if nurtured properly, second to none in the world : the 
fruit itself is but little used by Asiatics as a sweatmeat, but 
the seeds are known throughout the East as “ Behee-dana 
(literally quince-seed.) These kernels, being emulsive, are 
cmjiloyed as a cooling medicine, by steeping them in water, 
which they quickly render mucilaginous. Kashmere and 
Kabul contribute jointly to furnish the vast annual supply 
which finds its way into the North-Western Provinces and 
Punjab. 

The pears were small, and undersized, but very luscious, 
and juicy. The peaches, (which ripen late in autumn,) were 
described to me as excellent, but I left the valley too soon 
to be able iu propria persona to pass judgment on this and 
many other rosy gifts of Pomona. I forgot to mention 
that in these two gardens there arc a few trees of “ wliite- 
lieart cherry locally termed gilass^^ very plump and 
sweet eating. They are highly valued, and guarded; 2Lptr- 
wannah (or pass) is granted to any visitor wishing to pro- 
cure two or three pounds : they are as superior to the com- 
mon cherry of the orchards, as that fruit is to the hedge-sloe, 
and I only wonder they have not been multiplied by grafting. 
The comAon cherry alluded to is of a deep, blackish red, 
when quite ripe, rough, and astringent to the palate, and 
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declared by a large majority uneatable. But these austere 
qualities render it particularly desinible for making that po- 
pular liqueur^ “cherry brandy.*’ Some I tasted was excellent, 
and it is a pity that some friendly visitor does not whisper 
to his majesty a fiiw hints on its maniifaetun?, as his larg(5 
estates would furnish both ingredients /or nothiriq, and bring 
him annually a few more thousand rupees to boot ! 

There are a few fancy parterres around the summer r(?- 
treats, which are crammed with China asters, narcissus, doubhj 
hollyhocks, roses, pomegranates, sweet william, Erysimum 
peroffsklanum, and African marigolds ; the latter gaudy 
and nauseous flowers prevail, because they happen to be th(» 
coarse favourites of the ruler. Every morning at sunrise 
a boat load is deposited at the stairs of the great temple ; 
they are soon consumed in odorifei'ons necklaces for the 
llaueos, and garlands for the worshippers. I remonstrated 
with the gardener for consuming so much ground in the cul- 
tivation of an ill-favoured plant, and gently attempted to clear 
away a few yards for the admission of some choice English 
seeds, but the old man, after vainly dissuading me by a 
variety of arguments from the innovation, at last cautiously 
implored me, if/ valued his ears, to desist : which of course 
I did, I managed to cut down the weeds betw(H?n a few 
rows of young trees, and there sow(»d a great variety of Eu- 
ropean forest, vegetable, and flower seeds : which in due 
time germinated very fairly, but were all crept oft* by stray 
bullocks, goats, and tattoos, which no })ersuasion to the 
“ mallecs” on my part could remove. These men said that 
they were not paid for their work, and one of them actually 
presented himself for remuneration of several days’ labour 
in digging and preparing the plots ! I found the royal family 
equally lukewarm in the matter, profitable return on out- 
lay being always the drift of their queries ; they however, 
graciously condescended to accept of my remaining potatoes, 
and these were carefully planted under my own eye near 
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another bed of the same useful root conferred by soiile former 
traveller. There arc few ornamental trees besides the poplars 
in these enclosures : I noticed a hedge of the Persian lilac, 
and a small plantation of seedling Acacia arahica^ which the 
acute Gulab is endeavouring to introduce for the benefit of 
his gun-carriage department. I do not think he will ever 
succeed at such an elevation : although very widely dispersed 
by J)amc Nature, I doubt whether this tree is indigenous to 
snowy countries. All the gardens in the valley are let out 
for the fruit season to those individuals who can afford to pay 
an exorbitant sum for the contract : considering the general 
poverty, I do not know how they can possibly realize a largo 
amount by the retail of the produce : perhaps it sometimes 
exported. This I know, that in 18*52 (the year of my visit,) 
not a single Itafilah of this description was permitted to leave 
the district, and the reason I heard commonly assigned, was 
the displeasure of Gulab Singb at certain arbitrary and wild 
freaks committed by two or three visitors of the preceding 
seasons. Besides, the helpless contractor often suffers great 
loss by the exactions and depredations of soldiers, and more 
rarely by the thoughtless apjiropriations of Christian strangers. 
The process of irrigation (which is however but little needed,) 
is carried on by cuts from the lakes and rivers in the low 
grounds, and by the weighted spar and bucket, as in Bengal, 
in the higher lands. Inundation, as I have before stated, is 
the great enemy of the husbandman in the alluvial tracts, 
which nothing but a scientific application of drainage and 
engineering can ever combat. After a sudden thaw, or an 
unusually heavy fall of rain, the bunded tracts appear like 
green islands above the water, and in these the mould be- 
comes too saturated and huinid for healthy vegetation. 

The “ Moonshee Bagh,” is not so large as tlie above-men- 
tioned gardens, but there is more irregularity and diversity of 
foliage to attract the inquisitive eye ; it is also situated on the 
margin of the river, and contains two or three roomy 
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“ harradurres^' or pleasure-seats of tlie usual style, the 
airy : there are not many fruit trees, but what are far more 
ornamental some aged planes, coeval with the palmy days of 
sagacious sovereigns, two or three beautiful specimens of the 
“ sluih tootf or “ king nmlberry,’^ (closely resembling our 
British species,) and an infinity of roses of all sizes, colours, 
and varieties. Of these I made a collection at great labour 
and expense, with the view of introducing them into Hindus- 
tan on my return. I selected vigorous offsets, and digg- 
ing round each, (outside the roots) detached the ball from its 
parent soil : they were then planted out in a shady bower at 
a short distance oft*, and watered abundantly ; those that did 
not shod their leaves, or appear to siift*er by the extraction, 
(at least 2-3rds continued healthy,) were again transplanted 
singly into wicker pot-shaped baskets, previously well lined 
with leaves: when the soil had settled down compactly, a 
stong envelope of birch bark, secured with twine, was 
wrapped over the whole, and they were once more removed 
to the border, remaining sunk to the crown of the stems, 
until my departure, when they were taken into the light deal 
frame I had prepared for their deportation. A weedy 
nullah which during flood connects the Drogshnh canal imme- 
diately with the river, serves as a very eff*octive drain to this 
place, which I look upon as the most salubrious and mos- 
quito-less of all the sul)urban retreats. The land road to this, 
and the two above-mentioned demesnes, is by the far-famed 
“ poplar walk,^^ a noble promenade of green turf one mile 
and a quarter in length, thirty to forty feet wide, straight as 
an arrow, and planted on either side with an unbroken line 
of poplars, in the very pride of their growth, forming 
a picturesque avenue, only excelled by one or two in 
Europe. This tasteful relic of the Moslems is one of 
the very few objects on which care is bestowed : it is 
preserved solely for the recreation of Gulab and his Amrahs^ 
who either ride or shoot .at a mark in its pleasant shade. 
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A rude hedge of prickly boughs has been inserted between 
the intervals, and pecuniary fine is the lot of any mischievous 
intruder. A long line of flower borders has been commenced, 
which besides abstracting seriously from the turf, have a 
wretched effect on the grandeur of the tout ensemble^ as no- 
thing will grow in this leafy darkness : the dianthus^ stocks, 
&c., looked more like puny weeds than show plants. 
The entrance of this walk commences at a bridge on the 
Drogsliuh canal, and ends just below the “ Tukhi-i-Suliman.” 
This -bare mountain affords a better panoramic view of the 
valley than any known locality : a very rugged, winding 
path leads to the summit, where stands the imperishable 
monument of anticpiity (before alluded to), on which the 
winds and waters of heaven have rolled unscathingly for more 
than twenty centuries ! From its walls the pleasures of sight 
are vast and varied, and the scene is unspeakably sublime 
in the majestic beauty of natural simplicity, — the mind is 
lost in the depth of admiration, and flies to poetry and 
tliought for solac(?. They may lend their lustre to the enchant- 
ment below, but they cannot define the exact harmony which 
lingers in perspective; nor can human pencil delineate the 
divine reality of the original, which to behold is to be enrap- 
tured — mentally I exclaimed — 

— “ the patriarchal days” 

“ no longer are a pastoral fable,” 

as I mused, Manfred-like, upon the abyss which overhangs 
that gem of the universe, “ Eden-blest” Kashmere ! The 
“ bird’s-eye” view on a clear summer morning reveals a 
l)rominent point in this landscape, the prevailing feature of 
water, I do not think I err in stating, that of the superficial 
area, a third part is composed of that picturesque element, 
and during the thaw of the snows, which cap the surround- 
ing punjals, this proportion is greatly exceeded. The local 
traditions alfeign a diluvian origin to the entire country, and 
sotting apart the mythological history of the great event, 

2 N 
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(which is in itself not more absurd than Deucalion^s story) 
the explorer will find himself daily more influenced by its 
credibility. Nearly all eastern lands in all ages, have laid 
honourable claim to be considered the nursery of the human 
race, the prim®val paradise, whence they first used to till 
and inherit the earth : perhaps Kashmere has equal (though 
less generally known) claims with Armenia, to the coveted 
title of Eden ; her noble rivers, north and south, her spon- 
taneous fruitfulness, her remote situation, and not least, the 
god-like perfection of countenance and form of her sons and 
daughters, all favour the allegorical narrations of a subtle 
priesthood. Being unschooled in geology, I was unable to 
apply any of its satisfactory tests to the solution of this 
terrestrial theory, but so much of a great and important 
fact is prominent to the beholder, that the entire surface of the 
valley was submerged in distant ages to a very great depth. The 
water mark is often plainly discernible at various elevations, 
particularly on the steep clifl& of the range which bounds the 
Wulur Lake, and on the face of the Tukht-i-Suliraan ; at the 
latter I was shown vague traces of a shore some hundred 
feet above the present high water level ! The rocks, down- 
wards from the above lake, are black with time, and the 
chain of frightful gorges and precipices betoken an awful 
convulsion of our sphere, such a one alone as could rend the 
boundaries of a world, and let loose the mighty reservoirs of 
an inland sea, by the newly-cloven outlet of a river. Such is 
the real outline of the Brahminical legend, and such the 
material evidence of the visible portion. Without further spe- 
culation, I shall leave this interesting enigma to be solved by 
some future geologist, who in the scientific spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, shall wander so far on the divine errand of 
enlightenment. The base of the ‘‘Solomon^s Throne^^ is 
thickly strewed with massive ruins of temples and tombs, 
many of the slabs being thickly covered with illegible Sans- 
krit inscriptions. Here the cheerful Iris is found of all 
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colours, blooming fragrantly in the dust of the dead, -and here 
may be seen many a rich bush of the famous roses, with 
their drooping festoons of golden-hued loveliness, consecrat- 
ing, as it were, the nearly extinct Mausoleums of departed 
dynasties: here, too, the antiquarian, with the assistance of 
local guides, well read in the lore of their ancestors, may 
decipher the strange and eventful histories of the long past, 
and trace the very foundations of temples and palaces whose 
existence is but a speck on the page of time. This is the 
most ancient quarter of Sreenuggur, and I must ever regret 
that want of sufBcient leisure prevented my becoming better 
acquainted with the chronicles of its existence. The “ Busant 
Bagh^^ is situated on the most picturesque part of the 
Drogshuh canal, it is not yet completed, and at the time of 
my visit consisted of low, marshly plots, containing a few 
young grafts on artificial mounds: a necessary precaution 
where the water overflows to a depth of several feet: 
indeed during the periodical floods I often went over it in 
my skiff ; a bund was being hastily thrown up, in the manner 
of all similar constructions. The great charm of these grounds 
consists in the number and size of ornamental trees in and 
around them. The planes are strikingly so, especially some 
three or four which overhang the bs.ik, and overshadow an 
artificial platform, of a few square yards^ dimensions. On this 
plateau I pitched my little tent; one of the above aged trees 
serving me as a cook-room, the interior was quite hollow, and 
had two opposite arched entrances, yet the upper limbs were 
as healthy and leafy as some of its younger neighbours. Oc- 
casionally the canal rose alarmingly high, almost flowing into 
my slight habitation, but my boats being moored alongside 
were all ready at an instant^s warning to assist me. There was 
just sufficient room for self, servants, and livestock, yet to my 
idea it was the “ one green spot loved be$U^^ and I always took 
possession «5f it when I returned from my rural ramble. With 
one hundred pounds per annum, 1 would have felt far richer 
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and happier on that charming islet, than most German 
princes or, I think, I may say, any prince ! This canq^I, of 
course, teems with fish, and it was amusing to observe when 
the wind shook a mulberry tree, the legions of trout that 
would rise to devour the falling fruit. The water is like 
liquid crystal, very deep, warm, and weedy : it debouches 
opposite the palace, and was originally intended by the Mogul 
emperors as a near cut to the Diil Ijake, and its surrounding 
pleasure haunts (to which I shall presently allude). At 
present the chief uses to which the canal is applied, arc 
washing, bathing, and the rearing of aquatic poultry. A 
weekly market for rice is held on it, and gardener's punts 
paddle about, vending their fruits and vegetables to the 
pedestrians at the various bridged thoroughfares on its 
banks. 

HugePs book, among other palpable crroi’s, insists that 
the Kashmerces cannot swim ! ! ! The shameless custom of 
promiscuous bathing in a state of complete nudity seems to 
be of remote Hindoo origin ; it is one of the most important 
rites connected with the absolving immersion at Hurd war and 
many other reputed sanctuaries of our own Provinces, and 
here in Kashmere, (the birth-place of the all-powerful “ Pan- 
daus,^^) we find it the common every-day practice of conven- 
tional life, nay, more, it has been adopted almost universally 
by the degenerate Moslems, of whom only the more affluent 
can afford to frequent the HumdmSy or hot baths, con- 
structed in various quarters, by their more refined ancestors^ 
Probably this disgusting feature of Punjabee and Sikh 
socialism was imported from the same source. From the 
beginning of June to the end of August (while the sun 
shines) the entire Kashmeree population of both sexes, and 
all ages, pass the greater portion of the mid-day hours in 
public nakedness, the most frequented bridges, and most 
conspicuous bazaars being the favourite rendezvous of th(' 
splashers and swimmers : all business then appears to have 
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halted^ and the M^ild votaries of aquatic sports may be secn^ 
like river deities of questionable attributes, pursuing each 
other with hoarse shouts, or leaping in daring crowds from 
the lesser bridges of the canal. There are floating enclosures 
of wood, intended as bathing screens, moored by cables to 
the premises of the opulent, but to all appearance they 
are never used except by aged or deformed people. 

Poultry, as might be expected, are very plentiful, especir 
ally the water-fowl, &c. Gulab has of late years made them 
highly remunerative. Exactly opposite the palace windows 
the royal barges are moored ; this landing place is at the 
mouth of the canal (lately alluded to), and has been chosen 
for the convenience of ingress and egress from the Jhelura, 
by the same reason it has been selected as the home of 
geese and ducks : these birds number many hundreds, and 
are under the careful surveillance of the boatmen, who watch 
them while feeding in the floating weeds, and drive them 
into their pens at sunset. As a check on misappropriation, 
the bodies of such as may die, are suspended on a frame, 
aloft in mid air,^^ for the satisfaction of their master, and 
counted out to him in whenever he may require it ! 

All losses and accidents are made good by the anxious custo- 
dians, who do not scruple on these ijmergencies to rob their 
neighbours, as I ascertained, heavily to my cost. Quantities 
of these birds arc sent down annually to the Punjaub, and 
not a few are retailed to hungry visitors, the price of the 
ducks varying from 4 to 6 per company's rupee. Imme- 
diately in rear of this feathery speculation, stands the Dogra 
piggery , a large shed on a mound, with an upper story for 
the use of the porcine guardians, who, baton in hand, watch 
the slumbers of the herd. Prom sunrise till sunset these 
destructive quadrupeds (numbering about 100,) have the 
run of the surrounding cultivation, and acres of prostrate 
barley stafks, or damaged peas, testify the extent of their 
depredations : in good truth they thrive without any expense 
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to the monster monopolist, and, as I was informed, furnish a 
cheap substitute for the fatted calf at his bon jour banquets. 
The groves of mulberry trees are among the chief attractions 
of the country : they are very extensive, and with the willow, 
constitute the woody aspect of the champagne portion ; star- 
vation, would be the lot of many a family, but for this pa- 
nacea of the destitute : the quantity of the berry produced 
by one tree is almost incredible: the season commences 
early in June and lasts till nearly September, a succes- 
sion of fruit loading the branches, and furnishing a sweet, 
wholesome fare for whole months: troops of ragged, but 
rosy children may then be seen, climbing like monkeys 
among the green boughs, while their more sedate parents are 
busily collecting the purple mass, on outspread garments, 
equally tattered, and filthy in their quality : cakes are pre- 
pared by squeezing out the juice, and drying the residue in 
-the sun, or the mulberries are preserved entire, by gradually 
exposing them in the same way. This stock is carefully re- 
served for winter use, and usually hidden^ to be secure from 
the spoliation of tax-gatherers,, in the inclement season of 
ice and snow, when not even a weed is to be had. 

The unflinching hand of oriental despotism is figurative- 
ly described by my favourite poet Sadi, whose apt illus- 
trations I . must now apologize for thrice quoting. The op- 
pressor’s hireling says to the poor man — 

— : ** Pay the land rent,” 

“ Or expose thy vitals to the beak of the crow,” 

a threat literally and remorselessly executed in this land of 
plenty ! 

The surface of the soil in these groves during summer, 
is black with berries, and great is the multitude of devourers, 
numbering nearly every bird, beast, and fish of the locality : 
herds and flocks, horned cattle, horses, goats, sheep, and 
swine, bears in troops, poultry, dogs, every wild and domes- 
tic bird, trout, insects, and nearly every living thing, feast 
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indiscriminately on this manna-like gift^ and , attain a 
degree of fatness peculiar to such saccharine pabulum. 
Strong spirits are distilled from them, possessing the odour 
of brandy, and I remember, during an inundation, the 
vinous fumes which were exhaled from a morass ; its colour 
and odour resembled a distiller’s wash, caused by some 
hundred pounds of fermenting fruit, which were lying 
there under a hot sun. The Dillawur Khan Bagh is the 
Cockney” villa of the capital, and is located in the midst 
of smoke and dirt, the dwelling-house in the prevailing 
fashion of lattice-work, but roomy and substantial : it has 
always borne an agueish character^ and as for musquitoes, 
like more serious annoyances, ^^they come not as single spies, 
but in battalions and small wonder at these two plagues, 
for the back part of the foundation stands in the waters of 
the Dul Lake, and tall flags flourish about it; besides 
all this a sluggish canal bounds the front, and a low, 
crowded garden completes the miasm. There is a hand- 
some vinery, well cared for, and supported on solid 
timber wood- works : and there are various fine fruit trees, 
also a still-house, where rose-water is prepared for the 
inmates of the royal harem. These premises abut on the 
rustiest portion of the town, hence ..he land approach ren- 
ders it the least desirable of all European quarters. The 
“ cleanliness” of the multitude is quite as low in the scale 
of humanity as their ^'godliness,” alas ! for the unromantic 

truth of my asertion, but " pity ^tis, ’tis true,” mind, 

and body are alike defiled by evil association. 

The population of Sreenuggur is visibly decreasing, and at 
the period 1 visited it certainly could not exceed fifty 
thousand, of these more than one half appear to be Hindoos 
of the holy class. Of course in the above calculation I do not 
include the troops, whose presence and number depends on 
the tide of^ublic events. They are two-thirds Dogra (the same 
military caste as their master,) and there are always a few 
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companies of Hindiistanees, for rough work. The soldiers arc 
mostly quartered in the " Sher Gurri^^ and Hurri Purbut/^ 
the only attempts at fortification in the place. The men 
are wretchedly fed and cared for, but they are supposed to fill 
their stomachs by foraging on the inhabitants, dreadful 
is the scene of violence in consequence. This marauding 
is always confined to the property of tlic Mussulman subject, 
and no cognizance is taken by the Government of any 
robberies perpetrated in their houses. The civil employes 
of the Tyrant are all either Pundit, or Dogra; — they all 
nommalhj receive very low salaries, but it is understood that 
no cognizance will be taken of moderate imposition, — or 
indeed of any injustice which does not afiect the prompt 
payment of the revenue. Some of the Pergunnahs are 
farmed (like those in Oude) by Pundit leases, and a few 
of the most productive and populous are reserved as crown 
lands, under the cat-like wateV’ of the lion himself, or 
his Dogra representatives. The crops are very limited in 
variety, rice (in the marshy lands) maize, beans, peas, 
barley, hog-grass, and mustard (for the oil), complete the 
amount. The nominal tax on the produce is one-half col- 
lected at harvest time by deputies, who affix the “ Thapa,^^ 
or royal mark, to each heap of grain. But this is not all the 
persecuted farmer has to pay, he is further dunned'^ for 
fees, gratuities, and considerations, which eventually leave 
him with often not one-third of his labours^ fruits ? It may 
be easily imagined how such an iniquitous mode of collec- 
tion has devastated the local agriculture — in five more 
such years the vale ought to be a complete wilderness— and 
indeed a vast tract of the western portion is so already ; 
besides these arbitrary institutes, Gulab has carried his 
cold-hearted imposts to the verge of ultra-barbarism ; — ^yes, 
he has set a price on marriage and national increase I It 
is no less inhuman than untrue, that he has levied a per- 
quisite on these natural necessities, amounting in the more 
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impoverished districts to a positive prohibition^ for 1 was 
informed by the patriarch of one village that no espousals 
iiad occurred for two long years^ and who can doubt that it 
has not caused infanticide. The name of the barbarians 
Gulab Singh and Titus Vespasian will go down together 
in history as the occupants of wretched royalty. With the 
former the sordid feeling reigns degradingly — 

Odor nummi suavis est. 

Only the followers of Mahomet are subjected to this Mal- 
thusian indignity, the Hindoos are free to their customs, 
and they walk abroad with their sleek wives and comely 
families, unnumbered and unmolested. 

The exact amount of a revenue depending so completely 
on the caprices of a hard taskmaster is difficult matter of 
computation, one thing is certain, that it is annibally diminish^ 
ing : true, that he makes a few thousand rupees per annum 
by his white guests, and equally tr^ that he nets a few 
hundred thousands by his export trade, still his local means 
of raising the wind,^^ arc fast failing, by a large pro- 
portion of his quondam tenants having turned fugitives, 
and deserted him. Of the 80 lakhs which he paid to our 
politicals as the price of his sovereignty, he has frequently 
boasted that he retrieved the total by good management 
within the first three years; this must have been sharp 
work in a country already bleeding under the successive 
inroads of the Mogul and Sikh. The kingdom of J ummoo 
comprises the rather barren hills of that Dogra principality : 
— the Pathan highlands towards Mo 2 Sulferabad, equally 
bare and scantily peopled ; Little Thibet with Ladakh and 
Iskardu, only rich in mineral wealth, and valuable as the 
marts of Chinese produce ; and last not least, the world- 
coveted, and heaven-endowed, Vale of Kashmere — 

^ Where all but the nature of Man is divine.” • 

But endugh of sober statistics. I must hasten to 
complete the catalogue of my rambles, by leaving the noisy 
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environs of the holy city,” and visiting the distant shades 
of those fairy-like paradises, which reflect themselves on the 
bosom of the further lake. Strange is the scene as the 
skiff slides through the indefinite lagoons, overgrown with 
the princely lotus, tlic waving bullrush, or the tangled* 
Singhara. Busy kingfishers, greedy gulls, and half-fledged 
wild-fowl are almost the only living things to be found, bar- 
ring ourselves and the boatmen. In the olden time when 
the nobles of the Punjaub were in the zenith of their os- 
tentation, it was the prevailing fashion to wear a sable 
plume composed of certain graceful feathers obtainable only 
from the tail of an aquatic bird called here Hooma,^ but 
known to Europeans in our provinces as the water 
pheasant.” They commanded a high price, as it was necessary 
to catch a great number before sufficient materials could 
be found for one of these ornaments. With the conquest of 
the Khalsa has almo^ expired this very graceful appendage 
of the head-dress, which is only now to be met with in the 
collections of the curious, consequently these creatures 
are now very common, and I saw no one in pursuit of them. 
The Dul Lake has been divided by time into several parts, 
which have distinct names : many grassy islets present 
themselves, and the ruins of a stupendous causeway here 
and there rise above the water, appearing to extend from 
Sreenuggur to the Nishdd Bdgh, or " Garden of Bliss,” 
and having the credit attached to them of being the work 
of a wealthy pundit. Sometimes the inferior ridges of 
black sandstone jut boldly into the lake, and give it a dark 
hue, and sometimes the green fields and orchards slope to 
the very brink of the water, and confer on it a very gay 
tinge, which magical effects considerably heighten the 
romantic character of the scenery. I found the above 
high-sounding retreat in pretty good order, considering the 


* Water Caltrops. 
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bad times^^; it is entered by stairs, which rise 'from the 
lake, is full of small ornamental buildings, has avenues 
and fountains in abundance, and a great number of fruit 
trees : but, excepting potatoes and “ white heart’^ cherries, 
I did not find much horticultural novelty : there were a 
few parterres of very common flowers, and the usual decora- 
tion of plane trees. A few hundred yards off, in a walled 
enclosure, stands a large summer-house called the Chusmak 
Sahi/^ (literally “ royal spring^^), its luxurious appurtenances 
of conduits and reservoirs are choked up with rubbish, 
the edifice itself being used as a threshing-floor, A number 
of large walnut and other fruit trees surround the spot, 
which seems to have been originally intended for keeping 
up a head of water to feed the fountains of the Nishdd. 
On the hillocks of waste ground in the vicinity I saw some 
of the finest specimens of the yellow rose. An unfinished 
building of considerable extent adorns the bleak ridge be- 
yond, known as the Peri Mahul,^ or Fairy Palace,^^ com- 
monly ascribed to the Light of the Harcm,^^ Noor Jehan, 
and surrounded by the tasteful outlines of terraced grounds. 
Around the shores of this lake are hamlet and home-stalls 
in close proximity, embosomed in dense groves of walnut 
or mulberry trees : rice fields, too, encircle the foreground 
with their verdant growth, and furnish the eye with a smooth 
plain whereon to repose, after scanning the illimitable 
gorges which extend for whole leagues at its right hand. 
Passing through the broken causeway above alluded to, a 
few minutes’ labour at the oar carries the traveller’s boat to 
the main attraction of the season, the renowned Shall- 
mar” of the world-subduing Jehangir. Every thing is on 
a larger and more magnificent scale than in the grounds 
lately described, but of course the penurious system of 
its modern master will not admit of much outlay, •and 
his care Of the establishment is confined to petty repairs 
at uncertain periods; occasionally the fountains (some 
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hundred in number) are permitted to play, (the spectator 
being expected to pay the labourers on the occasion), and 
some few boatloads of lime and stone have been lately 
lavished on the ancient masonry, which is very dilapidated. 
The soil is very low and marshy \ indeed the centre avenue 
is a broad canals (choked with weeds, and rubbish, which 
barely admit the passage of a light skiflF,) beautifully edged 
with giant planes. The " corn-flag,^' or yellow iris,"^ is 
at present almost the only tenant of the much-neglected 
plots. I fancied I saw a specimen of the European labur- 
num, but as its blossoms were withered and discoloured, 
I could not be quite sure of the fact. There were innume- 
rable trees of the local fruits, and some bushes of “ Syringa 
Pcrsica.^^ Among a variety of structures, all seemingly in the 
Arabesque, or Moorish style, is an inferior one, which from 
its quiet grandeur is a general favourite : it is an alcove 
supported on massive pillars of black marble, and surrounded 
by water- works, and jets d^eau^ which, when in fnll play, 
have a brilliant eflFect from the interior. In the middle of 
this division of the Lake lies the pretty islet of Char 
Chunarj^ or the four planes, (of which two have vaiiislicd,) 
and now in complete ruins, despite its poetical celebrity. 
No great distance off stands, perhaps, the finest artificial 
forest in Asia, the Nazim Baffh” or Healthful Garden,^^ 
containing, in regular rows, nearly 1,200 plane trees of 
two centuries growth ! In the vicinity are many interesting 
objects of research which 1 have not space to notice. There 
are two distinct routes by water leading to the Wulur 
Lake,^^ and western districts of Kashmere, one by the very 
wild and savannah-like outlets of the Dul,” the other by 
following the main stream of the Jhelum, through the seven 
bridges of Sreenuggur. For many long miles on either 
bank there is nothing worthy of admiration or notice, the 
country is a complete morass, dotted with terapor&ry colonies 
of semi-aquatic islanders, who in their boats appear to carry 
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on the rude crafts of fowling, fishing, mat-making, and grass- 
cutting : indeed the latter occupation seems to be dictated 
by the government, who employ regular superintendents 
for collecting the winter provender. I noticed large stacks 
of the dried rush and water grasses which had been 
formed on the more elevated grounds. Occasionally tine 
lofty trees are met with, (especially the favourite planes,) but 
otherwise the want of foliage becomes strikingly severe. On 
the downward trip, Shadipoor is the first approximation to 
a village met with : dirty, poor, and scarcely cultivated, yet 
Abul Fazil calls it a city, and one of very old origin. Grazing 
seems the main employment of the peasants, who vend curds, 
milk, fowls, sheep, and kids to passengers: it has also a 
few weaving looms (or rather dens.) Across the river, 
close to its junction with a streamlet called the “ Siund,^^ 
arc many extensive orchards and enclosures, beyond which 
is another royal demesne, called the Surooj Bagh/^ in the 
usual disorder of the others. The next place of any note is 
Surabul, a considerable town, connected by the bridge 
thrown across the Jhelum ; very populous and therefore 
very dirty. The best mulberries I ever met with were ga- 
thered from a grove of aged trees in the outskirts, A res- 
pectable faqueer has adorned an approach to the bridge with 
beds of flowers, among them was a lovely group of the 
“ drooping lily’^ igooUzumbac) whence he supplied me with 
a liberal quantity of tubers. The fish swarm in myriads round 
the sunken timber of the arches, and my crew made a goodly 
haul of them. There is a small lagoon further down tlie 
stream, near Sofapoor, once a place of fashionable resort in 
the days of Muhammedan supremacy; the Light of the 
World^^ is said to have made a garden there, of which small 
traces now remain. The contrast of sedgy shores and bold 
mountains, to my idea, produces a very hybrid cast of pic- 
ture, which it requires time to harmonize. 1 had heard 
much of the guUmargh, or ** village of roses,” during my stay 
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at the capital^ and naturally felt very desirous to visit it. I 
had now arrived at the nearest point to that oft belauded 
locality^ and ordered my passage-boat to steer in shore : it 
was a task of more than ordinary exertions^ to push 
through the matted jungles of reed and bullrush : the oar 
was altogether abandoned^ and we had to unite the common 
stock of strength in making a narrow line for our craft : 
the mosquitoes attacked us vigorously during the operation, 
not like the timid Bcugallee gnats in trios, or quartos, occas- 
sionallyy but in dense clouds of thousands, which did not easily 
retreat before the smoke of a large tire in our prow. With 
swollen limbs, and itching face, I made the best of my way 
across the wet meadows to Pulhalum, one of several pleasant 
villages situated in a wood of walnuts. The whole face of the 
country inland consisted of lovely valleys, lying between 
sloping hills, whose verdant undulations reminded me for- 
eibly of pleasant Kent and its rural comeliness, yet popu- 
lation there was none, a few barely clad rustics were met 
with during the long journey of fifteen miles, and many of the 
rude cottages were tenantless ; I could scarcely obtain two 
coolies to carry my portable wants. I gathered en route 
a great variety of flowers, and a few seeds : among the 
former, striped dianlhuSj^ roses (various), diyitalis^ bal- 
sams, many flowering grasses, prunus, &c. ; but it was not 
till the latter part of the march that 1 began to perceive the 
productive features of the district. The rugged thorough- 
fare entered a thorny brake, containing a vast wild forest of 
apple, pear, and apricot. I was amazed at the quantity of 
fruit, it was ripening there in tonsj with no body but the 
bears to eat it. The apples were better to the eye than the 
palate, but I think would have made good cider. 1 was 
told that this pergunnah was once exceedingly rich and 
prosperous : so it would seem, for these trees could be hardly 
self sown. A forest of pines and firs clothes the abrupt 
mountain ridges over which the road climbs : this road is 
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wonderfully smooth^ even for such a position/ and was 
constructed at vast amount of labour by some enthusiastic 
admirer of grand scenery, (some say, Akbar). There are 
numerous springs of delicious water at intervals, and so dense 
is the shade that sunshine seldom enters. I felt a thrill 
of admiration, such as I had never yet before known, ere I 
had reached the place of my encampment, the lone ziarut 
of Bassam llishi,^’ where I found a hearty welcome from 
the monastic community of faqueers who are attached to 
the shrine: they appeared well supplied with provisions, 
the long winter rendering it necessary to provide for such 
snow-bound seclusion, by laying up an abundance then of 
necessaries. This tomb is visited annually (like many 
others) by devotees from all parts, and their offerings con- 
stitute the sole income of the guardians. A few acres of 
untillcd land surround the premises, which are compactly 
constructed of fir timber, and very Swiss^^ in character. 
As this is the nearest habitation to the gul margh^ every 
body makes it their point d* appui, whence an easy and 
level ascent of about 2 miles is quickly accomplished : no 
tongue can describe or pen delineate the charms of this 
retired region. First, the fine smooth thoroughfare winds 
through lofty forests of ancient trees, comprising fir, yew, 
box, ash, birch, elm, and a multitude of others, their under- 
growth chequered with showy clumps of anemone, meadow 
geranium, potentilla, gentian, aconite, &c. ; then it scales 
the Arcadian verdure of contiguous knolls, tufted with 
azaleas, flowering grasses, and lilies, and lastly with capti- 
vating celerity, bursts on the vista of an Alpine glen, fraught 
with the summer hues of Florals wildest favourites ! The 
rich turf is everywhere spangled to satiety with gay masses 
of auricula, gentian, primula, and the drooping lily,” which 
latter by its weedy superabundance completely perfumes 
the air. The elevation is stated to be 4000 feet higher 
than that of Kashmere; however that may be, there is 
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a wonderful view of the plains below, aud of the main 
peaks in Huzareh. At such an altitude, rain and snow in 
their respective seasons are almost of daily occurrence. 
This natural park may be a mile or two in length, of very 
serpentine shape, and no where more than 200 yards in 
breadth ; dense forests rising perpendicularly from its sides, 
and a streamlet of icy temperature murmuring cheerfully 
throughout. It should be seen immediately after the thaw, 
that being the vernal period of its flaming attractions, just 
then bursting into bloom. So soon as the snow has dis- 
appeared these elegant pastures are grazed by immense 
herds of cattle, which indeed appeared to be the sole animal 
tenants of these remote uplands : the cowherds locate 
themselves in sheds of rough construction, remaining to- 
gether during the fine weather. The quantity of straw- 
berries produced here furnish an inexhaustible bonne 
bouche to European tourists, with whom this place is de- 
servedly a favourite resort. During the year of my sojourn 
in Kashmere, the Resident and a number of visitors betook 
themselves to its healthful shades, dwelling there for a long 
period under canvass. 

But there is a melancholy silence attaehed to this seclud- 
ed nook, which not even a misanthropic spirit could endure 
for any length of time. The voice of nature is seldom heard, 
except when she rages in the thunder, or crushes with the 
avalanche : no birds of cheerful song or busy habits soothe 
the ear, amuse the eye, as in our European woodlands ; no — 
all, but the hoary vegetation, or fleeting blossoms, has 
the stern sublimity of an unknown world, too grand for 
mortal wants. I found myself again on the Wulur Lake 
for the second time during my Kashmerian tour. When I 
first entered its broad expanse, the waters were nearly at their 
height, fraught with the combined contributions of the 
Jhclum and a host of minor rivers : it was then*'an inland 
sea, (comparatively speaking) with the mountain chain as 
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its boundaries^ now it was merely an aggregate ,of marsh 
and meer of about half the original volume. On its shores 
lie a number of considerable towns and villages, more or 
less populous in their season. Except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of these settlements, there is a great paucity 
of trees : fine stately orchards of mulberry are met with 
in profusion close to tlie larger habitations, but otherwise 
the scene is very bare of these principal appendages. Bold 
promontories and craggy precipices rise uncouthly from 
the deep blue waters without a single leaf to relieve their 
colossal outline. There arc but few exceptions to this 
hard feature of the view, and those are of course purely 
artificial : among them the LunV^ Island, an isolated 
rock, which from time immemorial has been sanctified alike 
by Moslem and Hindu, who have bestowed an artificial 
soil on the sandstone. Smaller specimens of the same zeal 
are also met with in various spots, the earth having been 
brought by great manual labour in boats from the main 
land. The lake is generally very deep, and (excepting 
under the mountains), very weedy. I pulled up stalks 
more than 20 feet in length, and was assured by my rowers 
that the clear portion is more than three times that amount. 
The cultivation of rice, and the Binyhara?^ is the main 
occupation of the people who live hereabouts, large floating 
colonies are met wdth, of heavy boats moored together 
en masse^ the crews being engaged in the latter branch of 
husbandry. This nut is a highly profitable source of re- 
venue to the government, who have a regularly organized 
establishment cruising on the spot for its maintenance and 
supervision. Being an eminently nutritive, and therefore 
much sought article of food, the returns on it are enor- 
mous; more than a lakh of rupees Company^ s rate are 
annually realized by its sale. 1 shall not stop to describe the 
surrounding country, which in the richness of its scenery 
vies with most other portions in natural magnificence and 
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mournful desolation^ but shall pass on to Sopur^ where 
the Jhelum quits the Lake in rather boisterous currents. A 
lengthy bridge unites both banks^ on which are situated a 
fort, military establishment, and the two portions of a large 
straggling town, more populous than usual. I did not find 
much to interest me here, but had the satisfaction of witnes- 
sing a north-wester, which rendered the Wulur Luke a 
little ocean, torn up with rolling waves : these, as I expected, 
proved too much for many of the clumsy vessels on its 
bosom, and they foundered. My own boats in attempting 
to shoot an arch were completely unmatted, and thrown on 
their beam ends, amid the shrieks, prayers, and vows of the 
bewildered oars-men and oars-women, who thought it no 
reproach to jump on terra firmd, and seek safety in a 
mosque ! Verily any other nation in our world, but the 
miserable, soul-jaded Kashmerees, would sooner have risen in 
a struggle for freedom against such inhuman tyrants as 
they have endured for the past half century : but cour- 
age they have none, a fact which only renders their posi- 
tion more wretched, in increasing the despot^s cruelties, 
and encouraging him to commit them without the common 
fear of retribution. Even suicide is practised as the last 
resource of evading them, for no one dreams of physical 
combat or resistance. Gulab Singh may well call this de- 
generate people, brutes, in excusing himself to our politicals, 
for their maltreatment ! Prom Sopur to Baramula the river 
attains a considerable size, being seldom less than two or 
three hundred yards wide, and the current becomes less slack 
from its debouchement at the former place to the rocks at 
the latter, below which unnavigable rapids lead into boiling 
cataracts, caused by the narrowness of the gorge, and the 
sudden descent of elevation. The distance between the two 
towns I accomplished by boat in a few hours, observing 
nothing very remarkable en route : bare hills, with the low 
marshy meadow tract below, constituted as usual the aspect 
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of the districts. Near two or three small villages J noticed 
some large flocks of sheep, kept for the sole purpose of grow- 
ing the wool, of which the cheap stufis and common fabrics 
in general use are made. Baramula is the main military 
post of the valley, the master-key of its treasures, conse- 
quently barracks, and troops, and fortifications, and all 
other strategical precautions are fully displayed to the 
stranger. I may almost call the position impregnable ; 
nature has omitted very little in rendering it externally in- 
accessible, and that little msui has completed. None but the 
the active mountaineers of Nepal or the Hazareh would 
have any chance of forcing the approaches, which are the 
most precipitous conceivable. The houses of this very 
rural town straggle to a great extent along both banks of 
the river, the inhabitants holding communication by a 
bridge (the last in Kashmere) and ferry boats. There is but 
little vegetation in the immediate vicinity, the mountains 
near the stream being quite bare, but I found in the damp 
crevices a few Salvias ^ Iris, and Narcissus, Here I quitted 
the A^ale of Vales, of which this is the Western limit, and 
bethought me, as 1 departed, of the well-deserved eulogium, 

“ If there be a Paradise upon earth,” 

” It is this, — it is this, — it is this !’* 

There is scarcely a vestige of any road to be found. Often 
the traveller has to dismount from his pony at some abrupt 
corner, where the giddy footing is suspended several hundred 
feet above the foaming Jhelum. There is very little to in- 
terest him in the scraggy vegetation surrounding the path- 
way. The first object of attraction is the hanging bridge 
of Uri, (the second stage), composed of leather ropes, 
stretched across the river, and attached to strong posts 
fixed in the solid rock. At short intervals these ropes are 
connected with smaller ones, to serve as a balustrade.* It 
requires the nerves of a Highlander to tread this slack 
invention with any degree of safety— or possibly a British 
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seaman might swing there with folded arms unconcernedly 
in the spray, but to me and many others nothing loss than 
the excitement of escape from a desperate enemy would 
tempt the venture. The cables sway to and fro most alarm- 
ingly when the passenger is about half over, ami nothing 
but sang froid can save him from destruction. TIic view of 
the gorge from the cliffs is very imposing, quite satanlc, 
in the over-powering majesty of its sombre terrors, and the 
eye involuntarily embraces the mundane catastrophe which 
rent this yawming chasm. 

A small fort surmounts one of the strongest heights, 
apparently garrisoned for the sole purpose of collecting the 
revenue: there is a great deal of tillage, rice and maize 
being the chief crops. I saw the nearly extinct remains of 
very interesting ruins connected with Buddhism, and also 
those of a massive bridge, which a century or two ago 
spanned the furious river. The next march was beautifully 
wooded, the road (if it may be honoured with such a 
civilised name) ran parallel with the torrent : noble trees 
were being felled, and launched into the gulf. I sat down 
and watched their gyrations and vicissitudes : most of tliem 
shot downwards with the velocity of sticks, a few became 
irretrievably jammed between sub-aqueous boulders, and 
more rarely, some were smashed like straws in their head- 
long career, becoming mere food for fuel. Their destination 
was Jhelum and the contiguous ferries, and I was inform- 
ed that the floatage down this and the other rivers of the 
Punjab, is so precarious, and fraught with disaster, that 
one-third of the original stock alone can be reckoned upon, 
which however gives very fair remuneration. Besides the 
natural difBculties of the stream, we must take into account 
the purloining propensities of the villagers in places destitute 
of fo’ewood, an evil which entails considerable deduction 
of itself, and for which there is no economical reihcdy, until 
the^ logs have found their way into sufficiently smooth 
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water for the construction of rafts. During this and the 
past stage the grape vine in its wild state composed the un- 
dergrowth of the jungle; sometimes indeed it attained a 
size seldom found in gardens : the fruit as m'ght be expect- 
ed, was numerous, but very tart and rough ; no doubt it would 
have made a good wine. I also found the common nut 
(Corylus) in great abundance. Flowers were scarce, the prin- 
cipal being clematis, and two or three of the more common 
Orchidte,^^ The kustooraV^ or mountain blackbird,^^ 
(not much unlike the British species) appeared very com- 
mon, and warbled sweetly in the bushes. In Kashmere 
(where they are much prized) I had seen twenty rupees (Com- 
pany's) refused for one. There is a cross-path, which leads 
away to the new sanatarium of Murree, described as incre- 
dibly difficult and dangerous, but there is now so much 
thoroughfare in that direction, that I have little doubt the 
English portion of the same, has been long ago made straight, 
— malgre^ whatever Gulab may have left undone in his depart- 
ment. The track which leads to Poonch is the one I follow- 
ed : nothing but the sublimcst scenery which our world can 
afford, would ever tempt me to follow my old footsteps in 
this direction. The damages and difficulties attending my 
heavily loaded mules and coolies were numerous, and dis- 
heartening: sometimes a passage of a few feet between 
towering rocks would occur, and here it was unavoidably 
necessary to unload, pass through, and then reload-, or a 
perpendicular flight of sandstone rocks would call for the 
united energies of all the bipeds to assist the breathless 
quadrupeds over them, or what w^as often worse, some luck- 
less mule would descend head foremost into the perilous 
slopes of a cloud capt” mountain, and so on, until every 
body and every thing were exhausted. Nevertheless, I pass- 
ed in safety over Pir Hadjec (a spur of the Punjdl) fervently 
admiring Ihc manifold beauties of this route. Every thing 
had a charm, not the less enhanced by the labour which had 
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enabled me to view it : the altitude of elevation above the 
sea, could not have been less than 15 or 16,000 feet, perhaps 
more. The profusion of moss in the damp woods was as- 
tonishing ; for whole miles the bottoms were covered with 
it, and on the sunny slopes were flowers in thorough luxu- 
riance. The “Drooping lily^^ was still met with more 
numerous than ever in large tufts, and of taller growth than 
hitherto ; also everywhere, Meadoiv geranmmy Primula, Or- 
chids, Viola, Anemone, Potentilla, lavender, Scabius, Plilomis, 
and a Thistle like plant, with showy blossoms of a rosy white. 
I saw Azaleas and other Alpine shrubs on the table land near 
the summit, and on my descent observed the elm, box, 
holly, and other European trees, in the greatest abundance. 
The only birds appeared to be the raven, magpie, tomtit 
and pheasants. There is a very rapid incline to the Poonch 
valley, which is completely intersected with petty rivers 
and rivulets in every direction. These form the most seri- 
ous impediment to travelling at particular seasons, as I 
found at the expense of my baggage, which was constantly im- 
mersed by accidents. The rice lands are very extensive, 
and at times present the appearance of a general inunda- 
tion ; the highlands seem to be but thinly populated, and 
little cared for : they are overgrown with coarse grass and 
tangled creepers, trees being somewhat scarce. Poonch is 
the capital, and residence of’ the Rajah Jowahir Singh, 
(Gulab’s nephew) by all accounts the “Hotspur” of the 
family. His Jagheer is said to be worth five lacs of rupees, 
held on the tenure of military service ; but it is far more 
probable that his sword will be drawn against his undoes 
successors, rather than for them. He is a good landlord, 
idolized by his troops, and said to be of a very martial, inde- 
pendent spirit. At the time of my entree he had some seri- 
ous differences with his kinsman, and the followers were all 
drawn out in full array to repel an expected inva\3ion. My 
sadden appearance on the distant hills brought out an 
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advanced guards whose flashing weapons betokened warlike 
preparation. I met with so much insolence and incivility 
here from the excited warriors, that I was glad, even in the 
midst of heavy rains, to make an onward start. Eut it 
was no easy matter to proceed : the torrents (always danger- 
ous) were now altogether impassable, and it was hinted 
by my guides, that I should be compelled to bridge one or 
more of them, if I valued the safety of my baggage ; ac- 
cordingly, I had not progressed some four or five miles, 
when I found that I should really have no other alternative 
(except marching back) in the present swollen state of the 
waters. A great number of labourers were collected by my 
servant, and by dint of sharp axes, and willing hands, trees 
were felled, thrown across, and a passage effected without 
accident before noon ; my mules and horses being driven 
through the boisterous waves, and gaining the opposite 
rocks under the guidance of ropes. The sides of the 
mountains are occasionally dotted with hamlets, whose in- 
mates appear to cultivate only just sufficient maize or riee 
for household consumption. I found these people more 
industrious, more manly, and more contented than any 
peasants I had yet seen since quitting the Company's .terri- 
tory. The country is the most savage imaginable, the for- 
rests and brakes being in a totally undisturbed state, tall nulU 
grass and the dog-rose/// up the narrow intervals between 
the trees, and afford an impenetrable thicket, infested by 
those nocturnal marauders on agriculture, the black bears. 
These animals were the pest of the husbandman in this dis- 
trict, his labours, when the heads of maize attain bulk, 
must be bold and unceasing, or he will lose the winter food 
of his family : in these vigilant watches he has constant en- 
counters with stubborn bruin, who cares very little for the 
few blows he* may receive from a common cudgel; on. the 
other hand, the half-naked watchman is sure to be severely 
handled in defence of his property. No firearms or swords 
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are allowed to be carried by the rustic colonists, so that 
these men often perish, and become irrecoverably maimed 
in the unequal conflict. No less than five men had been lately 
killed and wounded iu a small woody tract, overlooking some 
fine patches of cultivation, and the evil by all accounts Avas 
daily increasing. The heat of this very confined valley is 
too great to tempt British sportsmen into its wildernesses 
for any length of time, so that nothing but an occasional 
shot from a straggling soldier^s matchlock is ever heard. 
The balsams were growing everywhere in beautiful 
luxuriance, and wdtli the Gloynosa lily** constituted the 
sole flora of these jungles. I saw a solitary specimen of 
Aristolochia, with a dark lilac flower, several creepers 
^comprising bindweeds^ and leguminosie) ^ and passed through 
many considerable patches of Berberis aristata, I dis- 
covered a large species of Urtica, very venomous in its 
powers of stinging. I had ridden into a shady group of 
tall trees, without observing that the under-growth was com- 
posed of these hostile plants : the plunging of my horse 
soon attracted attention, but not before my hands, and arms 
were severely tumefied, did I succeed in ascertaining 
the true cause. I found common cotton garments no 
proof against these disagreeable weeds, and in spite of every 
precaution, I daily sufiered much bodily inconvenience 
from their existence, I did not here observe the common 
nettle ( Urtica dioica), though it is very prevalent in all the 
hills, through which 1 had yet passed, and is called bichee** 
(or the scorpion^^) by the natives. In a boggy rivulet, 
1 found common watercress , (Nasturtium ojfficinale) 
the sole instance of my meeting with this aquatic herb, 
throughout the entire tour. One of the prevailing trees is 
the wild olive, which will without doubt, in no distant times, 
be - engrafted with the choice European variety. I had 
quitted the main highway leading, vi& Kotlee, to the Punjab, 
preferring to see the more secluded portions of the country. 
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As the rains rather increased than decreased, I was not sorry 
to avail myself of the hospitality offered by a respectable 
Rajpoot zumeendar, (who held land under the usual feudal 
tenure), and I did not regret this opportunity of social in- 
tercourse with the generally reserved Hindoo. I faneied my- 
self in a snug liomestall of the Scottish highlands, and barring 
the colour of my host, and his family, the height of his crops, 
^all maize) the resemblance was otherwise perfeet. There were 
the cakes on the hearth, the gude young housewife spinning 
and churning, the master looking to his calves and young 
stock in the yard, and a romping trio of diminutive ur- 
chins rolling about in the porch. The house was a good 
substantial cot, built of the best deodar and fir timber : 
tlat-roofcd, and divided into a large principal room, and 
several minor ones : the flooring as clean as the al- 
most daily washing with white clay could make it. In the 
outer lobby, or verandah, the implements of husbandry 
and earthen grain-bins were neatly arranged. This, and 
the large chamber (beforementioned), were given up to me, 
my servants, and coolies. I noticed the very simple and 
effective churn of these worthy folks : it was merely a long 
spindle, having broad fans, (slightly concave,) in its centre, 
formed entirely of box-wood, and was propelled in the old 
manner with a small cord, to which were attached as 
handles, the well polished leg-bones of a kid! My stay of 
two days was considered amply recompensed by a little gun- 
powder, which my host, (being a soldier) intended to bestow 
on the bears ; at sunset, he used to leave his comfortable roof 
with a neighbour, both stick in hand, selon regie, to guard 
his fields through the long lone night. An arduous day^s 
journey, by an untrodden fissure in the Butan Punjal 
brought me once more to Thana, on the main thoroughfare 
to Bimbur. 

As morei;han a year and a half has elapsed since my ram- 
bles^ 1 must be excused many omissions, which will become 

2 a 
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palpable to the interested portion of readers, but want of 
time having prevented the fulfilment of the present contri- 
bution till this hour, memory has done its best. 1 must also 
add that my herbarium was entirely destroyed by the humid 
climate of the mountains; every newly-dried plant would 
gradually dissolve into a lump of mouldy fungus, the want of 
sufficient leisure requiring they should be prematurely cii- 
elosed ; the same may be said of considerable collections of 
seeds and roots, but a stay of a mouth or two later would 
have furnished me with a more mature and therefore less 
perishable supply. The case of roses (also containing two 
choice vines, and a few other things,) arrived in excellent 
condition at Bimbur: the bushes having cast their old foli- 
age, were in a fresh suit, and exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations; this was in the end of September, and as may 
be supposed, the weather intensely dry and hot. The first 
day^s March in the plains settled most of the stock : the re- 
mainder lingered till I reached Ferozepoor. In conclusion, I 
beg to state, that as an individual bent on scientific and use- 
ful research, I never received the smallest encouragement 
from those quarters where one is accustomed to look for it, 
consequently my time and resources (scanty as they both 
are) have not placed me in the proper position of one who 
travels in pursuit of superior information. 


Correspondence relative to a Murrain amongst Cattle which 
recently prevailed in parts of Assam. 

[Communicated by the Government of Bengal.] 

To A. H. Blechynden, Esq,, 

Secy, to the Agri.-Horticultural Society. 

Sir, — I am directed by the most Noblenhe Gover- 
nor of Bengal to forward herewith for the information of the 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Society, copy of letter No. 
19 from the Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated the 17 th ultimo, and of its accompaniments, relative 
to a murrain amongst cattle which recently prevailed in parts 
of Assam. 

Fort William : I have, &c., 

9/// February, 1854. W. G. Young, 

Under Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


From the Officiating Secy, to the Board of Revenue, L. P. 


To Cecil Beadon, Esq., 

Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, Revenue Depart. 


Land Hevenuf.. 
/C. Currie, Esq, 
^ T. iiruve, Esq. 


Fort William, the V]th January, 1854. 

. I Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 7th 

* Coiiimr. to Board dated 18th November, J^ly last. No, 563, Cn- 
No. 259, Dr. Barry, Civil Surgeon of Gowal- 
parali to- Principal Assist July, 1853. 

Dr. Long, Civil Surgeon of Sibsaugor to Col- 
lector, dated I2tli August and 2Sth September, 

1853 . 

Dr. Maclean, Civil Surgeon of Debroghur tr 
Collector, dated lith November, 1S53, No. 54. 


quiring whether the 
local authorities in 
Assam, can suggest 
any means of checking 
such excessive morta- 
lity as has there pre- 


Capt. Dalton, Collector of Debroghur, to vailed during the past 

Commr. dated 18th November, 1853, No. 146. 

^ year, or ot preventing 

its recurrence I am desired by the Board of Revenue to sub- 
mit herewith in copy, the letters noted in the margin. 

2nd, The Board find that the mortality in the district 
of Kamroop was even greater than was first reported ; the 
deaths from cholera being estimated at not far short of 
25,000 persons, while the number of cattle carried otT 
by murrain amounted to the large amount of 120,000. In 
the Sibsaugor district the tliannah reports returned 16^90 
deaths from cholera. No further particulars than those 
already given have been received from the other districts. 
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3rd. The medical reports are full and interesting, more 
especially those of Dr. Long of Sibsaugor, who seems to 
have steadily and closely watched the progress of the 
murrain. His conclusions are summed up in a further 
communication, bearing the date of his last report. 

From personal observation, I am of opinion, this cattle 
disease is fever of a typhoid type, producing by atmospheric 
causes originating probably at first in emanation from 
the soil, such as have been, and are now, producing so much 
of remittent and intermittent fever amongst the people. Con- 
tagion also is at work in producing and propagating the 
murrain. The mortality amounts to about 45 per cent, of 
the whole stock, 70 per cent, of which are attacked. 

From post-mortem observations, as well as from seeing 
the symptoms during life, I have ascertained that the 
lungs and heart are affected, and almost the whole of the 
alimentary canal inflamed ; the whole blood is poisoned, and 
a species of gangrenous erysipelas is developed during the 
progress of the malady. 

Treatment of the disease is more effective the sooner it 
be resorted to. Saline purgatives, with the use of the 
lancet, in the early stage, followed up with salines, bitter 
tonics, care and attention to diet and regimen, offer a well- 
grounded hope for obtaining relief from them. 

Preventive measures are those in which the greatest re- 
liance ought to be placed for checking and staying the pes- 
tilence. Careful housing of the cattle in dry, well situated 
places, improvement of the breed, and attention to the pas- 
turage, may be looked on as useful for guarding the cattle 
from the influence of malaria ; while separation of the healthy 
from the sick, isolation of the former in places distant from 
sources of infection, and the use of lime about the cow-houses 
wiU.be useful to guard against the effects of contagion. 

The use of common salt would, I am of opinion, be 
found advantageous in the treatment, if medicinal salts are 
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not to be had ; half a pound miglit be given for a dose^ and a 
handful daily mixed up with a mash of boiled rice. I have 
seen recoveries follow the administration of half a pound of 
salt dissolved in ginger-water. 

I shall not extend this resume any further, than to say 
that the epidemic is travelling upwards from the West, in 
almost a straight line.^’ 

4th. The Board fear that beyond encouraging the local 
officers, to suggest and advise, they can do nothing toward 
removing the causes, which it is generally allowed favor the 
visits of the cholera, and aggravate the consequences of mur- 
rain. The success of sanitary measures in Assam can 
scarcely be looked for at present, and the character of the 
people is opposed to the hope of their even attempting 
to arrest the progress of contagious disease amongst the 
cattle. 

5th. It is found that in Assam as elsewhere, cholera pre- 
vails most in low, ill-ventilated, and ill-drained localities. Its 
ravages, however, during the past year far exceeded those 
of any former year. Dr. Barry states, it will be known 
for ages as the most malignant, and fatal epidemic that has 
hitherto assailed the land.^^ 

6th. The symptoms of the disease which affected the 
cattle resembled in some respects those of cholera, and pro- 
fessional opinions seem at first to have regarded them as 
different forms of the same epidemic. Latterly these opi- 
nions were abandoned. Since iny arrival here,” (Debro- 
ghur), says Dr. Maclean, alluding to his previous -impres- 
sion, I have been led (principally from the additional light 
thrown upon the pathology of the disease by the researches 
Dr. Long of Sibsaugor,) to change that opinion, and it ap- 
pears to me now established beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that it is nothing more or less than fever of a low typhejid na- 
ture, gonwated like cholera by atmospheric causes, increased 
in activity by exhalation from the soil, and afterwards 
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propagated among the cattle chiefly, or at all events in great 
measure, by contagion/^ 

7th. The prohibition of opium-eating and the more abun- 
dant supply of a good description of salt, are two measures of 
reform suggested in the medical reports. The first of these, 
so far as regards the growth of the poppy in the Province, 
is one which the Board recommended to Government in 
their address of the 15th of October 1852, and which they 
believe has occupied the attention of Mr. Mills on his late 
tour of inspection. It is not argued that the use of opium 
favors such visitations as that of cholera, but that its immo- 
derate use disables the people from struggling against attacks 
of the disease. It would appear that Dr. Barry has sepa- 
rately addressed the Government on the subject of opium - 
eating. The salt trade of Assam, the description of salt used, 
and the price at which it is available to the people of that 
remote province, were also amongst the subjects to which 
Mr. Mills^ attention were directed. If they are not noticed 
in his report, the Board will institute enquiries regarding 
them through the local authorities. 

8th. The salubrity of the country will doubtless increase as 
cultivation extends, and the condition of the inhabitants gene- 
rally improves, but the tendency of the Province to advance 
has, the Board fear, received a check during the past year. 

9th. The Board suggest, with reference to the concluding 
remarks of the Commissioner, that the Medical Board be 
instructed to see that a constant and sufficient supply of 
medicines is kept up in every district. If at the same time 
sufficient agency be provided for their distribution when 
epidemics occur, and simple and intelligible rules of treat- 
ment be locally circulated for guidance, all the precautions 
of which circumstances admit, will, the Board think, have been 
taken^ 

10th. Captain Holroyd, the Collector of Sibsjfligor, has 
repeated some suggestions for the improvement of the breed 
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of cattle^ by importing bulls from the North- Wes,t, but the 
Commissioner considers them premature, looking to the low 
state of agriculture in the Province, the very small holdings 
of the cultivators, and the total absence of any wealthy or large 
farmers.’^ Moreover our improved breed of cattle would be 
as liable to decimation by murrain as the present degenerate 
breed, if, as the Medical men describe, the virulence and 
spread of the disease is mainly owing to the neglect of the 
owners and their cowherds. The good effects of treatment 
and care cannot be better exemplified than in the case of the 
cattle of the Rev. Mr. Higgs. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. Grote, 

Offg. Secretary. 


No. 259 of 1853. 

From the Conmisstoner of Revenue, Assam. 

To the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, Fort IVilliam. 

Gowiiatti, 18^A November, 1853. 

Gentlemen, — With reference to your letter No. 65 of 
the 12th July last, and its accomp.mient from the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, No. 563 of the 7th idem, 
directing the Collector to report whether they could suggest 
any measures for checking in future such excessive mortality 
as had prevailed during the past season among men and 
cattle in this province, I have the honor to forward the 
following replies from the Collectors : — 

From the Collector of Kamroop, No. 70 of the 27th July. 
From the Collector of Gowalparah, No. 245 of the 28th 
July, accompanied by a letter in original from the Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. Barry, on the subject of the epidemic. ^ 
Prom the Collector of Nowgong, No. 36 of the 3rd August. 
From the Collector of Tezpore, No. 88 of the 17th August. 
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From the Collector of Sibsaugor^ No. 155 of the 7th in- 
stant^ accompanied by three letters from Dr. Long, which 
are forwarded in original with copies of the printed paper 
circulated by Captain Holroyd, in the Native language 
throughout his division amongst the mowzadars and princi- 
pal native gentlemen. 

2iul. I regret the delay in forwarding these reports, but 
it will be observed tliat they have been waiting for Dr. 
Long’s valuable paper, and for the report of the Collector 
of Luckimpore, which has not yet been received. 

3rd. I beg to call the Board’s attention to the papers 
on the subject of the mortality by Drs. Barry, and Long, 
the latter of which appears to me to deserve particular 
notices, and after the submission of these professional reports, 

I feel few observations will be expected from me. 

Captain Rowlatt estimates the number of deaths from 
cholera in his district from April, 1852 to June, 1853, 
at about 25,000 people, and that of cattle from murrain 
at 120,000. 

Lieutenant Agnevv does not mention the supposed number 
of deaths in his division, either amongst the people or cattle, 
but 1 believe the epidemics were little less fatal than in the 
Assam division. 

Both Lieutenant Agnew and Dr. Barry would ascribe the 
excessive mortality in Assam to opium-eating, but I conceive 
this is in a great measure fanciful. The inhabitants of the 
Gowalparah division make use of a very large quantity of that 
drug, and generally besides are very greatly addicted to bang 
and to spirits, which the Assamese are not. 1 doubt altoge- 
ther that they are more healthy or robust than the Assamese. 

Captain Holroyd’s report bears most favorable testimony 
to the indefatigable exertions of Dr. Long, and I beg to 
brin^ it to the especial notice of the Board, as 1 believe he ^ 
does but simple justice to Dr. Long^s zeal, ability,»and kind- 
ness to all classes to whom his services can be of any use. 
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Captain Holroyd’s suggestions for the iaiprovenient of 
the breed of cattle are very premature in the low state of 
agriculture in the province, the very small holdings of the 
cultivators, and the total absence of any wealthy or large 
farmers. 

4th. On the subject of preventive measures, I have very 
little to offer myself ; it is my opinion, formed on considerable 
experience, that all the Natives are generally very willing to 
take the medicines and advice of the European Surgeons, 
when those Officers, by kindness to the natives, make them- 
selves popular amongst them : but they and their assistants 
can do little in such instances of general disease as we have 
lately had, and I am sorry to say there is constantly a defi- 
ciency of the necessary European medicines in our hospital 
stores, and too frequently a feeling on the part of the Civil 
Surgeons, that they arc liable to reprehension for a liberal 
dispensation of the Government medicines to the public 
under any urgency whatever. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) F. Jenkins. 

Commissioner of Revenue, 


No. 1. 


To Captain Holroyd, Collector^ Sibsaugor, 


Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 


Letter No. 337 of lSi33, in 
original from Col. Jenkins, 
Commissioner of Jlovcnuo, 
forwarding copies, 1st letter 
of No. 65of l2tli July, and 
2nd letter of No — from 
Secy, to Go^t. of Rengal of 
the 7tli idem. 


your letter No. 85 of the 30th ul- 
timo, together with the enclosures 
noted in the margin, on the 
subject of the late sickness prevailing 
in this province in the form of ^ide- 
mic cholera, and the murrain amongst 
the cattle.’^ 
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I have delayed a reply to your letter, in order that I might 
first institute enquiries relative to the disease amongst the 
cattle in the vicinity of Golaghat, (for I have not had any op- 
portunity of personally becoming acquainted with it, as this 
neighbourhood has hitherto remained intact.) 

From the description that has been given to me of this 
epidemic amongst black cattle, it appears, that animals pre- 
viously ill good health, are suddenly affected with purging, that 
profuse watery discharges, similar to the dejections of cholera 
in the human subject, take place ; and that the disease going 
on, the beasts sink in the course of twelve or fourteen hours. 
I am informed that this type of the epidemic is at pre- 
sent confined to Golaghat and its neighbourhood, but 
that to the eastward of that locality, and extending to 
near the Thazee, a mild form of the disease prevails, charac- 
terised by slight fever and sore feet. I have not been able to 
learn that, in any instance of the more severe and fatal type 
of the epidemic, there is any premonitory symptom, or is 
there observed any disturbance of the general health be- 
fore the severe symptoms are seen 5 boils and gangrenous 
ulcerations, are said to be absent. Every person with whom 
I have spoken, stated, that there is no aft*ection of the mouth 
or gullet. These statements, if true, would point to a new 
form of disease in black cattle, bearing some of the charac- 
ters of epidemic cholera in man, but 1 must here state that I 
have not been able to meet with any person from Golaghat 
direct, who had himself seen the disease. My information 
has all been obtained at second-hand from men who had 
heard only of the affection from others. It is possible, 
though all speak of the purging as the only prominent symp- 
tom, and as the first that is observed, yet in reality this is 
not the case ; but that previously to the appearance of diar- 
rhoea. the cattle may have been ill with low fever of a remit- 
tent and typhoid type, and that the people, from v/ant of the 
power of observation, may have supposed the cattle to be 
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affected with disease first when^ in the progress of the fever, 
the mucous membrane of the small intestines had become 
diseased, and diarrhoea developed in consequence. I am in- 
clined to think that it is so, from the very great prevalence 
of remittent and intermittent fever throughout the whole 
district at present ; — all classes of the native community are 
suffering ; — there is scarcel 3 »^ a single house in which one or 
more may not be found ill of fever of a bad kind. It is pro- 
bable, that the same causes which are producing fevSr in 
man, are also acting on cattle, bringing on fever differing 
only in character somewhat from the type prevalent amongst 
the people of the district. 

I am so ill informed on the subject, that it is with much 
hesitation I venture to suggest any measures for checking or 
controlling this epidemic ; however, on a consideration of the 
origin of cholera, and the causes by which 1 humbly conceive 
it to be propagated and diffused amongst men, reflecting also 
on the causes that arc producing so much fever at present 
among the inhabitants, I may vcjiture to offer the opinion, 
that this murrain, though it be primarily dependent for origin 
on atmospheric influences, yet is sustained, and is so widely 
diffused, by the bad and unwholesome state in which the 
cattle is kept all through the province. The country itself 
is very wet and damp ; it is badly drained, and very imperfect- 
ly cultivated, there is consequently much marshy land. To 
guard against the evil effects of the climate of such a country, 
the inhabitants adopt no measures whatever. Every home- 
stead has invariably close bye almost some stagnant pool or 
pools of water : the barrie is generally seen surrounded with 
a ditch, which is full of weeds and muddy water. In the 
same court-yard with the dwelling-house, the cattle shed is 
usually placed. In every case these cow-houses are dirty and 
wet, the dung is barely shovelled or rather scraped ojutside 
the pen, sfnd is left piled up literally under the eaves of the 
house. This dirty state in which the cattle is kept, and the 
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very defective sanatory arrangement for the whole farm-house 
and its offices, must add virulence to any epidemic diseases 
that may appear, whether amongst men or any of the animals 
domesticated about them. The breed of cattle in Assam is a 
weak and puny one, possessing little nervous power. This 
character of want of power will come in aid of defective sana- 
tory arrangements, to render the cattle at all times more 
prone to disease. 

I have alluded here to the causes of epidemic diseases, and 
the circumstances which tend to add virulence to them, 
because I am of opinion that the only means for ettectually 
cheeking and controlling them, are such as will act in re- 
moving the causes in which they originate, and through 
which they arc sustained ; and as at the root of these, (at 
least of such of them as lie within control) are the dwellings 
of the people and their habits of life, the inhabit?mts them- 
selves must be got at, and induced to bestir themselves, that 
they may persistently adopt measures for improving the 
sanatory condition of their dwellings. It would be impossible 
for the Government to effect much good by any measures 
that in its wisdom and benevolence it may devise, unless the 
people of the country be induced to put their own shoulder 
to the wheels, and put them iii active motion. The present 
is an occasion I think in which the peasantry could be 
persuaded to listen to advice. This pestilence amongst the 
cattle, which is now prevailing in one portion of the district, 
(a magnified report of which rumour has no doubt spread 
abroad,) is one of deep interest to all. Any information bear- 
ing on the subject, if conveyed in a plain and homely manner, 
would, I believe, be attended to. Such might be put into tiie 
form of little tracts by some person conversant with the 
people^s mode of thought, and then distributed through the 
villages. In these, there are scarcely any in which, since the 
establishment of schools, some could not be found •capable of 
reading the tracts, and so of diffusing their contents for the 
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benefit of all. The habits of the people are very favourable 
for this mode of conveying knowledge amongst them. In 
every khel or village the people after the labors of the day 
usually collect together, either in the open air or in their 
hamghurs, or they carry on very animated conversations 
together, while each is seated within his own house. Any 
person reading amongst these people any thing informing 
them of the murrain, and of the most likely way to avert the 
pestilence from their houses, would be certain of a willing 
and eager audience. There is no doubt that the Assamese, 
as are the people of every country, are slow to adopt any 
new customs, or to resort to any thing they have not before 
heard of, but when once they see the utility of a measure 
they will quickly adopt it. In illustration of this I shall men- 
tion a fact. During the present pressure of fevei’, there are 
men coming to me constantly, some of them travelling a 
distance of thirty miles, begging for quinine, the power of 
which in controlling fever would only have become known 
here recently. Another instance just now occurs to me of 
this kind, which occurred a few years ago. The Tamuli 
Phokhun, brother to Moonsiff Kistonauth Ram, was in- 
duced to have one of his children vaccinated, but still doubt- 
ful that such a small matter would suffice to protect from 
small-pox, he soou after had the child inoculated along 
with others of the family. Seeing that the only child that es- 
caped small-pox was that which had been vaccinated, his 
faith in its efficacy became established, and since then 
the gentleman has voluntarily sought for the services of the 
vaccinator. These instances would lead to a confident hope 
that time and observation will lead the people to see the 
utility of attending to the improvement of the sanatory state 
of their dwellings. Much of what is necessary to protect them- 
selves and their cattle from the ravages of disease, lies jjith- 
in the po\«5r of the people. To attain immunity from, or 
to modify the virulence of a pestilence, they must look to 
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their houses that they be dug and well raised. All pools of 
stagnant water ought to be drained ofi’, or where this is not 
practicablcj filled up ; the manure from the cow-houses and 
filth of every kind ought to be removed to a distance ; the 
more free from jungle and decaying vcgctahle matter 
their harries are kept, the more healthy they will become. 
To effect this, it is not necessary or desirable to clear the 
place of trees, but the coarse useless jungle and weeds 
which are now' allow'ed to grow luxuriantly close up to 
their doors, ought to be kept down. Where the level of 
the country offers no elevated sites for harries, some 
should be artificially made, so that the water disposed to 
lodge about the place, may be drained off, even to a short 
distance, where the noxious principles that may be eliminat- 
ed, may be less powerful to do harm than when generated at 
their doors. 

Improving the breed of cattle will be of use. If the 
ryots were to pay more attention to the selection of bulls, 
even from amongst the present stock, and be more careful 
in the service of them, there would soon be an increase of 
physical development in the cattle, at present no care ap- 
pears to be taken by the peasantry in this respect ; not only 
is breeding in-and-in practised, but the most puny and ill- 
conditioned of the herd is allowed to cover. The only safe- 
guard for obtaining the service of the strongest males is that 
wisely ordained by nature, recognised of old and expressed 
in the adage — 

Forluna favit fortibus.” 

Any measures calculated to produce a stronger and better 
breed of cattle would, I am of opinion, also tend to act as a 
preventive to the action of disease. The more strength animals 
possess, the more likely they will be to resist any noxious 
agents, whether in the form of miasma or contagion. 

With reference to present measures calculated *to stay the 
pestilence, I would advise that since the disease is contagious, 
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as soon as any symptoms of it appear in a village or town- 
land, all the cattle unaffected be driven off to some high and 
dry pasturage, at a distance from every throughfare. The 
quantity of uncultivated land will render this in most cases 
an easy matter to find. There is very frequently to be met 
with in forest jungle, a clear spot of grazing land surrounded 
on all sides by trees. Such a place would be a good position to 
take up for the cattle, and there they ought to be kept day 
and night ; if disease appear again there, another and still 
other changes of position should be had recourse to. While 
the plague prevails, the people ought to give the cattle some 
medicinal herbs, having carminative and bitter tonic pro- 
perties. It would be idle to suppose that the ryots will pur- 
chase these; but it is not necessary, the jungles every where 
abound with wild herbs of this kind. All through the 
Majulce is a valuable herb, possessing bitter and tonic qua- 
^ , litics, it is called Maha Jeeta.* In every place 

* Vernacular. *' ^ 

may be found some of the following plants and 
trees, viz.: — 

Possessing bitter and tonic properties : 

1 Goonna Teeta, part used, the plant, 

2 Kutta Kamija, „ ,, plant and seeds, 

3 Mora Teeta, „ „ plant, 

4 Depai ditto, „ „ ditto, 

5 Amon ditto, „ ,, ditto, 

6 Bahok Teeta, ,, „ ditto, 

and the following possessing carminative qualities, viz.: 

1 Sorjor, part used, seeds, 

2 Gorok Sorjor, „ ,, plant, 

3 Thorrah Kurkur, „ „ ditto, 

4 Camphor tree, ,, ,, bark, 

5 Wild cardamoms, ,, ,, seeds, 

6 Bij kutchu, „ „ roots, 

7 Mora ditto, „ „ ditto, 

8 Puali ditto, „ „ ditto. 
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9 Phul kutchu. 

part 

used, roots. 

10 Ghandu ditto. 

99 

,, ditto. 

11 Samuh ditto, 

99 

„ ditto, 

12 Auklum, 

99 

„ plant, 

13 lied pepper. 

99 

„ fruit. 


The above might be given from time to time in the form of 
infusion ; about a chittack in weight generally will suffice for a 
dose, if infused in a quart of water; but a quarter chittack of 
the red pepper will suffice for a dose. Such are intended to 
act as preservatives against the approach of disease, not for 
the treatment of it when present ; of this I cannot pretend to 
speak at present being so little instructed in its nature. I 
purpose visiting the out-station of Golaghat in the course of 
a few days, for the purpose of inspecting the Hospitals there ; 
when in that neighbourhood I would wish, with your sanc- 
tion, to proceed to the places affected with the murrain, and 
personally enquire on the spot into its true character, 
llaviug rendered myself acquainted with the epidemic, I 
could then be able to communicate to you for the informa- 
tion of Government the result of my researches. 


No. 2. 

Captain Holroyd, Collector^ Sibsaugor, 

SiBSAUGOR, 28/A Septembery 1853. 

Sir, — With reference to my letter to you dated 12th 
ultimo, on the subject of the murrain among the cattle in 
the western parts of this zillah, 1 beg to state that in com- 
pliance with the wish conveyed in your letter (Judicial De- 
partment) to me dated the — ultimo, I took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by my late visit on duty to Go- 
lag]^t for enquiring into the nature of the Epizootic. 

On my way> I called at several villages, butedid not fall 
into the track of the disease till 1 reached the Bor Putro 
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Goliam village^ where the Epizootic^ or (to use a more popular 
word) epidemic^ first appeared in this district. From thence 
the disease was traced to Eennar Gaong and to Golaghat. At 
this last place I first fell in with any cases labouring under 
the disease. On my arrival at Golaghat the murrain was on 
the decline ; however, the number of skeletons to be seen 
showed but too plainly the havoc it had committed. 

At some village to the East of Golaghat and at Eachair 
Haut (four miles distant) the disease was prevailing. During 
my stay, 1 spent a fortnight in daily visiting these places, 
examining the cases of disease, and in conducting post- 
mortem examinations. 

The cases that were examined came under observation at 
different periods of the disease, some were in the early, some 
in the middle, and some towards the end of the attack. 
During the time occupied in my investigations, the cases 
that were first seen were watched, so that the malady might 
be traced throughout its course, whether that was to conva- 
lescence or death. 

In commencing my enquiries among the ryots, the 
description I received of the disease from them, I found, 
gave me little or no aid in forming an idea of the nature of 
the malady. As it was conjectureu by me when I had the 
honor to address you first on this subject last month, and 
when I had not seen any case of it myself, 1 found that 
the attention of the people was drawn only to the symp- 
toms of an advanced stage of the disease, viz., to the 
purging and prostrating of strength, while disease had been 
going on unobserved for some time before these symptoms 
appeared. 

Before alluding to the causes of this epidemic, it will be 
well to give as concisely as the subject will permit, a descrip- 
tion of the disease as it was observed by me, followed by 
some mention of the post-mortem appearances. The causes 
will thus be more easily understood, and the measures to be 

2 s 
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adopted i;o guard against the invasion of the murrain^ to 
check its course, and to remove it when present, will be less 
difficult to seize on. 

It will be convenient to allude to the disease, under two 
heads, viz. : — 

1st. The premonitory stage. 

2nd. The febrile and inflammatory stage. 

In the first period there is a short dry not frequent cough, 
the aiiimaPs skin has a dry rough look, the beast is listless and 
dull, and when the cattle are left quiet in the fields, those about 
to be attacked, or (more properly) that are already labouring 
under the first stage of the murrain, may be observed to stand 
apart. This state of things may go on for three, four, or more 
days, and though it may be deemed trifling, yet it is I conceive 
of importance, that it be attended to before grave symptoms 
be developed. Usually about the fifth day or end of the first 
week, the animals will be observed to give up chewing the 
cud; they will now resort to pools frequently for drink. 
With the setting in of thirst, the second stage of the malady 
sets in, and other symptoms quickly are added. The eyes be- 
come watery and suffused, they have a heavy dull look at first, 
the skin becomes rougher, the heat of it is increased, and 
now a hot frothy saliva is seen to issue from the mouth, ad- 
hering to the corners of the mouth. On opening this, small 
whitish vesicles may be seen on the tongue and upper palate, 
the flanks are drawn up, and the pulse is very quick. The 
breath at the setting in of these severe symptoms is found 
to have lost its sweet smell, and to have become foetid, the 
upper part of the gullet is stiff and slightly swollen, there 
is much sensitiveness of the external parts. The animals will 
evince on being bandied or pressed about the throat, they 
evidently suffer pain from attempts to open the mouth ; the 
glands about the jaws, as also those lying along the gul- 
let in most, but not in all cases, are hard and swoHen ; these, 
as the disease advances, suppurate, and give rise to the foul 
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ulcers to be hereafter noticed. The eyes about the seventh 
day are seen to be more suffused, the white portion (conjunc- 
tion) becoming quite red. In bad cases the whole globe is 
shrunken and in cattle of a dark colour, tlie eyes at this period 
look like globes of fire. The bowels which at the first are 
costive become about the second day of the febrile stage, re- 
laxed, the dejections consisting of faeculcnt matter, broken up, 
and mixed with a dark slimy fluid. They are frequently very 
foetid, usually so in severe cases. As they approach a fatal 
termination, the urine is very scanty, and what is voided is of 
a deep red colour. The diarrhoea continues throughout the 
whole course of the disease, if it end fatally before the twelfth 
day, but in favorable cases, the bowels bceome quiet about the 
seventh day. As the disease advances without any favorable 
change in the symptoms, the animal wastes away, the eye- 
balls become shrunken, and lie buried within the sockets, a 
dark, frothy, foetid liquor is seen around the mouth and nos- 
trils, the breath is very foetid. Now the pulse becomes 
small and weak, ulcers appear under the jaws and along the 
sides of the neck as low down as the brisket, the extremities 
become cold, while the temperature of the trunk is raised, 
an eruption of dry pustules appears over the whole of the 
body, and the hair falls off, if the patient live beyond the 
twelfth day. When death results from the mere violence 
of the disease itself, (for many cases are lost through want 
of care, after the fever has gone off,) this usually takes place 
on or about the tenth day from the appearance of the more 
severe symptoms indicative of the second stage. 

The more violent the symptoms of fever arc at the first 
onset, the greater danger may be apprehended, and if, as the 
disease advances, the eyes are seen to become more suffused 
(that is redder), the skin more tight and shrivelled, the thirst 
more urgent, the breath more foetid, and the white Srothy 
saliva of the early stage of the disease be changed into a 
dark foetid liquor, if the urine is more scanty, and that the 
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ulcers are seen to burrow under the skin^ and to discharge a 
thin^ foul stinking fluids death may be looked for. In bad 
cases towards the end^ I have observed also^ that the animals 
were surrounded by swarms of flies. 

It is on the other hand favourable, if we see an early ap- 
pearance of the eruption with a relaxation of the skin, the 
more so, if at the same time the bowels become quiet, and 
the urine more abundantly secreted, that the eye is seen to be 
more soft, pale and liquid, and with all these favorable signs 
if the thirst diminish, and rumination return, a favorable con- 
valescence may speedily be expected. The breaking out of 
ulcers I do not look at as a bad symptom. If there be any of 
the above noted favorable symptoms present, and the ulcers 
discharge a thick cream-like matter, while they themselves 
present a clean, bright red surface, the case will do well, if 
care be taken, but the formation of abscesses, and conversion 
of them into ulcers, is a grave symptom. They run down the 
patient^s strength, and the animal is in danger of being worn 
out with the irritation. Under any circumstances in such cases 
great care is required, not only to support the strength, but 
also as to cleanliness and dressing, so as to prevent the 
ulcers becoming nidae for the eggs of insects to be deposited 
in. I believe that many cases may be lost from want of due 
care and attention to these points. 

It is not of course to be expected that every case will present 
all the symptoms above noted, or that they observe exactly 
the same course as to the period of their appearance. In some 
the symptoms are very mild. The animal being but slightly 
indisposed, is first seen to eat less, and to have a frothy saliva 
about the mouth. This, with heat of body, slight thirst, a 
sponginess of the bars of the palate, and mild diarrhoea, consti- 
tute the whole train of symptoms which pass off about the end 
of the eighth day, leaving the beast much emaciated, and with 
a scurfy state of the surface, from desquamation of 4he cuticle. 
From this mild form to the most severe, many varieties 
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may be met with. lu some the premonitory stage may be 
short, and the febrile stage set in with very great intensity, 
death being the result so early as the sixth day, while in 
others this may not take place till the end of the second 
week. 

Recovery was slow in all the cases that came under ob- 
servation ; the same was stated to me by the people. In the 
more severe cases the emaciation was extreme ; but even in 
the mildest form, convalescence was very tedious, flesh and 
strength not being recovered, till after some time. 

From this description of this disease, it will be seen 
that the one which was given in my former letter (and 
which was drawn up, as there stated, on hearsay only,) is 
entirely incorrect. This malady is by no means so sudden in 
its attack, so rapid in its progress, nor so fatal in its cha- 
racter as was there stated. The opinion which I there hazard- 
ed, founded on a consideration of the public health of the 
district, that this disease was of a febrile nature, is nearer 
the truth, as is also the supposition that the people mistook 
a grave symptom of an advanced stage of disease for the 
malady itself \ that it is entirely different from what popular 
rumour had it, is apparent from what is stated above ; this 
will be more so, as we detail the result of our post-mortem 
examinations. 

1 was not able to meet a carcase within a few hours 
after death for my pathological researches. It is customary 
with the people, when a cow or buflaloe is so ill as to give 
little or no hopes of recovery, to drive the animal to a distance, 
so that it may not die near their houses. The dogs, jackalls, 
and birds of prey (vultures and adjutants), many hundreds of 
each kind, were constantly in the track of the pestilence, 
had always precedence of me, but in no case that 1 examined 
was any injury done to the subject, beyond destruction of 
the eyes in all, and some injuries to the mouth and rectum 
in many. 1 had however ample means to ascertain the state 
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of the internal organs, which being engaged in the disease, 
were what it was of importance to become informed of. 

Without entering into the minutia3 of ray examinations, 
it may suffice to state generally the result. 

^ Externally the emaciation was great, the cellular mem- 
brane beneath the skin, over the jaws, and along the side 
of the gullet, and over the chest, was affected with gangre- 
nous inflammation, the parts were blackish, and a thin matter 
was diffused among the deeper muscles. In the mouth 
there was nothing particular, beyond some slight ulceration 
of the mucous follicles. The gullet was inflamed, its living 
membrane detached, being in shreds ; in the passage was 
found a dirty, browny foetid fluid. The paunch was 
enormously distended with grass, its mucous coat inflamed 
in large patches, the honey-combed stomach contained a 
dark green fluid, which stained the coats. The third stomach 
or mampler, contained a similar fluid, but the raucous coat 
of this, as also of the true stomach, was much inflamed. This 
inflammatory state was continued into the small intestines, 
diminishing in intensity downwards, till the small gut is 
near its end, where the inflammation was again found in an 
intense state. The large intestine contained a fluid of a 
bright yellow colour ; in the colon there were generally some 
lumps of solid faeces. There was no inflammatory signs in the 
great intestine, the kidnies were slightly congested, the liver 
was of a dark, livid colour, and was soft. The gall bladder 
was distended moderately with yellow bile. The spleen was 
much disorganized, softened, and broken up ; it retained little 
of its natural appearance, it was like a bag filled with dark 
grumous blood ; in every way it resembled that of a man 
who has long been ailing with intermittent fever. 

The whole of the respiratory organs exhibited the signs of 
intense inflammation. The pipe* throughout to its minutest 

* Trachea, hanging, and bronchial tubes. 
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subdivisions^ presented patches of inflammation of a gangre- 
nous character. The lungs contained abscesses filled with a 
dry cherry-like matter, or the interlobular tissue was infiltrat- 
ed with pus of a dark, brown livid colour, resembling what 
was seen to issue from the mouth and nostrils during the 
latter periods of the illness. 

The heart was much softened, and of a pale, yellow colour, 
its cavities contained black grumous blood. The lining mem- 
brane of the large arteries was of a bright pink colour, the 
blood found in all the large veins was similar to that in 
the heart. The brain was not examined, the symptoms 
during life did not indicate any lesion of the organ ; as time 
was limited, and no fitter instrument than a coolie^s dao 
was at hand for opening the skull, no attempt was made to 
do so. 

The definition I would give of this disease, is that it is a 
fever of a typhoid type, in which the lungs are chiefly en- 
gaged. I do not however mean to state that the lesion of 
these organs is the cause of the fever, the whole system is 
engaged ; it would perhaps be more correct to describe it as 
fever induced by the action of a morbid poison, by which 
the quality of the blood is itself altered, the nervous system 
depressed, and finally the organization of the body engaged, 
as is seen in the lungs, heart, and alimentary canal, as 
also in the muscular and cellular tissue. In many of its 
features it resembles a disease 1 have seen amongst the 
poor resident in that most wretched locality in the city of 
Dublin, called the Liberties, a disease which in our hospitals 
there was known by the name of diffuse inflammation.^^ 

In attempting to ascertain the ratio of the sick to the 
whole number of the cattle, as I was aware that I could not 
find correctly the number attacked, nor the total strength, 
I was content with taking a few cases at random. 

I founck a few homesteads in which there was no case at 
all, while in others close by three-fourths of the stock were 
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carried off. From all I could learn^ the number attacked is 
about 90 per cent, of the whole stock ; about one half of the 
cases die^ giving 45 per cent, of deaths in all. Though this 
average may be incorrect, yet it is certain that there are 
very many cows, &c., carried off by this pestilence. At 
Kumar Gung, Golaghat and Kachair Haut, I saw the paths 
and fields strewn with skeletons, and at Kachair Haut where I 
found the disease, the air was tainted with the carcases lying 
about. So strongly was it filled with the effluvia, that a cop- 
perish taste was very sensibly felt in the mouth when in 
the neighbourhood. Prom my own personal observation, I can 
state that in some of the homesteads visited by me every 
head of cattle in the place was attacked. 

The progress of the disease is from West to East. In this 
district it appeared first at the Bur Putar Goham village, 
and at Morung : the epidemic had been prevailing for some 
time previously on the North bank of the Brahmapootra, 
opposite to the Dhursinnik^ and in the districts of Nowgong 
and Durrung to the West. Two months before it appeared 
in this zillah as an epidemic, it is stated by the people that 
five cases occurred on the farm of a Mohunt at Kachair Haut, 
who had purchased a bufialoe from some Heroes, who came 
up with it from a place in the Nowgong district, where the 
disease was thevu prevailing. The animal was sick when 
brought up, and soon died; four other buffaloes along with it 
quickly followed. In tracing the disease from the spot it 
first fastened on, the course is nearly due East from Morung 
to Golaghat, and thence on till it reached Kachair Haut, 
where we left it prevailing. 

The causes that originate this disease are, I am of opinion 
of two kinds, the one remote or predisposing, the other ex- 
citing or proximate. 

The exciting cause or causes depends on some peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere, similar in its mode, of action 
to that producing cholera and other epidemic diseases. 
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Without entering on any examination of the very obscure 
question as to how such a state of the atmosphere is induced^ 
it may be assumed that a chief cause in the present caso^ is 
an intensity of the malaria, which is always a concomitant of 
woods and marshes in every country; that this is more 
active this year is evident, from a consideration of the number 
of men who are suffering from fever of a remittent and inter- 
mittent type. Such prevails throughout the whole district ; 
but j^iore particularly to the westward, where this Epizootic 
is now raging. At Golaghat the number of sepoys ill is in the 
ratio of 33 per cent, of the strength. All classes are pros- 
trated, the magistrate and his were ill, a European planter 
( — the only one in that neighbourhood) also had bad fever. 
I myself, while engaged in my investigation, had a slight 
attack of ague. The people in the courts, and those in the 
bazars suffered, and are still suffering, from remittent fever. 

If it be assumed that there is an unwholesome condition 
of the air capable of affecting the cattle with disease, sui 
generis, it is easy to see that when a number of sick cattle 
are together, the effluvia from their bodies, with the stench 
from decaying animal matter alluded to, will be able to breed 
a contagious principle, which comes in aid of the atmospheric 
poison, to spread the disease far and wide. 

The remote causes may be described as including all those 
circumstances which lower the tone of the nervous system, 
and the vital energies, such as scanty food, bad air, bad ma- 
nagement in breeding, &c. As in my former communication 
these subjects were adverted to, it will be unnecessary again 
to allude to them, I shall conclude this part of my subject by 
stating two points that act very much in producing a weak 
and degenerate breed, the one is the grasses of the country 
on which the cattle are fed : these are wild and coarse; no 
care is taken to provide or prepare a good pasturage for'the 
cattle, the gfass the cattle get is not nutritious enough : add 
to this the other point I wish to allude to, viz., the practice of 

2 T . 
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the boys and girls employed to herd the C5attle, which is, to 
keep shouting out, and driving the unfortunate cattle about, 
so that scarcely a moment is allowed to them to lie and chew 
the cud. 

In turning to the subject of treatment for this murrain, 
I must premise that my opinion will be founded only on 
theory, deduced from analogy. I have had no practical 
knowledge on the subject, and my opportunities for practi- 
cally becoming acquainted with cattle have been very4i^. 

The number of recoveries that take place without any 
aid, ought to encourage us to hope that if a judicious plan of 
treatment were adopted much success would result; if I have 
rightly examined the disease, and formed a correct judgment 
of its nature, a step, in advance is gained in the proper way 
to arrive at a successful plan of treatment. The time when 
most good can be done for the sick is in the early stage of 
the affection, when the premonitory symptoms of cough, 
dulness, langour, &c., are first noticed : — the first symptoms 
should be attended to; the cow ought to be kept in a clean 
dry place, and a dose* of glauber salts mixed with ginger, 
and the whole dissolved in w^m water, ought to be given 
at once. A mash of bran or boiled dhan or rice should be 
given frequently, the animal to be fed on dry grass, when it 
can eat, or on mashes. As the ryots have not any glauber 
salts, nor the means to procure them, common salt might be 
substituted. I have seen recoveries quickly follow the use 
of half a pound of common salt, dissolved in ginger water. 
The daily use of a handful of salt with the mash I would also 
recommend. If there be any cough observed, a vein should 
be opened, so that blood may flow in a full stream ; from one 
to six quarts, (varying with the size of the animal) ought to 
be drawn in one bleeding. A small weakly cow may not 

Take ginger two chittacks, boil gently for five minutes in a quart 
of water, strain ; in this decoction, to be called ginger water, dissolve lij. oz. 
glauber salts (sulphate of soda) : administer by means of a horn. 
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require to lose more than a seer, while a large bufialoe will 
require the loss of six or even more. It is as a rule, better to 
draw two quarts in one bleeding, than treble the quantity in 
dribs and drabs. If there be none who can bleed (and I arn 
afraid this is the ease in most villages,) as leeches are numer- 
ous, fifty to sixty or even a hundred or more may be applied 
to the chest. After the bleeding a saline purgative ought to be 
given. As above noted, it will be well to note that it is useless 
administering any medicine in the solid form to any animal 
of the ruminant class, every kind of medicine must be given 
in the liquid form. Throughout the whole course of the 
disease, the animals ought to be kept in a dry, airy house, 
where they should be supplied at short intervals with small 
quantities of tepid water, having a very small portion (half 
tolah to three seers) of salt dissolved in it ; the strength is to 
be kept up by the assiduous use of mashes. After the effectual 
administration of purgatives, bitter tonics sliould be given ; 
the Chiretta* of the bazars, the Kutta Karringa of the jungles, 
and others of this class, as noted in my former letter, may be 
used with advantage. There are others which would be very 
useful, but as their price renders their use impracticable, it is 
unnecessary to allude to them. 

Where saline purgatives cannot be given, glisters may be 
employed, the apparatus for them any one can prepare ; a 
small bamboo rounded and smoothed at one end, a foot or 
more long, will answer for the pipe, while a piece of cow-hide 
or buffaloe skin, capable of containing three or four seers, 
when sewn into the shape of a bag, will do for the other 
part. With this two or three quarts of warm water may be 
injected up a posteriore. The use of glisters would, I believe, 
be found very useful, whether any medicines were given by 
the mouth or not ; glisters might be used daily twice during 
the attack. 

* A /)o«^.~*Chirotta, half an ounce, water tepid one seer ; infuse for two 
hours, to bo given twice a day. 
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When ulcers appear^ they may be washed carefully ; chloride 
of lime mixed with water, or pure lime water, or salt and 
water, will be found a useful lotion. After carefully washing 
the ulcers, (and this ought to be done very often,) they 
ought to be covered with finely powdered charcoal, recently 
prepared. It is well to wash out the mouth from time to 
time with a little salt and water. 

The presence of diarrheea ought not to deter from the use 
of purgatives, though it may enjoin more caution in their 
use. A seer of common oil, mixed with some warm w'ater, 
and two chittacks of salt, would be in such circumstances 
a good purgative. 

With the enquiry as to what ought to be done to remove 
the disease, is necessarily associated the still more important 
question as to what ought to be done to lessen the predis- 
position of the animals to the attack, and to guard against the 
outbreak of such a pestilence at all. As bearing on these, 
the points to which allusion was made in my former letter 
are I conceive of importance ; for every thing that can tend 
to improve the breed of the cattle, to impart to it greater 
strength and more of vital energy, will tend in an equal 
degree to make them less liable to the ravages of any 
Epizootic that may appear, while every improvement in the 
sanitary state of the country will render the appearance of 
disease of more rare occurrence. 

To guard against the influence of contagion, an early 
separation of the sick from the healthy ought to take place, 
and every means adopted calculated to guard against the 
introduction of strangers into the herd. -Even men from in- 
fected districts ought not to be allowed to go near the 
places to which it was recommended the cattle should be 
driven off. In a community like that of India, where there is 
so little trafiSc, this is a point can be easily secured. I make 
this recommendation, fully believing that the fiisease does 
not depend for its origin on contagion ; but while I am of 
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opinion that a primary cause exists in the atmosphere, which 
no quarantine can exclude, yet it is my opinion that this 
serial morbid poison is much aided by contagion in its 
powers for evil. It will, then, I think, be found useful in 
staying the progress of the murrain, to attend to this segre- 
gation of the cattle. Where it is found impossible to move a 
herd away, clean, dry, and elevated spots for piquetting by 
night should be chosen. Where the cattle are kept under 
cover by night, I would recommend the houses to be con- 
structed with tatties, plaistered with mud, four and a half 
or five feet high, ventilation being well provided for above. 
By this means they (the cattle) will be protected from the 
injurious influence of the night air, while a uniform tem- 
perature will be kept up. The use of fresh lime in and about 
the farm-houses and cow-sheds would be useful for disinfect- 
ing purposes. I shall here mention a fact in illustration of the 
good to be expected from the measures of precaution recom- 
mended. I visited several Mesria villages, but did not meet 
with a single case of the disease amongst their cattle. These 
people you are aware, live in isolated positions, holding no 
intercourse with the rest of the world except by boat ; their 
houses are well raised from the ground on wooden and bamboo 
platforms, so that they enjoy a free circulation of air below. 
This exemption from epidemic disease was experienced by 
the people themselves during the late season, when cholera 
was decimating the Assamese. The Mesries appear to be a 
fine, healthy, hardy race, and give clear evidence in their 
ruddy faces that they suffer not so much from the endemic 
diseases as their neighbours. The use of a more generous 
diet, and their general habits may have something to do 
wdth this, but still their well-raised houses must do much 
also to preserve them in health. 

In closing .this report, I beg to say that I offer it with a 
full sensb of its many defects. One more conversant with the 
diseases of cattle would have been able to have noted perhaps 
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points that escaped my attention. My observations^ how- 
ever defective, have I trust enabled me to ascertain some- 
thing of the true nature of a disease, about which such erro- 
neous notions were abroad. 

Those who are acquainted with the histories of epidemics 
amongst cattle will not fail to recognise a similitude in the 
one under review to some of those that have within the pre- 
sent century passed through. Europe. 

If I have rightly interpreted the symptoms of the murrain, 
and described them so as to enable others (whose duties 
lead to the practical knowledge of cattle and their diseases,) 
to suggest measures for relief, 1 shall feel that my task is 
accomplished, and that my labours, however they may have 
been at times rather disagreeable, have not been wholly in 
vain. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. Johnston Long, 

Civil Surgeon. 

P. S. — Amongst the measures for checking the violence of 
this murrain, I find I have omitted to recommend as I should 
have done, that the burial of the carcases soon after the 
cattle die, at such a depth that the upper part may have at 
least four feet of earth over it, ought to be strictly enforced. 
This measure will remove a great nuisance which is injurious 
to the public health. 

(Signed) W. J. Long. 


No. 54. 

Fbom Assist.-Suegeon A. McLean, 

In Medical Charge^ Dibroghur. 

To Captain E. T. Dalton, 

Collector of Luckimporcy Dibroghur. 

Dibeogiicje, the 1 WA November y 1858. 
Sir, — In acknowledging the receipt of your two«commu- 
nications calling for my opinion on some points connected 
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with cholera and the murrain^ wliich during the last few 
months have caused so much mortality among men and 
animals in this zillah, I have to express my regret at the 
delay which has taken place in complying with your requisi- 
tion. This I should have done immediately on the receipt 
of your first letter, but at the time I had only just arrived at 
the station, and being as I was, totally ignorant of several 
particulars connected with the epidemic as they appeared 
in this part of the province, I circulated throughout the 
district, with as little delay as possible, copies of a set of 
questions relating to these afiections, in order to enable me 
to arrive at correct and definite conclusions regarding them. 
The extreme tardiness with which the returns to my cir- 
culars were made, rendered it impossible for me to furnish 
my report within a reasonably short space of time; even 
now several of them are still due. As however any further 
delay would be indicative of carelessness and neglect of duty 
on my part, I beg to lay before you the following observa- 
tions, extracted from the materials which I have succeeded 
in collecting. ♦ * * * 

It now remains for me to offer a few remarks upon the 
disease, which during the early portion of the current year 
caused such great mortality among the horned cattle in 
some divisions of the zillah. 

The Epizootic in question appears to have pursued a 
course very similar and in many instances exactly corres- 
ponding, to that followed by the epidemic visitation of 
cholera, by which it was either immediately preceded oi:^ol- 
lowed ; and from facts connected with the subject not only as 
regards this zillah, but others in the Provinces, 1 feel pretty 
well assured that both the diseases may with propriety be 
referred to the same causes, or to causes of a kindred nature. 
On a reference to the returns received from the mqwzadars 
(alluded*to in Para. 1.), I find that in Kullungpore, where 
the greatest mortality prevailed from cholera, that among 
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the cattle was immensely in excess of what took place in 
any of the mowzas. Goomeerie occupies the next place in 
the scale as regards both the affections. Luckimpore also 
suffered severely from cholera^ but as I have not yet had 
any reply to my queries relative to the murrain there, I am 
unable to make any definite statement in connection with 
the latter. But whatever the case may be in this instance, 
circumstances which came under ray observation during the 
last few months of my residence in Lower Assam appear to 
me to indicate a very intimate relation between the two, 
both with respect to the manner of their appearance, and 
subsequent propagation, and the particular localities which 
they visited. 

The Epizootic first appeared in the lower division of 
the Province, whence it travelled, througli the Sibsaugor 
zillah, to this one. The cases on the South bank of the 
Berhampootcr were comparatively few, and assumed for the 
most part a tolerably mild type. In the course of a few 
days it appears to have entirely ceased in this part of the 
district, and to have broken out on the North bank, where 
(chiefly at Kullungpore and Goomeerie) it raged with exces- 
sive violence for more than six weeks, the characteristic symp- 
toms being, as is generally observed in all epidemic visita- 
tions, most strongly marked at the commencement, and gra- 
dually becoming milder until the complaint ceased. 

The great difficulty which I experienced in obtaining ac- 
curate information about the disease when it appeared last 
year in Kamroop, rendered the results of my enquiries at that 
time exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory ; but from the re- 
ports communicated to me by those from whom I sought in- 
formation on the subject, I arrived at the conclusion that 
there were two distinct forms of it, one bearing in many points 
a close. resemblance to cholera in the human subject, and 
another approximating in its character to dysentery; accom- 
panied with fever of an exceedingly virulent and fatal type. 
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Since my arrival here, however, I have been led, (princi- 
pally from the additional light thrown upon the pathology of 
the disease by the researches of Dr. Long, of Sibsaugor,) to 
change that opinion, and it appears to me now established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that it is nothing more or 
less than fever of a low typhoid nature, generated, like cholera, 
by atmospheric causes, increased in activity by exhalation 
from the soil, and afterwards propagated among the cattle, 
chiefly, or at all events in great measure, by contagion. In 
the severe cases, the symptoms as described by the most 
intelligent and best qualified observers, may be described in 
a few words, as follows : — 

For some days (generally from three to five) the animals are 
observed to be dull and listless, their coat is dry, rough, and 
staring, and when driven out with the rest of the herd, they 
stand apart with drooping ears and head, eating little or 
nothing, and apparently regardless of all that is going on 
around them. ' 

At the termination of the period just mentioned, the di- 
sease proper begins to show itself, being generally ushered 
in by thirst, to satisfy which the patients are constantly 
drinking from the pools or rivers in their immediate vicinity. 
The surface of their body becomes hot, the eyes bloodshot, 
a copious frothy saliva issues from the mouth, the lining 
membrane of w^hich is found on examination to be studded 
with small white aphthous vesicles. The glands of the 
throat become tumid and painful. The flanks are drawn in, 
and the beast begins to evince symptoms of great distress. 
As the disease advances the vesicles in the mouth burst, 
forming foul unhealthy looking sores, the swelling of the 
glands of the neck and throat increases, and suppuration, 
followed by ulcers, which discharge thin acrid matter is the 
result. The mouth becomes firmly closed; cough, formerly 
slight, is ngw increased in severity ; the breath loses its cha- 
racteristic smell, respiration becomes laboured, the pulse 

2 V 
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beats with increased frequency. The heat of body .becomes 
greater ; to constipation of the bowels succeeds profuse and 
wasting diarrhoea^ the urine is small in quantity and high 
coloured, or totally suppressed. The discharges from the 
mouth, nostrils, and bowels, assume a dark brown or black 
colour, and, with the breath, emit a most offensive odour ; 
the eyes sink in their sockets, the extremities become cold, 
the animal wastes away, until the vital powers have been 
completely exhausted, and death ensues, generally from the 
16th to the 21st day from the commencement of the 
attack. 

Under more favorable circumstances, the violence of the 
symptoms begins to yield about the 12th day, the diarrhoea 
ceases, the swelling of the neck and throat subsides; if ulcers 
exist, the discharge from them assumes a more healthy ap- 
pearance, the heat of body decreases, the urine becomes 
clean and more copious, the cough diminishes : in short the 
characteristic symptoms gradually disappear, and recovery 
takes place after, in many instances, a very slow and tedious 
convalescence. During this stage falling off of the hair, and 
desquamation of the cuticle are very frequent occurrences. 

The above is, I believe, a tolerably correct description of 
the complaint as it appeared in the great majority of cases. 
It ought however to be borne in mind that in diflerent loca- 
lities, and under varying circumstances, many and great mo- 
difications were observable. In many instances the symp- 
toms were but very imperfectly developed, and recovery took 
place in 8 or 10 days, or even less, while on the other hand 
death frequently occurred at a much later period than that 
just mentioned. 

I much regret that circumstances did not permit ray hold- 
ing any post-mortem examinations to assist me in forming a 
correct diagnosis, but this deficiency was more than supplied 
by Dr. Long, who dissected several carcases with results at 
once uniform and conclusive as to the nature of the disease. 
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The appearances after death as described by him to me 
briefly are the following : 

Great emaciation, disorganization of the cellular tissue and 
muscles of the neck, throat, and part of the anterior surface 
of the chest, which contained numerous large diffused 
patches of dark clotted blood, ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and gullet. Distention of the 
paunch or first stomach, and inflammation of its lining 
membrane, an inflamed state, amounting in some parts, to 
disorganization throughout the remainder of the alimentary 
canal, as far as the commencement of the large intestine. 
The liver and spleen much enlarged and filled with dark 
blood, the former very much softened, and the texture of the 
latter entirely destroyed. The kidneys slightly congested. 
The lungs almost completely disorganized, the whole of 
the tissues entering into their formation being more or 
less implicated. The heart pale, and its muscular fibres 
softened, and the lining of its cavities and the large vessels 
communicating with them red and inflamed. 

These appearances, taken in connection with the symp- 
toms during life, afford, I consider, the most satisfactory 
evidence that the affection is fever of a low typhoid character, 
inducing death, both by depression cf the nervous energy of 
the system generally, and more immediately by extensive 
and excessive congestion of the important viscera, contained 
in the thoracic and abdominal cavities. It is also evident 
from several of these symptoms and post-mortem appearances, 
that the blood is poisoned by some morbid principle originating 
no doubt from causes, which, though perhaps in the first in- 
stance purely atmospheric, are increased in activity as well 
as intensity by those exhalations from the earth which give 
rise to fevers, remittent and intermittent, dysentery, cholera 
and many other diseases, in the human subject. 

There ar^ also some other circumstances which it appears 
to me must exercise a considerable influence upon epidemic 
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seizures of this kind^ and to these it may be as well as to ad- 
vert shortly before going further : — 

First. — Contagion, as already noticed^ does much to propa- 
gate the complaint after it has been generated^ and the 
more so, as the people, either from ignorance or culpa- 
ble apathy and carelessness, take no care to separate the sick 
from the sound cattle. The natural and necessary conse- 
quence is that, once established, it carries on its ravages 
until at least half of them have fallen victims to its fury. 

Secondly . — ^The effects of such an Epizootic will be consi- 
derably increased, if precautions are not adopted for properly 
disposing of the carcasses, and this is never done by the 
country people, who rest satisfied with driving the animals 
when at the point of death to a little distance from their 
houses, where their remains are partly consumed by beasts 
and birds of prey, the remainder being disposed of by the 
slow process of decomposition, the stench from which im- 
pregnates the air over the whole of the neighbourhood. 

Thirdly . — The want of attention to the cattle so universally 
displayed by the natives in many important respects exerts 
no inconsiderable amount of influence in producing dis- 
seases. The cow-houses, where such exist, are small, low, 
damp, and abominably filthy. The pasturage is for the most 
part of a very coarse and inferior description, and but ill ca- 
culated for supplying nourishment to the system, and at 
certain seasons of the year it is also extremely scarce ; and 
though by a little forethought and management a quantity of 
rice straw, sufficient to supply this scarcity at least in great 
measure, might easily be stored up for their use, such a pro- 
vision for their wants is never thought of by their owners : 
they are therefore reduced to a very small allowance during 
the months of September, October, November and Decem- 
ber, when the rice crop on the ground, and afterwards from the 
end of the cold season to the commencement of«<the rains, 
when (particularly during the latter-named period) poverty 
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and weakness cannot fail to give them a strong predisposi- 
tion to disease, as well as make them suffer severely from 
sickness of any kind with which they may happen to be 
affected. 

The opium-eating habits of the people are exceeding- 
ly detrimental to the cattle throughout the Province; in- 
asmuch as owing to the drowsiness in the mornings, 
which results from the use of this noxious drug, the unfor- 
tunate animals are never milked in proper time, and it is 
most commonly from 9 to 10 oclock before they are sent out 
to graze. 

To this it may be added, that the cowherds are almost 
always young boys and girls, who understand but little, and 
if appearances are to be judged from careless, about the duty 
with which they have been entrusted. Their charges are 
loft during the greater part of the day to take care of them- 
selves; for the remainder of the time they are driven about 
with yells and shouts from one spot to another, so that they 
are neither allowed time for the selection of their food in the 
first instance, nor for rumination afterwards. 

In breeding again several important mistakes are com- 
mitted. The males and females are allowed to mix con- 
stantly together ; their reproductive nowers consequently call- 
ed into operation at a very early age, their offspring is, as 
might be expected, small, puny and delicate, and so far 
from endeavouring to remedy these deficiencies by a more 
than usual degree of care in the rearing of the calves, the 
people invariably curtail their allowance of milk to such a 
minute quantity, that they never attain any thing like their 
full age, and stunted in their growth, and feeble in constitu- 
tion as they necessarily are, often suffering such hardships, 
it need not be a matter of surprise that but a very small pro- 
portion of the whole should ever reach maturity, or that those 
who do ^o, exhibit a great deficiency both in size and 
stamina. 
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These evils are of necessity constantly increasing, and this 
must continue to be the case until the present sj^stem of 
management is abolished, and its place supplied by one 
founded on more rational and enlightened principles, an event 
which to all appearance is still pretty distant. 

Regarding the amount of sickness and mortality, the in- 
formation in my possession is by no means satisfactory. In 
Goomeeree and Kullungpore the deaths, according to the 
inouzadar^s report, amounted to two-thirds of the whole stock, 
few if any recoveries having taken place ; in other localities 
again the ratio of both was much smaller, in some places 
almost all the animals attacked (amounting however to but 
a very small number) recovered, and throughout a great por- 
tion of the district not one case was observed. Under such 
circumstances it is difficult to strike a correct average, but 
if we suppose that in the affected mouzahs 60 per cent, were 
attacked, and that of these 40 per cent, died, it will, I think, 
give a very close approximation to the truth. On this point, 
however, I speak under correction, as I have no certain data 
on which to ground my supposition. 

In offering a few remarks upon the treatment likely 
to prove of service in this alarming complaint, I would beg 
to premise, that not having had an opportunity of experiment- 
ing personally, it is impossible for me to speak with any 
degree of confidence on the subject. It appears however 
highly probable that if the disease were noticed in the premo- 
nitory stage before the accessation of febrile symptoms, its 
course might in many cases be effectually checked by remov- 
ing the patient to a warm, dry, comfortable house, and giving 
at once a full dose of common salt, or (what would be still 
better, though I fear in this part of the world unprocurable,) 
glauber salts. The food should consist of bean mashes or a 
small quantity of boiled rice, and a handful of salt should be 
given every second morning, till the health has bean re-esta- 
blished. 
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The post-mortem appearances observed in the thorax 
cavity would indicate general bleeding if the second stage 
has commenced. In cases where this is impracticable from 
40 to 60 or 80 leeches, according to circumstances, applied to 
the chest, would most probably afford relief. These measures 
might with great advantage be followed up by a dose of calo- 
mel and antimony, and in the course of two or three hours 
a purgative, consisting of common salt, glauber salts, castor 
oil or mustard oil, the latter either alone, or in combination 
with any of the first-named medicines, appear most likely to 
prove serviceable. 

Enemata of warm water alone, or mixed with any of the 
substances just recommended as purgatives in double quan- 
tities, might prove beneficial for clearing out the large in- 
testine, after diarrhoea had set in, otherwise I should not 
feel disposed to place much confidence in them. 

During the stage of convalescence, nourishing food with, 
if circumstances permitted (which would I suspect be but 
seldom,) some of the bitter tonics, as the chiretta, the Kat- 
karinja, &c., might be employed advantageously for the pur- 
pose of recruiting the strength, and restoring the tone of the 
digestive apparatus. Ulcers might be washed with salt in 
water, or a solution of sulphate of cooper or alum, the tooteeah 
and Jitkeeree of our bazar, and covered with some substance 
such as ghee, oil, or powdered charcoal, which would protect 
them from the attacks of insects, and prevent the latter from 
depositing their eggs in them. Sores in the mouth might be 
treated successfully by any of the applications just proposed 
for them in other parts of the body. 

The means best adapted for affording protection against 
the recurrence of a similar Epizootic, and checking its 
ravages, should it unfortunately again appear, next demand 
attention, and as it is from the former alone that any great 
or permanent benefit can be expected, our attention ought in 
my opinion to be principally directed towards them. 
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As all causes which tend to deteriorate the breed of cattle 
predispose more or less to disease of every V .1, it is evident 
that the first step in the right direction vvo»^!d be the adop- 
tion of measures calculated to improve it, by the infusion 
into it of fresh blood, if this could possibly "fl*ected, as 
well as remedying the different abuses coin*^^>.*-d of in a 
former page. 

The cow-houses should be large and airy, witr» r 

raised at least a foot above the level of he . r- or what 
would be still better, with changs ma . ihc cattle 
to sleep on, and arrangements should be mad^' ior uisnosing 
effectually of the dung and urine. 

In cases where the cattle are not housed, a spot at once 
high, dry, and clean should be selected f'^ picqiicting them 
at night. The scarcity of pasture from which they suffer 
during certain seasons of the year should be made up for 
by laying in a stock of straw for their use. This- would serve 
to keep them in good condition, and eiK.* lunn to resist, 
infinitely better than they can u.ider th regimen do, 

any morbific influences with wuich ^y i y chance to 
come in contact ; and should disease of any ki»Hl break out 
among them, a far smaller ratio of mortality would also oe 
the necessary result ot the adoption of such a salutary 
measure. 

They should be let out every morninf at daybreak, and 
allowed to feed at their leisure until evening, and the care of 
them should be entrusted to people who have sense enough 
to look after them with an ordinary degree of attention. 

As cows in this Province have seldom much milk, the 
calves should be allowed the whole of it, until they are 
at least a month old. Their share may then be lessened 
gradually, until they are able to dispense with this kind of 
nutriment altogether. The effects which would follow from 
the adoption of such a liberal system are too evidept to need 
any further notice. 
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riio hulls ought to be kept separate from the fest of the 
licrd, and should not be permitted to serve cows until they 
have reached the age of at least 2^ years, and a similar rule 
.liiould he observed with respect to the females, who suffer 
perhaps mor' than the others from the early age at which 
thf commence oreeding, under the present system of 
in .,cmcnt. 

For decking the progress of this or any similar visi- 
tatior., lie contagious nature of the disease suggests the 
sepuratuni of animals f»*om the rest of the herd to which they 
hehu'g, ( u the appean»ncc of any suspicious symptom, as 
Wvli as the exercise of constant vigilance, to prevent cattle 
belonging to any villu^e or flock in which disease is either 
apparent or suspected, from mixing with healthy ones. It is 
difficult to ov<n'-cstimatc tlie importance of such precautions; 
in f.’ ‘ "c good grounds for supposing that the 

drawing of :» cordoifo saniLairc round healthy villages at a 
si ^licicntly early dare would in many cases procure them 
(ompletc uuniuiuty from thi disease. 

To guar against the bad effects of exposing the car- 
to the action of the atmosphere, I would suggest the 
propriety of enforcing the burial oi them at a depth of at 
least three feet from the surface of Liie ground, and at some 
little distance from the house or village to which the animal 
or animals belonged. 

To sum up the whole of the foregoing paragraphs in a few 
words, the objects contemplated, fraught with importance as 
they are to the native community at large, can only be 
successfully effected by : 

First . — Improvements of the breed, which will render it less 
liable to be affected by the causes of disease whatever these 
may be, and — 

Secondly . — Attention to cleanliness and pasturage, and the 
careful aVbidancc of all those other circumstances which, as 
I have endeavoured in a former page to point out, exercise 
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such an injurious influence upon the general health and 
condition of the cattle, not only in this district, but through- 
out the length and breadth of the province. 

In conclusion, I have to apologize for the length to 
which these remarks have been extended, and for the many 
deficiencies and imperfections which they contain. For ven- 
turing to trespass so long upon your patience iny excuse 
must be the general interest and importance of the subjects 
considered. As regards the manner in whicli my task has 
been performed, I shall only say that no exertion on my part 
has been spared to render this report as useful and satisfac- 
tory as my abilities, and the circumstances in which I have 
been placed, permitted. 

The opinions expressed regarding the pathology and treat- 
ment of the Epizootic have been given with great reluctance, 
as my acquaintance with the complaints to which cattle 
are subject is very limited, and I cannot in consequence but 
feel extremely diffident of the correctness of much of what 
has been advanced. The observations of Dr. Long, however, 
to whom I am indebted for a large portion of the liisto.y 
and symptoms, and the whole of the post-mortem appear- 
ances, afford clear and conclusive evidence upon several 
points connected with the disease which were formerly 
unknown, and I can only express a hope that the results of 
his labors will enable some one better qualified than myself 
to draw such conclusions regarding its nature, and the 
means to be adopted for its prevention and cure, as the 
experience of those skilled in these matters may show to 
be correct. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. McLean, 

Assist, ’Surgeon, in Medical Charge, Dibroghur. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) E. T. DaIton, 

Collector. 
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No. 146. 

From Captain E. T. Dalton^ 

Collector of Luckimpore, 

To Colonel F. Jenkins^ . 

Commissioner of Revenue^ Assam. 

SiR^ — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 337 of the 23rd July last, calling upon me for a 
report as to the measures that should be adopted, with a hope 
of checking such excessive mortality amongst men and cattle 
as last year occurred in the Assam districts- 

The question being a medical one, I called on the medi- 
cal officer of this division. Doctor McLean, to furnish a re- 
port on the subject ; this report I received on the 1 5th in- 
stant, Doctor McLean being new to the district, when first 
called on, delayed replying till he had opportunities of insti- 
tuting enquiries. I trust on this plea that the delay in sub- 
mitting my own remarks may be excused. 

Dibroghur : 18/A November^ 1853. 

Cattle Disease. 

The coincidence in point of time of this remarkable and 
destructive disease with the most frightful visitation of 
epidemic cholera that Assam has ever known, led very gene- 
rally to the belief that the diseases were identical in charac- 
ter. Doctor McLean is of opinion that they may be refer- 
red to causes of kindred nature, but here the resemblance 
between them ceases. 

The disease first appeared in Lower Assam, and gra- 
dually ascended the valley through Nowgong and Sib- 
saugor. 

In November, 1853, it broke out with virulence in Kullung- 
pore, a mdhza of this district, situated on the North bank 
of the Brahmapootra, in east longitude 93° 40', where it, raged 
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for weeks, as in all epidemics* more strongly marked at 
the commencement, and gradually declining until the com- 
plaint ceased. The season had been a dry one, and the pas- 
turage ordinarily resorted to at that time of the year, when 
the cattle are driven and herded away from the vicinity of 
the standing rice crops, is described as parched up and 
deficient in nourishment. The buffaloes equally with the 
cows suflfered from an indifference of pasturage, and this 
extended to the wild denizens of the alluvial flats of the 
Brahmapootra. I have been informed by a gentleman who 
was travelling in that part of the country at the time, that 
in his road from the rivers, after crossing from the .Torehath 
side across the churs to Kullungpore, he saw hundreds of 
carcases of wild buffaloes that had died of the disease. It is 
possible that the contagion spread first through them to the 
tame herds in Kullungpore. Fortunately for the ryotts on the 
North bank, the groups of villages forming rnouzas, are sepa- 
rated from each other, by bits of forest and reed wastes, 
miles in extent. Intercourse between the infected and 
healthy mouzas was prudently suspended, and the disease did 
not spread on the North bank beyond the limits of Kul- 
lungpore and the adjoining mouza Gomecree. 

The medical officers in Upper Assam are now agreed 
that the murrain is not cholera, or cholerine, but fever of 
the typhus class, affecting the lungs and the alimentary 
canal from the mouth to the end of the small intestines. 
Amongst the most remarkable symptoms, the glands of the 
neck and throat swell and break out into ulcers ; the inside of 
the mouth, gums, and tongue are similarly affected, and the 
jaws become locked, and remain so from four to seven days. 

As far as I can learn, no attempt was made by the vil- 
lagers to alleviate in any way the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate g^nimals who were attacked. From the apathy and 


^ Dr. McLoan. 
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ignorance of the owners they were left to their fute^ and from 
the description of the disease given, it appears wonderful 
how any could unassisted have recovered. Dr. McLean, 
after minutely describing the symptoms, says that Death 
is induced by depression of the nervous system generally, 
and more immediately by extension and congestion of the 
important viscera contained in the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities’^ — and post-mortem appearances indicate that ex- 
halations from the earth, such as give rise to fever, dysentery, 
cholera, and other disorders, arc with atmospheric causes 
active agents in producing this cattle disease. 

In Cullungpore, the deaths reported arc 1,937 bullocks and 
cows, and 335 buffaloes. 

The mouzadar estimates that about two-thirds of the 
cattle in his mouza were attacked and scarcely any re- 
covered. 

In other parts of the district, and especially in the vici- 
nity of Dibroghur, the disease appeared, but of a milder 
type, and it quickly disappeared. 

I have been favoured by the Rev. E. H. Higgs with 
an interesting* account of the disease as it appeared in his 
own farm-yard in this station, describing the treatment suc- 
cessfully adopted by him, which if valuable as being very 
simple and easy to follow for the poorest ryott, the following 
is an extract from his letter : 

The symptoms were the same in both, viz., a slight 
purging, the excrement being of a greenish tinge and 
very foetid in smell. T administered a purging draught 
to the Assamese cow, and as it seemed to do no harm to 
her (though I certainly observed no good effects) I also 
gave the same to the English cow. The purging was 
somewhat increased after this, but still there was the 
same foetid smell from what was voided. The next day, 
about 14 *^hours after the first symptoms were observed, 


^ Dated 8th August, 1853. 
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both the cows became affected in the moutli, the gums were 
observed to be very sore, and the jaws closely and firmly 
locked together. In the meantime all the other cattle in 
the stable were similarly attacked, with the exception of the 
English bull and a very old Assamese cow ; both these escaped 
the disease altogether, though they were both tied up day 
and night in the same house with the others who were suf- 
fering from the disease. The soreness of the gun s, and the 
locking of the jaws seems to be the characteristic feature 
of the disease, as it appeared here. I observed no purging 
after the first day. The jaws were closely locked together 
during a period of from three to seven days, according to 
the severity of the attack, the animal being perfectly unable 
to eat during that time. The two cows to whom I had 
administered the physic suffered somewhat less than three 
days from this cause, which was the shortest time. When 
the jaws became free again, I observed that the tongue 
had a very sore appearance, being covered over with small 
red pimples, and in a day the whole of the skin of the tongue 
came clean away. As soon as the new skin had become a 
little hardened, the animals were able to crop grass again, 
and I turned them loose, but after seven days more the feet 
became very sore at the cleft of the hoof, and dark, fa^tid 
matter sloughed away ; the animals became quite lame, 
they recovered of themselves in the course of three or four 
days, and since then they have been perfectly free from 
disease. 

All my treatment consisted in keeping the cattle dry and 
well housed all the time they appeared ill. I also fumigated 
the house with the smoke from green wood occasionally. I 
was very particular in not allowing any dirt to accumulate 
about the animals. Occasionally I offered them rice water or 
water in which grain and vegetables had been well boiled, 
this, when a little salt had been added, they sucked up very 
greedily.’^ 
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From Dr. McLean^s remarks on the remedies to be 
applied^ I abstract the following, as practicable for all classes : 

On the first appearance of the disease, the animal should be 
removed to a dry clean shed, and a dose of common or glau- 
ber salts administered ; general bleeding is recommended in 
the second stage, for which the application of from 40 to 
80 leeches to the chest will answer. 

This may be followed by another purgative of common 
salt and mustard oil, and in certain cases enema of warm water 
with these substances may be of use. 

The ulcers and sores on the mouth should be washed with 
salt and water, and preserved from the attacks of insects by 
the application of ghee, oil, or powdered charcoal. 

In addition to these remedies care must be taken to sustain 
the animal by nourishing infusions during the time he is 
unable to cat from soreness of mouth and lockjaw, and 
nourishing food and some tonic should be given in convales- 
cence. 

In regard to precautionary measures against the spread 
of contagion, and to render the cattle less susceptible 
of the disease, Dr. McLean has, I think, touched on most 
points that appear likely to be of use. I have embodied 
the substance of his suggestions in the following practical 
remarks : 

When the disease breaks out the sick should be sepa- 
rated from the healthy to arrest contagion. This is totally ne- 
glected by the ryotts, and the consequences are obvious. 
Further a cordon sanitaire should be drawn between infected 
and healthy villages. This has been found efficacious, is 
recommended, and should be strictly enforced. 

The carcases of the dead cows should be carefully buried ; 
at present they are removed but a short distance from the 
village, and left exposed. 

More attention should be paid to the construction of cow- 
houses, they are generally low, damp and dirty. 
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The rice straw should be carefully preserved as food for 
the cattle when pasturage is scarce. It is very generally 
wasted. 

The cattle should be earlier driven to pasture and allow- 
ed, under care of more intelligent herdsmen, to feed and 
ruminate at leisure. At present they are kept tied up till 
9 or 10 A. M. and then committed to the charge of small 
children, who neglect them. 

The cows should not be as they now are, drained of 
nearly all the milk they give. The quantity is small, and for 
the first month the whole of it should be given to the calf. 

The young bulls should be kept separate from the 
herd, and not allowed to serve cows until both are at least 
2i years’ old. The present unrestricted intercourse between 
the sexes before they arrive at full growth is very injurious 
to the breed. 

The above observ'atioiis expose the errors and negligence 
of the Assam ryotts in the management of their cattle. I will 
have them, together with the simple treatment recommeiuU 
ed, when the disease appears, translated into the Vernacular 
and promulgated. 

The Assam cattle have, from centuries of such manage- 
ment, and from interbreeding, degenerated into a very puny 
race, and an infusion of fresh blood, as well as more care, 
is required to improve the breed. This the government 
might assist by a supply of bulls from the Haupper stud. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. T. Dalton, 

Collector. 


To Captain E. T. Dalton, 

Collector of Zillah Lackimpore. 

Sib, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
August 2d, in which you ask me to furnish you with some 
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observations respecting the epidemic disease which has car- 
ried off such large numbers of cattle in Assam 'during the 
past eight months. 

I have great pleasure in complying with your request, as far 
as I am able, but happily the disease, as it appeared at Dibro- 
ghur, was of a very mild description, and I have had no op- 
portunity of noticing the progress of the disease in its viru- 
lent form, which I have to state however, is all drawn from 
personal observation among my own cattle ; of which I have 
upwards of twenty ; two of them I should notice are of Eng- 
lish parentitge. 

The first symptoms of the disease amongst my cattle (and 
I believe this was its first appearance in the station) occurred 
shortly after my return from the Gowpore and Kullungpore 
districts, where it would appear the disease raged most fear- 
fully, and where also I saw large numbers of oxen and cows, 
and "wild and tame buffaloes, lying dead in the fields and in 
the jungle. It was this circumstance that kept me very 
watchful over my own cows, as I very much feared losing 
ray English cow. She was the first that was attacked, and 
shortly after her an Assamese cow. 

My opinion is, that in other parts of the country, where 
so many cattle died, the diseas'' must have commenced 
with strong diarrhoea, and the lock-jaw following oii this, 
the animals not being able to feed, death ensued from ex- 
haustion. Generally speaking, too, the houses in which 
they are kept are filthily dirty, with scarce a dry spot for the 
cattle to lie down on, and in the day time they are turned 
out, exposed all day to a hot sun. If the animals could have 
been sheltered in a dry and clean place, and provided with 
the slightest sustenance during the time they were unable to 
feed themselves, and after they had been weakened by the 
purging, I believe the disease would not have proved so fatal 
as it has ddne. Even an infusion of dried grass, would perhaps 
have been sufficient to support them over a few days, and it is 

2 Y 
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on these few days that the great danger lies. It is remarka- 
ble that the English bull and another animal should have so 
entirely escaped, they were all the time almost in close con- 
tact with the others. The Assamese cow was a very old ani- 
mal, and it may be that she had at a former period recovered 
from an attack of the same disease. The English cow suf- 
fered much less than any of the others, her calf however, 
which was born a fe\t^ days before the appearance of the di- 
sease, died. This was the only death that occurred amongst 
my cattle. I believe it is a feature in the murraiii^^ as it 
appears in England that the cows with young calves at their 
heels generally recover from the disease, but that their 
calves almost invariably die. The calves in this case died of 
strong fever, which terminated in inflammation of the brain. 

The soreness of the gums, the skin coming away from the 
tongue in the way it docs, and the discharge from the feet, 
all seem to indicate that there is more or less of fever ifl the 
disease.* 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. H. Higgs. 

(True Copies.) 

Fort William : (Signed) Fras. Jenkins. 

January 17, 1854. Commr. Revenue, Brd.'of Revenue L, P. 

(True Copies.) 

(Signed) A. Grote. 

Officiating-- Secretary. 

(True Copies.) W. G. Young, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Dibroghur: Augusts, 1853. 

* I should have mentioned that the pulse of the animal was observed to 
be as high as 60 soon after the first symptoms appeared ; it remained at this 
till after the jaws became unlocked. The pulse of an healthy ox in £ng> 
land is'said to be 40. 

The pulse of my cattle now is on an average at 45. 

(Signed) E. U. Higos. 
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A fetv remarks on the Cultivation of Coffee in Southern IndiUy 

and the advantages it offers in comparison with Ceylon, By 

Arch. J. Brown^ Esq. 

I have much pleasure in complying with your request that 
I should send you a few remarks on the subject of Coffee 
planting in Southern India, and the advantages it offers in 
comparison with Ceylon. 

I will first point out some of the greatest of these advan- 
tages, and then shew you how I think the cultivation may 
be most successfully carried on. 

The first and most peculiar advantage which planters in 
this country 'enjoy, is the abundance and cheapness of labour. 

The planters in Ceylon are dependent altogether upon this 
country for their labour. The Kandians have no objection to 
fell jungle, but they consider it derogatory to dig holes for 
the plants, to prune the trees, and to assist in picking and 
curing the berry. The planters, in consequence, are obliged 
to send to the Tinnevelly and Madura districts for Malabar 
co(jlies, who are paid at from Gd. to 1^. a day ; and it has 
occurred more than once that labour could not be procured 
even at the latter rate. The actual expense, however, is 
still higher than I have stated, for the coolies are often taken 
on to the plantation before they are required, in order to se- 
cure them for the time when their services are absolutely 
necessary. 

Compare this with what takes place on many Coffee 
estates in this country, where coolies from the neighbouring 
villages are eager to work at two annas a day. There are, no 
doubt, times when the price of labour in Ceylon is very 
moderate, in consequence of a larger influx of coolies into 
the island than the crop requires ; but this temporary cheap- 
ness is more than counter-balanced by the high rates^ pre- 
vailing ne>?t year, when the disappointed coolies, and their 
fellow villagers, prefer remaining with their families, to 
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working in Ceylon at prices little better than they can obtain 
in their own country. 

Another great advantage which this country possesses is 
in favourable weather for curing the CoflFee. 

And let no one think this to be unimportant. Rainy wea- 
ther during the curing season necessitates large and expen- 
sive stores in which the Coffee may be spread out. When 
the cherry is ripe, it must be picked — when picked, pulped 
— when pulped, washed — when washed, dried ; and this, what- 
ever the weather may be on some of the Hill ranges in Ceylon, 
exposed to the rains both of the South-Eastern and North- 
East monsoons, the most expensive buildings, and the 
greatest exertions of the superintendent, are insufficient to 
prevent the coffee from getting heated, either in store, or in 
transit to Colombo. 

In the Mysore and the Shevaroy ranges in this country, 
the picking season is in December, January, February, and 
March, when the North-East monsoon has passed, and 
cloudless skies and bright sun make the curing of the coffee 
both easy and satisfactory, entirely preventing fermentation, 
which, even in the slightest degree, would considerably 
lower the value of the berry. 

Another advantage in this country is the cheapness of the 
carriage wherever there are roads. I am speaking within my 
own knowledge, when I say, that Coffee has been repeated- 
ly sent from Salem, at the foot of the Shevaroy Hills, to 
Madras, a distance, of 219 miles, for less per cvvt. than it 
cost from Kandy to Colombo, a distance of only 74 miles. 
It ought however to be borne in mind that Ceylon coffee 
is sent to Colombo in the parchment, while that in this 
country is peeled on the estate. The cost, however, per cwt. 
of merchantable coffee is as J have stated above. 

I vnll not here enter upon the advantages, real or sup- 
posed, which I believe the soil of Southern India^to possess. 
The subject is a difficult one, and requires a good deal of 
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cxaminatiou. Suffice it, for all practical purposes, that land 
which produces coflFee, selling, by last accounts, at from 545. 
to 855. per cwt. in the London market, must be, at least, 
equal to any in Ceylon. Even were it granted that the soil 
here is barely equal to that of the latter, the dry weather 
for curing which planters in this country have, would enable 
them to turn out coffee of a finer quality than many of their 
Ceylon brethren could do. A great deal of the coffee sent 
from Madras and Mysore is dried in the cherry, and ought 
therefore to rank with Native Ceylon, which it generally 
exceeds in v^aliie. 

The Madras Government had some years back a most 
favorable opportunity of advancing the cultivation of Coffee. 
Some of the East Indians, stimulated by the success of 
others who had commenced planting on the Shevaroy Hills, 
came forward and wished to take small plots of ground, and 
cultivate them with Coffee. But no sooner did the govern- 
ment sec a desire evinced to bring these waste lands into 
cultivation, than they put on them an upset price, almost 
c([ual to that in Ceylon, and, in addition, made them subject 
to the usual land assessment. Property in Ceylon purchased 
from the Government there is held in perpetuity at a pepper- 
corn rent — while the Madras Government would not grant 
pottahs save on the consideration of a re-assessment in ten 
years. 

This measure had what 1 presume was the desired effect. 
No pottahs wTre taken out, and the land, albeit waste, re- 
mained the property of Govern men t.^^ This stipulation 
may now be withdrawn, but it was in existence when I 
left that part of the country. 

Taking into consideration the fact that a coffee plantation 
does not come into full bearing till the third year, it was 
idle to suppose that a settler, desirous of taking, say, twenty 
acres of 4and, could pay the large upset price demanded, the 
regular land assessment for three years, and all the expenses 
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necessary to bring the land into cultivation, before he had 
received one rupee as return from plantation. Had Govern- 
ment put no upset price on the land, or had it made a small 
one, payable after the estate was fully in bearing, and sub- 
sequently charged the usual assessment, I believe that very 
many small planters would have come forward and taken land. 

The Shevaroy Hills, too, seemed to be peculiarly fitted for 
the experiment. Cultivators of small lots could not of course 
go to the expense of pulping machines, &c., but an enterpris- 
ing European there, Mr. Pischer, who has done much for 
Salem and the Shevaroy Hills, had all the best machinery on 
his estate, and encouraged small cultivators, by giving them 
good prices for the cherry coffee they brought to his store. 
And this I conceive, to be the method in which planting 
might be greatly fostered. 

At first, progress would be slow, small plots would be ta- 
ken and cultivated, the first produce would be cured in the 
cherrys, and sent down to Madras for sale ; but before long 
some planter able to afford it would erect a pulping machine, 
and then the smaller planters would find a ready market for 
their cherry coffee, and would thus be provided with the 
means of extending their cultivation. 

In the above remarks, I do not refer to Europeans, or 
others with means to enter largely into coffee planting to 
provide efficient superintendence, and to supply proper 
machinery ; for past experience has proved that if the loca- 
lity be judiciously selected, their success is certain. I allude 
to the opening presented to the Madras Government, gra- 
dually to bring large tracts of waste land into cultivation, 
and to provide an extended and daily increasing portion of 
our fellow-countrymen with a lit and profitable employment, 
the latter being a subject which has already attracted the 
attention of philanthropists. 

The mode of curing coffee has been so often anti so fully 
brought before the public, that I need not encumber my 
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present remarks with the details. But before I close this, I 
would mention one caution which cannot be too earnestly 
impressed upon those who are about to clear jungle, prepara- 
tory to planting coffee, and that is to find out, before they 
fell a single tree, the prevailing winds, and the force with 
which they blow. Let it be borne in mind that no coffee blos- 
som will set if exposed to strong winds. A good belt of 
jungle to break the force of the monsoon may make the dif- 
ference between ten cwt. and one cwt. an acre. The belts, 
however, if left, must not be too thin, otherwise the trees 
are apt to be blown down, a loss to the strength of the belt, 
and destruction to the coffee bushes growing below them. 

When belts are not required as a protection against wind, 
they are only a nuisance, taking up room, forming nurseries 
for weeds, the seeds of which are blown all over the estate, 
and supplying harbours for jackals and foxes which are very 
destructive to the ripe coffee. 

To these remarks I might have added copies of the accounts 
of plantations in this country and Ceylon, but I have not the 
papers by me at present. A practical acquaintance, however, 
with the working of the estates in both places has dinvinced 
me, that, in this country, they may be more cheaply brought 
into cultivation, and more cheaply worked, than any in Cey- 
lon, while at the same time they yield, at leasts equally large 
crops, and equally fine coffee. It only remains with Govern- 
ment to give planters as good a title to the land, and to 
provide roads, in order to throw all the most weighty ad- 
vantages into the scale of this country. 


Note. — Jackals are very fond of the ripe cherry ; they eat 
it whole, and the coffee bean inside the parchment passes 
through them uninjured. As the berries they eat are the 
finest, so tjie coffee that passes through them is the best. 
In large estates, well cleared, and in dry weather, the boys 
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weeding pick up great quantities of jackal coffee/^ but 
when the cleared ground is sniall^ and the surrounding jungle 
extensive almost all that the jackals eat is lost. 

I know that when we made presents to our friends of a 
bag of coffee, we sent, as being finest, the jackal coftee,^^ 
but of course without mentioning the natural pulper through 
which it had passed. 

Mirzapoke : Believe me, &c., 

2Ath January y 1854. Arch. J. Brown. 





On the Introduction of the Magnificent forest tree^ the Deodar^ from 
India into England, 

The cultivation of this magnificent forest tree is about to engage tho 
serious attention of tho Government, and one or more of tho royal forests 
arc to bo planted with it. Mr. Jameson, Director, Botanical Gardens, 
North-West Provinces, India, sent home last season, by order of the Gover- 
nor-General, upwards of two thousand pounds of Deodar seeds ; and in 
order that parties now cultivating the India Cedar on a large scale might see 
the dimensions the timber attains, he also sent home four planks twenty 
feet in length, four feet and a half wide, and four inches thick, procured 
in the forests of Kooloo, in the Kohistan of the Punjab. For years past 
from five to six inaunds (400 to 500 lb.) of seed have been despatched annu- 
ally by him to the Court of Directors, by the overland route, for distribution 
to public institutions and private individuals ; and young plants which, ten 
or twelve years ago, used to sell for £5 and £6 each^ may now be had of the 
nurserymen at tivcnty shillings j)er hundred. 

Cultivation of the Deodar in England, 

When, at the instance of the late Lord Auckland, at that time Governor- 
General of India, tho Court of Directors ordered a large quantity of seed of 
the Deodar to be imported annually’'^ for distribution here, a service was 

* 400 to 500 lb., which arc liberally distributed to public and private gardens throughout the 
country. In addiiion to the seeds of the Deodar tree, seeds of tho following coniferous trees 
are also sent to Kiigland from the Saharunpore Botanical Garden, being collected by the 
^ed collectors of tliat noble institution in the Forests of tho Himalayas, viz:— 

Finus c:£cck.i. 

„ Gerard iana. 

„ Brunoniaua. 

,, longifulia. 

F. (Abies) Smilhiuna. 

Picea Webbiana. 

,, Pindrow. 

Cupressus torulosa. 

Juniperus excelsa. 

„ religiosa. 

and lastly, Piiius Royleana, a magnificent new Pine discovered last season in INepaul, at au 
altitude of 12,000 feet. This line Pine grows to a height of 100 feet, and its timber is close- 
grained, and resembles much the Deodar ; and as it is met with at a great altitude on the Hima- 
layas, it will be found to be perfectly hardy in Britain. In form, too,, it is highly ornamental, 
and will thus prove a great acquisition. By the Director of the Botanical Gardens a large 
quantity of see4 has been sent to the India House for distribution throughout the country. 
Another large supply will be forwarded shortly, and parties who have been hitherto disap- 
pointed, may procure seeds, by applying to Dr. Hoyle at the India House. 

X 
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rendered to the United Kingdom, the extent of which cannot, as yet, he 
estimated. Enough, however, has been seen to assure us that we have acquired 
in some abundance an evergreen tree of singular beauty, perfectly hardy in 
these latitudes, and so unlike any other coniferous plant in its manner of 
growth as to add a now feature to the rich vegetation of these islands. 

We now learn with great satisfaction that the East India Company has 
ordered a ton weight of the seed of this tree to be placed at the disposal of 
Government for the service of the Woods and Forests, and that the first par- 
<!cl has already arrived. Should all this quantity vegetate, no fewer than 
1(5,000,000 plants will have been acquired, and thus we may expect the hills of 
Great Britain to bo speedily clothed with the sacred Cedar of the Brahmins ; 
or making every allowance for deteriorated seeds, the produce to be raised 
must necessarily be prodigious. The charge of rearing it having boon con- 
fided to four eminent nurserymen — Messrs. Glcndinning of Chiswick ; Law- 
son of Edinburgh ; Skirving of Liverpool ; and Waterer of Knaphill— we 
have security for the crop being skilfully managed.^ 

Government will thus become possessed of a very large quantity of a fast- 
growing tree, the value of wliich cannot be over-rated, whether it is regarded 
as a nurse, most useful for protection, and protitablo for thinning, or accord- 
ing to the testimony of those who are familiar with it in India, strong and 
durable, as timber. 

We apprehend that no hardy tree yet known has the same high value as 
the Deodar, as a nurse. The Scotch Pine is so heavy and compact in its 
foliage, that it keeps light off the deciduous trees which grow among it, and 
offers great obstruction to the free circulation of air ; doing about as much 
harm in this way as it effects good by giving shelter from licavy gales. 
Its poles, too, are so bad that it must always bear a very low price? in the 
timber market. Larch, which is a far better nurse, because its light airy foli- 
age and pyramidal form offer no hindrance to the action of light and the 
free circulation of air, and whose poles usually fetch a good price, has the 
fault of being destitute of leaves in the early spring, and is, moreover, sub- 
ject to the mysterious and incurable **rot.’^ On the other hand, the Deodar 
combines the graceful form and rapid growth of the Larch, with the ever- 
green character of the Scotch Pine, without the faults of that species ; and 
we have the evidence of every observer who has seen it in India, that its tim- 
ber is of excellent quality. As that is a very material point, and since wo 
have occasionally heard it suggested that because the Deodar is nearly related 
to the Cedar of Lebanon, its timber will probably partake of the bad quality of 
the latter, it seems worth while quoting the opinions of those who arc perso- 
nally acquainted with it. That no inference can be legitimately drawn 

^ We have consulted one of the above gentlemen to whom part of the seed! have been con- 
Med, andwe have much pleasure in staling, from his authority, that the seed that was late 
in reaching tliis country was successful, and that which was early, unsuccessful.— En. 
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i'roni its siii)posed relationship to the Cedar of Lebanon, is sufficiently shewn 
by the Scotch Pine and the Pinaster. They also arc nearly related ; and yet 
the old timber of the first has great durability and strength, while the latter 
is at all ages worthless for any purpose except firewood. A similar but more 
striking contrast is ofiered by the Pinaster and Pinus hispanica, species surely 
more nearly allied than the Deodar and Cedar of Lebanon. Now we have 
the evidence of Captain Widdrington that the latter was largely used in the 
Spanish navy for deck-planking, a purpose to which Pinaster timber could 
never be applied. 

The positive testimony of Indian travellers seems conclusive as to the 
durability and excellence of Deodar timber. Caron Charles You Hugel, 
now Austrian Minister at Florence, a good judge of such matters, saw the 
tree in abundance, and he calls it the incorruptible Himalayan Cedar, the 
invaluable Deodar.’’ IMajor Madden, than whom no one has more care- 
fully investigated the history of Himalayan Conifers on their native 
mountains, (xuotes this very expression of Von Hugel, and evidently assents 
to it ; he even thinks it worth inquiry whether it really repels the white- 
ant which seems to be a Himalayan notion. 

Moorcroft, — and there never was a more trustworthy reporter, in the first 
volume of his makes use of the following language : The most valua- 

ble tree of Kashmere is, however, the Deodar, a variety of Cedar, the timber 
of which is extensively employed in the construction of houses, temples, and 
bridges.” And he adds, that jucccs of it had been found little decayed, 
although exposed to the action of water for four hundred years. 

We have, moreover, the high authority of Dr. Coyle, who long resided in 
tlic Deodar countries, that the timber is of excellent quality, and of great 
strength, as well as durability. It is universally employed in the building 
of temples, in which none but the best materials would be employed. The 
mode of using it is to construct a solid frara work of the timber, and then to 
fill in the spaces between with stones, so that the main strength of thn build- 
ing is made to depend upon the Deodar, rather than the masonry. I'hus used 
it is exposed to a trial which nothing but timber of tho best quality could 
support. This is in complete accordance with all that w'e have ever heard 
of the quality of Deodar wood ; and must be regarded as conclusive. 

The only subject of doubt in our minds as to the issue of the great under- 
taking now described, is whether tho gentlemen to whom the young Deodars, 
will bo finally entrusted, after they shall have been delivered up to Govern- 
ment by the nurserymen who are to rear them, will know either where, 
or when, or how they ought to be planted. 

(From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Jpurnal.J 
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On the Physical Aspect of the Punjab— its Agriculture and Botany. 

By Da. Jameson, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden^ Saharun- 

pore. 

(Communicated by the Hon. Court of Directors of the E. I. Company.) 

The Punjab, properly speaking, comprehends those tracts of country lying 
between the six great rivers, which run from north to soutli, the most west- 
erly one being the Indus, the easterly the Sutlej, and the others the Beyas, 
Bavi, Chenab, and J hcluin . 

It is bounded to the cast and south-east by the Sutlej, to the north by the 
Peer Punjab and Snowy range, to the west by the Indus and the Khybcr 
and Soliman ranges of mountains, and to the south by the states of Scindo 
and Bhaw’ulpore. 

The whole country is of an ovoidal form, lying in a south-west and north- 
east direction, with the apex towards Scindc, between the latitudes of 2iP 
and 34°, and longitudes 71° and 76°, and occupying an area of about 85,000 
si^uare miles. 

The Punjab is an extensive and gently inclined plain, dipping to the south, 
with mountains to the north and west, open to the south and east, and tra- 
versed by six magnificent rivers, the Beyas, Sutlej, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum, 
and Indus, whose waters, if properly used in irrigation, will ere long render 
it the Kden of India. But in crossing the Punjab in different directions, 
the traveller may be led to very different conclusions as to its fertility. Cross- 
ing tho river Sutlej at Phillore, and proceeding in a north-west direction, 
via Jullunder, Iloshiarpore, Deenanuggur, Sealkotc, Wuzcorabad, and Gooj- 
rat, he would be led to believe that tho country was both densely populated 
and highly cultivated up to the Salt range. Crossing the Sutlej at Ilurrec- 
Ke-Ghat, and proceeding via Amritsir to Lahore, and thence on to the Salt 
range, by a route 40 miles to the south, viz : by Ramnuggur to Pinddadun- 
Khan, he would come to the conclusion that cultivation was only carried on 
to any extent in the first, or Barce Doab, and that two-thirds of the coun- 
try beyond the Ravi was lying waste. Still further to tho westward, and 
nearer the great desert, waste land in a greater proportion exists, and popu- 
lation is scanty in the extreme. 

Wo have, therefore, three belts, all of which show different results. The 
first showing high cultivation and a rich and densely populated country. 
The second partial cultivation, with, here and there, towns and vilhagcs, 
round which good cultivation exists, but the larger portion lying waste. 
And tho third, a waste comparatively speaking with a few villages breaking 
up now and then the monotony of the Jhar (Zizyphus), Babul (Acacia), and 
Dhah (Butea) Jungle. But the changes which have been effected within the 
last four years in the Baree and Rechna Doabs are truly rcmarl&bic. When 
wc visited tho Punjab in 1841-42, extensive jungles existed in tho neigh- 
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bourhood of the very capital, giving cover to deer, wild hogs, &c., and afford- 
ing sport to the late Maharajah and his nobles. In our late journey we 
looked for these jungles in vainj all having given way to the ploughshare, 
and presenting, in their room, rich fields of cultivation. Such, too, was the 
case with the Shikargah of Ilajah Dhian Singh, on the right side of the 
Bavi, distant some ten miles from Lahore. 

Traversing the country in a north and south direction we meet with 
bunds, or belts of lands, the former beds of rivers, and showing that their 
courses have been altered. Thus the Sutlej, which formerly ran close to 
the town of Loodiana, is now seven miles to the westward. The Bavi, 
which twenty or thirty years ago washed the walls of the city of Lahore, 
runs in a channel three miles further west. The Chenab, which a few years 
ago ran close to the towns of Bamnuggur and Wuzecrabad, is now four 
miles distant, and the same applies to the Jhclum and Indus where not 
closed in by mountains. 

Throughout the broad, flat plains of the Punjab no rocks arc met with 
in situ until we reach the Salt range, with the exception of, here and there, 
beds of Konkur, a compact marl, which is sometimes mixed with a small 
quantity of peroxide of iron, giving it a black or dark-brown colour, and 
clay. Near Jullunder large beds of it occur, and it is there dug and used in 
making roads, for which it is well adapted. The common kind of Jvonkur, 
too, is also here found in abundance. This formation has no doubt been 
deposited by springs which formerly existed, and appear to have prevailed, 
and still do so, to some extent throughout India. 

By the divisions formed by the rivers, the Punjab has been divided into a 
scries of Doabs, which wo shall hero notice, as it will be necessary for us to 
allude to them hereafter. 

In crossing the Sutlej at Phillore wo enter, as already stated, the Jullun- 
der Doab, which is formed by the Sutlej and Beyas. In crossing the Beyas. 
wo enter the Barcc or Maiijha Doab, consisting of that tract of land lying 
between the Beyas and Bavi, including the great cities of Amritsir and 
Lahore. This Doab is the great stronghold of the Sikh population. In 
crossing the Ravi we enter the Bechna Doab formed by the Bavi and Che- 
nab. In crossing the Chenab, we reach the Jetch Doab, formed by that 
river and the Jholuin ; and forming the Sind Sagur Doab, we have the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus. All these Doabs present magnificent broad, flat plains, 
with a gradual declination to the south, and thus admirably adapted to irri- 
gation. For this purpose, according to calculations made by my friend 
Lieut. Baird Smith, there is a supply of water now running waste to the sea 
equal to 12,000 cubic feet per second, which if properly applied would con- 
vert those, in many places, waste and barren plains into the Eden bf India, 
and make tlibm one sheet of the richest cultivation. To reap such a harvest 
capital an^ hands to guide alone are wanting. Well and correctly, too, has 
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lie remarked iu his admirable digest of canal operations in the north of India 
conducted by the rulers of India, that the extraordinary facilities possessed 
by the land of the five rivers in its abundant supply of water, its wide 
plains sloping gently from the base of the Himalayas, and the natural fer- 
tility of its irrigated soil, would lead us to have anticipated the existence of 
canals dating from the period of the Mahommedan empire. Of the advan- 
tages and value of canal-irrigation to the Punjab there can be but one opi- 
nion. No country iu India depends more on rain for its crops, and here, 
too, its fall is most uncertain. For several successive seasons it will occur 
scanty in the extreme ; and on the other hand, for a like number of years it 
is abundant. Since the occupation of the country by tho British Govern- 
ment it lias been well supplied with rain, which has rendered grain exceed- 
ingly cheap, and gone far to settle it in the quiet state in which it now 
reigns. Were canals intersecting tho Doabs in all directions, the elements 
would not be watched with anxious care by the Zemindars, as plenty would 
be diffused even without rain, and with it happiness and conteiitiiicnt 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. All tho Doabs have their 
own peculiarities and distinguishing characters. The first and richest iu 
cultivation is the Julluudcr Doab, which almost throughout its length and 
breadth presents in the cold weather a sheet of the richest cultivation* The 
crops ci^tivated in the autumn arc wheat, barley, chunna, (Ciccr Arietiniim), 
Torca, (Siuapis glauca), Tirra, (Brassica Frucastrum), Bakla, (Faba 
vulgaris), Mithre, (Trigoiiclla feenum grcccum), Ac., Kussoomba, (Carthamus 
tinctorius), a well-known dye. But the crop to which the zemindars look 
forward to for the payment of their revenue is sugar, which is extensively cul- 
tivated throughout the Jullundcr Boab. On an average oiic-iifth of the land 
may be said to be under cultivation with it, pointing out the richness of the 
soil and tho industry* of the agricultural population. Most of the sugar is 
raised for exportation principally to Amritsir and Lahore, from whence it is 
sent to tho south to Bhawuljiore, and north to Cabul. In many places the 
soil of the Jullundcr Doab consists of a rich black loam, and would, were 
irrigation available, be admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton. At 
present cotton is there cultivated, but in small quantity and of an inferior 
kind ; this ajiplies to all the cottons in tho Punjab examined by us ; all were 
short stapled and of inferior quality. Wheat is also grown for home con- 
sumption, the markets of Lahore and Amritsir being principally supplied 
from the eastward and southward, as Amballa and Saharunporo districts, 
Futteh Ghur, Ac. Partly for want of water and partly by its saline 
nature, (Shore Ke Zemin) there is on immonso tract in tho Kuppoor- 
thulla Uajali’s country lying waste. This belt is about ten miles long 
and three miles broad. In some places whore the land had, as iu 

* To obtain a good crop of Sugar-cane requires most careful cultivation, it being necessary 
to plough the land many times and manure it strongly. « 
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the neighbourhood of Kuppoorthulla, been well broken up and irrigated, 
we saw good crops of wheat, showing that irrigation alone is wanting to 
bring it under cultivation, and it might bo done by means of the Banniu, 
a stream containing a considerable body of water. Mr. H. Vansittart, the de- 
puty-commissioner of Jullundcr, was then endeavouring to induce the Uajah 
to lay oiit some money on this undertaking. Three miles west from Kup- 
poorthulla we cross the Banniu river, a small stream fordable in the cold 
WTathor, but not so in the rains when heavy showers fall. About four miles 
further westward we meet with the first branch of the Boyas, which is crossed 
by a bridge of boat.j, thirty -five in number. These boats arc placed alter- 
nately, horizontal and perpendicular, and lashed together with strong 
ropes ; an anchor formed of a triangular box, and filled with stones, being 
sunk in the stream from each boat to keep it firm. On the boats planks co- 
vered with straw and sand arc placed, which form a substantial bridge. To 
the river we descend, and crossing it find the Khadur land highly cultivated, 
sugar forming the staple article ; here and there, close to villages, we see 
a little cotton. This Khadur land, which is nothing but the old bed of the 
river, is about three and a half miles in breadth, and on traversing it wc meet 
with the main stream of the Beyas, and across it there is also a bridge con- 
sisting of twenty-eight boats. On crossing the river we ascend a high bank 
of from 30 to 40 foot, and get into the Banghur land of the Barce or Manjha 
Poab. Before proceeding to the Barce Doab wc shall notice some of the 
principal plants met w’ith in the Jullundcr Doab. Forming the jungle and 
covering waste land wo find the — 


Bheir (Zizyphus vulgaris). 

Akor, Madur (Calotropis Hamiltonii). 
Dawk (Butca froiidosa). 

Jari (Zizyphus Napeca). 

Aruiid (Uicinus communis). 

„ (Euphorbia lanccolata). 

Oout Katarah, (Argemono mcxica- 
na). 

Burna (Cratajva Tapia). 


Makhor (Capparis sepiaria). 

Pcasi (Anthcrieum indicum). 
Harmalah, or Isbuiid Lahori (Pc- 
ganum Harmala). 

Symbaloo (Vitix trifolia). 

Karounda (Carissa villosa). 

,, (Hcliotropium nervosum). 
Katul (Solaniim). 


Forming the timber-trees of this Doab the most characteristic is the Phu- 
lahi (Acacia dumosa). The Mango or Amb (Mangifera indica) is abun- 
dantly met with, particularly in the neighbourhood of the town of Jullun - 
dcr and at llooshiarporc, 6tc. In the latter district extensive groves occur, 
and the fruit is said to be of a very superior description. The following 
trees also occur : — 


Cliumror or Chelah (Ehrotia laovis). 
Coris (Acacia scrissa). 

Kcckur (AcrVm arabica). 

Bhur (Ficus indica). 

Popul (Ficus rcligiosa). 


Sissum (Dalbergia Sissoo). 

Bukain ( M elia Bukain ) . , 

Toot or Tootrec (Moms parviflora). 
Lcssora (Cordia Myxa). 

Dhaul Dawk (lirythrina stricta). 
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For making ploughs and sugar mills tho pliulahi (Acacia dumosa), and the 
CMiumror (Ehretia Iscvis), and Keekur (Acacia arabica) arc extensively used 
and wellfadaptcd from their toughness for the purpose. 

In this Doab the Mulberry grows with great luxuriance^ and silk is a great 
article of trade at Jullundor. The introduction of the silk-worm might 
tliercfore, if properly conducted, be attended with success. Tho Morus mul- 
ticaulis had been introduced from the Saharunpore Garden, and is growing 
with great vigour. The subject is, therefore, well worthy of attention, seeing 
that in the province itself there is a largo demand for the raw material. 

The Jiaree or Manjha Doab^ though the densest populated Doab of tho 
Punjab, is not nearly so highly cultivated, generally speaking, as tho Jullun- 
der Doab. In it generally tho soil is light and sandy, and in many places 
highly saline ; water, too, is very distant (80 feet from tho surface), render- 
ing it difficult and expensive to sink wells. 

In this Doab the most characteristic plants arc the Kureel (Capparis 
aphylla), which occurs in the form of low brushwood, seldom reaching to 
the size of a tree, as near Delhi its seeds are sold in the bazaars under the 
name Tctin^, and eaten : the Madur (Calotropis Hamiltonii), Dawk (Butca 
frondosa), and Furas (Tamarix Furas), and Lycium, a small solanaccous and 
thorny shrub, presenting with its bright red berry a pretty appearance. 
Here, too, frcciucntly hills formed by drifting sand are met with, giving cover 
to thousands of sand partridges ; two species occur, the largo and small liock 
pigeon of sportsmen (Pterocles arenarius and F. furcatus). Jundialah, in this 
Doab, ten miles from Amritsir, is celebrated for its priests and its thieves ; 
we ought rather to say was, it having been the residence of the Sukh Goo- 
roo I the former, however, now make themselves scarce, but the latter still 
remain. Between Amritsir and Lahore there are large tracts of waste 
land, but as wo approach the capital, cultivation presents itself, the principal 
crops being sugar and wheat. In the neighbourhood of the cities of 
Amritsir and Lahore, vegetables are cultivated on an extensive scale, such 
as Turnips, Carrots, Radishes, &.C., and of great size, but very flavourless. 
Characterising the Baroo or Manjha Doab wc have the following plants 

(Fagonia mysorensis). Sonjna (Moringa ptcr 3 'gosperma). 

IsbundLahoree(Fcganura Ilarmala). ,, (Lycium). 

Kureel (Capparis aphylla). Khajoor (Fhennix sylvostris). 

Jhand (Prosopis silieigera). Bel (.®glo Marmelos). 

In the country between Amritsir and Lahore, the Khajoor tree (Phmnix 
sylvestris) abounds, and stands out in bold relief, presenting a striking con- 
trast to the otherwise woodless country. Here and there the Peeloo or Jhal 
(Salvadora indica) occurs, but though in the upper part of the Doab it is 
rare, towards tho south it abounds. It is this tree which Colonel Mackeson 
thus notices in hiS Journal from Loodiana to Mittionkote : — “ At Palra near 
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Pak-Puttun, the face of the country varies little in appearance, being, 
day after day, the same succession of Tamarind Jungle, the dark green of 
which is here and there relieved by a shrub resembling the willow in leaf, 
and which the natives call Jhall, and from the root of which the Miswaks or 
tooth-clcancrs are made. This tree has been identified with the Mustard 
tree of Scripture by Captains Irby and Mangles. Leaves similar to those of 
Salvadora are sold in the bazaar under the name of Kai Sunna,* mustard- 
aud-crcss, which probably led them to this opinion, but which however is 
not correct, as the leaves belong to Darthe (Lotia lanceolata) ;t the seeds of 
the Pceloo are eaten. 

Lahore is celebrated for its garden of Shalimar, but which was little more 
than dense jungle when we visited it in January, 1850 ; a third of the trees, 
or even more, might be cut down with great advantage to the others, as 
they would then get air and give better fruit, and the wood afford profits to 
coverall the expenses incurred in the necessary improvements and thinnings. 

In the Jiechna Doab cultivation is much more restricted, unless towards 
its northern end, than in the llaree Doab, but here the changes are very 
striking since 1841. 

Ch‘ossing the Kavi river, extensive jungles formerly existed, which have 
in a measure given way to the plough, and now present good cultivation. 
Hero the soil is very saline, and is covered with a species of Salicornia, cha- 
racteristic of such soils. At Shadurrah we meet with a species of l*entatro- 
l>i8 in abundance climbing over Mango trees. Species of this genus were first 
noticed by Brown ia Salt’s Abyssinia. In the llcchna Doab, the Jhand 
(Prosopis spicigora) is one of the most characteristic trees. In the upper 
j)art of the Doab forests of Sissoo (Dalbergia Sissoo) are met with, but the 
trees are allowed to grow so close, as to be almost useless, hundreds, 
though twenty ancT thirty feet high, not being thicker than a man’s arm, 
The Jhand in this Doab takes the place of Tulahi in the Jullunder Doab. 
In this Doab, too, Juwassa or Juw’ansee (the Ooshturkar, or Camel-thorn), 
Alhagi Maurorum, a plant common in Egypt,! is very abundant. From 
this plant the Toorangbeen, a kind of Manna, is procured and used as a 
substitute for sugar, and is imported from Persia and Bokhara via Cabul. 

The Punjab plants, and those met with tliroiighout the north-western 
provinces, do not secrete Manna ; but it is not uncommon in the vegetable 
kingdom to find plants giving secretions in one country or locality and not 
ill another. The same is found to bo the case with the Cannabis sativa or 
Bhang, which in the hills at altitudes of six and eight thousand feet 
secretes -the gum-resin Cherrus, but does not do so in the plains. The 

# The leaves are frequently used to adulterate Sciina. 
t Madden on the Plants met with in Kemaon. 

J The similarity of the botany of the north-western parts of India and Punjab with Egypt, 
has already been noticed by several authors, and will appear more apparent hereafter. 

Y 
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Juwassa is frequently used for malting tattoes for tents, for which it is admi- 
rably adapted, giving out a delicious perfume when watered. 

The following other plants are met with in the Kechua Doab 

Ficus cordata (Kirari). Zizyphus jambolana. 

Acacia arabica (Keekur). ! Cordia My'xa. 

Phoenix sylvestris, abundant ' Anthericum indicum. 

near Shadurrah. Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Balvadora indica. Ficus rcligiosa. 

Mangifcra indica. Calotropis Hamiltonii. 

Iliciniis communis. Melia Bukain. 

Spartium. | Peganum Harmala. 

Fagonia mysorensis. j Sida gravcolens. 

Morns parviflora. , Baiihinia variegata. 

Ficus indica. j Pciitatropis iiiacrophylla. 

Zizyplms vulgaris. Alhagi Maurorum. 

Zizyi>hus Napeca. ' 

P’our miles after leaving Jemadar Ko Baoli, almost the only plant found 
in abundance in the cold weather is the Salicornia mentioned, until within 
a few miles of Kamoo, where wo met with a species of Tephrosia, the Te- 
phrosia fruticosa, a small legumiuou.^ plant, tlie leaves of which are considered 
medicinal. Here wc found, on the uncultivated plain, Cursorhis Ficldii in 
flocks of ten and twelve, and large flocks of Larks and Buntings, con.sisting 
of many species, all of whitdi are denominated and sold as Baghecriis, or 
Ortolans. Around Kamoo' there is sonic good cultivation. In the Bechna 
Jloab, small abandoned caiialii, which date from the period of the Maliom- 
medan empire, arc frequently crossed, and which 'were formerly advantage- 
ously used, thus showing how easily the whole of this Doab might be brought 
under irrigation, and water alone is wanted to make it one sheet of cultiva- 
tion. With water, and thus certain crops, the country would soon ho peo- 
pled ; nor docs it apply to this Doab only, it being equally applicable to tlio 
Jullundcr, Barco, Jetcli, and tlio lower portion of the Bind Sagur Doab. 
The irregularity of the rains, tho poverty of the agricultural classes, and 
the uncertainty of tlie Zemindar in the former rule, when his capital was 
invested in sinking of vrclls, being allowed to retain his laud, may account 
for the partial cultivation now presented in tho Ilcchna Doah. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the lands adjoining the high road ; here cultivation 
is the most limited, owing to tho agricultural population dreading the rapa- 
city of the soldiery. In former days might was right, and the soldiery, long 
in arrears of pay, were forced to supply their wants in the best way they 
could. 

In tfic neighbourhood of Wuzeerabad we meet with large groves of Mango 
trees. Hero generally the country is well cultivated, and crossmg the Cheiiab 
into tho Jetch Doab, and proceeding north-west to Goojrat, wo find one 
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magnificent sheet of cultivation; wheat, cotton, and the Torca (Sinapis 
glauca), and Tirra, (Brassica erucastruni), oil plants, being abundant and 
forming the principal liubbcc crop. In Fcbruai v, when we visited it, the 
Torea and Tirra covered the late field of battle and presented a fine sheet of 
gold. Wells here abound, and judging from the clear cultivation, and tlie 
. manner in which the soil is broken up, the agricultural population, consist- 
ing principally of Mussulmcn, appear to be a hard-w'orking and industrious 
class. At Goojrat, on the famed battle-field. Cactus opuntia abounds, form- 
ing hedges ; cotton is much cultivated in this district, but of a most inferior 
description. In this Doab sugar is but little cultivated, the grains men- 
tioned above being the principal llubbec crops, and Jo war and Bajra the 
Khurcef. The country generally is highly undulating, consisting of much 
Khadur land well cultivated. The principal tree of the Doab is the Kcckur 
(Acacia arabica). The Jhand or crooked-spined Mimosa (Prosopis spicigera) 
is also common. This last is said by Hoyle, on authority of Burnes, not to 
extend beyond the Uavi ; this, however, is a mistake. Associated with the 
ICcekur and Jhand we have the following plants : — 


Linum usitatissimum. 
Capparis aphylla. 
Butca frondo.sa. 
Cordia Myxa. 

Fagonia inysorcnsis. 
rho3uix sylvestris.* 
Dalborgia 8issoo. 
Zizyphus vulgaris. 

„ IS’apeca. 
Morus parviflora. 


j ilieinus communis. 

1 Acacia arabica. 

I Parkinsonia aculcata. 

i (/alotropis llamiltonii. 

Ficus indica. 

I „ religiosa. 

Ilcliotropiiim. 

Melia Bukaiii. 

Acacia duinosa. 


In the Barco and Jefcch Doabs, viz., at Lahore and Amritsir in the former, 
and Jclalporo in the latter, and at Noorporc in the ICohistan, shawls arc ex- 
tensively manufactured, Init all of an inferior description, owing to the u holo 
of the best shawl-wool being monopolised by Rajah Goolah Singh. I’lii.s ought 
not to be tlie case, seeing that the great breeding country of the shawl wool 
goat id in that tract of Chinese Tartary lying immediately to the north 
of the British passes in the Hirnalayahs, and the wool-traders in order to 
obtain a market, are obliged to carry their wool several hundred miles to 
Cashmere. Were a little encouragement given to them, wools in large qnan- 
tit 3 ^ and of the finest quality^ would be imported into the British provinces 
by the Mana, Ncctce, Onuta, Dewra, and other passes. Several years ago the 
shawl-wool traders brought large quantities of wool to Srcciiuggur through 
the Neetee pass, but finding no demand for it, they were obliged to sell it at 


• At Mooltau a branched Palm occurs, which is ptobably identical with the species met 
with in Egypt. 
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a great loss. Since then the attempt to get a market has never been repeat- 
ed.* J3at now that extensive shawl manufactories exist in British territory, 
it would be well worth while on the part of the authorities to re-open this 
trade, and supply the Punjab with fine wool. The shawl manufacturers of 
Lahore, Aniritsir, Jclalpore, and Noorporo might, with a little encourage- 
ment, be induced to send their agents to Sreenuggur to purchase the wool, 
and on the traders being informed through means of the authorities, that 
tliere would be a good and ready market for their produce, they would will- 
ingly resort there in prefercnco to making the circuitous journey to Cash- 
mere. At least the trade is sufficiently important and extensive to bo worthy 
of trial. To introduce the produce of the Trans-Ilimalayan States, nature 
has marked out that route via Neeteo to Iliirdwar, seeing that with capital, 
care, and trouble, a carriage-road might be made, with an inclination of little 
more than twenty-five feet per mile, along the banks of the Aluknunda and 
Dowli rivers to Ncctcc, the frontier town in the British Himalayas, and by it 
hackeries could travel almost to the limit of perpetual snow. Along the 
lino of road proposed, the rocks, too, arc generally^ of a soft nature, and 
easily worked ; consisting principally of sandstone and clay, and mica slates. 
Towards Josimuth vast masses of large granular granites occur, which arc 
again succeeded by slates which continue on to Neeteo, and which, beyond 
Goulding, are succeeded by limestone abounding with belcranites. This 
fossiliferous limestone forms the great Neeteo pass, in altitude 1G,800 feet. 

On leaving Goojrat and proceeding to the north-west, wo pass over an un- 
dulating, and in many places low lying country, richly cultivated, and about 
four miles from the Jlielum, near Mookcrian, first meet with hilly land, a 
spur of the Salt range, consisting of sandstones, clays, and red marls, with a 
considerable dip (1.0® to 20°j to the east-south-east. Through this small 
range the road runs for about six or seven miles over a bold ravincy country, 
devoid of cultivation. We then descend gradually to the Jholura, and, as 
wo leave the sandstone ridge, get into fine wheat cultivation. This magnifi- 
cent tract of cultivation extends for about forty miles along the Jlielum, and 
so rich is it as to allow the Zemindars to get threo cuttings of green fodder 
prior to allowing it to come into ear. Across the river Jhclum, and opposite 
the town of that name, there is a swing bridge, consisting of three boats held 
together by strong hawsers. The river, in tjie cold weather, is about one hun- 
dred yards broad. Crossing the Jhelum wo enter the Sind SagurDoab, compa- 
ratively speaking a poor Doab, when compared to the others, with, here and 
there, some fine cultivation. In this Doab the water is generally at a distance 
from tho surface : in many places, as at Manikyala, at one hundred feet. The 
staple article of the Khureef crop is Bajra (Holcus spicatus) and Mucki, or 
Indian Corn (Zea mays), and of the Kubbee, Torea, Tirra, and Wheat. Tho 


Annually small quantities of shawl-wool are brought for sale to the Ilaghesur fair. 
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former are cultivated for their oil, which is manufactured on an extensive scale, 
particularly in the upper and middle portion of this Doab. Bunning through 
this Doab we have the Salt range, which gives to it its distinguishing characters. 
The range has generally a north-east and south-westerly course, and sending out 
innumerable spurs of low elevation, and seldom rising above 2,500 feet. Near 
to Jhelum there is one mountain in altitude about 4,000 feet. In form tho 
summits are generally round-backed, conical, or peaked, showing the soft 
nature of the rocks of which they consist. The middle of the Doab, ])a.rti • 
cularly near llawulpiudec, is well cultivated, but the country ravincy in the 
extreme, great cut,^ many feet in breadth, and twenty or thirty feet in depth, 
intersecting the country in all directions. This, too, is a characteristic mark 
of the Hazara country, and so much do ravines prevail, as to render it ueccs- 
saiy to make a detour of several miles, the road being winding in the ex- 
treme, ill order to avoid them. 

The country of the Salt range may, in general, bo characterised as barren 
in the e.\trcrne, with, hero and there, rich valleys. The hills are un- 
fitted for cultivation of any kind, owing to their dry sterile character, 
and even grasses grow* with diflicult}^. Species of Salsola and Achyranthes 
prevail, and towards tho middle and upper portion of the Doab, the Cow- 
zeituu, or wild Olive (Olca 0) a species of Dodonaja, and the Orthanthcra 
viminca arc characteristic of tho hilly country. In tho ravines and beds of 
small streams, tho Oleander aud Nerium odorum are common. In similar 
localities it occurs in the Swulik range, and Dr. Boyle* mentions that it is 
found in water-courses in Syria, Egy]>t, and Barbary, and iu the south of 
ypaiu. In the Himalayas tho same species occurs to an altitude of 6,000 feet. 
The commonest shrubs of the open country are the Celastrus sjiiuosiis, 
Justicia adliatoda, and tho Mimosa albispina, a mere variety of Acacia 
arahica, and so named on account of its white spines by Griffith. Associated 
with those plants we find the following : — 


Asparagus. ^ 

Barleria. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. i 

Zizyphus Napcca.f ; 

Euphorbia. i 

Carissa villosa. | 

Justicia paniculata. ! 

Jilncus. I 

Bandia dumetorum. j 

Vallaris pergulaiia. 


Zizyphus vulgaris. 

Acacia modesta. 

rhyllantluis. 

Buddlcia Neemda. 

Achy rant] ICS villosissima. 
Astragalus (Caragaiia) spinosissi* 
mils. 

Fagoi'ia mysorensis. 

Medicago. 

Jasminum grandiilorum. 


■ Hoyle's Uluslratious, 

f The Icavfj^antl fruit arc exteiisivelj' collected to feed cattle, and it is said that cows so fed 
eive rich milk. Ily Sir 11. Elliot it lius been identified with the famous fruit of the Lotophaiii, 
(Howd. iv. p. 177), Svpp. (Hots, by II, M. Elliot, 
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Urtica salicifolia. 
Chciiopoclium album. 
Grcwia oppositifoUa. 
Hoya viridiflora. 
Peganum Harmala. 
Eriopliorum cauabiiiura. 


Evolviilus niveus. 

Cynoglossura. 

Euphorbia. 

Barlcria hirsuta. 
Mclilotus. 

Boinbax licptapliyllum. 


Here too the Gisekia pharuaceoides, a plant also found growing in Egypt, 
is common. 


Calotropis Hamiltonii. ^ 

Anthcricuin iridicum. ! 

Brassica eriicastrum (Tirra), exten-! 

sively cultivated. 

Cissauipelos hirsuta. 

Capparis ajdiylla. 

Antidesma diandra. j 

„ indiea. \ 

!Mclia Bukain, a few near villages. ; 


Solanum Jacquini. 

Cordia Myxa. 

Euphorbia parviflora. 

Ficus indiea, near wells. 

Sinapis glauca (Torca), cultivated 
extensively. 

Phoenix sylvestris, a few trees. 
Butca frondosa (pubcsccns, 
Griffith). 


The last is said by Griffith to bo the Chuckra of natives, used in making 
paper ; this is surely a mistake. The bark of the roots is used for matches, 
but nowhere is paper made from it, as far as we could learn, and wc made 
many inquiries. Acacia dumosa is very abundant and dwarfish. 

In this Doab the Prosojiis spicigera disappears, and its place is talren by 
the whitc-tlionicd Mimosa and the Cclastrus spinosus. The I'hulalii 
(Acacia dumosa) is common, but dw'arfish. The Orthanthcra viminea, 
which is also common at the foot of the hills in the Dcyrah Dlioon, and 
w-hose fibre.s arc w'cll adapted for making ropes, is also very common, parti- 
cularly amongst the deep rocky ravines. In this Doab wc first meet 'with 
the Astragalus (Caragana) spinosissimus, a plant abundant in Cashincro. 
The Cowzeitun, or wild Olive, is, too, first met with after leaving Uawiil- 
pindee, amongst the limestone rocks near Juncc-Kc-Sung. Here it forms 
low trees, and covers the surrounding hills, and associated with it a Dodo- 
nsea, a species quite distinct from tho Dodonsca Burmanniana of southern 
India. Proceeding to tlie northwards towards Hazara, wc pass over a dry 
clayey country, intersected in all directions with ravines, but wliicli, as wo 
approach Kurreopore, becomes more fertile and irrigated. Here the most 
important cultivation is Sugar-cane, owing to the lino irrigation afforded by 
tho Dorc river, the sugar being manufactured for exportation to Cabul ; an 
inferior kind of Cotton is cultivated in small quantity for homo consump- 
tion. In Upper Hazara tho Cow or Zeitun-treo is very abundant, and of 
considerable dimensions ; several trees measured being upwards of eight feet 
in diameter, three feet from tho ground. Associated with ft, wc find a 
vegetation very similar to that of the Dcyrah Dhoon. The soil, too, is filled 
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witli round stones or boulders. Tho country generally is cultivated, but 
little land lying waste, and the population appears to be dense. Here the 
Tea plant might be introduced with advantage. Tho following are some 
of tho plants met with in Upper Hazara at Dumtour : — 

Acacia Catechu. i llosa Lycllii. 

Vitex acuminata. „ lloribunda. 

Kubus floribundus. Bombax heptaphyllum. 

Solaiium vcrbascifolium. Bodonaia. 

Orthuntliera viminea. Ficus cordata. 

Alisma. Indigofcra. 

Salix babylonica. Ficus indica. 

Berberis asiatica. Justicia Adhatoda. 


Bottlera tiiictoria. Baric ria. 

! 

Hedcra Helix. Afelia Bukain. 


Asparagus. 

Grewia op])ositifolia. 
Cissauipelos liirsuta. 

„ tomentosa. 
rhyllanthus. 

Urtica salicifolia, 
Ncrium odoruin. 
Justicia ])aniculata 
Itaiidia dumetorum, 
Yallaris i)crgalana 
Olea ? Cowzeitun. 


Cclastrus spcciosus. 
Acacia modesta. 

„ spcciosa. 

„ Serissa. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. 
iSizyphus Naijcca. 

„ vulgaris. 
Morns alba. 

„ atro-purpurca. 

„ grandifiora. 


In Hazara the Doro river is extensively used in irrigation, Cutcha canals 
crossing tho upj)er portion of the valley in all directions ; the soil is very rich, 
consisting in many places of a fine rich black loam. All the hills aro more 
or less clad with the Cheer (Piuus longifolia), and on the higher ranges the 
Deodar (Cedrus Dcodara) and Alorinda (Abies Sinithiaiia) abound. Though 
the general character of the Salt range is barrenness, yet in this Doab wo meet 
with much fine cultivation, particularly near the rivers. Close to the Indus lies 
the Clinch valley, one of tho finest cultivated plains to bo met with in the 
country. To tho fertilising properties of the residue of the waters of the river 
deposited after floods, in a great measure is the richness in many localities 
owing. iMowliero in India is manure more si»aringly used than in the Punjab, 
and the reason is because the Zemindars are obliged to use all the manure 
procured from their cattle for the purposes of household economy. In every 
Doab, wood is scarco in the extreme, all that is re(j[uircd for architectural 
purposes being brought down tho rivers from the Kohistan. For burning, the 
roots of tho Dawk (Butea frondosa) are dug up, dried and sent ^o Lahore 
and Amritsh*. In other quarters, at a distance from the jungles, or in the 
upper parts of most of the Doabs, that which ought to go to tho support of 
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the soil, the manure of cattle is dried and used ; and we can assert, that 
throughout the length and breadth of this fine country, a few hundred good 
timber-trees are not to be met with. Formerly in Hazara fine forests of 
Sissoo existed, but these during the hard times of the former reign, were 
nearly all cut down by the ruthless hands of the conquerors, and the fow 
left swept away by the waters of the Indus during the great ddbouche, in 
1840. 

To supply the demand for wood for burning purposes, wliich will ore long 
be immense, is a subject worthy of consideration on the part of government. 
In almost every Doab there are tracts lying waste wliich could with a little 
trouble and labour be formed into nurseries, from whence the Zemindars 
might be gradually induced to take trees to plant out. At every Thannah 
a small nursery of a fow Beegus of land might be formed, and might bo 
worked with prison labour, under the guidance of Malices, and one would 
be sufficient to take charge of two or three nurseries, as it would not 
always be necessary for him to be present in one place. In addition to the 
value of rearing timber for burning purposes, the country would be greatly 
benefited, provided that planting was carried on, on an extensive scale, by 
the additional moisture, wdiich it is well-known, trees attract. Cut to bring 
about this, planting would require to bo carried out on a most comprehen- 
sive system. It is a well-known fact that districts marked for their moisture 
have, when cleared of trees, become comparatively dry and arid ; and others 
again, when planted, comparatively moist. Cy extensive planting in the 
Punjab two objects would therefore be gained ; when the canals, now about 
to be dug, are commenced on, small nurseries ought to be formed every five 
or ten miles, from whence young trees could be procured to plant their 
banks. This being done, it would well repay the amount laid out in the 
increasing value of the wood, to appoint a person or persons to superintend 
the pruning and thinning of the trec.s. That this has not been done on the 
Doab canals, is much to bo regretted, seeing that a great quantity of the 
Tvood there growing is now only useful as firewood, owing to the trees being 
allowed to grow so close to each other. A third of the trees now growing 
on the banks of that canal might be cut down with great advantage to the 
others ; and the sooner that this is done the better. I'hc canal forests have 
been valued at many lacs of rupees ; and are, therefore, well worthy of 
more attention than they now receive. We do not state this to the discre- 
dit of the canal officers. On the contrary, their exertions in planting the 
banks of their canals with wood is highly to be commended. No one has 
done more than Colonel Cautley. But, to look after those works properly, 
mark out new lines of irrigation, &c., occupies fully their time and attention. 
For the forests on the canals therefore a regular forester, a man who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the method of pruning, and thinning timber, 
ought to be appointed. That immediate return would, no doubt, not be 
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exhibited, is evident, but the expense would be amply repaid by the increas> 
ing value of the timber. , 

The following list will show the timber-trees that are adapted for the 
climate of the Punjab, some at present growing there, and others that 
might be introduced with advantage. Some trees grow readily from 
seeds, others from cuttings, and others send out suckers in such vast num- 
bers as to render cuttings unnecessary. Nor is the timber thus raised much 
inferior. I shall therefore briefly notice the manner in which each kind of 
timber-tree is raised, quality of the wood, &c. ; as such remarks will be 
useful to the local oflicers desirous of introducing them into their districts. 

Gen. Acacia. 

A. speciosa. Serris. — Grows to a height of from forty to fifty feet, and 
very rapidly. Inner wood, dark reddish-brown, and very hard ; outer wood, 
white and very soft, and liable to be attacked by insects. Owing to its rapi- 
dity of growth and immense foliage, this tree is well fitted to plant on the 
road-sides to give shade, and as a nursery wood for burning. 

Time of sowing seeds, — As soon after they are ripe as possible, though 
seeds kept for months will germinate. Before sowing the beds ought to be 
well trenched and manured. 

A. elata, Sirsee or Dhoon Serr is, --This tree attains to a great height in 
the dense forests of the Dcyrah Dhoon, being met with sixty and eighty feet 
high, and with a bole of sixteen feet, three feet from the ground. It grows 
with great rapidity, and much straighter than the former. Its uses are the 
same. The white wood of this tree and the common Serris are very liable 
to dry-rot. Grown from seeds. 

A. Catechu, Kheir, — Centre wood dark and very tough ; from it the 
Catechu of commerce is obtained. Seeds. A handsome shady tree. 

A. nagporensis. — A rapid growing tree, but with soft outer wood, and 
from its heavy foliage easily broken by stroit*, winds. It is, however, from 
its rapidity of growth very valuable as a timber-tree. Seeds. 

A, arabica, Keekur,—OiiQ of the best woods met in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, owing to its toughness. It, however, is very heavy. For making 
tent-pegs and carriage-spokes it is preferred to any other kind of wood found 
in Upper India, and is extensively used by Dr. Patton in making the wheels 
for the Gort Mail-cart. In the Dhoons, on the banks of the Doab Canal, 
and in the Baree Doab, magnificent Keekurs are to be met with. Two kinds 
occur, viz., the straight-growing variety, resembling the Cypress, which is 
abundant near Moukerian, and the branched variety with crooked bole. Seeds. 

A, dumosa, Phulalu. — A useful tree for its timber, and much used in 
the Punjab in making ploughs, carts, &o. Seeds. It grows well in dry sandy 
soils, and ought, therefore, to be extensively cultivated. 

Gen. Bauhinia. 

B, variegata. Kotchnar—B, purpurea, Kyrewal — B, parviflora, Jin- 
gora—B, virgata, — The above-mentioned species of Bauhinia are all orna- 

z* 
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mental timber-trees, and raised from seeds. From the B. emarginata, Ten 
Ke-Gond is extensively gathered, particularly in the Deyrah Dhoon and 
lower hills. 

Gen. Tamarindus. 

T, Indiea, Emlee , — Lofty tree. Seeds. 

Gen. Gleditschia. 

O. ferox , — Large timber-tree. Seeds. 

Gen. Ceratonia. 

C. siliqua, ICarof.— Seeds are eaten and relished by cattle, and have 
been imported into England with profit, and used as an oil-cakc. (Lindley.) 
The plant is a native of Europe and Syria, and has been imported into 
Saharunpoor, where it grows luxuriantly. Seeds. None of the plants have 
ripened their seeds at Saharunpoor. 

Gen. Prosopis. 

P. Spicigera, Shoud . — Well adapted for dry tracts; grows to a very 
handsome shady tree. Seeds. 

Gen. Cathartocarpus. 

C. fistula Ambuttas.^A handsome and showy tree, useful for its timber 
as firewood. Seeds. 

Gen. Cassia, Lin. 

C. sumatrana, — A fine timber-tree. Seeds. 

C. arborea.—Gro'Ws to a height of forty feet, and usoful, owing to its 
rapid growth, as a timber fur firewood. Seeds. 

Gen. Fongamia. 

P. glabra. Paphri . — This is a very valuable tree, owing to its umbra- 
geous foliage, and the hard close-grained nature of its wood, which is as com- 
pact as box. It does not grow to a very great height, the branches being 
thrown out laterally. Seeds. The seeds ought to be sown as soon after they 
are taken off the tree as possible. 

Gen. Dalbergia. 

Z>. Sissoo. Sissum . — This is one of the most useful trees in the North- 
west Provinces and Punjab, owing to its rapidity of growth and toughness 
of its inner wood. For spokes and naves of wheels it is generally used by 
the agricultural classes, but the outer, or external wood, is very liable to dry- 
rot : its inner wood is, generally, of a dark-brown colour. This timber-tree 
used to abound in the Deyrah Dhoon, but all the finer timbers have been 
exhausted. For building, and all architectural purposes, it is admirably 
adapted, and ought to be extensively cultivated on the waste lands. It is 
grown from seeds. 

D. Tohusta . — This is also a valuable timber tree and of rapid growth. 
Seeds., 

D. Ougeinensis. Geindun . — Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Erythrina. 

E. stricta. JOoul Dawk . — A lofty timber-tree, useful as fire-wood. Seeds. 
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Gen. Butea. 

B. frondosa. Dawk, — Useful as firewood. Seeds and cuttings. 

Gen. Cordia. 

C. Myxa, Lissora. — Seeds or cuttings. 

Gen. Bombas. 

B. heptaphyllum Semull or Cotton Tree, — This tree grows to great, dimen- 
sions. One at Teeree in Garwall being thirty feet in ciroumference inclu- 
ding buttresses, three feet from the ground, and eighty feet high. Its wood is 
useful for burning, and where lightness is required ; it being very light, soft 
and open in the grain. In growth it is rapid. Seeds. 

Gen. Stcrculia. 

i5?. eoccinea. Khundalla^S. villosa. Ghundana.^Both species are lofty 
trees, and easily raised from cuttings and seeds. 

Gen. Tectona. 

T.grandis. Saj^oon.— The Teak is not only one of the hardest and best 
timber-trees known in the vegetable kingdom, but is also distinguished for its 
rapidity of growth. It was introduced by Mr. H. Vausittart into the Jul- 
lunder, where it is thriving well. In sowing the seeds a very shady place 
ought to bo selected. If sown in the sun they will not germinate. 

Gen« Gmelina. 

G, arborea, Koowar.—K lofty and rapid-growing tree, and distinguished 
for its hard close-grained white wood. Seeds, ^ 

Gen. Bignonia. 

B, suberosa. — A rapid-growing and lofty tree, easily reared from suckers 
or cuttings. It does not give seeds in the Saharunporo Garden. In the 
cold weather it flowers, presenting a very fine appearance. Its wood is soft 
and open-grained, and only fitted for burning, or where light wood is re- 
quired. 

Gen. Lagerstreemia. 

L, regina. Kaurie — L.parvifiora. Adwaine, — Both trees grown from 
seeds, which require to be sown immediately after they are ripe and taken 
from the trees. The first is (the Amherstia and Asoca excepted) the finest 
flowering timber-tree in India, its great panicles of purple flowers presenting 
a fine appearance in the hot weather during the months of April and 
May. 

Gen. Grewia. 

G, oppositifolia, Bahul-->G, elastica, JDaunoo-^-G. lanceolata. Kareenkh 
— G, dulcis. Pulsa Lukree — All grown from seeds, which require to bo 
sown immediately after they ripen, and affording good wood. 

Gen. Pterospermum. 

P. acerifoliuniy P. lancewfotium^ P. S0mi8agittatu7n.~~ All grown from 
seeds. 

Gen. Kydia. 

AT. calyeina, Poola. Seeds. 
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Gen. Basfita. 

B.latifolia. ilfowa/t.^Grown from seeds. From the flower a kind of 
arrack is distilled. 

B. butyracea.'— ‘Worthy q£ introdnction into the Kohistan for the oily 
principle which is yielded by its seeds. 

Gen. Mimusops. 

M. EUngi. Mowlseree-^M. Kauki, Kimie. -^Both grown from seeds, 
which as soon as ripe require to be put into the ground. These trees are 
valued for their fruits by natives. 

Gen. Terminalia. 

T. BelUrica, Baihara — T. chebula. Ilurrh,— Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Pentaptera. 

P. tomentosa — S'ytn.— Grown from cuttings. 

Gen. Rottlera. 

R. tinctoria, Poonia.— Grown from seeds as soon as ripe. Prom the 
seeds a red powder used in drying is procured, being brushed off them 
when ripe. 

Gen. Fhyllanthus. 

P. Emblica, Avoola . — From seeds. This is a highly ornamental tree, 
and grows to a great size. 

Gen. Nageia. 

N, Jmpota. Jeapota. — Seeds. 

Gen. Ehretia. 

P. aspera, Chumroo , — Grown from seeds. Wood very hard and 
compact, and used in making ploughs, &c. 

Gen. Salvadora. 

S. persioa, Shal or Pee^oo.*— Seeds. 

Gen. Artocarpus, Lin. 

A. integrifolia, Kutha or Jack — A, heterophylla. Burkul. — Consider- 
able sized trees, grown for their fruit. On the seeds ripening, it is necessary 
to place them immediately in the ground. 

Gen. Naucloa. 

JV. cordifolia. Huldoo — N. parvijlora, Khyme . — Both grown from 
cuttings ; very lofty trees, and wood useful for burning. Grows rapidly. 

Gen. Toona. 

T. vulgaris. Toon.-* Wood good, and well adapted for household furni- 
ture ; grown from seeds. 

Gen. Melia. 

M. Azadirachta, Neem —M, Bokhyan^Bokhyan.'—Bxi&od from seeds ; 
the leaves of the first medicinal. 

Gen.iMangifera. 

3f . indica. .^m&.-*Seeds to be sown as soon as ripe. 

Gen. Spondias. 

S, Magnifera. Atabaru. ---Grown from seeds and cuttings. 
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Gren. Moringa. 

M. pterygosperma. Sahoujna. — Horse-radish. Tree so named from its 
roots tasting very like that vegetable, and for which it is an excellent sub- 
stitute, Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Platanus. 

P, orientalis, Chunur,--A noble timber-tree which might with advan- 
tage be introduced into the Kohistan. It abounds in Cashmeer, and grows 
well from cuttings. 

Gen. Sapindus. 

saponaria, lieeta. — The seeds of this tree used as soap. It is neces- 
sary to sow them immediately after ripening, or they will not germinate. . 

Gen. Melicocca. ‘ 

M. Suckers and cuttings. 

Gen. Pavia. 

P. indica, J^asrom.— Seeds immediately on ripening. 

Gen. Tetranthera, Jacq. 

T, monopetala — T. apetala. — Both from cuttings and seeds. 

Gen. JEgle, 

A. marmelos, Ba/^.~*Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Feronia. 

F, elephantum. Kbyte. —Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Salix. 

8, hahylonica. Mv^jnoo, — Cuttings. 

Gen. Casuarina. 

C. wurica^a.— Grown from seeds, which require to be sown in a shady 
place. For most places in the Punjab this tree is admirably adapted, as 
it grows well in a sandy and light soil, and as it affords very tough and 
long-hbrcd wood, it is well worthy of attention. So hard is it that car- 
penters object to use their instruments wHh it. It, too, grows rapidly. 
There are some trees in the Saharunpore Garden planted six years ago, now 
about fifty feet high. 

Gen. Shorca. 

S. rohusia. Saul. — This is a most important tree for architectural 
purposes in upper India. It is grown from seeds, and if these are not put 
into the ground shortly after ripening, they will not vegetate. In sowing 
them it is necessary to be careful not to put them more than half-an-inch 
into the ground. On the Doab canal an attempt was made to grow them, 
but failed owing to the seeds being either too old or too much buried. 

Gen. Moms. Foot Tootri.—KW the species of Morns (Mulberries) easily 
strike by cuttings, and any quantity can bo thus raised. 

Gen. Ficus. 

F. indicff. Burr^F. religiom. Pepul—F. venosa. — PilHhum-^F. 
elasUea. — India-rubber Tree — F. glomeraia. Goolur — F. lucida.—MoBi 
of the Fig tribe are easily grown from cuttings, and are highly useful in 
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affording forage for camels, &c., and a good shade. For the first-mentioned 
purpose they are well worthy of being cxtensiycly introduced into the 
Punjab. 

This list might be greatly enlarged, but I have only mentioned here such 
species as will certainly succeed in the Punjab. There are, in the upper 
and lower portions of the Doabs, we have no doubt, very different cli- 
mates. But, generally speaking, unless on the very borders of the desert, 
the species here enumerated will succeed, provided that they are properly 
sown. Before sowing the seeds the land ought to be well trenched or 
ploughed, and then strongly manured, or at the rate of from three to four 
hundred maunds per acre. Frequently seeds 'do not germinate owing to 
the bad condition of the soil, and this in a new country like the Punjab 
(where so much waste arid land exists, and which will no doubt bo selected 
as sites for forming plantations) requires to be particularly guarded against. 
Since writing the above, the admirable Minute of the Governor-gene- 
ral on the state of the timber cultivation in the Punjab has been published 
In it almost every topic worthy of observation connected with the growth, 
of timber in the newly-acquired territory has been adverted to, and ably dis- 
cussed ; and the plan recommended for its extension is so excellent, as, if 
properly carried out by the district officers, must ultimately be attended 
with the greatest success. The .Agri-Horticultural Society, too, has been esta- 
blished, and has already commenced operations in a vigorous manner. IVith 
its able president, active and energetic secretary, and a host of talented mem- 
bers, it cannot but be the means of conferring the most lasting benefits on the 
country of the Five waters. Nowhere could a society having as its object the 
improvement of the agricultural and horticultural resources of a country, 
have selected a finer field for operations than that of the Punjab, seeing that 
in it we have the greatest capabilities presented in rich soil, vast waste tracts, 
ample means of irrigation, and a pliant hard-working agricultural population. 
Of cultivation, finer examples could not be met with than in the upper parts 
the Baree and Betcha Doabs, the country from Bealkote to Denanuggur 
vid Zufferwal Noor-Ke-Kote^ and Sehdial, being one field of the richest ve- 
getation, proving the good characters of the natives as agriculturists, and the 
richness of the soil. But to examine this tract of country, a good rainy sea- 
son must be selected, as on the elements the Zemindars entirely depend for 
water for their crops. We have traversed at all seasons of the year most of 
the finer portions of the North-western Provinces, but nowhere have we seen 
better and cleaner cultivation, and finer crops than in the tracts above-men- 
tioned. 

We have stated that, in proceeding to the north from Lahore, no rocks 
are met ^with in situ until we met the Salt range. Forming the northern 
boundary of the Jullunder, and other Doabs, we find a series of small 
ranges of hills, composed of sand, sandstone, conglomerate, and marls. 
These low ranges form the Eohistan of the Punjab, and may be considered 
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as a mere continuation of the Sevaliok range, met with between the Ganges 
and Jumna. Here, before reaching the range, we have to pass through a 
dense grass jungle thickly studded with trees. Not so in the Jullunder 
Doab ; here no jungle exists ; scarcely a tree, comparatively speaking, is 
to be seen even to the base of the hills. The hills themselves, rising to a 
height of from five to fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, are 
like the Sevalicks, bare and barren in the extreme, with, here and there, 
some dwarf Cheers (Pinus longifolia). Bastard Toon (Cedrela Oiigeineiisis), 
and other trees. Proceeding from Ucoshiarpore to the north towards Kangra, 
we, after a march of about four miles, reach the first range of hills, and tra- 
verse it by a winding course through the bed of a small stream. This range 
is styled the Pamrai range, and is about six miles in breadth. In crossing 
it by a tedious winding course through the bed of a nullah, containing but 
little water, we find numerous sections illustrating the nature of the forma- 
tion of which the range consists. The range consists of beds of sand and 
sandstone, with boulders embedded and mixed up with red and green 
marls, showing that it has been formed from the decomposition of the 
older rocks on which it is found to rest. Hero and there, masses of sand 
stone, much harder than the surrounding sand and conglomerate, stand 
out in bold relief, forming various grotesque appearances. On crossing 
the range, we enter the Juswunt valley, through which« a small fordable 
stream runs ; in this valley there is some good cultivation. In breadth 
it is about two to five miles, and forty miles in length. Following the 
road to Kangra, the encamping ground is at Amb, a native garden, now 
a jungle ; in it there are some noble Cypress (Cupressus sempcrvii^ns) 
and Plane (Platanus orientalis) trees ; shortly after Arab, and proceeding 
northward, we reach the Juswunt range, a range of hills seldom rising higher 
than 1,200 feet ; it forms the northern boundary of the Juswunt valley, and is 
much more covered with vegetation than P'o Pamrai range ; Cheers, Sauls 
(Shorea robusta), and Toons, being abundant, and brushwood, consisting of 
a species of Dodousoa, Karunda (Carissa villosa), and Justicia adhatoda. 
The road through this range runs in the course of a stream, rendering it 
difficult to traverse during the rains. After proceeding some six miles by a 
winding road through small hills of sand and sandstone, with red and 
green marls, we ascend a ghaut ; the road then crowns the hills, presenting 
a very barren and dry appearance, cultivation, from want of water, being 
rare and scanty in the extreme. Descending from the Chumba Ghaut, 
which may be considered as a portion of this range, we reach the Beyas 
river, which here is about eighty yards broad, and in depth from eight to 
twelve feet, with water of a fine clear green colour. The ferry is crossed 
by a large flat-bottomod boat. The sand-stone strata are well e]$posed on 
the banks oft the river, dipping to the west and south, under an angle of 45*". 
The Ghaut is about eighty feet above the bed of the river, and covered with 
boulders, which are highly rounded and polished, showing that the river 
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formerly flowed there. These boulders are fotind embedded in clay, which 
rests unconformably on the sand-stones and marls. On crossing the river, 
we enter another valley, styled the Jowala Mookee valley, so named from 
the famed temple here situated, lliis valley is in many places covered 
with innumerable boulders of quartz rock, particularly near the banks of the 
river, but at an elevation of eighty and one hundred feet above the present 
level, showing how much its course had been altered. The Jowala lifookee 
valley is a fine open undulating plain, varying in breadth from eight to ten 
miles, and in length about fifty miles. To the north it has at its boundary 
the Jowala range of mountains, and is intersected in various places by small 
spurs, which issue from it, or small isolated hills. It is highly cultivated, 
presenting in many places fine sheets of the richest vegitation. Distant from 
the river, and over a magnificent undulating road, which attests the energy 
and activity of the present able magistrate, Mr. G. Barnes, is the far-famed 
Jowala Mookee, with its temple perched on the side of a mountain, at an 
altitude of about 200 feet, and the mountain itself rising to a height of about 
1.200 feet above it. The rocks consist of sandstone, and red and green marls, 
from which numerous springs issue, and some of them being saline are much 
and successfully used in the treatment of GoUre, probably owing to the iodine 
they contain.* 

Here, too, carhuretted hydrogen in the form of three or four small white 
flames issues from the sandstone rocks, and in this locality the famed temple 
is built. By the Hindoo pilgrims these gas springs are adored with the 
greatest veneration, and by the attendant Brahmins are daily fed with loads 
of Ghee. If a person of rank visits the temple and gives a handsome pre- 
sent, the jets are made to bum with increased vigour, by removing plugs, 
and thus increasing the size of the holes through which the gas escapes, and 
he is informed by tho priests that his present has been acceptable to the 
Deity, his approbation being expressed by the brilliancy of the flames. 
The poor bigot leaves the temple highly satisfied, and with a light heart, but 
empty purse. In this manner the minds of pilgrims are worked upon by 
the wily Brahmins, and large sums annually collected by them. Gas springs 
are common in many places in Europe and America. Mr. Yanuxem states 
that the presence of carburetted hydrogen gas on the upper part of the Ohio 
river is considered a sure indication of the presence of salt water. At Fri- 
donia in Ohaulangue county, America, the gas is collected by means of a 
shaft sunk in bituminous shale, and conveyed by a tube to a gasometer, 
and from thence for the purpose of illumination to different parts of the 
village. In a similar manner the gas at Jowala Mookee might be usefully 
employed in lighting the streets of the town. 

The fi>llowihg table points out the temperature of the salt and other 
springs met with in the Punjab and Himalayas, and the rocks firom whence 
they issue . 


e See Hoocoroft'e Travels. 
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Turning the Jowala Mookee range at Ranee-ko>Tal^ we proceed by an un- 
dulating, hilly, but good road to Kote Kangra, distant about Qfteen miles. 
The town and far-famed fort of Kangra are situated on a small range of hills 
of conglomerate which rises to a height of some six hundred feet above the 
river Ban Gunga. The conglomerate dips under an angle of 15° to the east 
of north, and belongs to the medial-tertiary series. 

The Kangra valley is about fifty miles long and ten miles broad, and di- 
vided into three parts : the western, or Valley of Rilloo ; middle, Kangra ; 
and the eastern, or Pallium, separated from each other by spurs of moun- 
tains, with highly undulated, and richly cultivated plains dipping to the 
south and west, and with fine natural irrigation derived from innumerable 
streams which come from the Chumba range of mountains, which forms its 
northern boundary. This lovely valley, as, properly speaking, it forms but 
one valley, is admirably adapted for Tea cultivation, nearly throughout its 
length and breadth. At llolta there is a magnificent and gently inclined 
plane lying waste, and well adapted for Tea cultivation, and commanded by 
two considerable rivers, the Cura and the Nigiil. At Nugrotali and Bobar- 
nah, in the eastern part of the valley, two small Tea nurseries have been 
formed, and though the seedling plants were only planted two years ago, and 
not a particle of manure given to them, they are now between four and five 
feet in height, showing how admirably this valley is adapted to this purpose. 
Irrigation, too, to any extent is procurable. 

Strewed over the valley, particularly the eastern portion which is highly 
terraced, vast boulders of granite occur, some of them upwards of a hundred 
feet in diameter, of a greyish white colour, and containing large crystals of 
white felspar, many of them six inches in length. This mineral appears, 
owing to the potash which it contains, to bo easily decomposed, and possibly 
to the presence of this alkali the richness of the soil is in a great measure 
owing. The abundance of these boulders evf •“y where throughout this valley 
is highly characteristic. Numbers of streams are to bo mot with coming 
from the Chumba range, from which artificial irrigation-canals have be^n 
made by the inhabitants to irrigate their fields, and, though the fall is very 
great, the water rushing with the force of a mountain torrent, and though 
these canals have been running for more than one hundred and fifty years,* 
yet, owing to their boulders which form the substratum, the levels have 
not been altered. Nowhere docs the soil occur above a few feet deep, and 
on digging it is found to rest on the boulder formation. 

The town of Kangra, situated in the middle and southern side of the val- 
ley, is elevated about 3,000 feet, on the same altitude as Nugrotali, where the 
Tea nursery is formed ; Bobarnah is 4,000. Here the Tea-plant is thriving 
equally luxuriantly as at the former-mentioned place, llolta, which, we have 
selected as a «ite for a Tea plantation, is a fine open and gently inclined 

* See Barnes on the system of irrigation prevailing throughout the Kangra valley. 
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(with a southeni exposure) waste plain, of about four to five miles in length ; 
and in altitude from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and commanded by, as already stated 
two considorable-sizcd rivers. The soil consists of a thin stratum of black 
mould, with a subsoil of a stiff but friable reddish clay, resting on boulders. 
Throughout this fine valley there are many tracts of waste land at altitudes 
varying from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, equally well adapted for Tea cultivation. In 
the adjoining province of Kooloo, a rugged and bold mountainous country, 
there are also many places well fitted for the Tea plant. I3ut the Kangra 
valley, from the facilities of exportation and the advantages of water-commu- 
nication to Bombay, is second to no place, the road to the plains being 
adapted for camels and bullocks, most of the grain there grown being thus 
exported. It has been asserted that Tea could not be cultivated on a suilici' 
ently extensivo scale in the North-western Provinces and the Kohistau of 
the Punjab to supply the home market, o>ving to the want of land. But this 
is a great mistake. Land there is in abundance in the British hill pro- 
vinces, and much of it lying waste, and possibly the time is not far distant 
when this cultivation may be carried into the valley of Cashmeer, and the 
lower valleys of Hazara, which will be found well adapted for the purpose. In 
Kumaon and Gurwahl vast quantities of waste land, admirably adapted to Tea 
cultivation, exist, and all that is wanted is capital to clear the jungles. Major 
Madden has stated, in his account of Kumaon, that the Zemindars give 
up their lands for the culture of Tea with difficulty, and that but little 
waste land exists. The latter assertion is erroneous, but the former, regard- 
ing the people of Bheemtal, is true. Not so with others in Gurwahl, and this 
I give not only on my own authority, but on that of a person* high in rank, 
who, on a late tour through Kumaon and Gurwahl, found the Zemindars 
most anxious and willing to undertake the cultivation of tho Tea plant, 
and land to any amount available, provided that the officers in charge of the 
districts " went the proper way about it.” Mr. G. Barnes, tho talented de- 
puty-commissioner of the Kohistan, states that 25 per cent, of his districts 
might most advantageously bo cultivated with Tea. Tho commissioner of 
Kumaon, too, Mr. Batten, states that land for Tea cultivation is abundant. 
Thus regarding the district of Katere, he says, Bicjnath, situated on the 
frontier of Kumaon with Gurwahl, and in the neighbourhood of Budbak 
Fort, was often, in all probability, the scene of border conflicts and military 
exactions, and tho desertion of villages once having commenced, and no means 
of restoring tho population being at hand, the deterioration of climate origi- 
nating in the spread of rank vegetation, and the neglect of drainage, &c., may 
be supposed to have gone on from worse to worse, till finally the heat 
and moisture wore left to perform all their natural ill offices, unchecked by 
the industry and efforts of man.” Viewing, however, the present slight im- 
provement in a hopeful light, and remembering the less favourable situa- 

■ Mr. Robinson, of the Revenue Board, N. W. Provinces. 
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Hons in which Tea nurseries are thriving^ 1 am of opinion that the district 
cf Kuttoor (Biejnatli) would be found the one most deserving of selection 
for the future spread of Kumaon Tea cultivation. Irrigable unoccupied 
lands, at between 3,000 and 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, abound on 
the lower slopes of the hills, while much of the good land in actual possession 
is occupied by migratory tenants at will, unattached to the soil, in whose 
place the Pudhaus of villages could have no reasonable objection to see profit 
paying wealthy planting gardeners. The very fact that at the present settle- 
ment ( which took place before any discussion arose concerning the extension 
of the Tea experiment), seventeen pottahs of villages were, in Kuttoor, 
obliged to bo made over to non-proprietary moostagirs, or farmers, tho 
richer or less desponding neighbours of the resigning pudhans, shoM'S that 
available ground was at our disposal. But there, and in Pergunnahs Gungo- 
lie. Slier, and Secra, the sole expense of securing the land would have been 
(and even now in many places would still be,) the w'iping off the jumma from 
the revenue books, probably some paltry sum of less than twenty rupees per 
annum. Again at p. 342 of his excellent Settlement-report of Gurwahl, ho 
states, “ those who look to tho spread of the cultivated Tea plant over these 
mountains as lihcly to change their financial position to tho state altogether, 
and convert them into treasuries of surplus revenue, may not be far wrong. 
If this extension of tho China herb be at first carried on (in the way 1 have 
pointed out in the preceding report) without disturbing pro* cut possessions, and 
thus exciting more than the ordinary and normal native disgust at the novelty, 
the present generation may yet behold the now jealous occupants of rice and 
wheat fields, humble applicants for Tea seeds.^*-^ 

Such, too, is the opinion of the District-officer, Captain Kamsay. This 
season Mr. Batten informs me that in several districts, though the crops 
have been iminensc, yet tho Zemindars find difficulty in paying their re- 
venue, as the market is so glutted with the.f -ain it will not pay the carriage. 

If proofs were wanting, in order to show the advantages of Tea cultivation 
throughout the Kohistan and British hill provinces, stronger could not be 
brought forward than the facts here stated. 

Here we have the agricultural population w'ith grain lying on their hands 
as a perfect drug, and not worth carriage to the available markets, and at 
the same time complaining that owing to the abundant harvest prevailing 
throughout tho country they cannot pay the revenue. Were the system 
prevailing in China (according to the statements of Mr. Fortune) introduced 
into tho British Himalayas, viz., a certain quantity of Tea cultivation in 
each village community, wo could no longer hear the above complaints, as for 
tea-leaves there could always be a ready and remunerative market ; moreover, 
the high rate at which they could bo purchased at the manufactories, viz. 
eight rupee f per maund, could admit of their transport by the ^mindars 
• Batten’s Report, page S71. 
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from a great distance, even sixty or seven ty miles, with profit. But one of 
the greatest obstacles to the cultivation of the Tea-plant by Zemindars is 
the dread that land so occupied will be charged at a higher rate than other 
produce, or resumed by government. To remove these prejudices, steps are 
now being taken by the commissioner. Let these once bo removed, and the 
agricultural population*, convinced of the utility of Tea cultivation, and wo 
shall no longer hear that there are no available lands. 

Crops cultivated in the Kangra valley . — In the Kangra valley, and in the 
Kohistan of the Punjab, we find the following crops. 

The Khurroef crop^ which is sown from February to April, and reaped in 
October to December. 

Sanwuck or sarauk (Panicum frumcntaceum.) 

Chcena or Chcenee, Millet seeds (Panicum miliaccurn.) 

Kangcreo or Korree (Panicum italicum) (Sorghum vulgarc). 

Dhan (Oryza sativa), several varieties ; the two marked divisions are 
those sown in the upper lands, and not watered ; and those which 
arc sown in low hot valleys require much irrigation to bring them on. 
Most of the rice grown is exported to the plains— a third of the val- 
ley is devoted to this cultivation. 

Mandooa, or Mundul (Kleusine coracana), three varieties cultivated 

Mukkec, or Cliillcc ; Indian corn or Bhoo tali (zca, maize). The American 
variety introduced by me into the hills, is rapidly supplanting the 
kind of maize formerly cultivated. This maize gives a six-fold re- 
turn but is long in ripening. 

Eck or Gunnah Komandi (Saccharum ofTicinarurn) — a small cane, but 
abounding in saccharine matter, is cultivated in the Kangra valley. 

Chooa (Amaranthus anardaria ; Araaranthus spcciosus), two varieties, 
red and yellow, cultivated in Kooloo, &c. 

Ogul or Buck wheat (Fagopyrum vulgare). 

Baugma (Solanum melongena ; Solanum tuberosum). 

Ghwcca G undiale (Colocasia himalensis). 

Eoorsanec Pipulli (Capsicum frutescens). 

Huldi mis war (Curcuma longa). 

Kuddoo (Cucurbita maxima). 

Torai, Tori (Luifa acutangula). 

Kukecra Kukri (Cucumis sativus). 

Gheca Toric (Luffa pentandra). 

Bhut (Soja hispida). 

Koolut (Dolichos uniflorus). 

Oord maha (Phaseolus radiatus). 

Ghooroush (Phaseolus torosus). 

* This season many Zemindars have applied for plants and seeds. Fur exteffsion there will 
be upwards of three tons of seeds available. 
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Moong Dani (Phaseolus mungo). 

Udruk (Zingiber officinale). 

Ruhbee crop.—Sown in October, November, and reaped in April and May. 

Wheat (red and white), many varieties, divided into the awned and awnlesa. 

Gehoo — Lai Gehoo or Kunnuck— (Triticum vulgare). 

Jou or Barley (llordcum hexastichon). several varieties. 

Welaiti Jou or Joui or Oats (Avena sativa). 

Ona Jowar, or Celestial Barley (Hordeum co0lc3te)-~grown at great 
altitudes along with Phapur emarginatum — 

Chunna — Chola— (Cicer arietinum). 

Posk (Papaver somniferum), blue and white varieties, abundantly 
grown in Kooloo, a third of the land being cultivated with it. It 
is cultivated, and opium prepared for exportation to China, across the 
passes ; and in return, Churrus from Yarkand is imported into India. 

Mussoor (Ervum lens). 

* Grey Pea (Pisum arvenso). 

Bape (Sinapis erysimoides.) 

Burlai Rape (Sinapis ramosa). 

Torca (Sinapis diehotoraa ?). 

Sursoo (Sinapis rugosa). 

Burga sursoo (Sinapis glauca ?) 

Af/ricuUural hivplements^ — UXi^ agricultural implements used throughout 
the Punjab arc similar to those met with generally in the North-west Pro- 
vinces. In the Julliindcr Doab, to crush the sugar-cane, a mill with wooden 
rollers, and propelled by a pair of bullocks, is used. The plough in use is 
very light, and seldom penetrates more than three or four inches into the 
ground. In lla/ara it is even of a smaller and lighter description than that 
used in the Punjab. 

Breed of Caille . — In all the Doabs the cap*? are very small, and generally 
of a black, brown, and red colour ; miserably fed, and thus wretched, scraggy- 
looking animals, no attention whatever being paid to the breed. Not so, 
however, with their horses ; Seikhs following the example of their late chief, 
Runjeet Sing, are fond of good horses, and they arc (or were) extensively 
bred in the Sind Sagur Doab, in the district of Dani and Ghcb in the Salt 
range. The horses there raised are, generally, very powerful and enduring, 
though far from handsome, and during the late campaigns proved their 
mettle. A few English or Arab stallions might be introduced, to cover the 
district marcs, with advantage. Mules, too, are also extensively bred in the 
Sind Sagur Doab, and are frequently met witli fourteen hands high. For 
these high prices are asked, ranging from 250 to 450 rupees. 

Before entering on the geological structure of the Punjab, &c we shall 
make a few observations on the coniferous trees met with in the Kohistan 
and British Himalayas. 
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Genus Cedrus.—- T he cedars are characterised by their numerous linear, 
acicular, persistent, and tufted leaves, the tufts varying in number from 
thirty to sixty, and each singly, and without any enveloping sheath, in length 
ono to two inches ; erect, truncated, conical cones, which when ripe are deci- 
duous ; trees, when young, conical in form, but as they advance in age, the upper 
horizontal branches expand, and give to them a truncated form at summit. 

1. Cedrus D«oc?ara.—- Throughout the Himalayas this species is known 
under various names. 

In Kumaon and Gurwahl it is named Deodar or Dcodara, at Simla, 
Keloo, and in the Kangra country. Deodar or Dear ; and in the Hazara, 
Diar or Faliptur. The boat-builders on the Jhelum also distinguish it by 
the latter name. 

Throughout the mountains it occurs in vast forests : at Jugissur and 
Lohooghaut in Kumaon, at Nag Tebba near Mussooric, at Pliagoo and Ma- 
hussoo near Simla, at llashalah in Kooloo, on the Chuinba range in Kangra, 
and on the Fir. At Narkunda, near Koteghur, Deodar-trccs are met with, 
but the liner timbers have been foiled by the government agents, and sent 
to Ferozepore and Bombay. In the Mundi country a small forest exists 
near Jumah ; this, too, has been thinned of its finest timbers. 

Of all coniferous trees met with in the Himalayas, the Deodar is most 
valued for its durability and wood, which is compact, rather close-grained 
and long-fibred, highly resinous, and giving a dolicious perfume to the air. 
For both naval and architectural purposes it is admirably adapted, owing to 
its strength and great durability, it lasting for a number of years even 
though much exposed to the elements, and being hut little affected by water. 

Oil the banks of the Jhclura, Chenab, and llavi rivers, extensive boat ma- 
nufacturies exist, and the following are the prices asked : — 

For boats completely built of Deodar, 1,400 to 1,500 maunds measure, 
rupees 1,200 to 1,500. 

A boat of 1,400 or 1,500 maunds, outside Deodar, and lined with Cheel, 
rupees 1,000 to 1,200. 

A boat of 400 to 450 maunds, outside Deodar and lined with Cheel. rupees 
250 to .300. 

A boat built of Deodar will last from twenty to thirty years. 

Dimensions . — The Deodar grows to extraordinary dimensions. At 
Hashulah, in Kooloo, a forest, as already stated, exists, with timbers varying 
from eighteen to twenty-four and a half feet in girth. The following are 
the dimensions of some of those measured, four feet from the ground : — 

1st Tree, 24 feet. 6th Tree, 20 feet. 

2nd Tree, 234 7th Tree, 22 feet. 

3rd Tree, 20 feet. 8th Tree, 20 feet, 

4th Tree, 24 feet. 9th Tree, 24i.feet. 

5th Tree, 19 feet. 
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' Grow ing along witli these wore some Khursoo Oaks (Querous'semecarpi- 
folia). 

On the banks of the Jhelum we measured a timber which was 18 feet in 
ciroumferonce and 60 feet in length. 

Near Mulari in Gurwahl, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, we measured two trees ; one girded twenty-six feet, three 
feet from the ground, the other twenty-seven feet. 

Localities , — We ha^e already noticed some of the localities, but it would 
be needless to give a longer list. As a general remark, we may state that 
the Deodar is seldom found growing in a natural state below 6,000 feet of 
altitude. The finest trees are generally found growing on the north sides of 
barren mountains in thin poor soils, formed from the docoraposition of 
granite, gneiss mica, or clay slates. ITere, too, the character of the wood is 
different from those grown in southern aspects and in richer soil, it being 
more compact, harder, and of a deeper red colour. This is well known to 
the natives, and can easily be accounted for, viz., its slowness of growth. 
But if this distinction is charactorietic in this species, it is much more so in 
others, which wc shall afterwards notice, particularly the Cheer. 

• Genus Pintjs. 

Pinus longi folia , — If the Deodar is the characteristic coniferous tree of 
the middle regions of the Ilimalayas, the Cheer marks the lower belts, 
occurring in all intermediate altitudes, from 1,700 to 6,000 feet above the sea 
level. It is the first tree that strongly reminds the traveller in ascending 
the Ilimnlayas that ho has attained a different climate from that of the 
scorching plains of Ilindostan, and that greets his eye with an European 
form. Ascending a little higher he meets with Oaks and Rhododendrons, 
showing that though European Fines are most ^^rovalent, yet others tell that 
he is still within the tropics, or, rather, nearly so. 

The Pinus longifolia is, from its diversity of climate and aspect, known 
under different names. In Hazara, and on the upper banks of the Jhelum, 
it is styled Anunder, and throughout Kangra and the eastern hills it is 
named Cheel or Cheer. Dr. Royle also mentions Gullar, Thansa, and Gurul, 
and states, on the authority of Colonel Cautley, that there is more than ono 
species knWn under these names. 

There are two varieties, one which has its woody fibres twisted ; and there- 
fore by the natives said to be Kutcha, the other in which the fibres are 
straight. The Kutcha trees have the wood of a white colour, and open in 
the grain ; the Pucka, reddish white, and compact ; but this character is not 
permanent, as sometimes the wood, though white, is Pucka, and straight 
fibred. Invariably the reddish white wood is preferred by the natives,' and 
on felling a tre8, and on finding this, the remark is, “it is Khooh Pucka,** 
To make lathing this variety alone is adapted, and it is sold* under the name 
of T>adur. In felling the Cheer wood for architectural purposes, it is of. 

2b- 
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conaeqaence to ascertain that the variety is the 8traig;ht*fibred| aa the other 
is 60 "apt to warp and split. 

In all places where the Cheer is found growing at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and upwards, with a northern aspect, and on poor soil, there the variety 
is invariably the straight-fibred, and the wood is good ; again, in southern 
localities and lower down, it is twisted in the fibre, and of but little use in 
architecture. At Hawalbaugh, near Almorah, 4,500 feet above the level of 
the sea, a forest of Cheer Pine occurs with a westerly exposure, hundreds of 
the trees being upwards of eighty and ninety feet in length, and eight and 
twelve feet in girth ; but here all the timbers have twisted fibres, and are 
therefore, useless. Distant from this about three miles to the northward, 
there are two forests, at about tho same elovation, with nortliern exposure, 
and growing on poor soils, the debris of clay-slate, with all therr timbers 
straight-fibred, and the wood excellent, and from these districts tho wood 
used at the military station of Almorah is supplied. 

This opinion regarding the value of sites where Pine trees are grown is 
not, we are aware in accordance with those of many ; but we here give facts, 
as exhibited in tho Himalayas. Matthew, in his treatise on naval timber, 
states that the Finns sylvestris, if grown on good or rich soil, attains rapidly 
large dimensions and its best timber properties. 

Dsss.— Like the Deodar the Cheer is extensively used for building boats 
on all the rivers in the Punjab, but particularly at Bhyrowal on the Beyas. 
Boats built of this wood do not last more than six or seven years. On the 
other rivers where Deodar is procurable, this kind of wood is extensively 
used to line the inside of boats. 

Cheer wood is extensively cut in the Kangra country on thejagheerof 
Sirdar Lena Sing Majeeta into timbers twenty feet long, one and a half 
broad, and six to eight inches thick, and exported, daring tho rains, by the 
small river Dipto to the Deyas, from whence they are floated to Bhyrowal. 

As already stated, this timber is liable, if exposed to the weather, to rot ; 
but on the other hand, if protected, it is well adapted to building purposes, 
and is extensively used, particularly in the western hills. 1 mention this 
circumstance, as this kind of wood is available in largo quantity from the 
Eohistan of the Punjab, for the stations in the Punjab, Loodiana, Ferozepore, 
Scinde, &c. 

For ship-building and for spars this wood is almost useless, as it resists 
so badly the corroding effects of the weather, and is so soft. 

3. Finns Eacel8a,—-Th\B species, the Enel or Eoel^ of the natives is of 
more limited occurrence than the former, and it is only met with at much 
grea'ter altitudes, viz. from 7,000 feet to 13,000 feet. It is characterised by 
its lengthened tapering, drooping and persistent cones, lon|, thin and point- 
ed leaves, which occur in bundles of two or three together in the same 
* It if probably tho Boir or Banjeir of Hosera. 
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theatli. In appearance the foliage of this tree is miioh more open end 
drooping than that of the Cheer, and in colour of a more lively greeny which 
at once distinguishes it. Towards the latter end of November, the cones 
shed their seeds, but remain for many months afterwards hanging to the 
branches. 

Uses . — As the wood is very soft, it is seldom used for building purposes 
when the other kinds are available. It, too, being seldom found in places 
where it can be used for practical purposes, it is unnecessary to notice it at 
length here. We may, however, state in reference to its geographical dis- 
tribution, that it occurF throughout the Himalayas at heights varying from 
7,000 to 13,000 feet. At Neetee in Gurwahl, it occurs at the limit of arboreal 
vegetation ; viz. about 13,500 feet, and there it is dwarfish owing to the' 
great altitude. In no locality to our knowledge in the Kohistan^ of the 
Punjab is it met with, though at Khoti in Kooloo it is associated with 
Khursoo (Qucrcus somecarpifolia) and Mokoo Oaks (Quercus dilatata). 

4. IHnus Gerardiana.— In noticing this other species of the Genus Pinua 
we may be equally brief, as it is but sparingly mot with in the British Hima- 
layas. It is characterised by its large conical-shaped, pendulous cone, which 
contains edible seeds, of nearly an inch in length. By Europeans it is styled 
the Edible Pine ; and its seeds are imported in large quantities into Simla 
from Kunaour for sale, under the name of Neosa Pine seeds. 

In the bazaars of the Punjab, particularly those of the Upper Doabs, it is 
met with in quantity, under the name of Chilgoza, being imported from 
Cabul. In the Bazaar of Wuzeerabad we found it associated with Apples. 
Pears, Pomegranates, Walnuts, xVIelons, Khubarriesit Raisins, Currants, &c , 
forming, combined, a scene not commonly met with in the north-west. 

In the British provinces the only locality known to us where this tree is 
met with, is between Mulari and Bumpa ; where it occurs associated with 
Deodar and Kuel, Juniper and Cypress. For its fruit this tree is highly 
prized, but as a timber-tree is not met with of dimensions sufficiently large 
to be of much use. 

Having now noticed all the Pines properly so called met with in the 
Himalayas, wo proceed to the Spruce Firs. 

Genus Abies. 

5. Belonging to this genus we have but one species, the 
Abies Smithiana, one of the most graceful (if not the most so) species of 
AbietinesB met with in the Himalayas and Kohistan of the Punjab. Who 
is there, who has travelled even as far as Kotaghur, when passing through 
the forests of Mahassoo, Hattoo, and Narkiinda, who has not admired this 
elegant tree, towering into the heavens, eighty and a hundred feet, with 
its graceful weeping branches, affording grateful shade from the effects of a 

* Thecharacten assigned to the Befr or Baajeir of Murrie, by Dr. Fleming, apply*to this 
species. Bee Report of Agri-Horticultaral Society. 
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noonday^s sun. This species throughout the Himalayas is known by vari- 
ous names. In the Simla jurisdiction it is styled Row, Rai, Pindrow, Mo- 
rinda and Khatrow. In the Kohistan of the Punjab and Kooloo, the two 
former names are most common. In Kumaon and Gurwahl, Pindrow and 
Morinda. 

It is at once distinguished from any other Himalayan species by its single 
needle-shaped leaves, varying in length from one to two and a half inches, 
arranged irregularly around the stem, of a bright green colour ; its pendu- 
lous branches, the smaller hanging down so gracefully from the thicker ones, 
which are horizontal to the main stem ; its pendulous, thin, small, pointed 
and persistent cones. The Morinda attains great dimensions. 

In Kooloo, a little below the Jelsuri pass, we measured one which girted, 
four feet from the ground, nineliecn feet ; and towered some hundred feet 
into the heavens. In the Kohistan of the Punjab this species is common, 
and is floated down both the Jhclum and Chenab, under the name of Rai, 
and used in building boats ; but its wood is not prized as it is so liable to 
decomposition by the action of the weather. Its wood, too, is soft and open- 
grained, and said by the native boat-builders, when converted into boats, 
not to last more than four or five years. 

In Nepal another species is met with, distinguished from all other Hima- 
layan species by its very small cones, which are not more than an inch in 
length : Abies brunoniana or dumosa. 

Genus Picea. 

6. jP. Webbiana^'—’Vhis species is known under various names throughout 
the Kohistan of the Punjab and Himalayas. In Kooloo and the Chumba 
range, it is styled Tos,* Gurwahl, &c,, Chilrow. It is characterised by its 
large bluish-black cone varying in size from four to eight inches— of a conical 
form flattened at the upper end. Its leaves arc of a dark-green colour above, 
and silver white beneath. It is distinguished from the next species by its 
much larger and thicker cones and larger leaves, which are, also, proportion- 
ally narrower. 

The Chilrow is a noble tree, growing to a height of eighty and a hundred 
feet, its dark sombre leaves contrasting well with the surrounding vegetation. 
From all the other Pines it can at once be distinguished by its much stifler 
and upright conical form. In the Kohistan of the Punjab, as on the Khumba 
range, and on the Peer Paiijal it is found in groat abundance, at elevations 
of from 7,000 to* 10,000 feet above the level of the sea j and, as mentioned, 
is there known under the name of Tos. It is floated down both the Jhelum 
and Chenab, and used in boat-building, &c., but is not a .wood of any value 
as it is so easily decomposed by the weather : boats built of it do not last 
more than four or five years. In the Simla jurisdiction this tree is found 
formiiSg extensive forests at Hattoo, Narkunda, &c. ; also with the Row, 

• In Hazara it is named Pelunda. 
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and of great dimensions ; hundreds of trees of eighty and a hundred feet in 
height, and as straight as an arrow, there existing. By its dark-green 
colour, erect and stiff growth, and horizontal branches it can at once 
be distinguished from the Row (Abies Smithiana), and from the Deodar 
by its conical head and darker colour. In addition to the forests of the Ko- 
histan and Simla district, it grows abundantly in Gurwahl and Kumaon, 
and four miles to the east of Mussoorie. On the great mountain of Dodica- 
tow;l], near Lobah, it occurs in great perfection. When this species occurs 
associated with the Deodar, it generally occupies a more elevated position. 
Thus, on the Jelowri Pass, in Kooloo, ascending from the Mundi side, we 
find deodars and Morindas (Abies Smithiana) associated with the Mokroo 
Oak (Quercus dilatata), and Horse Chesnuts (Pavia indica). As we continue 
to ascend we find the Chilrow, some of them nineteen feet in girth, at three 
feet from the ground, and associated with munificent Ehursoo Oaks (Quer- 
cus semecarpifolia). Still ascending, we leave the Chilrow, and find the Oaks 
associated with the Rhododendron campanulatum, which when we crossed 
the pass in April, was in full blossom and presenting a most striking and 
beautiful appearance, with its purple, pink, and white blossoms (as it pre- 
sented all these colours, in some plants only one colour, in others two 
blended, and in others all the shades mixing and blending with each other 
in great luxuriance.) The foreground was covered with Primulas, Ranunculi, 
Anemone, Verbena, Wallichiana, and Potent illso. Associated with the Rho- 
dodendron were the dwarfish Khursoo Oaks, a small Berberis, and the Cra- 
taegus rupestris. The pass itself consists of clay-slate, and from its summit 
presents one of the most magnificent scenes any where to be met with in the 
wild, rugged, and bold country of Kooloo. On this lofty pass the Rajah 
formerly possessed a series of forts which wore destroyed by the Seikhs, and 
amongst the ruins of one of these we found tailless rats (Arctomys Roylei) 
running about. As we descend tho pass, nn the Sutlej side, we first pass 
through Khursoo Oaks, then Pindrew, and Morinda, or Row, to the village 
of Khote, which is surrounded with Deodars. A little below the Deodar 
we meet with forests of Kuel (Pinus excelsa) and Mokroo Oaks, and still 
lower, forests of the Pinus longifolia, or Cheer, which we have before reach- 
ing Shumshale. 

7. P. Pindrow Royle. — By Dr. Royle the P. Pindrow is considered a 
distinct species from the P. Webbiana ; and is characterised by its much 
smaller and thinner cones, which, too, are of a deeper purple colour, and 
seldom exceed three and a half or four inches in length, and its shorter, 
broader, stiffer, and furcate leaves. But other characters there are none, and 
possibly it may be a mere variety. If however, the cone is uniform in size 
and colour, it would form a very characteristic mark. I have in my pos- 
session a drawing taken from Dr. Boyle’s original specimen brought by 
him from '’Tyne Teba and deposited in tho Mussoorie Garden. It is now 
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twenty feet high, and the cones never exceed four inches in length. In P. 
Webbiana they are seldom met with under seven inches. The furcation of the 
leaf, noticed as a distinguishing character, is not characteristic, seeing that 
it is common to both. In its distribution the Findrow is much more res- 
tricted, and is in general found on more elevated positions, as on the Chor 
and Tyne Teba, &c. 

Uses , — Its wood is adapted for building purposes, but is of no partioular 
value. 

Gen. CuPREssus. — The most important species belonging to this genus 
met with in the Himalayas, is the Cupressus torulosa, or Surroo snd 6arin 
of the natives. In the Kohistan of the Punjab it does not, as far as we are 
aware, occur, but is common in Kumaon and Gurwalil. Near Simla in the 
neighbourhood of temples, it is met with and is styled Deodar. The Deo- 
dar, therefore, known to the natives of Simla is the Cupressus torulosa and 
not the Cedar, it being styled by them, as already noticed, Keloo. At Nynee 
Tal, trees of Surroo, of vast dimensions, occur, the largest girting upwards of 
twenty-four foet, and rising to the height of eighty feet. In Gurwahl, too, it 
is abundant, as near Kunnoor, and at Sunn or Surroo Tota, the place taking 
its name from the tree. There it occurs in the very bed of the river Dowli, 
the largest and longest branch of the Ganges, which takes its rise from a 
snow bed at the summit of the Neetee Pass, and there it is so small that we 
stepped across it in .June. 

Uses,-- A b a building material the Surroo is admirably adapted, its wood 
being very hard, close-grained, tough, long-fibred, and of a dark-red colour. 
The gates of Constantinople made by Constantine, and said to have lasted 
1100 years, were manufactured of wood belonging to a species of Cypress (C. 
sempervirens, Lindley. The Himalayan Cypress seems to possess qualities 
almost equally good, and probably may even be equally durable ; but no- 
where in the Himalayas arc the forests of this wood in accessible places for 
removal to the plains. 

Associated with the Cypress, between Malari and Bumpa, a species of 
Juniper, being a lofty fine tree, occurs, the Juniperus excelsa,and on the very 
verge of the snow, six miles beyond Neetee, a creeping species (Juniperus 
prostrata) is found, probably the so-called European Juniper of Moorcroft. 
By some authors it is mentioned, and Webb quoted as an authority as oc- 
curring in the Neetee Pass. This is a mistake, as nowhere is it met with be- 
yond Gildoung, the last halting-place on the British side of the Himalayas, 
and some miles distant from Neetee Pass, Like the Surroo, the Juniper has 
only been, as yet, met with in inaccessible places. 

Gen, Taxus.— Throughout the Himalayas and Kohistan of the Punjab 
the Yew* (Taxus baccata), styled by the natives Toonsr, is met with at 

* Dr. Royl^ mentioos two species of Yew, Ttzus baccate, and Taxus nucifera. We have 
only net with one, the former • 
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elevations between 8,000 and 11,000 feet, as at Narkunda, near Kotghur, on 
the Ghumba range, DodicatowU in Gnrwahl, &c. ; but of all places in the 
Himalayas where it is met with in greatest perfection is at Toonghnath, 
between Budrinath and Kedurnath, at an elevation of 9,000 feet. Tere it 
occurs associated with Khursoo Oaks, Rhododendrons, Horse Chesnuts, 
Chilrow, Khutrows, &c. ; forming one of the finest wooded scenes met with 
in the Himalayas. 

Concluding remark8,^ln the foregoing observations we have briefly 
noticed all the species of coniferous trees met with in the British Hima- 
layas ; pointed out that the Deodar (Cedrus Deodura) is the most valuable 
both for ship-building and architectural purposes; that the Cheer (Pinus 
longifolia) ranks next to it in quality, and that all the other species of Coni- 
fers are but little worthy of attention, so far as the qualities of their timber 
are concerned. We have stated that the only timber fitted for spars for 
ships is tlie Deodar,^ all others being either too soft or too easily acted on 
by the weather ; that timbers of the Deodar of the dimensions (eighty to 
ninety feet in length) wanted by the ship-builders in Bombay, as stated by 
the Superintendent of Marine, could not be transported from the British 
Himalayas with advantage, owing to the rugged and inaccessible nature of 
the country, and the difficulties caused by fulls and rapids existing in the 
Sutlej, and that on the banks of the Boyas, but few Deodar timbers, com- 
paratively speaking, exist worth exporting ; that the Cheer timber is well 
adapted for architectural purposes, and might profitably be transported to 
Scinde, and that the Morinda (Abies Smithiana), the Kuel (Pinus excelsa), 
and the Chilrow (Pice^ Webbiana), though abundant, are, owing to the 
softness of their wood, and liability to decomposition by the action of the 
weather, not worthy of attention. 

C Dr. Gibson states that the Pinus excelsa apper s to be the only timber worth transportinft 
to any distance. This, however, is an error, as when exposed to the weather, Kuel timber 
rapidly decomiioses. Possibly ?ii mentioning the Kuel, he means the Keloo or Deodar (Cedrus 
Deodar). See Letter No.SSS, dated Aug. 9, 1848, addressed to the Sec. to Gov. Bombay. 
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(Saturday^ the Ocioler^ 1853 J 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last month were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected members ; 

Ordinary Members. — Messrs. A. H. Cocks, C. S., T. P. Larkins, C. S. 
K. Morrell, William Grant, and Baboo Gyanendro Mohun Tagore. 

Corres ponding Member,— Yiv. II. liiddell, Superintending Surgeon, 
Nizam’s Service. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join- 
ing the Society : — 

Maximilian Biisc, Esq., of Akyab, — proposed by Mr. A. T. T. Peterson, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Lieutenant Alexander Taylor, Bengal Engineers, Punjab,— proposed by 
the Rev. Dr. Carshore, seconded by the Secretary. 

Lieutenant D. G. Robinson, Bengal Engineers, Punjab, — proposed by Dr. 
Carshore, seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain Frederick Tombs, (1 8th N. I.) Pension Pay Master, Dinapore, 
— proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Grote, 

George Ackland, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, — proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. Rose. 

G. D. Turnbull, Esq., C. S., Bolundshuhur, — proposed by Captain G. L. 
Cooper, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations, 

The following donations were announced 

1. The Pictorial Sketch Book of Pennsylvania, Presented by Mr, David 
Landreth, 

2. The " Sateya-Arnab,” No. 1, of Vol. 4. Presented by the Rev, J. Long, 

3. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago for February and March, 1853. 
Presented by the Editor, 

4. Six quarts of Sandoway Tobacco Seed. Presented by Captain F. W, 
Ripley ^ P. A. Comr. Arracan, 

5. A small quantity of Seychelles Cotton Seed. Presented by the Hons- 
hu C. J, Bay ley. Colonial Secretary, Mauritius, 

A quantity«of Maize seed, of a superior description, the produce of the 
Society’s Garden, was placed on the table ; namely, 160 ears, raised from 
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American seed of the fourth descent, being imported by the Society in 1849 ; 
and 49 ears, raised from seed imported last year, both of one sort, known as 
the ‘‘ Pennsylvania yellow corn.” The latter is fully ^ual to the parent stock. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was read. The Gardener states that tho 
under-drainage system, adopted in that part of the orchard which is retained 
for peach cultivation, has been fairly tested by the late heavy falls of rain ; 
and has been found to answer so admirably that ho takes the liberty of 
suggesting that certain other portions of tlie orcliard be similarly treated, in 
order to improve the culture of the fruit trees, especially lychees, which are 
grown thereon. The mango trees are now making their third healthy 
growth ; 900 fine healthy mango grafts of 15 kinds are now ready for distri- 
bution, together with other sorts of fruit trees, lychees excepted. Mr. Mc- 
Murray observes that the maize seed, (alluded to above) forms part of a good 
third crop taken off one plot of ground in little more than ten months ; tho 
two previous crops being peas and tob^co. The following is the mode adopt- 
ed by the Gardener for raising the present crop of maize : “ The ground for 
sowing the maize seed on was thoroughly cleaned of all weeds in June last, 
by ploughing and harrowing three times. After each harrowing the weeds 
were picked off. On the 6th July, lines were marked off 5 feet apart, and 
the seed dibbled in, one inch deep in the ground, with a blunt ended dibble, 
at a distance of 3 feet up and down the rows ; three seeds being put down in 
a triangular form within four inches of each other. The ground was then 
levelled, after which the crop was three times cleaned by hand weeding, and 
twice moulded during tho season to steady tho plants, and encourage a more 
vigorous growth.” The Gardener reports that one more of the Victoria 
regia seeds, presented by Dr. Wallich, in November, 1851, has germinated ; 
that the largest plant is progressing favorably having yielded its tenth 
fiower, and possessing 53 leaves. The Vanilla pods are doing well, and the 
plants are making such a healthy and vigorous growth that a good crop of 
fiower spikes may be anticipated in March next. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to the Council, applying for sick leave 
of absence to England for a period of one year, and enclosing a certificate 
from Dr. Jackson, recommending his absence from India for that period. 
Mr. Blechynden states that having no other reliable source of income, he 
hopes that, in consideration of approved service of 17 years, the Society will 
grant him the above leave and place him in a position to carry it into effect. 

Submitted the following recommendation from the Council on the above 
letter : ^ 

“ The Council recommend to the Society that the Secretary’s application 
for leave of absence be complied with, and that in order to« enable him to 
carry it into effect, the Society, in consideration of Mr. Blechynden’s zealous 
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and approved service, during a period of 17 years, grant him his full salary 
for a period of one year, being Rs. 4,800.’^ , 

In connection with the above Dr. Falconer, gave the following notice of 
motion for the next meeting : 

** That the Secretary’s application for leave of absence be complied with, 
and that in order to enable him to carry it into effect, the Society, in con- 
sideration of Mr. Blechyn den’s zealous and approved service during a period 
of 17 years, grant him, as a special case, his full salary for a period of 
one year.” 

It was further proposed and agreed that the Council be requested to re- 
port on the best manner of conducting the business of the Society, during Mr. 
Blechynden’s contemplated absence. 

Proposal for the introduction of the Quinine yielding Cinchonas 
into India, 

Read the following letter from the Government of Bengal on the above 
important subject : — 

From the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

To the Secretary to the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Bated Fort William^ the %th September^ 1853. 

Sir,— I n continuation of the letter from this Office No. 531, dated the 

1st April, 1852, I am directed by the Most Noble the Gover- 
Gcneral, * 7 / j 

nor of Bengal to forward herewith for the information of 

tho Society, an extract (paragraph 39) of a despatch from the lion’ble the 
Court of Directors No. 44, dated the 6th July last, relative to the obtaining 
of a supply of the seed and plants of the Quinine yielding Cinchonas. 

I have, &c., 

W. Gordon Young. 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Extracts from a despatch from the llon^hle the Court of Birectors in the 
Public Bepartment No. 44, of 1853, dated the 6th July. 

39 . Seeds of the best species of Cinchona have already been sent to Dr. 
Letter dated March Falconer, and six plants were forwarded under charge 

Proposaui efepute a December, 1852. 

gardening collector to Effective measures will be adopted for procuring a sup- 
bouth America to pro- 

cure seed and plants of ply of the seeds and plants from South America to a 
the Quinine yielding . ^ 

Cinchonas. greater extent. 

* 

(True Copy.) W. Gordon Young, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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Communications on various subjects. 

Read the following letters 

1. From Capt. G. E. Hollings, Depnty-Commissioner, Shahporc, Punjab, 
communicating further particulars respecting Muddar Gutta Percha : Capt. 
H. adds, “ I have some 25 or 30 fts. prepared, which T shall be glad to place 
at the disposal of the Society if they feel inclined to recommend the institu- 
tion of any experiments.’* 

Resolved . — On the recommendation of the Council, that the obliging offer 
of Capt. Hollings be communicated to Professor O’Shaughnessy on that 
gentleman’s return to India. 

2. From Dr. Wallich advising despatch per overland conveyance, of a 
consignment of French flower seeds from Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and 
Co., of Paris, and of German flower seeds from Mr- Van Houtte of Ghent, 
in accordance with a requisition from the Society for European continental 
seeds of ornamental plants and shrubs. 1 will not conceal in any manner,” 
observes Dr. Wallich, " that I have my strong fears j^hat the present experi- 
mental consignment of continental invoices of seeds will lead to no satisfac- 
tory results. That the selections are intrinsically of great value there can bo 
no dojibt. I have the best authority for so saying,— Dr. Lindley's, whom I 
consulted with on the subject a few days ago, but they are very expensive, and 
in Mr. Van Houtte’s case remarkably so. though on the other hand it is but 
fair to add that among his seeds arc a good many very rare and precious ones. 
1 have done all 1 could under the circumstances in which 1 was placed, the 
utter want of any list to guide me as to what the Society already possesses and 
is most in want of, left mo no alternative but to grope my way in the dark.” 

Resolved , — That the best thanks of the Society be tendered to Dr. Wallich, 
for the trouble ho has so kindly taken in the matter of these invoices of 
seeds, and as they are not sufiiciently large to admit of a general distribu- 
tion, the recommendation of the Council, that they be offered to members at 
cost price, be adopted. 

3. From Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Slcoman, intimating, in reference to 
the Society’s request for grafts, that no good peach trees arc cultivated at 
LucknoWf “ During my residence of more than forty years in India,” — re- 
marks Colonel Sleernan,— I have nevbr seen so bad a place for peaclies as 
Lucknow. 1 have many trees in my own garden here, but not one that pro- 
duces a fruit that would be tolerated at any other station I have seen in 
India ; and those produced in the public garden are not a bit better. I would 
recommend your applying to some other places in Bchar, Patna, Dinapore, 
Mozufferpore, Chupra. These are the places where 1 have seen tho finest 
peaches and grapes. 

The grapes here are as bad as the peaches. Of 110 lychee grafts whicli 
1 got from the Society some time ago, only two remain, and tltey have been 
preserved with difficulty. The climate is too dry for them, and this may be 
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the obstacle to our haTing good peaches and grapes. The soil, too, seems to 
abound too much in alkaline matter. But whatever may be the obstacle 1 
recommend your supplying yourself from some other source with peach trees. 
Mangoes and melons are the only fruits wo get good at Lucknow.” 

Jiesolved.—Thfi^t the above letter be referred to the Council, and that stops 
bo taken by them to procure good peach grafts from other localities. 

4. From the Rev. J. Phillips, applying for seeds of sorts for the use of the 
new Native Christian settlement at Santipore, near Jellasoro. 

Agreed that agricullural seeds of all sorts be given gratis^ and horticuU 
tural seeds at cost price, 

5. From R. K. Sturt, Esq., Honorary Secretary Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, Bhagulpore, enclosing a list of plants growing in their pub- 
lic garden, and requesting a collection of ornamental plants, &c., of sorts, 
which they do not possess. 

Agreed that this request bo complied with. 

Letters were also submitted from Baboo Prosononauth Roy, of Nattore ; 
Kalee Chunder Roy, of Rungporc : and Rajah Narendra Krishna Baliadoor, 
giving distribution lists of Part I£ of VoL 1 of the Indian Agricultural 
Miscellany in Bengali. 

Submitted applications from the Head Gardener, for a new cart, in 
place of the old one, which has become unserviceable, and for the services 
of 6 extra coolies for 6 months. 

Resolved, on the recommendation of the Council, that the sum of Co.’s 
Rs. 90 be allowed for a new cart ; and that the G extra coolies be also grant- 
ed for 6 months, tho amount for which will not exceed the aggregate sum 
deducted from the wages of absentees in tho establishment bills for the last 
6 months. 


(Saturday, the I2th November^ 1853.^ 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tho following gentlemen were elected members : Lieutenant Alexander 
Taylor, Bengal Engineers ; Lieutenant D. G. Robinson, Bengal Engineers ; 
Captain Frederick Tombs ; Messrs. Maximilian Bose ; George Ackland i 
and G. D. Turnbull, C. S. 

The names of the following gentlemen wore submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society 

Captain J. Hall, 2nd in command, Joudpore Legion,— proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Captain J. C Brooke. 

Lieutenant William Agnew, (29th Regt. N. I.,) P. A. Commissioner 
Assam,— pijpposed by Lieutenant-Colonel F. Jenkins, seconded by the 
SSecretary. 
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A. J. Jackson, Esq., C. S., Khoolna, Jessore, --proposed by Mr. McLeod 
Wylie, seconded by Mr. tl. Alexander. 

J, Cearns, Esq., of Mungleporc,— proposed by Mr. William Cockburn, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

C. M. Wilsone, Esq., of Munglepore,— proposed by Mr. William Cock- 
burn, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations. 

The following donations were announced : — 

1. Seeds of the " Cabbage oil,’’ and blue dye plants of the Chinese, and 
seeds of four varieties of melons. Presented hy Mr. R, Fortune. 

The following is extract of Mr. Fortune’s letter respecting the above 
seeds : — 

“ The Cabbage oil plant forms one of the staple productions in the Pro- 
vinces of Chekiang and Keang-soo during the winter and spring months, 
and is highly valued by the Chinese. I believe the Chinese kind is consider- 
ed more productive than any of our European varieties, and it is possible it 
may be better than those at present cultivated in India. At all events, 

I send it round for trial, and venture to suggest its being sent to a district 
where oil of this kind is produced. I'hc " Tein Ching.” (Isatis indigo^ 
tica) is the plant which produces the Shanghae liquid Indigo, a substance 
largely used in this part of China, where blue cotton cloth is in great 
demand amongst the masses of the people. The four varieties of melon 
are also sent for experiment. They are valuable in China, not so much on 
account of their flavo'ur as their productiveness, and they grow luxuriantly 
without that care which it is necessary to bestow upon English melons 
introduced to this country. In the summer months the markets are abun- 
dantly supplied with these fruits, which are in fact the apples of the 
country, and are eaten by the natives much in the same way as wc see apples 
in country towns at home.” 

Portions of the above seeds are available to members desirous of giving 
them a trial. 

2. Samples of grain of various sorts, procurable by purchase at Prome. 
Presented hy Major James Ramsay^ Commissary General. 

These are submitted for inspection, as the produce of a foreign market. 
Major Ramsay states that he is unable to furnish a correct statement of 
the prices at which the above articles are to be obtained, and which did not 
accompany the samples in consequence of the market being at the time in 
a fluctuating state. (Referred to the Grain Committee.) 

3. Thirty varieties of Australian seeds. Presented hy W. 11. Duvaly 

Esq. * 

4. A few cuttings of the Muscatel vine. Presented hy Mr.J. Thomson. 
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The following is Mr. Thomson’s account regarding his vine 

“ My tree has fruited twice this year, and is again in floweii, and some of 
the fruit already (3rd Nov.) set. The particulars regarding this vine are 
as follows when I took possession of the house in September, 1851, the 
said tree was densely crowded with branches and leaves, and on enquiry I 
found it had never borne fruit before, and was apparently an old tree ; — 
so I was obliged to have recourse to the plan adopted in France and Portu- 
gal, namely, of cutting the tree down to about 4 feet from the ground, peel 
ing the old bark, opening out the roots, washing them and leaving them open 
for one month ; after that, I had the roots nicely covered with manure com- 
posed of fish, old shoe leather, rags and paper, the whole mixed up with 
common earth. In January, 1852, the new shoots produced blossoms, and the 
fruit ripened in the May following. In October, 1852, 1 pruned the super- 
fluous branches, stripped the loose bark, opened out the roots, washed and 
exposed the same for two months and better. In January, 1853, covered the 
roots with the aforesaij^ manure. On the 13th March, 1853, it flowered, and 
the fruit ripened on the 14th June ; it was of the most luscious flavor and 
in great abundance, and would have been much larger had I thinned the 
bunches a little more. In July 1853, it blossomed again, and tlj,o fruit 
ripeneS on the 24th September equally as gpod, but not so abundant as on 
the former occasion. The same day I lopped the whole of the branches that 
bore, and likewise the small flat ones that did not bear, and on the 10th 
October, 1853, 1 opened out the roots and exposed them till the 16th idem 
when, to my great astonishment, I saw the Grape vine again in blossom. 
Hitherto, in appearance, it promises to yield me a large supply of fruit, 
when I shall have the honor to forward a specimen for the purpose of being 
laid before the Society.” 

5. Four plants of Colvillea racemosa from the Rajah of Burdwan’s Gar- 
den, at Garden Reach. Presented by Bahdr Rarnapersaud Roy. 

6. Four Durian plants from Singapore, two orange plants, and three 
plantain plants from Rangoon. Presented by Capt. J, Weston, 

7. A specimen of coffee grown in the Mysore country. Presented by 
T. M. Robinson^ Esq, 

“ I am informed,” observes Mr. Robinson, ^‘.that the cultivation of the 
article in that country has only commenced within the last fifteen or sixteen 
years, but it has already become one of a very extensive*, trade, land being 
abundant there, and the price of labour being only three-half pence per day, 
the cost of production is, I believe, very small.” (Referred to the Coffee 
Committee.) 

8. A small quantity of the nuts of Aleurites triloba, a fine oil — yielding 

seed. Presented by Dr, R. Riddell, ^ 

Dr. Riddfll gives some interesting particulars in continuation of his former 
communication, which appea^ in the August proceedings, regarding this 
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oil, and furnishes copy of a communication from Dr. Alex. Hunter, of 
Madras, Secretary of the Indian Drug Committee, on the same subject. 
(Referred to the Committee of Papers.) 

9. Additional specimens of “ Muddur Gutta Percha.” Presented by Capt, 
G. E. Hollings, Deputy Commissioner Shahpore, Punjab, 

A few pods of Vanilla aromatica and V. yrandijlara, the produce of the 
Society’s Garden, were also placed on the table. 

The motion, of which notice was given at the last General Meeting, by 
Dr. Falconer, "that the Secretary’s application for leave of absenc.e be 
complied with, and that in order to enable him to carry it into effect, the 
Society, in consideration of Mr Blechyndcn’s zealous and approved service 
during a period of 17 years, grant him, as a special case, his full salary, for 
a period of one year,” was brought forward, seconded by Mr. Cantor, and 
carried nem con. 

The Gardener’s Monthly statement was read. Mr. McMurray reports 
that the batch of American vegetable seeds has turned out equally as good as 
those of previous years. That seventeen more kinds of the English flower seeds 
(Carters) have germinated, leaving only nine sorts out of seventy-one, which 
have not germinated, viz., JSlumenbachia insiynisf Ipomopsis mixed, Loasa 
Ficypanthus iiiixQdi, Poinciana Gillesii, Phlox Drummondiif Podolepsis 
mixed, Sollya, Violet, and Calceolarea, Such of the German and French 
flower seeds, the Gardener adds, as have been first sown, have germinated 
freely, but on this point he will give a fuller report next month. Mr. 
McMurray mentions that the plants raised from the Demerira indigo seed, 
presented by Mr. Piddington in September, 1852, are now yielding a heavy 
crop of seed, which will be available *o members shortly. The American 
Sumach trees are also flowering freely, and will probably yield another large 
crop of seed in March next. The Gardener further reports as follows ; 
" The plantation of Straits cocoanut-trees, raised from the seed present- 
ed by Mr. Josepl^ Agabeg in 1849-50, has made a very healthy growth 
during the past season, and now form a fine belt on the N. W. side of 
the garden. The same remark is applicable to the betel-nut trees, also 
presented by Mr. Agabeg. In the batch of flowering plants, presented 
to the Society in December, 1852, by Sir L. Peel, there were six seedling 
Tecoma jasminoides, one Indigofera species, and one Abutilon BedfordU 
anum^ which Sir Lawrence wished to be carefully looked after. This, I am 
happy to say, has been done, not only in the case of these, but the whole of 
the plants received at that time have succeeded well, and have been more or 
loss increased in number, more especially the white Poinsettia, The cuttings 
of Rosa Fortuniiy received at the same time, have also been successfully pro- 
pagated, and the plants are now doing well. The Persian likic (Syringa 
laciniata) seedlings, raised from the seed presented to the Society, by 
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Captain Burnett, in April last are doing well, and now amount to twenty- 
three plants in all of different sizes : as also many of the plants raised 
from the Punjab seed presented by Captain Blagrave. The drooping or 
weeping Sissoo, presented by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjab in April last, germinated freely, and many strong seed- 
lings are now ready for distribution to the members. 1 may also 
here staite that, in addition to the number of peach grafts required for 
immediate issue, there are three hundred (300) very healthy strong 
plants in store ready for distributing, at the fixed scale of prices. The 
large plant of Victoria regia has grown itself ofi‘ the mound, whore it 
was planted in the tank at the end of the roscry, and has since made 
two new leaves in the gumlah, where it is now planted. The largest 
leaf now in the garden, of another plant, measured this morning (12tlL No- 
vember,) four feet one inch in diameter ; and one more of the batch of seeds 
presented by Dr. Wallich, in November, 1851, germinated on the 7th October 
last." 

Defaulters to the Society. 

The Council having submitted the names of three late members who had 
failed to pay up the arrears of subscriptions due at the period of their resigna- 
tion, it was resolved that, in accordance with the provisions of Section 1 of 
Chap. ly. of the Bye-Laws, they be published as defaulters. Their names 
are as follows Mr. S. G. Smith, late of the Civil Service ; Mr. F, Tucker, 
Civil Service i and Mr. T. J. Atkinson, of Burdwan. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following communications were also submitted : — 

1. From W. G. Young, Esq., Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
furnisliing extract of a letter from^ Mr. B. Fo '^une, dated l8th July, seeking 
more precise information regarding the Chinese green vegetable dye, to 
which the attention of the Society was called by Mr. Henley in March last. 

2. From B. Fortune, Esq., dated Chusan, 18th July, on the subject of 
obtaining soeds, plants, &c., for the Society. 

With reference to the above two communications, it was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Council, that a copy of M. Persoz’s Memoir, published 
in Los Comptes Bendus," of the 18th October, 1852, on the green vege- 
table dye of the Chinese, be forwarded to the Government of Bengal for 
Mr. Fortune’s information. Further, that the sum of £50 be placed at 
Mr. Fortune’s disposal to enable him to meet all expenses, except freight, 
connected with the Society’s requisitions for plants, seeds, &c., and that the 
P. and 0. Company be solicited, as a special case, to forward such boxes of 
plants as Mr- Fortune may send from Shanghae, free of freigtit to the 
Society. 

2 6 
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3. From Captain G. E. Hollings, dated Shahpore, Punjab, 25tli September, 
forwarding the specimen of M uddar extract, alluded to among the dona- 
tions received, and giving some particulars respecting it. 

4. From Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, Superintendent Electric Telegraph, 
dated 8tli November, intimating his readiness, as requested by the Society, 
to subject the M uddar extract prepared by Captain Hollings to conclusive 
experiment as to its applicability as a substitute for Gutta Perclia for tele- 
graphic purposes. 

Resolved . — That a copy of the above letter bo forwarded to Captain 
Hollings. 

5. From Dr. R. Riddell, dated Bolaram, 4th October, regarding the M ud- 
dar extract. 

fi. From W. Haworth, Esq., respecting the arrowing of sugar-cane, ac- 
companied by a fine S})ccirm’n. The following is extract of Mr. Haworth’s 
note on the subject : The flower of the sugar-cane now submitted was cut 

by me from a field near Kandy, the cane in wdiich was all in flower, as well 
as in several other fields around the sugar works. It was of the Mau- 
ritius variety, and appeared to be nearly ready for cutting. J was informed 
that it is quite usual for the sugar-cane to flower on the estates in Ceylon. 
I am aw'orc that it flowers (or “ arrows’' as it ivs generally termed) in 
some of the \Vest India Islands, and 1 enclose you a note from Mr. John 
Thomson, of Cossipoor, on that point, who has also met with it in flower in 
Bengal. On returning from Kandy, I noticed the purple sugar-cane grow- 
ing alongside some of the Mauritius kind planted in- very small patches 
near native huts, and whilst 1 often saw the latter in flower, 1 eould not 
find one of the former in the same condition. 

There appears to be seed on the flower left with you, but whether it 
would germinate I think very doubtful, it is however worth the trial.” 

Extract of a letter from John Thomson, Esq., dated Cossiporc, 6th No- 
vember, 1853 : With regard to the flowering of the sugar-cane I am 

no botanist, and cannot say whether or not flowering is the proper term 
to apply to the phenomenon, but there is no doubt whatever that the 
sugar-cane sends up a long tapering feathery looking head. I have seen 
thousands of acres of it in the West Indies, and it is there called the arrow 
of the cane. 1 have also seen it in Bengal but not very often. 1 do not 
think, however, that what you believe to be the seed of the sugar-cane 
would germinate if it were put in the ground. At least 1 am not aware of 
sugar-cane ever having been produced from seed. In the West Indies, 
where they have not the same variation of season as in Bengal, the 
sugar-cane is allowed to stand much longer on the ground sometimes from 
13 to 16 months. If I remember rightly the season of arrowing is about 
November or December in the West Indies, or perhaps earlierf> a good deal 
depending upon what time the canes have been planted. 1 believe that it is 
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from the short time which the cane is allowed to stand on the ground that wo 
never see the arrow in Bengal ; but I have very little doubt tlyit if sugar- 
cane were allowed to stand through one cold season and on to the next, wo 
should see plenty of cane arrow here.” 

In connection with the above subject the Secretary read a passage from 
Porter’s Work on the sugar-cane, pp. 24 and 25 ; and drew attention to 
certain communications submitted to the Society, in 1844, (Journal, vol. 3, 
pp. 84-S6‘,) arising from an application by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Jamaica for seed, under the impression that the cane is propagated by seed 
in the East Indies, a.s well as by cuttings. Among other particulars pub- 
lished on that occasion it is stated by Colonel Jenkins, that the Otaheite cane 
flowers freely at Gowhatti in Assam : Some hundreds of canes in Dr. 

Scott’s plantation may be seen in flower at once, but I think only in plants 
three or four years old, i. e., canes which have been planted three or four 
years, and allowed to remain undisturbed as far as regards the roots or 
stools.” The Secretary added that he had transferred a portion of the 
Ceylon seed to Mr. McMurraj', for careful trial, as suggested by ]Mr. 
Haworth, in the Society’s Nursery Garden, where the rattoon crops of 
foreign varieties of cane, more especially the China sort, had frequently 
been found to arrow. 

7. From F. A. Glover, Esq., C. S., offering, — with reference to the Society’s 
wish fur good peach grafts, to increase the sorts in its garden, — to send a 
quantity from the trees in his ;garden at Mooteeharree, Champarun, the 
fnii. of which is equal to any ho has over tasted in India. 

That Mr. Glover’s kind offer be accepted, and that, as recom- 
mended by the Council, an application be also preferred to Dr. Jameson, 
Superinteiideiit H. C. Botanic Gardens N. W. P.,for grafts from the Saha- 
runpore Garden. 

8. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 19th '^ugust, enclosing copy of cor- 
respondence with Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and Co., of Paris, and Mr. 
Van Houtte, of Ghent, respecting the flower seeds lately supplied by 
them. 

9. From H. Cope, Esq., Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjab, applying for a few seeds of Victoria regia. Request compli- 
ed with. 

10. From S. Douglas, Esq., applying on behalf of the Rev. Mr. Scliurr, of 
Kishnagliur, for seeds of sorts, for the use of the Christian settlement at 
Kapasdauga. Agreed, that Agricultural seeds bo supplied gratiSy and Hor- 
ticultural seeds at cost price. 

11. From the Rev. J. Phillipps, offering his acknowledgments for the seeds 
lately supplied for the Christi.au settlement at Jellasore. 

12. From Saboo Kissory Chand Mittra, Deputy-Magistrate, Jehanabad, 
acknowledging receipt of ten copies of the Indian Agricultural Miscellany, 
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(part 2, of vol. 1} and giving a list of persons to whom they have been dis> 
tributed. 


(Saturday^ the lOth December^ 1853 J 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The gentlemen who were proposed at the last Meeting were elected Mem- 
bers, viz 

Captain J. Hall ; Lieut. Wm. Agnew ; Messrs. A J. Jackson, 0. S. ; J. 
Ceams and C. M. Wilsone. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join- 
ing the Society 

Edward Greenway, Esq., of Cawnpore, — proposed by Mr. Wm. Vincent, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

G. Berford, Esq., C. S., MozufFumuggur, near Meerut,— proposed by Mr. 
D. Mackinlay, seconded by Mr. W. McAdam Stewart. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, Manager of the “ Char Bagh,” Lucknow, — proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

Richard Blcchynden, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,— proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by the Secretary. 

George Allardice, Esq., Calcutta,— proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
seconded by Baboo Gobin Chunder Sen. 

Baboo Sham Chaund Mitter, Merchant,— proposed by Mr. C. A. Cantor, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations, 

The following donations were announced 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 
XV. Part. 1. Presented by the Society, 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 5 of 1853. Presented by 
the Society. 

3. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for 1852-63. Presented 
by the Chamber. 

4. A box of Rice, the produce of Bhawurkote. Presented by Sir James 
Colvile, on behalf of Major G, Ramsay^ the Resident at Nepal. 

The following is extract of Major Ramsay^s letter Mr. Courtenay in- 
forms mo that you will be glad to receive for presentation to the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society of Calcutta, some old rice which was lately found by one 
of General Jung Buhadoor’s brothers at Bhatgaon, a town about 10 miles 
East of Khatmandoo, the capital of a former dynasty of the Newars, abori- 
gines of the valley. I have therefore forwarded a packet ^f it to your 
address by to-day’s ddk banghy. 
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“ A very large box of this grain was discovered on breaking up the flooring 
of one of the Newar Palaces ; and by an inscription on the box, it appears 
that it was brought from Bhawurkote in Nepdl, a place then famed for its 
rice, when that town was conquered by the Rajah of Bhatgaon in the 
year 1743." 

The Secretary stated that a small portion of the above paddy had been 
transferred to the Society's garden : it was agreed to distribute tlie remain- 
dcr to such of the Members as may be desirous of giving it a trial. 

5. Samples of sugar-cane, of arrowroot tubers and powder, of the Red 
Yam of Chota Nagpore, Jerusalem Artichoke, and Tenasserim Yam, the 
produce of the Baraset School farm. Presented by Baboo Peary Churn 
Sircar, Secretary Local Committee Public Instruction. 

G. A small quantity of Sea Island Cotton Seed from the plantation of 
Mr. W. Seubrooke, Eddesto Island, Charlestown, South Carolina. Present- 
ed by Mr.J. L. Nash. 

Mr. Nash states that the above plantation yields the finest description of 
cotton ; a muster of it was submitted at the Great Exhibition, and gained 
a medal : it was declared by Manchester spinners to be the best ever im- 
ported into England. 

Read a report from the Council, intimating that in their opinion, tho 
project of establishing a garden on the Calcutta side of the river, proposed 
about two years ago, is not feasible on the plan then contemplated, in conse- 
queiico of the comparatively small amount contributed by the public, and 
the difficulty of finding a suitable site. 

Proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Cantor and resolved. — “ That, 
in the opinion of this Meeting, it is not feasible at the present time, to carry 
out the original scheme of the proposed new garden ; and that the money be 
returned to the subscribers.’^ 


Read a report from the Garden Committee, respecting tho Nursery garden. 
The Committee suggest certain improvements in the shape of an additional 
conservatory, pucka ghauts, &c. ; they state that the various useful cultures, 
such as sugar-canes, tapioca, arrowroot, guinea grass, sumach, &o., have 
been well attended to ; recommend that a portion of the garden on the 
western side be appropriated as an experimental coifeo plantation ; and that 
the rates hitherto charged for fruit grafts be reduced one half, from the 
commencement of next year. Confirmed. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was read. Mr. McMurray submits a 
fiworable tabular statement of the germination of the seeds of vegetables. 
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cotton, tobacco and xnaize^ received this season from the United States, 
shewing a general average per cent age of sixty-four. 

“ In continuation of my report of Mr. Carter’s English flower seeds, I 
have further to state that four more kinds have gcriiiinatcd, viz., Sollya 
heterophylla, Calceolarea of sorts, Phlox Prummondii and Jpomopsis ; 
leaving at present five sorts out of the seventy-one not germinated ; the 
two former kinds have come up very freely after lying dormant in the 
soil since the 20th August last, the date of their sowing. I may further 
add that many of the sorts of seeds of this batch which germinated during 
the rainy season, and then were damped off, are again coming iij) freely, 
from which circumstance I would suggest that the seeds generally com- 
plained of by the Members should have a further trial before the soil is 
thrown out of the gumlahs. Fifteen out of the thirty-five kinds of Capo of 
Good Hope tree and shrub seeds, received on the 2Gfch October, and sown on 
the 6th November, have germinated. Twenty-seven kinds of tlic eighty-one 
sorts of flower seeds received from Germany have germinated, and sixty- 
eight of the 263 kinds of flower seeds from France. Of the thirty varieties of 
Australian tree and shrub seeds received from Mr. W. H. Duval on the 12th 
and sown on the 1 dth November, twelve kinds have already germinated. The 
cabbage oil and blue dye plants of the Chinese, and four kinds of melon seed 
presented by Mr. Fortune, have germinated very freely. 1 may further state 
for the information of Members and others that the five kinds of sugar canes 
(Mauritius, Otaheite, Singapore, striped Bourbon and China) arc now ready 
for cutting, and maybe distributed at any time at the fixed scale of prices.” 

Mr. McMurray adds, in conclnsion, that another large plant of Victoria 
regia, opened its first flower on the 6th instant, and two more flowers arc in 
diflerent stages of development. 


Submitted a report from Mr. James Cowell, (a Member of the Coffee 
and Tobacco Committee) on the muster of coffee received from Mr. T. M. 
Kobinson, as the produce of the Mysore country, and laid before the last 
General Meeting. “1 infer”— observes Mr. Cowell, — “from the size and 
shape of the bean that it is produced on the hills, or on lands of considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea, and it appears to have been gathered 
some months ago. This sample has not been well cured, and therefore is 
somewhat deficient of the fragrance of the Arabian berry which it resembles, 
in other respects, and being a good marketable article I value it, by last 
accounts from London, at 48 to 50 shillings per cwt. in bond.” 

Letters were read : — 

From the Agent and Superintendent P. and 0. Company, intimating his 
compliance with the Society’s request for free freight for cases of plants 
from China, with certain restrictions. ^ 
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Resolved. --ThaX the best thanks of the Society be tendered to Captain 
Lovell for his liberal compliance with its request. 

hVora Biiboo Tcaiy Churn Sircar, Secretary Local Committed of public 
instruction, Baraset, respecting the various products noted under the head of 
contributions : — 

“ The arrowroot has been manufactured here with the assistance of a mal- 
lee Dr. Falconer had the goodness to send to me for a week. The tubers were 
weighed when dug out of the earth, and the powder when perfectly dry has 
been found to bo nearly six seers for every maund of the tubers. Cuttings of 
the sugar-canes were obtained from the Female School Committee’s Agri- 
cultural Institution, and set about the end of December last. Those manured 
with oil cake and lime have thrived best. The cotton and vegetable seeds 
obtained from you in October last, have been sown in this farm and distri- 
buted to sixteen indigenous cultivators, and about cight}^ pupils living in Ba- 
raset and at distances from 2 to 6 miles. Tobacco and cabbage plants as well 
as 300 cuttings of flower trees of different sorts, mostly indigenous, have like- 
wise been given to about the same number of persons. I'ubers of the arrowroot 
and others will also be distributed, but as the quantities I have will hardly 
bo sufficient for the purpose, 1 beg you will be pleased to order some of each 
sort to be delivered to mo if available. 

Much good has certainly resulted from the existence of the two Agricul- 
tural Schools here. Indigenous cultivators now evince a desire of growing 
in their farms foreign vegetable roots, &c., and of the pupils attending the 
Institutions, many vf respectable families have got about their houses small 
kitchen and flower-gardens, wherein they not only superintend and direct 
labourers, but also work with their own hands. Agricultural pursuits, so long 
held degrading to gentlemen, are being properly appreciated, and will, it is 
presumed, ere long be carried out on improved plans and methods.” 

Resolved. —That a further supply of arrowroot tubers be given ; and that 
a sample of arrowroot powder, manufactured last season at the (Society’s Gar- 
den, be forwarded to Baboo Peary Churn Sircar, as a guide, the specimen sent 
by him being indifferently prepared ; and that his attention be directed to the 
article on the manufacture of arrowroot, published in the Indian Agricultu- 
ral Miscellany in Bengali, Vol I., Part. 1. 

From Captain G. E. Hollings, Shahpore, Punjab, dated 26th November, 
notifying his intention, with reference to his former communication, of send- 
ing a quantity of the Muddar Gutta Percha to Dr. O'Shaughnessy. Captain 
Hollings adds, — “ The cotton grown here from American seed, acclimatised 
at Leia, is as fine as the produce of the original seed, notwithstanding the 
great heat and dryness during the hot weather and rains. The American 
vegetable seeds you sent me have proved as good as usual.” 

From the* Secretary, tendering his best acknowledgments for the very 
handsome manner in which his request for sick leave of absence has been 
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responded to ; offering his services to the Society^ while in England, in any 
way they may deem desirable ; and pointing out, more especially, certain 
objects to which, he thinks, his attention may be advantageously directed. 

Hesolved , — That the Secretary’s offer of his services be accepted with 
thanks. 

Before the Meeting separated it was Resolved : — 

1st- That the Garden Committee be requested to report to the next meet- 
ing respecting consignments of seeds for 1854. 

2nd. That the Floricultural Committee, and Fruit and Kitchen Garden 
Committee, be authorized to make the necessary arrangements, respecting 
tlie approaching flower and vegetable shows. 

Applications were submitted from Bhowany Churn Bose, and Joygopal 
Chatterjea, writers of the Society, for an increase of pay. 

Resolved , — That they be allowed to draw iis. 13 each from the com- 
mencement of next year. 
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Report from the Council to the Annual General Meeting^ 
January 14M, 1854. 

The ^ouncil, in accordance with established usage, submit a 
brief summary of the present position of the Society, and of its 
operations during the past year. 

The subject which they consider first to claim attention, is the 
state of the subscription list. It is satisfactory to record an acces- 
sion of sixty-nine names, since the submission of the last report. 
Of these 18 are Civilians, 5 Merchants, 22 Military Officers, 3 
Medical Officers, 8 Native Members of the comfhunity, 10 Indigo 
planters, one Clergyman, one of the legal profession, and one (Dr. R. 
Riddell) who has been elected a Corresponding Member. The losses 
from death and resignation have been considerable. There have 
been 1 G deaths and 38 resignations ; to these must be added one* 
name struck off for non-payment of subscription, 3 insolvents, and 
1C whose names have been removed from the list, in accordance 
with Section G of Chapter 3 of the Bye Laws, their absence froifi 
India having extended beyond four years, making in all seventy-four. 


I'lio distribution of tho Members, as they now stand, may be referred to 
tlic following classes : — 


Classificatiok. 

In 25 former years. 

! 

oo 

In 1847. 

OD 

c 

i 

d 

In 1850. 

In 1851. 

In 1852. 

1 

i 

! « 

1 « 

i a 

Gross Total. 

Total real number 
at close of 1853 
after deducting 
lapses. 


11 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

10 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

JL 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Corresponding Members 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 1 

1 

4 

4 


232 

13 

15| 

22 

8 

10 

22 

16 

18 

356 

151 

Merchants and 'I'radcrs, • • • • i 

201 

14 

12 

13l 

10 

14 

20 

12 

5 

301 

99 

Indigf> and otlicr Tropical Agri- 
culturists, 

100 

15 

s . 

1 

9 

19 

13 

10 

268 

89 


160 

10 

11 

11 

Hi 9 

.34 

18 

22 

286 

134 


80 

0 

2 

3 

5 

7 

4 

5 

3 

109 

32 


63 

2 

14 

5 

G 

9 

8 

8 

8 

123 

52 

t-'lergy 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2, 

1 

1 

1 

•20 

6 


40 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

3 

] 

61 

21 

Miscellaneous, 

9 


2 


2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

21 

17 


1002 

5R' 

62 60 

49 

67 

122 

78 

69 

1567 

618 


* The names of 3 Members have been actually published as defaulters in 
the proceedings of the last year ; two of theso are not however included in 
the above list, they having resigned previous to 1853 ; but have failed to pay 
up their arrears of subscriptions. 

2 e 
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Of the above-mentioned number (dlS) 39 are members who have 
compounded for their subscriptions, 54 are absent from India, and 
consequently non-paying; 10 are Honorary, 4 Corresponding, and 
3 Associate Members, in all 1 10, leaving 508 as the actu# number 
of paying Members on the books of the Society on the 1st of 
January, 1854, or 7 less than last year. 

The Members who have been lost to the Society by death arc 
Capt. C. S. llcynolds. Assist. -Commissioner of Assam ; Mr. W. N. 
Hedger, Solicitor; Mr. John Tynan, of the Salt Department; Baboo 
Woomeschundcr Ghosc ; The Rev. W. O. Ruspini ; Major W. M. 
Stewart, Sir W. R. Gilbert, and Major J, Ferris, all of the Bengal 
Army; Mr. D. Jardine, Merchant; the Ilon’ble James Thomason, 
Lt. Governor N, W. P. ; Mr. A. E. Brown, Indigo planter; Mr. 
John Hayton, Sugar Manufacturer ; Mr. W. D. Brown, Merchant, 
Arracan ; Mr. W. Greenway, Merchant ; Capt. T. Latter, Deputy 
Commissioner of Prome ; and the Rev. W. Carey (eldest son of the 
Rev. Dr. Carey, the Founder of the Society) an Associate Member. 

The Council have again to report favorably on the condition oi' 
the finances of the Society, and to submit the usual statements of 
receipts and disbursements, vested fund, arrears of subscription, 
and liabilities. As regards the first, it will be observed that the re- 
ceipts amount to Rs. 30,209-6-5, to which sum must be added the 
further amount of Rs. 1208-6-5, being balance at the close of 
1852, making a total of Co.’s Rs. 31,477-12-10. The disburse- 
ments during the year have been Co.’s Rs. 29,130-7-8, leaving a 
cash balance in the Bank of Bengal, in the hands of the Govern- 
ment Agent, and with the Secretary, of Co.’s Rs. 2,347-5-2, on the 
31st December, 1853. 

The Council do not deem it necessary to draw attention to any 
particular item of receipts or disbursements, they being of the usual 
character, and the statements themselves furnishing full details ; and 
these will be printed, according to custom, as an appendix to this 
report. 

In regard to the vested fund, it is necessary to mention that 
in consequence of the payment off of the 2nd and 3rfl, and a part 
of the 4th 5 per cent. Govt. Loans, a portion of the Society’s 
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Securities, to the extent of 7000 Rs. has been transferred to the 4 
j)er cent, loan; in consequence of whieh, the total aipount of 
Notes in the hands of the Govt. Agent, now stand in the sum 
of Co.’s Rs. 22,333-5-4 against Co.’s Rs. 22,308-10-8 last 
year. 

The arrears of subscription at the end of 1852, as stated in the 
last report, amounted to Rs. 0,693-3-9 ; of this the sum of Rs. 
3932-15 has been collected during 1853, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 2,700-4-9, of which Rs. 844-14-9 may be considered as irreco- 
verable, being composed of the arrears of defaulters, deceased and 
insolvent members, and of some who have altogether retired from 
India. The balance of these arrears, after the above deduction, is Rs. 
1,915-0-0 which, being added to the unpaid subscriptions of 1853, 
forms a total due to the Society of Rs. 6,330-12-0, as explained in 
lists 1 to 4 annexed. 

The liabilities of the Society are Rs. 4624, being balance of 
cost of seeds for the past season ; these will be fully liquidated by 
arrears due for subscription, for seeds, grafts, &c., disposed of by 
the Society, and the cash balance, which form a .total of Rs. 
9,880-11-11. 

The usual exhibitions of vegetables, fruits, and flowers have been 
held during the year ; the first and second, under tents, in the 
Auckland garden, the third in the Town Hall. The total amount 
awarded in the Horticultural department was Rs. 005 and Rs. 254 
in the Floricultural department. The first show on 28th January was 
excellent in respect to vegetables and fruits, and the competition was 
spirited; but the display of flowers was not equal to 'that of 1852, 
nor were there so many competitors. The same remark is applica- 
ble, as regards flowers, to the second show on the 8th March, 
though several well-grown plants were brought forward, and a few 
novelties exhibited. The assortment of vegetables was good, but the 
celery though improving in quality, is not yet up to the mark. At 
the third show, on the 5th April, asparagus and artichokes, which 
have not hitherto shared in the marked improvement exhibited in 
most of the other vegetables, were tolerably well represented, *aiid of 
fair quality. The Orchids were the chief attraction in the floricultural 
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line at this show^ and some good specimens of the bulbous and 
tuberous tribes were likewise submitted. 

The demand on the Nursery Garden for fruit grafts, ornamental 
and useful plants, has been fully equal to that of preceding years. 
It will be seen from the statement furnished by the Gardener, that 
ten thousand plants, useful and ornamental, have been distributed, 
exclusive of a quantity of sugar-cane, and 50 raaunds of roots of 
sorts, such as yams, sweet potatoes, arrowroot, &c., &c. The Society 
has now a large collection of fruit grafts in store, which it has been 
determined to dispose of from the commencement of 1854 at 
half the former rates. It is gratifying to note that the Victoria 
regia^ raised from seeds presented by Dr. Wallich in 1851, has been 
flowering freely : a full report on the subject from the Gardener will 
be found in the proceedings for September. The Vanilla plants ( aro^ 
matica and grandifiora) have fruited freely, but the produce has not 
attained maturity, having been nipped by cold during November and 
December. Large supplies of pea and maize seed have been raised and 
distributed to Members, as also seeds and plants of the American 
Sumach. With the view of improving the stock, the Society have 
indented on the Saharuiipore Botanic Garden for a supply of 
Peach grafts of the best sorts ; a collection is also on its way down 
from Mr. Glover of the Civil service, who has kindly contributed it 
from trees growing in his garden at Mootceharee, Champarun, 
which, he states, produce fruit equal to any he has ever tasted in 
India. The Society is again indebted to several Members for con- 
tributions, more especially to Sir Lawrence Peel, Messrs. Emerson, 
Manley, F. Pereira, Burton, Booth, G. Bartlett, and B. Warwick. 
It may be added that a portion of the garden, which is retained for 
peach cultivation, was under-drained in May last, and the system 
having been fairly tested during the rainy season, has been found 
to answer admirably. 

In connection with this subject it may be stated that the Go- 
vernment of India have authorized Mr. Fortune, who is at present 
in China, to obtain for the Society as large a supply as procurable 
of grafts of the best sorts of Chinese fruit trees, and a^^collectioii of 
such other plants, useful and ornamental, as are likely to succeed 
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in Bengal. The Society has been in correspondence vntVi blr. 
Fortune, on the subject, and the result of this reference, will, it is 
to be hoped, add considerably to the stock of good plants in tbc 
Garden. 

Allusion has been made in the last two reports to the project of 
establishing a Garden on the Calcutta side of the river. The 
Council regret to state that the plan has not been deemed feasible 
at the present time, in consequence of the comparatively small 
amount subscribed, not exceeding eleven thousand rupees, of which 
only two thousand three hundred rupees have been contributed by 
the })ublic, and the difficulty of finding a suitable site. 

The Vegetable seeds obtained during the past season from North 
America and the Cape appear to have given satisfaction ; but 
the Council regret to observe that the consignment of Flower 
seeds from England, from Mr. James Carter, has very generally failed. 
With the view of obviating, if possible, a recurrence of the dis- 
appointment experienced in 1853, it has been proposed to have fu- 
ture consignments later in the season, say in the latter end of October 
or early part of I^Jovcmber, so as to ensure seeds of the same year’s 
gathering. Small trial assortments of French and German flower 
seeds received from Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and Co. of Paris, and 
Mr. Van Iloutte of Ghent, through the kindness of Dr. Wallich, 
have also germinated very indifferently. 

It was stated in the annual summary for 1851, that the Govern- 
ment of India had oftered, at the suggestion of the Society, a prize 
of Rs, 5000 for the best machine for separating indigenous cotton 
wool from the seed. The Society appointed a Special Committee in 
June, 1852, to examine into the merits of the machines sent in to 
compete for this prize, but, in consequence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, their report was not submitted before the early part of 
1853. This report having been lately published in the Journal, 
it is deemed unnecessary to enter into details in this place : suffice 
it to say that the Committee being of opinion that, the results of 
the experiments with the two macliiiics sent from the United States 
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of America by Messrs Carver and Co. and Bates Hyde and Co., 
both of Massachusetts, were satisfactory, and that they found niucli 
difficulty in awarding to either a degree of merit over the other, the 
Government decided on dividing the reward equally between them, 
and the Society have awarded a gold medal to each. 

During the past year the Society has published three parts of 
the first volume of the Indian Agricultural Miscellany” in Bengali ; 
(to which a reference was made in a previous summary) containing 
papers on practical subjects regarding arrowroot, Guinea grass, to- 
bacco, tapioca, teak, and the cultivation of certain vegetables, viz., 
potato, asparagus, artichoke, &c. These have been distributed gra- 
tuitously, but it is proposed to make a small charge, equal to one 
half the cost price, for future numbers. 

iVmong other subjects that have engaged the consideration of the 
Society during the past twelve months, the Council would refer more 
especially, Firsty to communications from Dr. Riddell, Capt. Geo. 
Ilollings, and Major Meadows Taylor, regarding the extract obtained 
from the Miiddar plant (Calotropis Ilamiltomi) which, it has been 
surmised, may form a substitute for Gutta Pcrcha for some of the 
purposes to which that useful article is applied ; and the fibre procured 
from the same plant, which has been considered of such superior qua- 
lity by the Society’s Committee, that specimens of it, as also of the 
Muddar extract, have been forwarded to the Society of Arts for infor- 
mation and report, Secondly, to the “ Rheea” fibre, Bophnieria nivea, 
(which has been alluded to in previous reports) of which some exceed- 
ingly fine specimens, prepared under the superintendence of Major 
Ilannay at Deebroghur in Upper Assam, were brought to the notice 
of the Society by the Board of Revenue. A portion of this superior 
raw produce has been transferred to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Calcutta and Leeds, with the view of bringing it more generally to 
the notice of the mercantile community here and in Great Britain. 
Thirdly, to the more extended application of Munject (Rubia 
Munjista) to economical jmrposes; and to the green vegetable 
dye of China. Specimens of Garaiicinc prepared by Mr. Henley 
from the Munjcct, have been furnished to the local Chamber 
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of Commerce and the London Society of Arts; the other matter 
has been referred to the particular attention of Mr. Robert For- 
tune, with the request of the Society that he wiW endeavor to 
ascertain the ])lant from which the substance in question is ob- 
tained. The above, with other useful papers on caoutchouc. New 
Granada paddy, cotton, wool, tobacco, and various fibrous articles, 
have been published during the year in Parts 3 and 4 of VoL VIII. 
of the Journal. 
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Slakment of Receipts and Disbursements of the Agricultural and Jlorti 
cultural Society of India from January to 31 ^^ December^ 1853 . 

RECEIPTS. 

From Members, subscriptions collected during the year, •• •• Co.’s Rs. 17,913 8 0 

,, Government of India, for prizes awarded to Messrs. Rates 
Hyde, and Co., and Messrs. Carver, and Co., for Cotton- 


cleaning Machines, 5,000 0 0 

„ Government, annual donation, •• •• 1,045 0 0 

„ The Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousic, annual donation 

for the year 1853,* • •• * *• 500 0 0 

„ Government monthly allowance for 12 months, at 135-13-6 

per month,! • •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 1,630 2 0 

,, Sir Lawrence Peel, annual donation, 0 0 

8,575 2 0 

,, Accruings of interest on fixed assets, 910 12 s 

,, Proceeds of Sugar-cane delivered from the Nursery Garden, 

including cost of packing, •• •• •• •• •* 44 2 9 

,, Ditto, of Mango, &c., grafts, ditto from ditto,* • • • • • 307 3 0 

,, Ditto, of a proportion of surplus Cape and American vegeta- 
ble and English flower seeds, and fruit seeds, of 1852-53, • • 1,959 0 0 

,, Proceeds of German and French flower seeds, 348 0 0 

,, Ditto, of copies of the Transactions of the Society, •• •• 18 0 0 

„^itto, of copies of the Journal, 35 4 0 

,, uitto, of old seed boxes, &c., •• •• 16 9 0 

,, Members, amount of freight, &c., repaid on boxes of seeds 

forwarded to their addresses in 1852-53, 79 4 9 

,, Members, amount repaid for postages and packing charges 

for seeds, &c., •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 43 26 


„ Assignee Estate Alexander and Co., being the amount of 
sixth dividend at the rate of one anna and 3 pic per 100 
Co. Rs. ducon the claim of the Society of S.Rs. 24,783-14-8. 19 5 9 

2,869 15 9 


Total Receipts Co.’sRs. • • • • 30,269 C 5 

By Balance in the Dank of Bengal on 31st December, 1852, - • 871 13 7 

,, ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, •• •• 322 2 4 

,, ditto in the hands of Secretary on ditto, 14 66 

— — 1208 6 ,*» 

Grand Total, Cb.’s Rs 31,477 12 10 

DISBURSEMENTS. — 


Foreign Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

By Messrs C. M. Villet, for Cape garden seeds supplied in 1853, 2,045 0 0 

„ Mr. D. Landreth, towards meeting cost for American garden, 
cotton and maize seeds supplied in 1852, amounting to 

Drs. 1,995-58, •• 3,103 15 0 

„ Messrs Lawson and Sons, for Scotch vegetable seeds supplied 

in 185;2 (£88 16s lOd) 870 4 6 


Carried over, 


f* 6,019 3 G 
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Brought forward, ... ... 0,019 3 6 

,. Mr. James Carter, in full for English flower seeds supplied in 

1852, 1>651 9 0 

„ Ditto, ditto, in part payment of his bill for English flower 

seeds amounting to £ 251-18 supplied in 1853, •• •• 1,000 0 0 

,, Dr. Wallich, for a consignment of German and French flower 

seeds supplied in 1853, •• 5 10 

,, Braddon and Co., for a packet of Cape flower seeds, ... ... 5 0 0 

— 9,189 ? 4 

niBKAnY. 

„ Books purchased during the year for the Library, ... ... 634 5 1 

,, Binding books during the year, ... 74 2 0 

708 7 1 ■ 

PBINTINO. 

,, Sundry parties for printing receipts and schedules of prizes for 

floiMcr shows, circular letters, &c., &c., •• ... • ... *• 10.3 1 6 


JOURNAL. 

,, Bishop’s College Press, for printing Fart 3 of Volume VI II 433 2 0 


NURSERY GARDEN, 

,, Ordinary expcnces incurred on account of the Nursery Garden 

from 1st December, 1852, to 30th November, 1853 3,327 0 9 

,, Extra ditto, for repairs to Gardener’s Bungalow, purchase of 

fruit seedlings for grafting, for pots and new cart, &c., • • 831 1 9 

,, R. Fortune to meet expences for forwarding plants and seeds 

from China, •• 500 0 0 

4,658 2 6 

ESTADLISHMENT. 

,, Amount for Establishment from 1st December, 1852, to 30tli 

November, 185.3, ... 5,846 9 0 


rRCUNXARY REWARDS. 

,, Prizes to Malices for vegetables and fruits at the Exhibitions 

held on the 28tli January, 8th March, and 5th April, 1853, 665 0 0 

,, Prizes to Mallecs for flowers at the Exhibitions held m the 
28th January, 8th March, and 5th April, 1853, ... 254 0 0 


Indian Agricultural Miscellany. 

„ Rev. Krisnamohun Baneijea, and F. S. DcRozario and Co,, 
for printing Parts 1 and 2, Vol. 1. of the Indian Agricultural 

Miscellany, 117 0 0 

„ Rungololl Banoorjee and Mooktaram Surmano for translating 

and revising most of the papers, &c„ for ditto, 62 0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

„ Advertising in the Calcutta and Up-Country Newspapers 
notices of General Meetings, of Shows of vegetables and 

flowers, distribution of seeds, &c., &c. ... ... 

STATIONERY. 

„ Stationery for Office books, &c., and for the use of the office, ... 7 0 0 

,, Brown packing^ paper for packing seeds, ... 373 1 6 


919 0 0 


179 0 0 


373 7 S 


2 d 


184 1 6 
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Siateinent, 


FasiaHT. 

„ Freight on boxes of seeds, books, &c., sent and received from the 

Capo of Good Hope, America, &Ct •• •• 354 4 u 

MEfTCALFE HALL. 

,, Society's proportion of Assessment on Metcalfe Hall from Nov. 

1852 to October 1853 131 4 0 

,, Sundry parties for various articles of Furniture, 144 1 4 

MACHIKBRV ACCOUNT. 

, Messrs Jessop and Co. for cleaning and setting up Cotton 

Cleaning machines, 7 8 0 

, Mr. James Gilbert for assistance rendered to Special Commit- 
tee for trial of Cotton Cleaning Machines, 100 0 0 

. Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co. and Messrs. Carver and Co. for 

Government prize of 5,000 Rs. for Cotton Cleaning Machines, 4,962 10 6 

5,070 t 6 

POSTAGE AMD SUNDRY OTHER CHARGES. 

, Postage on letters, &c. sent and received, and on copies of the 

Journal and for petty expences, •• .. 58615 g 

, Extra packermen for subdividing seeds, .. 82 70 

' For expences incurred in putting up a fence round a portion of 

the Auckland Circus, for superintending the erection of tents 

for Flower and Vegetable Shows, • • 163 2 0 

, Presents to Constables for attending at Horticultural and 

Floricultural Exhibitions during the year, 40 0 0 

, Government Agents Commission, brokerage, &c., charges during 

the year, 14 2 12 

836 10 8 

Total Disbursements 29,130 7 8 

, Balance in the Bank of Bengal on Slst December, 1853, ... 2,196 1 4 

, Ditto in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, •» ... 118 13 1 

, Ditto in the hands of Secretary on ditto, • • 32 6 9 

2,347 5 2 


Grand Total, Co.’s Rs. 


81,477 12 10 
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mount of outstandings for seeds, grafts, copies ir 

of the Journal, &c., ... ... 1,202 10 3 Co,*s Rs. 4,624 

7,539 6 9 
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Burnett, Captain F. C., (Beii..T’ Vrtillery,; Sca'Kote, 

Burton, John St. Edmund, E^^., 

Byng, Hon’ble R., (G2nd Regt. ^ * ' Darjeeling, . . 

Byrne, Wale, Esq, ^ad Assistant Jud and Be^enueDe- 

partments of Government, Calcutta, .. .. 

Calcutta, the Right Rev. The Lord Bishop ol 
Cameron, Daniel, Esq. Indigo Planter, Rajmahab 
Cameron, J. T. D,, Esq. Head Master, La Martinere, Cal., 

Campbell, W. F., Esq. Tipperah, 

Campbell,* Archibald, Esq. M.D., Medical service. Super- 
intendent of Darjeeling, 

Campbell,! Geo., Esq. Civil service, 

Campbell, R. II. S., Esq. Civil service, Budaon, 

Campbell, A., Esq. Post Master, Sumbulpore, . . 

Cantor, C, A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 


Admitted. 

1853 

1838 

1841 

1853 

1850 

1852 

1851 
1848 
1853 . 

1850 

1836 

18.53 

1851 
1843 

1835 

1851 

1836 

1853 

1843 

1840 

1852 
1850 

1848 

1837 

1849 

1849 

1839 
18,50 
1852 

183S 

1850 

1852 

1853 

1838 

1838 

1849 

1849 

1851 
1851 



VI 


Admitted. 

Carew, R. R., Esq. Rosa Sugar-works, vi^i Shajchanpore, . . 1846 

Carpenter, t c3oloiiel T. D., . . . . - . . . 1840 

Carshore, Rev. J. J., D. D., Chaplain, Agra, .. .. 1846 

Carter, J. W., Esq. Merchant, Cdcutta, . . . . 1843 

Carter, T. E., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1852 

Cautlcy, Lieut.-Col. P. T., (Bengal Artillery) Roorkhee, vid 
Mozufferniiggur, .. .. .. .. .. 1833 

Cave, H. S., Esq. Indigo planter, Pumeah, .. .. 1852 

Cavenagh, Captain O., (32nd N. I.) Superintendent Mysore 

Princes, &c., Dum-Dum, .. .. .. .. 1848 

Cearns, J. Esq. Munglepore, . .. •. .. 1833 

Champncys, Capt. E. G., (33rd N. I.) Deputy Military 
Auditor General, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1848 

Chapman, Henry, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, . . . . 1850 

Cheap, George Charles, Esq. Civil service, Baulcah, . . 1837 

Cheape, Brigr.-Gcnl. Sir John, K.C.B., Commanding Bengal 

Division Burmah Field Force, . .. . . . 1841 

Cheek, George Nicholas, Esq. Medical service, Bancoorah, 1837 
Christie, Henry, Esq. Cawnpore, . . . . . . 1852 

Church,t James, Esq. Senior, Merchant, . . . . 1850 

Church, James, Esq. Junior, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Clapperton, J. B., Esq. Medical service, Barrackpore, . . 1840 

Clarke, Longueville, Esq. F.R.S., Barrister, Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 83!) 

Cockburn,t Wm., Esq., .. .. .. .. 1846 

Cocks, A. II. Esq, C. S., Mynpooree, .. .. 1853 

Colebrooke, Capt. T. E., (13th Regt. N. I.) Commg. Regt. 

of Ferozepore, Barrackpore, . . . . . . . . 1850 

Colebrooke, E. Esq. Calcutta, . . . • . . . . 1853 

Colvile,* Sir J. W., Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Colvin, B. J., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1842 

Colvin, John Russell, the Hon’ble, Lt.-Gov, N, W. P., Agra, 1837 
Congreve, Lieut. Col. G., C.B., (H.M. 29th Regt.) Dinaporc, 1848 
Cooper, Captain G. L., (Artillery) Agra, .. .. 1840 

Cooper, J. H., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1842 

Cope, Henry, Esq. Editor of the Lahore Chronicle, Lahore, 1847 
Corbett, Lieut, -Colonel Stuart, C.B., (25th N. I.) Allahabad, 1836 
Cossinauth Chowdry, Baboo, Cossipore, .. .. 1849 

Courjon, F., Esq. Indigo planter, Chandernagore, . . . . 1839 

Court, M. H., Esq. Civil service. Cawnpore, .. .. 1852 

Cowell, James, Esq. Merchant, f 'dcutta, .. .. 1838 

Cowie,*t Henry, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1837 

Cox, Lt.-Col. H. C. M., (58th Regt. N. I.) Jhelum, .. 1838 

Cox, J. H. W., Esq, Indigo planter, Surdah, .. 1845 

Crump, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Monghyr, .. . . 1852 

Cummiifg, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, < . • 1851 

Cunliffe,t Esq. Civil service, . . , . . . 1851 



vii 

Admitted. 


CunliflFc, David, Esq. Civil service, Gya, . . . . , . 1853 

Currie, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 1840 

Curtis, Capt. 1. C., (Ctli Irr. Cavalry) Sealkote, .. .. 1853 

Dalhousie, The Most Noble the Marquis of, Governor- 

General of India, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1848 

Dalryniplc, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Calcutta, .. 1846 

Dalton, Lieut. E. T., (9th N. I.) Asst. Commr. of Assam, 

Deebroghur, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1848 

Dalyell, Major T., Deputy Pay-Master, Cawnpore, . . , . 1851 

Dampier, William, Esq. Civil service, Patna, . . . , 1844 

Diiunt, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, .. .. 1851 

Davidson, II., Esq. Civil service, Loodiana, . . . . . . 1848 

D’Cruz, A., Esq. Junior, Secretariat, Govt, of India, . . 1852 

Dearman, George, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta,. . . . . . 1845 

Debendernauth Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 1850 

Delamain, Capt. W. H., (Artillery) Sealkote, .. .. 1853 

DcReiizy, A, C. C., Esq. Asst. -Surgeon, II. A., Rangoon,.. 1853 
DeVeriiine, Charles, Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, . . . . 1850 

Dick, R. K., Esq. Civil service, Bijnore, . . . . . . 1846 

Dickey, Major E. J., Stud Dept. Ilaupper, . . . . . . 1851 

Dickson, t James, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1852 

Digglcs,t Robert, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1851 

Dirom,t William Maxwell, Esq. Civil service, . . . . 1 837 

Dixon,* Lieut. -Colonel Charles G., (Artillery) Superintendent 

of Ajmere and Mairwarra, . . . . . . . . . . 1836 

Dodd, R., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1851 

Donough, T. A., Esq. Abkaree Supdt. Rungpore, . . . . 1851 

Dorin, Joseph Alexander, Hon’ble, Member Supreme Coun- 
cil, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1837 

Douglas, Stewart, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1851 

Dovetoii, H., Esq. Deputy-Magistrate, Biiaugulpore, .. 1848 

Drabble,t R« R«> Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1850 

Driver, J. H., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore,. . . . . . 1851 

Drummond, the Ilon’blc R., Civil service, Meerut, . . . . 1852 

Dubus, E. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Coolbareah, . . . . 1847 

Duff, Wm., Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore, . . . . 1847 

Dumergue, J. S., Esq. Civil service, Hissar, . . . . 1847 

Durand, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, , . . . . . 1852 

Durrschmidt, Chas., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1847 

EARLE,f Willis, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1830 

Edgeworth, Michael Pakenham,5Esq.'Civil service, Mooltan, 1836 
Eld, Major Percy, Commg. at Abazie, . . . . . , 1853 

Elias,* Owen John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1837 

Eliot, Lieutenant John, (Artillery) Agra, .• 1839 

Elliot, J. B., Esq. Civil service, Patna, . . . . . . 1851 



viii 

Admiiled. 

Elliot^ J. Scotty Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Elliott, W. Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . . . 1839 

Ellis, Dr. W. J., Pubna, . . 1851 

Elton, H. N«, Esq. Medical service, Mymunsing, . . . . 1849 

Emerson, Arbuthnot, Esq. Superintendent Peninsular and 

Oriental Company, Calcutta, 1848 

Emin, E. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 1849 

Eshanchunder Bose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1848 

Ewing, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Eyre, Capt. Vincent, (Artillery) Gwalior Contingent, Augur, 1851 

Faddy, Capt. S. B., (36th N. I.) Executive Officer, 6o- 
vindghur, Punjab, . . .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Falconer, H., Esq. M.D. and A.M., Medical service, Supdt. 

H. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta,. . . . . . . . 1839 

Faudon, N., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Fell, H. H., Esq. Zeemaneeah Factory, Ghazeeporc, . . 1850 

Fergusson,t William Fairlie, Esq. Merchant, . . . . 1837 

Finch, Justin, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, . . . . 1852 

Firminger,t Rev. T. A. C., Chaplain, .. .. .. 1851 

Fitzgerald, Lt.-Col. James, (42d Madras N. I.) Jubbulporc, 1852 
Foord, E. B., Esq. Madras Civil service, Vizianagram, . . 1853 

Forlong, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1850 

Fraser, Major Hugh, (Bengal Engineers) Burmah, . . . . 1850 

French, Henry G., Esq. Indigo planter, Meergunge, vid Ma- 
homedpore, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1839 

French, Gilson R., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, . . . . 1841 

French, G. E., Esq, Indigo planter, Meergunge, vid Maho- 
medpore, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 847 

Frith, R. W. G., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, . . . • 1843 

Frost, F., Esq. Commissariat Dept, at Meerut, . . . . 1853 

Fytche, Lieut. A., (70th Regiment N. I.) Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Arracan, Sandoway, . . . . . . . . 1849 

Garbett, Lt.-Col. H., (Commg. Artillery Divn.) Sealkote, 1 853 
Garrett, Robert Birch, Esq. Civil service, Benares, . . 1837 
Garstin, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Chupra, . . . . 1838 

Garstin, Lieut.-Colonel Edward, (Engineers,) Calcutta, . . 1834 

Gasper, G. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . * * . . 1846 

George, Adam, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1853 

Gerrard, Majr. J. Grant, Sub-Ass Commy.-Genl., Rangoon, 1838 
Gifford, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1846 

Gill, Capt. Robert, (44th Madras N. 1.) Jaulna, . . . . 1851 

Gilmore, M. S., Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, . . . . 1844 

Gilmore, W. F., Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1850 

Glover, F. A., Esq. Civil service, Champarun, . . « . . 1852 

Gobindchunder Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . « 1850 



lac 


Admitted, 

(Jobinclchundor Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, /. 1851 

Gobindchunder Dutt, Actuary Govt. Savings’ Bank, Calcutta, J852 
Gooroochurn Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1846 

Gopaul Lall Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Gordon, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Mirzaporc, .. 1846 

Gouldhawke, J., Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore, .. .. 1851 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1836 

Grant, Archibald, Esq., Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1835 

Grant, James, Esq. Civil service, Dinageporc, .. 1837 

Grant, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaiigulpore, .. 1848 

Grant, Gregor 11. , Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore, .. 1851 

Grant, Wrn., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1853 

Gray, J. J., Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, .. 1846 

Greathed, II. II., Esq. Civil service, Cawnpore, . .. 1852 

Grey, J. R., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1849 

Griffiths, S. P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1844 

Grote,* Arthur, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . .. 1837 

Gubbius, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Bijnorc, . . .. 1833 

Gubbins, E. B., Esq. Civil service, Benares, . . . , 1844 

Gubbins, M. R., Esq. Civil service, Agra, . . . . 1842 

Guise, (Captain Henry J., (28th Regt. N. I.) Umballa, . . 1844 

Guise, R. C., Esq. Medical service, Meerut, . . 1850 

Gulliver, Lieut. II. W., (Bengal Engineers) Ferozepore, . . 1851 

Gyanaudro Mohun Tagore, Baboo, Zemindar, Calcutta, . . 1853 

Hall, James M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. . , 1851 

Hall, Capt. J., Joudpore Legion, Erinpoorah, . . . . 1 853 

Hamilton, Sir R. N. C., Civil service. Resident at Indore, 1836 
Hamilton, H. C., Esq. Civil service, Tumlook, .. .. 1851 

Hammill,t William, Esq., .. .. .. 1844 

Hampton, Brigadier George, (Nizam’s Amy) Hydrabad, .. 1852 

Handscomb, Lt.-Col. Isaac, (40th Light Infantry) Burmah, 1846 
Hankin, Lieut. G. C., (Adjt. 6th Irr. Cavalry) Sealkotc, . . 18.51 

Ilaiinay, Major Simon Fraser, (40th Regiment N. I.) Com- 
manding Assam Light Infantry, Jeypore, . .. .. 1837 

Hannyiigton, Major John C., (24th Regiment N. I.) Deputy 
Commissioner, Chot a Nagpore, .. . .. 1837 

Harrison, R. P., Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, . . . . 1842 

Harwood, W. L., Esq. Clerk to the Police Magistrates, Cal- 
cutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Hathorn,t H. V., Esq. Civil service, . , . . . . 1844 

IIawkins,*t John Abraham Francis, Esq., . . . . . 1837 

Haworth, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1851 

Hay, Lord Wm . C . S ., Simla, 1853 

Hayes, Captain Fletcher, Political Asst. Resident, Lucknow, 1852 
Hearsey, Rrigr. J. B., Commanding at Wuzeerabad, . 1851 

Heatly, S. G. T., Esq. Calcutta, . . . . . . , . 1841 



X 


Admilied, 

Hedger, J. F., Esq. Khalbolia, Kishnaghur, . . . . 1853 

Henley, f T. F., Esq., . . . . . . . . . 1843 

Hermanson, J. P., Esq. Indigo planter, llungpore, . . . 1847 

Herriot, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1852 

Hewett, K. II., Esq. Chupra, . . . . . . 1844 

Hewett, G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Cutwah, . . . . 1848 

Higgs, Rev. E., Deebroghur, Upper Assam, . . . . 1853 

Higgins, Lieut. G. E., (3rd Regt. N. I.) Jhelum, . . . . 1851 

Higgins, Geo., Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Higginson, J. B., Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore, .. .. 1837 

Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1842 

Hill, J. M., Esq. Indigo planter, Barrali factory, Tirhoot, , 1850 

Hill, Joseph, Esq. ditto, ditto, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Hill, Geo., Esq. Acct.-GeneraFs Office, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Hills,* James, Esq. Senior, Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, .. 1837 

Hodgson, Brian Ilaughton, Esq. Darjeeling, .. .. 1839 

Hodgson, f R. F., Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . 1847 

Hogge, Major Charles, (Artillery) Meerut, .. .. .. 1840 

Hollings, Charles, Esq. Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Gy a, . . 1841 

Hollings, Capt. G. E., (38th N. I.) Deputy Commissioner, 

Shahpore, Punjab, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1813 

Ilolroyd, Lieut. Chas., Asst. Commr., Assam, Gowhatti, .. 1849 

Horee Mohun Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Houghton, Major R., (r)3rd Regt. N. I.) Sealkote, . . . 1847 

Hunt, James, Esq., Railway Contractor, Seramporc, . . 1851 

Hutchinson, Lieut. A. R. E., Bheel Agent, Bhopawar, . . 1852 

Huthwaitc, Lt -Col. Edward, C. B., (Horse Arty.) Meerut, 1841 

Ince, R., Esq. Salt Agent, Chittagong, . . . . . . 1848 

Inglis, Henry, Esq. Sylhet, . . . . . . . . . . 1835 

Inglis, J., Esq. Depy. Commissioner, Punjab, Sealkote, . . 1851 

Jackson, C. C., Esq. Civil service, Meerut, . . . . 1843 

Jackson, L. S., Esq. Civil service, Monghyr, .. .. 1852 

Jackson, A. J., Esq. Civil service, Koolna, Jessore, . . . 1853 

James, f Capt. H. C., (32nd Regt. N. I.,) . . . . . . 1842 

James, Capt. Hugh R., Depy. Commr ., Punjab, Pcshawur, 1846 
Jameson, W., Esq. Supt. H. C. Bot. Garden, Saharunpore, . . 1853 

Jenkins, Lieut. H. G., (10th Light Cavalry) Pcshawur, . . 1852 

Jennings, C. R., Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah, .. 1848 

Jerdon, T. C., Esq. Surgeon, Madras Cavalry, Mhow, .. 1853 

Johnson, P., Esq. Merchant, Caicutta, .. .. 1846 

Johnson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1849 

Johnston, Brigadier J., Commanding Hingolce Division, . . 1850 

Johnstone, t John, Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1849 

Johnstone, Lieut. H. C., (Bengal Engineers) Sealkote, « .. 1852 

Joykissen Mookerjee, Baboo, Zemindar, Hooghly, .. .. 1852 





Admitted. 


Judge, Spencer, Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, ' . . 1843 

Juggodlmr Nunden Mookerjee, Pleader, Sudr. Court, Calcutta, 1853 
Jye Mungul Sing, Rajah, Ghadour, Monghyr, . . . . 1852 

Kelly, J. P., Esq. Medical service, Balasore, .. . 1848 

Kclsall, T. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1837 

Kenny, T., Esq. Indigo planter, Salgamedca, Commercolly, 1852 
Kerry, W. II., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, .. .. 1851 

Kettlcwcll, W. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, •• 1837 

Kettrernohun Mookerjea, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Nattore, 1850 
Killwick, F. A., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, .. .. 1850 

King, Robert, Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Patna, .. 1850 

Kinleside, Major R. R., (Artillery) Jnllundur, .. .. 1847 

Kissenkishore Ghose, Baboo, Pleader Sudr. Court, Calcutta, 1853 
Kistogopal Ghose, Zemindar, Moorshedabad, . . . . 1853 

Kistomohun Chowdry, Baboo, Zemindar, Guttaul, .. .. 1851 

Knowles, t II., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1852 

Knyvett, Major W. J. B., (38th Lt. Infantry) Sylhet, . . 1851 

Lai DL AY, t J. W., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .• .. 1839 

Lall Bcharee Dull, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . • 1847 

Lamb, t George, Esq. Medical service, .. .. .. 1829 

Lamb, Capt. Wm., (51st Regt. N. I.) Lucknow, . . .. 1847 

Landale, Walter, Esq. Indigo planter, Lutteepore factory, 

Bliaugulpore, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Landale, R. B., Esq. Indigo planter, Shahabad, . . .. 1853 

Lane, Lt.-Col. J. T., C.B., (Commg. Artillery) Benares, . . 1851 

Lang, t A., Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. .. 1841 

Larkins, T. P., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, . . . . 1853 

Larmour, R. T., Esq. Indigo planter, Mulnauth, via Boh- 

gong, .. -. .. .. .. .. .. 1848 

Larruleta,* A., Esq. Indigo planter, Jey gunge, , . . . 1837 

Lautour,t E. F., Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . . . 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Arrah, . . . . 1851 

Lawrence, Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. M., K.C.B., Agent G, A., 

Rajpootana, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1840 

Leach,*t Thomas, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1835 

Lean, James, Esq. Civil service, Moradabad,' .. 1852 

Lee, II. J., Esq. Accountant Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, . . 1851 

Lewis, Capt. H. Dy. Commy. of Ordnance, Ferozepore, .. 1853 

Lind, F. M., Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, . . . . 1851 

Lindstedt, E., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1852 

Lipp, Rev. W., Missionary, Kishnaghur, .. .. 1852 

Little, Major Archibald, (9th Lancers,) Umballa, . . . . 1853 

Lloyd, Brigr. G. W. A., C.B. (28th N. 1.) Comg. at Agra, 1838 

Loch, J. Esq. Civil service, Bijnoor, . . . . . * 1852 

Loch, George, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, . . . . 1852 



Xll 


Admitted. 

Loch, T. C., Esq. Civil service, Calcatta, .. .. .. 1843 

Login,* J. S., Esq. Medical service, Fiitteyghur, .. .. 1850 

Longmore, W. J., Esq. Civil service, Baucoorali, .. . . 1851 

Lowthjf Frederick, Esq., .. .. .. .. .. 1839 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil service, Allahabjid, .. .. 1836 

Loyd, Capt. W. K., (Commg. Artillery) Aurungabad, . . 1850 

Lugard, Lt.-Col. E., C.B. (x\sst. Adt. Genl.) II. M. Forces, 1853 
Lumsden, Lt. P. S., Offg. Dy. Asst. Qr. Mr. Genl., Peshawur, 1851 
Lusliington, T. D., Esq. Madras Civil service, Masulipatam, 1853 
Lushington.f Edward, Esq. Civil service, * . . . . . . 1848 

Lyall,f John, Esq. Merchant,' .. .. .. .. 1849 

Mcarthur, Peter, Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, . . . . 1836 

McCullum, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1845 

McDonald, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1852 

McDonell, E., Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Chumparun, 

Tirhoot, .. .. .. . 1842 

McLeod, Donald Frield, Esq. Civil service. Commissioner 

Trans-Sutledgc States, . . . . . . 1 836 

McLeod, C., Esq. Register, Political Dept., Calcutta, .. 1848 

Macdonald, A. G., Esq. Civil service, Malda, . . . . 1852 

Mackenzie, James J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1842 

Mackenzie, H., Esq. Indigo planter, Jingergatchie, Jessore, 1850 
Mackenzie, Lt.-Ool. J., (8th Lt. Cavalry) Commg. 6th Irr. 

Cavalry, Scalkote, . . . . . . ..1851 

Mackenzie, Brigr. Colin, (Madras Army) Commg. Ellichporc 

Division, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

Mackiulay, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . 1851 

Mackintosh, George G., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, . . . 1838 

Mackintosh, Eneas, Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, . . . . 1849 

Mackintosh, A. B., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, . . 1837 
Macleod, B. W., Esq. D.B., Medical service, Urnballa, .. 1849 
Macnair, George, Esq. Indigo planter, Babookally factory, 

Jessore, . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

Macpherson,*f George G., Esq., .. .. .. .. 1836 

Mactier,f T. B., Esq. Civil service,, , . . . , 1846 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabchund, Bahadoor, Rajah of Burdwan, 1836 
Maharajah Shreeschunder Roy, Bahadoor, Nuddea, , . 1851 

Maitland, J.,Esq. M.D., (18th Nizam’s Infantry) Lingsaugoor, 1851 
Malchus, G., Esq. Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1852 

Malet, O. W., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, . . . . . . 1846 

Mangles, J. A., Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, .. .. 1853 

Manickjee,* Bustomjee, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. 1837 

Mansell, Charles Grenville, Esq. C. S., Resident at Nagpore, 1837 
Marks, C. H., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. *. 1848 

Marquis, J., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, . . . . . . 1839 



Xlll 


Admitted. 


Marriott, Major E., Pension Pay Mast8r, Lucknow, ii. 1852 
Marshman,f J. C., Esq., .. .. .. .. 1829 

Martin, Major T., Offg. Prcsy, Pay Master, Calcutta, . . 1852 

Mason, Lieut. G. II., Monck, Political Agent, Kcrowly, , . 1851 
Mason,t Lt. C. Crauford, (48th M. N. L) Nursapatain, 1853 
Masters,* J. W., Esq. Asst. Commissioner of Assam, Golah 

Ghat, .. 1835 

Mathic,* Lt.-Col. James, (1st European Bengal Fusiliers,) 

Rangoon, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Maxwell, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Futteyghur, . . . . 1852 

Mayne,t Major H. O., (Nizam’s Army,) .. .. .. 1851' 

Meik, J. P., Esq. Architect, Calcutta, .. 1852 

Mercer,* G. G., Esq. Indigo planter. Eta, . . . . 1846 

Mills,* Andrew John Moffat, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1836 

Molloy, R., Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1842 

Monckton, H., Esq. Civil service, Jhung, Punjab, .. .. 1847 

Monckton, E. H. C., Esq. Civil service, Ilumccrporc, .. 1851 

Money, *t William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, . . 1836 

Money, David Inglis, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, .. 1839 

Montgomery, R , Esq. C. S. Commr. for the Punjab, .. 1853 

Morgan, R. 13 , Esq. Civil service, Delhi, . . . . . . 1852 

Mornay, H., Esq. Secretary Assam Company, Calcutta, 1843 
Mornay, Stephen, Esq, Assam, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Morrell, R., Esq. Zemindar, Bakergiinge, . . . . . . 1853 

Morrieson, Ca[)t. D. Political Agent, Bhurtporc, .. 1853 

Morton, C. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Rajmahal, . , .. 1848 

]Morton,t T. C., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, . . . . 1840 

Morton, Lieutenant William Elliot, (Bengal Engineers) Supdt. 

of Canals, East of the Jumna, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Muir, W., Esq Civil service, Agra, . . . . . . 1850 

Muspratt, J. R., Esq. Civil service, Chitt *gong, .. 1847 

Muttcelal Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . .. 1835 


Naesmyth, j.. Esq. Civil Ser., Hoosheearpore, Jullundur, 1852 
Nicholctts, Capt. W. H., Comg. Oude Local Infy., Sectapore, 1851 
Nicol, F. A. M., Esq. Sugar Manufacturer, Chowkeedangah, 


Mungulpore, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

Nobokoomar Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Nurrender Kissen, Bahadoor, Rajah, Deputy Magistrate, 

Midnapore, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

O’Brien, Captain Wm., (8th Regiment Nizam’s Infantry) 

Aurungabad, .. .. ' .. .. .. 1846 

Ommaney,t M. C., Esq. Civil service, .. .. 1840 

Ouseley, Major R., Benares, . . . . . . , . 1 845 

Owen, Capt. W. G., (11th Madras N. I.) Secunderabad, 1846 
Owen, J. C., Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta, .. . . . . 1847 





Admittedt 

Palm K 11 , Brigr. Genl. ThomiliSj (72nd N. 1.) Cawnpore, .. 1843 
Palmer, R. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1844 

Palmer, t John Carrington, Esq. Merchant, 1842 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Palmer, Charles, Esq. Medical service, Jessore, .. 1848 

Parsons, Lieut.-Colonel James, C.B., (66th Regiment N. L) 
Commandant Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior, .. .. 1838 

Payter,* J. W., Esq. Zemindar, Bogorah, . . . . 1836 

Peacock, the Honorable Barnes, Legislative Member of the 

Supreme Council, Calcutta, .. .. . 18,'>2 

-Pears, Major T. T., C.B., Madras Engineers, . . . . 1853 

Pearychaiid Mittra, Baboo, Librarian, Public Library, Cal- 
cutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme 

Court, Calcutta, (President,) .. .. .. 1842 

Penny, Brigr. N., C.B., Commg. at Julliitider, .. . . 1852 

Pereira, Francisco, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Pertap Chunder* Sing, Rajah, Zemindar, Pakpara, (Vice- 
President,) . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Peterson, A. T. T., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Phayre, Captain A. P., Commissioner of Pegu, . . . . 1841 

Philippe, Clement, Esq. Indigo planter, Balacole, Pubna, . . 1851 

Poe, W. H., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1850 

Porteous, Dr. Geo., Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Pottit Parbun Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

Prannauth Bhose, Baboo, Head Accountant, Bank of Bengal, 1847 
Preonauth Sett, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1852 

Price, J. O., Esq., .. .. .. .. .. .. 1843 

Priusep, Charles Robert, Esq. L.L.D., Advocate-General 
Supreme Court, Calcutta, . . . . . . . . 1831 

Prinsep, J. II., Esq. Civil service, Buttala, Punjab, .. 1851 

Prosono Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, . . , . . . 1 833 

Prosononau til Roy, Baboo, Zemindar, Digaputi, Natore, .. 1851 


Bajendralall Mittra, Baboo, Librarian Asiatic Society, 


Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

Raikes, Charles, Esq. Civil service, or Secry. Local Com- 
mittee, Mynpoorec, .. .. .. .. .. 1850 

Rajendur Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1848 

Raj kissen Mookerjee,* Baboo, Landholder, Hooghly, .. 1836 

Ramanauth Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1842 

Ramapersaud Roy, Baboo, Calcutta,. . . . . . . . 1848 

Ramchand Sing, Rajah, Berhampore, . . 1 843 

Ramgopal Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta, (Vice-President,) . . 1 840 

Rammonee Mohun Chowdry, Zemindar, Rungpore, . . 1853 

Rattray,'f Lieut. Thomas, (64th Regt. N. I.,) .. 1848 

Ravenshaw, T. E., Esq. C. S., Secy. Public Gard. Monghyr, 1853 



XV 


Admitted, 


Rayson, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Cossiporc facty., Patoolee, 1838 
Reddie, R. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1846 

Reeve, J J. W., Esq., 1851 

Reid, Capt. David, (Executive Officer,) Deebroghur, . . 1851 

Richards,*t J-s Esq. Merchant, . . . . . . . . 1834 

Ricketts, H., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Righy, Capt. Henry, (Engineers) Midnapore, .. .. 1852 

Rind, Capt. W. J., (Invalid establishment,) Mussooree, .. 1853 

Ripley, liieut. F. AV., (22nd Rcgt. N. I.) Asst. Commis- 
sioner of Arracari, Akyab, . .. .. .. 1849 

Ritchie, W., Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, .. . . 1851 

Robinson, Francis Horseley, Esq., .. .. .. 1837 

Robin son, f G. B., Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1845 

Robinson, T. M., Esq. Secy. Chamb. of Commerce, Calcutta, 1848 
Robinson, Lieut. D. G., (Bengal Engineers,) Lahore, .. 1853 

Rogers, Captain T. E., I. N., Superintendent of Marine, 

Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . .1 843 

Rose, \Vm. Grant, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, (Vice-President,) 1837 
Rose, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Jessore, .. .. 1847 

Ross, Capt. D., Commissioner, Leia Division, Punjab, . . 1851 

Ross, Mr. Robert, Calcutta, ,. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Ross, J, G., Esq. Deputy-Magistrate, Rohtuk, . . . . 1852 

Row, John, Esq. Medical service, Meerut, . . . . . . 1849 

Ruffeeoodeen, Prince Mahomed, Russapuglah, near Tallce- 

gunge, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1851 

Russell,t C. D., Esq. Civil service, . . . . , . . 1839 

Russell, A. E., Esq. Civil service, Purncah, . . . . . . 1847 

Russickissen Mullick, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Burdwan, .. 1847 

Sage, Lieut. -Colonel W. (48th Regt. N. I.) Suptdg. Engineer, 

N. E. Provinces, Allahabad, .. .. .. .. 1845 

Sage, R. P. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. .. 1853 

Sagore Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Samuells,* Edward A., Esv|, Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1836 

Sandeman, Hugh, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, . . . . 1850 

Sandes, M. F., Esq. Barrister, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Sapte, Brand, Esq. Civil service, Punjab, .. .. .. 1851 

Sarkies, P. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1838 

Savi, John Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Sindooree, Jessore, 1836 
Savi, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, . . . . 1851 

Sconce, Archibald, Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. .. 1839 

Scott, Keith Macalister, Esq. Medical service, Sylhet, . . 1838 

Scott,f Hercules, Esq. Civil service, . .. .. .. 1848 

Scott, Dr. D., Medical service, Ilansi, .. . , .. 1852 

Seymour, S. F., Esq. Admr. General’s Office, Calcutta, . . 1853 
Sharpe, thg Reverend James, Chaplain, Iloshiarpore, .% 1843 

Shawe, M., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, . . . . . . 1842 
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Admitted. 


Shib Chunder Deb, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Calcutta, .. 1847 

Sliib Chunder Mullick, Baboo, Banian, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Shib Kisscii Banerjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . . . 1850 

Shillingford, Jos., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, . . . . 1853 

Sims, W. P., Esq. Supdt. Lunatic Asylum, Calcuttsi, . . 1851 

Sinclair, Lieut. J. J. I)e. C., Artillery, Aurungabad, . . 1851 

Skinner, Capt. James, Belaspore, via Sccundrabad, N. W. P. 1851 
Skinner,f C. Bruce, Esq. Barrister at Law, . . . . . . 1851 

Skipwith, F., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, . . . . . . 1842 

Sleenian, Lieut .-Colonel William Henry, (1st Regiment N . I .) 

Resident at Lucknow, .. .. . .n .. .. 1836 

Small,f James, Esq., . . .. .. .. .. .. 1843 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. Proprietor of the Ilurkaru Newspaper, 
Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 835 

Smith, George Henry, Esq. Civil service, Delhi, .. . . 1835 

Smith, Edward, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1841 

Smith, Major L. II., (6th Rcgt. Light Cavalry) Meerut, .. 1849 

Smith, Gow M., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, . . . . 1850 

Smith, Capt. E. Fleetwood, (23rd Regt. N. 1.) Dacca, . . 1852 

Smyth, Capt. J. H., (Artillery) Jullundur, . . . . . . 1851 

Sparkes, Capt. T. P., Assistant Commissioner, Arracan, . . 1852 

Spottiswoode, Major II., (Commanding 21st N. I.) Sealkote, 1852 

Sreekissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1835 

Stalkartt, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . 1845 

Staples, t Capt. N. A., (Artillery,) .'. . . . . . . 1847 

Staunton, M. S., Esq. Assistant, Military Auditor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, . . . . . . . , . . . . 1836 

Steer, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Backergunge, . . . . 1 853 

Steers, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Stevcnson,*f William, Esq. Junior, M.D., .. .. .. 1834 

Stewart, Wm. McAdara, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Stiven, W. S., Esq. M.D., Medical service, Moradabad, . . 1852 

Stopford,'f Robert, Esq. Merchant. .. .. .. 1848 

Stowell, C. S., Esq. Merchant, Agra, .. .. .. 1839 

Strong, F. P., Esq.* Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. 1827 

Strover, Crawford, Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. 1853 

Stuart, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1847 

Sumbonauth Pundit, Baboo, Pleader Sudder Court, Calcutta, 1853 
Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military Board Office, 
Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 838 

Sutherland, Charles J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Sutt Churn Ghosal, Rajah, Calculi a, . . . . . . 1 838 

Swatman, Lt.-Col. Wm. (15th Regt. N, I.) Peshawur, . . 1845 

Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Bombay, . . . . 1845 

Taylor, Capt. P. M., (Nizam’s service) Lingsauggoor, . 1849 

Taylor, Lieut. F. S., (Bengal Engineers,) Meerut, . . . 1853 



xmi 

Admiltiid. 

Taylor, W., Esq. Civil service, Arrah, . * . . , . 1853 

Taylor, Lieut. Alexander, (Bengal Engineers,) Punjab, ' . . 1853 

Teil, John, Esq. Kidderpore, . . . . ... . , J846 

Terraneau, W. H., Esq. Salt Dept., Calcutta, . . . . 1853 

Terry, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, . . . , 1846 

Thelwall, Capt. J. B., (H. M. 24th llegt.) Sealkote, . . 1851 

Thiault, G., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Thomas, R. M., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1849 

Thomas, J. P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1852 

Thomson,f R. Scott, Esq. Surgeon, . . . . . . 1 838 

Thomson, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Thornton,f John, Esq. Civil service, . . . . . . 1842 

Thurburn,f R. V., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1844 

Tombs, Capt. Fred., (18th N. I.) Pension Pay Master, 
Dinapore, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 853 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy-Collector, Bolundshuhur, 1843 

Tranter, Geo., Esq. Medical service, Meheedporc, . . . . 1840 

Trevor, Edward Tayler, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1 840 

Tripp, II. D., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, . . . . . . 1852 

Troup, Capt. R,, (63rd N. I.) Commandant 2nd Oude 
Local Infantry, Sultanpore, .. .. .. 1849 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Estp Civil service, Benares, . . . . 1837 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. or Secy, for the time being Local 
Committee, Allahabad, .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Turnbull, Lieut. A. D., (Bengal Engineers) Roorkee, .. 1851 

Turnbull, G. D., Esq. Civil service, Boluiidshuhur, .. 1853 

Turncr,*fThos. Jacob, Esq. Civil service, .. .. ,, 1836 

Turner, t Alfred, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1847- 

Twcrnlowjf Brigadier George, (Nizam’s Army,) .. .. 1841 

Vardicn, a. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . . . . . 1851 

Vetch, Major 11., (54th Rcgt. N. I.) De , y. Commissioner 
of Assam, Gowhatti, .. .. .. .. 1842 

Vincent, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Cawnpore, . . . . 1846 

Vizianagrain, Meerza Rajah Vizeram Guzputty Rauze Baha- 
door. Rajah of, ' .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Vos,J J. M., Esq. Architect, . . . . . . , . 1847 

Wallace, A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 1843 

Walters, *t Henry, Esq., .. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Ward, J. J. Esq. Civil service. East Burdwan, . . . . 1852 

Warwick, B., Esq. Calcutta, . . . . . . . . . . 1849 

Warwick,f Chas., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Watson,* Robert, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1837 

Watson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 1852 

Wauchope,i*S., Esq. Civil service, • 1848 

Weld, Lt. Geo., Fort Adjutant, Chunar, 1851 
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Admitted. 


West» C. H., Esq. Merchant, Lahore^ 

Western, Major J. R., (Engineers) Jullundiir, 

Western, J., Esq. (Horse Artillery) Bangalore, 

Whampoa, Mr., Merchant, Singapore, 

Wheeler, Lieutenant G. R. (1st Regt. N. I.) Peshawur, . . 
Whitelock, T.W., Esq. Surgeon, Nizam’s Army, llingolee, 
Wienholt, W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Wight, Robert, Esq. M. I)., Madras Medical service, 
Wilby, G. R., Esq. Editor of the Delhi GazettCy Delhi, 
Williams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Bareilly, . . . . 

Williamson, Lieut. James, (49th Regt. N. I.) 5th Regt. 

Punjab N. I., Dhera Ghazee Khan, 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Wilson, A. G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Gyah, 

Wilson, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Opium Agent, Ghazeepore, . 
Wilson, H. R., Esq. Deputy Collector, Budaon, 

Wilsone, C. M. Esq. Munglepore, . . 

Wingrove, E., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Withecombe, J. R., Esq. Civil Asst. -Surgeon, Darjeeling, . . 
Withers, H. II., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . . 

Wood, Dr. Andrew, Medical service, Sealkote, 

Wray, G. O., Esq. Calcutta, . . 

Wyatt, G. N., Esq, Indigo planter, Champaruii, . . 

Wyld, Capt. W., (4th Lancers) Sealkote, . . 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . 


1850 

1842 

1849 

1850 
1853 
1852 

1848 
1836 

1851 
1840 

1849 
1827 

1847 

1848 

1852 

1853 
1846 

1851 

1852 
1852 
1852 
1848 
1851 
1844 


Young, G. L., Esq. Indigo planter, Miduaporc, .. .. 1845 

Young, Robert, Esq, Bcrhamporc, , . . . . . . . 1 850 

Young, R. H., Esq, Indigo planter, Surdah, . . . . 1851 



CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


BELONGING TO THE 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

JANUARY. 1854. 




Abercrombie, (John) Gardener’s Dictionary, . . 1 Vol. 

( ) Practical Gardener, , . . . 1 „ 

Addresses to the Agricultural Society of South Caro- 
lina, 1 „ 

Annals of Horticulture, from 1846 to 1849, . . 4 „ 

of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 

York, Vols. 1 and 2, 2 „ 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XL. . 1 „ 

Archer, (T. C.) Popular Economic Botany, . . . . 1 „ 

Audot, ( ) Le Bon Jardinicr, for 1845, . . 1 » 

Bell, (John) Practical Treatise on ih. culture of 
Sugar-cane in Bengal and distillation of Bum, . . 1 » 

Blackette’s and Zoega’s Manual of the art of making 

and refining Sugar from Beet, 1 „ 

Blanco, (Manuel) Flora de Pilipinas, , . . . 1 „ 

Bonaparte, (Chas. Lucien) American Ornithology 

Vols. 1 to 4, 4 „ 

Bridgman, (T.) Gardener’s Assistant, 1 „ 

Buist, (Robert) American Flower Garden Directory, 1 „ 

Caird, English Agriculture, in 1850 and 1851, . . !• «, 

Calcutta Journal of Natural History, Vols. 1 to 8, . . 8 





Cassanova, (J. N.) Essai sur le Madar^ 

Cattle^ Their breed, management and diseases (Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge,) 

Clater, (Francis) Every man his own Cattle Doctor, 
Cobb, (J. H.) Silk Manual, 

Cobbett, (Wm.) English Gardener, . . 

Cultivator, The, Vols. 1 to 4, bound in one VoL, . . 

Darwin, (Erasmus) Phytologia, 

DeCandolle’s Vegetable Organography, Vols. 1 and 2, 
D’Homergue and Duponceau, Essays on American 
Silk, 

Dickson, (Adam) on Agriculture, Vols. 1 and 2, . . 
Domestic Gardener’s Manual, (Author unknown,) . . 
Don, (George) General System of Gardening and Bo- 
tany, Vols. 1 to 4, . . 

Evans’ Sugar Planter’s Manual, 

Farmer’s Cabinet, Vol. 2, . . 

Fessendens, (T. G.) Farmer’s Library, (New Ameri- 
can Gardener,) 

Fanner’s Library, (The Complete 

Farmer,) . . 

Fisher, (S. J.) Observations on the Character and 
Culture of the European Vine, 

Fitzmaurice, (W.) Treatise on the cultivation of Su- 
gar-cane, and the manufacture of Sugar, . . 

Florist’s Journal, Vol. 1, 

Forsyth, (Wm.) On the Culture and Management of 
Fruit Trees, 

Fortune, (R.) Wanderings in China (2nd Edition,) . . 

Tea districts of China and India, 

Fruits, (Table) of India, 

Gardener’s Chronicle, from 1841 to 1852, . . 
Dictionary, The, (Author unknown), . . 
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Gardener’s Magazine of Botany^ Vols. 1 to 3, . . 3 Vols. 

Glenny’s Hand-Book of Practical Gardening, . . 1 „ 

to the Fruit and Vegetable 

Garden, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 „ 

to the Flower Garden and 

Greenhouse, . . . . . . . . . . 1 „ 

Graham, (John) Catalogue of Bombay Plants, . . 1 „ 

Greenhouse Companion, The, (Author unknown), . . 1 „ 

Griffith, (Wm.) Icojies Plantarum Asiaticarum : — 

Part 1, — Development of Organs in Phanoeroga- 

mous Plants, (G copies),. . . . . . 1 

Part 2, — On the higher Cryptogamous Plants 

(3 copies), . . . . . . . . 1 

Part 3, — Monocotyledonous Plants, (3 copies) . . 1 « 

— ' ■ ' Notulse ad Plantas Asiaticas : — 

Part 1, — Development of Organs, &c. (C copies), 1 „ 

Part 2, — Cryptogamous Plants, (3 copies), . . 1 » 

Part 3, — Monocotyledonous Plants, (3 copies), . . 1 

— ■ Private Journals and Travels in India, 

(8 copies), 1 „ 

Griffith, (Wm.) Itinerary Notes on Plants, collected 

in India, (3 copies), 1 „ 

Palms of British East India, (5 copies), 5 

IIoARE, (Clement) on the Grape Vine, . . . . 1 „ 

Hooker’s Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Mis- 
cellany, Vols. 1 to 5, • . . . . . . . 5 „ 

Hovey, (C. M.) American Magazine of Horticul- 
ture, Vols, 1 to 4, . . . . . . . . . , 4 „ 


Johnson, (G. W.) Dictionary of Modern Gardening 
(Edited by D. Landreth of Philadelphia,) 

History of English Gardening, 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of India, Vols. 1 to 7, 

of» the Horticultural Society of London, 

Vols. 1 to 8, . . . . 
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1.3 Volh 


cearxi 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 

Vols. 1 to 13, 

of Agriculture, (New Series,) from July, 1843, 

to March, 1853, . . 5 


Keith, (Rev. P.) Botany, Vols. 1 and 2, . . 
Kenwick, (Wm.) American Silk Grower’s Guide, 



Lawson’s Cultivated Grasses, . . . . . . 1 

- Agriculturist’s Manual, . . . . . . 1 

— Vegetable Products of Scotland, . . . . 1 

Lc Bon Jardinier, . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Lindley (John) Vegetable Kingdom, . . . . 1 

Natural System of Botany, . . . . 1 

.. Theory of Horticulture, . . . . 1 

Lindley’ s Glossary of Botanical Terms, . . . . 1 

London Journal of Botany, Vols. 1 to 3, . . . . 3 

Loudon, (J. C.) Gardener’s Magazine, Vols. 1 to 14 
and 19, . . . • > • • • * • • • IJ 

Arboretum et Fruticetum Britanni- 

cum, Vols. 1 to 8, . . . . . . . . 8 

■, — — Encyclopaedia of Plants, , . . . 1 

■ — , — — of Agriculture, . . 2 

■ Suburban Horticulturist, . . . 1 

(Mrs.) Ladies’ Flower Garden, (Annuals), 1 

Ditto, ditto, (Perennials), . . 2 

. Ditto, ditto, (Bulbous Plants), . 1 

Low, (David) Practical Agriculture, . . . . 1 


» 
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99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Maddock, (James) Florist’s Directory, 

Manning, (Robert) Book of Fruits, . - 

Mason’s Natural Productions of Burmah, (8 copies), 

McIntosh (C.) Orchard and Fruit Garden, . . 

— Green-house, Hot-house, and Stove, 

Flower Garden, 

McMahon, (Bernard) American Gardener’s Calen- 
dar, 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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99 
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xxiii 

Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
Vols. 1, 3, 4 and 5, 

New England Farmer, Vols. 15 and 16, 

Paxton, (Joseph) Botanical Dictionary, and Sup- 
plement, 

Paxtons’ Flower Garden, Vols. 1 to 3, 

Magazine of Botany, Vols. 1 to 16, 

Piddington, (H.) Indian Plants, (3 copies), 
Tabular View of the Generic Charac- 
ters in Roxburgh’s Flora ludica. 

Porter, (G. R.) Tropical Agriculturist, 

Directions for the culture of Sugar- 
cane, £^c., •• •* .. .. .. •• 

Proceedings of the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of India, from January 1841 to June 1842,. . 

of the Royal Society of Van Dieman’s 

Land, Vol. 1, 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Vol. 13, 

Rennie, (James) Alphabet of Gardening, . . 

Reports on the culture and manufacture of Cotton 
wool. Raw Silk and Indigo, (2 copies), . . 

of the Royal Horticultural Society of Corn- 
wall, Vol. 1, 

Rhind’s Vegetable Kingdom, 

Riddell, (R.) Brief Manual of Gardening in the Dec- 
can, 

llisso, (A.) Ilistoire Naturclle des Grangers, 
Robinson, (S. H.) Bengal Sugar Planter, (6 copies), 

Rogers, ( ) Vegetables, their cultivation and 

cookery, 

Roxburgh, (Wm.) Flora Indica, Vols. 1 to 3, 

, (Wallich’s) Vols. 1 and 2, 

Hortiis Bengalensis,, ... 



xxiv 

Roxburgh, Observations on substitutes for Hemp and 

Flax, (2 copies), 

Roylc, (J. F.) Illustrations of Himalayan Botany, .. 
Royle, (J. F.) Productive Resources of India (5 cops.) 

On the Culture of Cotton in India, . . 

Sheep, their breed, management, and diseases, (Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge,) 

Silk Manufacture, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, . . 
Southey, (Thos.) on Colpnial Wools, (2 copies), 
Speechly, (Wm.) on the culture of the Grape Vine, . . 

— on Rural Economy, 

Speede, (G. T. F.) Indian Kitchen, Fruit and Flow- 
er Garden, 

New Indian Gardener, (3 copies), 

Spry, (H. II.) Plants required for India, (2 copies), 
Stephens, (Henry) Book of the Farm, Vols. 1 to 3,. . 
Sugar-cane culture in Jamaica, eight practical treatises, 

Traite' Complet de la culture, fabrication et ventc 

du Tabac, 

Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland, (New Series,) from July 1843 
to March 1853, 

of the Royal Agricultural Society of 

Jamaica, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Half-Yearly Volumes, 
commencing January, 1845, 

* of the Agricultural and Horticultural 

Society of India, Vols. 1 to 8, 

Vegetable Substances, Library of Entertaining 

Knowledge, 

Voigt, (J. 0.) Hortus Suburbanus Galcuttensis, (2 
copies), 

Ward, (N. B.) on the Growth of Plants in closely 
glazed cases, 

Washmgton’s Agricultural Correspondence,. . 
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Wight, (Robert) Contributions to the Botany of 

India, 1 Vol. 

— Figures of Indian Plants, Vol : 3, 

Parts 2, 3, and 4, and Vol. 4, Parts 1 and 2, 

and Amott’s Prodomus Floroe- 

Peninsulue Indise Orientalis, Vol. 1, .. .. 1 „ 


(SftolosVf anh SbtUntt^f 

American Journal of Science and Arts, Vols. 15 
and 10, 2 Vols, 

Chaptal, (J. a.) Chemistry applied to Agriculture, 1 „ 

Cotton Manufacture of Dacca, . . , . . . 1 „ 

Crabb’s Technical Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 1 „ 

Davy, (Humphry) Agricultural Chemistry, . . 1 „ 

DcLuc, (J. A.) Letters on Geology, . . . . 1 „ 

Dictionaire Encycloji^dique des Arts ct Metiers 

Mdchaniques , . . . . . . . . . 23 „ 

Exhibition, (Great, of 1851,) Official, descriptive 
and illustrated Catalogue, Part 4, Colonies and 
Foreign States, Division 1, . . . . . . 1 „ 

Lectures on the results of the, delivered 

before the Society of Arts, Vols, 1 and 2, (2 copies), 2 „ 


Falkner, (F.) Muck Manual, . . . . . . 1 „ 

India Review, or Journal of Foreign Science and the 
Artsj^ .. ,- •• •• •• •• 1 


Johnston, (J. F. W.) Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, . . 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vols: 1 
to 22), * . . 

[A. Some of these Volumes are in two Parts.] 
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xxvi 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain^ 
and Ireland^ Vols. 3 to 13> . . . . . . 1 1 Vols. 

of the Indian Archipelago Vols. 1 to 6, . . 6 „ 

(India) of Medical Science, Vols. 1 to 3, . . 3 „ 

Leon, (John A.) on the Art of Manufacturing and 

Refining Sugar, (3 copies), 1 „ 

Liebig, (Justus) Chemistry of Agriculture and Physio- 
logy, 1 „ 

Lyell, (Charles) Geology, 4 „ 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vols. 2 

to 1 (), «• •• •• .. .. .. 15 ,, 

JV. J^.—With Parts 1, 2, and 5, of Vol. 1. 

Magazine of Science, Vols. 1, 2, 7, 8 and 9, . . 5 „ 

Maunder, (Samuel) Scientific and Literary Treasury, 1 „ 

McClelland, (John) Report on the Geological Survey 

of India, (2 copies), . . . . . . . . 1 „ 

Mechanic’s Magazine, Vols. 42 to 59, .. .. 18 „ 

Mitchell, (John) Agricultural Analysis, . . . . 1 „ 

Morton, (John), Soils, their Nature, &c., . . . . 1 „ 

O’Shaughnessy, (W. B.) Bengal Dispensatory, . . 1 „ 

Phillipps, (John) Guide to Geology, . . . . I „ 

Proceedings of the Committee of Agriculture and 
Commerce of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 „ 

Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, . . 70 „ 

Robison, (John) Mechanical Philosophy, . . . . 4 „ 

Ryan’s, (Professor) Claussen Flax Process,. . . . 1 * „ 


ScoFFERN on the Manufacture of Sugar, . . 

Sheer’s Directions for testing Cane Juice, . . 

Sugar ffom Beets, on the Art of Making and Re- 
fining, •• •• •• •• .. .. 





1 
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Thomson, (A. T.) London Dispensatory, . . . . 1 Vol. 

Transactions of the Society of Arts of London, Vols. 

1 to 55, and Parts 1 and 2 of Supplemental Vol. 

for 1846-48, 53 „ 

N. /?.— Vols. 18 and 19 are wanting. 

Ure, (Andrew) Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 1 „ 

... .■■■ Cotton Manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, .■ •• *• *• .. •» 1 ,, 

Van-Renssellaers, (Jcr.) Lectures on Geology, . . J « 

Year Book of Facts, Vols. 1846 to 1853, and Extra 

A^ol. for 1851, .. .. .. .. .. 9 „ 

utommevctf s^minu^f icc. 

Btttter, (D.) Topography and Statistics of Southern 
Oude, .. .. .• .. .. .. 1 Vol. 

Commercial x\unual, or a tabular statement of the 

external commerce of Bengal, from 1836 to 1851, 14 „ 

Madras Statistics of the Trade of the M:^dras Terri- 
tories, for 1849 and 1 850, . . 

McCulloch, (J. R.) Statistical Account of the Bri- 
tish Empire, 

Commercial Dictionary, (1837), 

Report of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, for 1851,. . . . . . . . l „ 

Sheffield, (Lord) Observations on the Commerce 

of the 4”fierican States, J „ 

Sleeman, (W. H.) Political Economy, . . . . 1 „ 






Statistics of the North-Western Provinces of the 

Bengal Presidency, 1 Vol. 

Statistics of E. I. Sugar, (6 copies), 1 „ 

Taylor, (James) Topography and Statistics of Dacca, 1 „ 

Annual Report of the American Com. of Patents, 
for 1845 and 1847, 2 Vols. 

Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, . . . . 2 „ 

Ceylon Miscellany, Vols. 1 and 2, , . . . , . 2 „ 

Hodgson, (B. II.) Aborigines of Bengal,.. .. 1 „ 

Low, (Col.) Dissertation on Penang and Province 
Wellesley, (5 copies), . . . . . . . . 1 

Orfila, (M.P.) on Poisons, i >, 

Pamphlets, on Various Subjects, bound in, .. 2 „ 

Phipps, (John) Ship Building in India, . . . . 1 „ 

Picnic Magazine, Vols. 1 to 4, •« •• •• 4 ,, 

Records of the Government of Bengal, 1 to 13, .. 13 ,, 

. . of the Government of India, 1 to 3, . . 3 ,, 

SiMMONDS, (P.L.) Colonial Magazine, Vols. 3 to 20, 18 „ 

Spry, (H. H.) Modern India, . . . . . . 2 „ 

Starkey’s Punjaubee Dictionary, . . . . . . 1 


Thompson, (Geo.) Lectures on British India, 


1 



UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. , 

ESTADUSIIHI) IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 
Confirmed by Special ylci of Parliament 6 William IV'.Chapler 64. 

Invested Capital £630,000, of which 46 Lacs of Rs. 
are held by the Indian Branch. 

London OJ/ice, No, 1. Kiny Williaviii Street,, 

Chairman.- Sir Henry Willock, K. L. S. 

Actuary , — David Jones^ Esti. 

Entiiatt 

Lire dor 8. 

C. 11. Prinsep, Esa. j W. H. Smoult, Esu. 

W. W. Kettle WELL, Esq. f William Grey, Esq. 

James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. 

rhy8ician,—3ou'if Jackson, Esq. 

Ayents and Secretaries , — Messrs. Braddon and Co. 


Madras Agent. Bombay Agent. 

Messrs. Bainbridge & Co. I Messrs. Leckie & Co, 


1. — The marked success which has attended the operations of this 
Society, justifies the Directors in calling the attention of the public, to 
the peculiar advantages held out by this Institution to all classes desi- 
rous of effecting assurance upon lives. 

2. — I'lie Tables of premium have been frames with the greatest care. 
Those a}>plicable to Indian lives have been especially prepared from the 
experience of Indian mortality, and from the records of the East Indian 
Government, and are as moderate as is deemed consistent with perfect 
security. 

3. — Proposals are received for Insurances for the whole term of life, 
oMXiot on Vb participating scale f or OILS, non-particlimtiny scale at a lower 
rate of premium. Also for short periods varying from one to seven years 
on very moderate terms. 

4. — An annual division is made of one-fifth of the ascertained profits 
of the five preceding years, the other four-fifths being set apart to enter 
into the average of succeeding years. 

6.— Of the sum annually divisible seventy ’jive per cent, is apportioned 
to policy-holders on the participating scale, who have paid six annual 
premiums, and these profits can bo applied either in reduction of sub- 
sequent premiums, or as a bonus to the original amount of the policy. 
The remaining twenty-jive per cent, of the profits is apportioned to the 
share-holders.* • 

6.— During the last twelve years the reduction of Premium on poli- 
cies entitled to participate in profits has averaged more than 44 per cent, 
and during the last three years it has been declared at the rate of 45 
per cent, on the original annual amount. 



7.>-The following table will shew the result of the last division of profits 
as declared on Vie 11th May, 1853. 


Age. 

Date of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original j 

Annual Reduction. 
Premium, j 

i i 

Reduced 

Annual 

Premium. 



Co ’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. ! Co.’s Rs. 


20 

on or 

10,000 

420 

189-0 

231-0 

30 

before 

10,000 

480 1 

216-0 

264-0 

40 

the 11th 

10,000 

590 I 

265-S 1 

t 324-0 

50 

May, 1848. 

10,000 

740 

[ 333-0 

407-0 

60 

10,000 

1,030 

463-8 

1 568-8 


8. — The following is an Extract of the rates of premium for short term 
Policies and for Assurances for life without participation in profits. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF RUl^EES 1,000. 

CivU. 


1 

Age. 

! 1 year. 

3 years. 

1 

; 5 years. 

i 

7 years. 

Life with 
out profits. 

20 

22 

22 

j 23 

24 

32 

30 

27 

28 

• 28 

1 29 

39 

40 

32 

32 

’ 32 

1 33 

49 

50 

38 

40 

40 

i 43 

62 

' 60 

51 

52 

56 

1 60 

88 


Military. 


Age. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

5 years. 

7 years . 

Life with 
out jirofits. 

20 

26 

27 

28 

28 

36 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34 

45 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

53 

50 

45 

46 

47 

48 

64 

60 

56 

1 

57 

60 

64 

90 


9. — On return of Assurers to Europe for a permanent residence, their 
premiums are immediately reduced to the English rates, both on the 
participating and non-participating scales. 

• 10. — Military Officers holding civil appointments are allowed to sub- 
scribe at the civil rates of premium. 

11. — Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such payments. 

12. — Medical referees are remunerated by the Society. 

13. — At the period of last annual valuation, the Assets of this Society 
were ascertained to be upwards of £630,000. The amount of Policies 
in force about £2,000,000, and the annual income arising ^om premiums 
thereon £90,000,. exclusive of interest on the invested capital. 

BRADDON AND CO. 

Agents and Secretaries. 


Calcutta, November 1, 1853. 





Indian Rates of the Universal Life Assurance Society. 


TABLE NO. I.-CIVIL SERVICE. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of 
1,000 Rs. for periods from One to Seven years, on 
the Lives of persons in the 11. C. Civil Service, and 
others nut exposed to the hazards of Military and 
Maritime occupations, without participation in the I 
Profits of the Society, I 


TABLE NO. 2.~MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

Annual Prcmii^iis required for the Assurance of 
1,000 Rs. for periods from t>ne to Seven years, on 
the Lives of persons ex^itf^ed to the hazards of 
Military and M arifihn^Vccupations, without par li^ 
eipation in the Profits of the Society. 


Age. 1 

One 

year. 

Three 

years. 

Pive ! 
years. | 

1 

Seven 

years. 

Age. 

One 

year. 

Three 

years. 

Five 

years. 

Seven 

years. 

18 

21 

22 

23 

23 

18 

2.' 

25 

26 

27 

19 

22 

22 

23 

24 

19 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

20 

26 

27 

28 

28 

21 

22 

23 

24 

24 

21 

27 

28 

28 

28 

22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

22 

28 

28 

28 

. 29 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

23 

28 

28 

29 

30 

24 

24 

24 

25 

26 

24 

28 

28 

29 

30 

25 

24 

24 

25 

26 

25 

28 

29 

30 

31 

26 

24 

25 

26 

27 

26 

29 

30 

31 

32 

27 

25 

• 26 

27 

28 

27 

29 

30 

31 

32 

28 

26 

27 

28 

28 

28 

30 ' 

31 

32 

32 

29 

1 27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

31 

32 

32 

33 

30 

! 27 

28 

28 

29 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34 

31 

. 28 

28 

29 

29 

31 

32 

33 

34 

33 

32 

^ 28 

29 

29 

30 

32 

32 

34 

34 

36 

33 

, 28 . 

29 i 

30 

30 

33 

33 

35 

36 

36 

34 

28 

28 1 

30 

; 31 

34 

34 

36 

36 

37 

35 

30 

30 

.31 

; 31 

35 

35 

36 

37 

38 

36 

30 

30 1 

31 

; 32 

36 

36 

36 

37 

38 

37 

31 

31 

32 

32 

37 

36 

37 

38 

39 

38 

31 

32 

32 

32 

38 

37 

38 

39 

40 

39 

31 

32 

32 

32 

39 

38 

39 

40 

40 

40 

32 

32 ! 

32 

33 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

41 

32 

32 1 

I 33 

34 

41 

40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

32 

32 

34 

35 

42 

40 

40 

41 

42 

43 

33 

34 1 

35 

36 

43 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 1 

34 

35 

35 

36 j 

44 

41 

41 

43 

44 

45 

34 

35 

36 

38 

45 

42 

42 

43 

44 

46 

35 

36 

36 

39 

46 

43 

43 

44 

44 

47 

36 

36 

38 

40 

4" 

43 

44 

44 

45 

48 

36 

37 

39 

40 

4o 

44 

44 

45 

46 

49 

37 

39 

40 

42 

49 

44 

45 

46 

48 

50 

38 

40 

40 

43 

50 

45 

46 

47 

48 

51 

40 

40 

42 

44 

61 

46 

47 

48 

49 

62 

40 

42 

44 

45 

52 

47 

48 

49 

50 

53 

42 

44 

44 

47 

53 

48 1 

49 

60 

52 

64 

43 

44 

46 

48 

54 

49 

50 

52 

52 

55 

44 

45 

48 

48 

65 

50 

51 

52 

63 

56 

45 

47 

48 

50 

50 

51 

62 

-^63 

55 

67 

46 

48 

50 

62 

57 

52 

63 


56 

68 

48 

50 

52 

64 

58 

63 

55 

66 1 

,58 

69 

4.9 

61 

64 j 

56 

59 

54 

56 

58 

60 

60 

51 

62 

56 1 

60 

60 

56 

57 

60 1 

64 


* * Premium are received in half-yearly payments for the convenience of the Assured, but in case of 
* lapse the full premium of the current year will be charged. 

Table No.t. Example.— A person aged 80, may, by paying 27 Rs., secure >,000 Rs. to his repre- 
sentatives, if his deat«i should oc^mr^ithm one ywr; ifwitliia/rfl years by pajing 28 Rs. annually, and 

» his re- 
annual- 


if within seven ye-ws, oy paying ivs. per auaum. 

Table No. 2, Example.-A person aged *0, may by paying 32 Rs. secure 1,000 Rs. b 
presen tutives, if his death should occur withiu one year; if within^oe years by paying 33 Rs. 
ly, and if within seven years by paying 34 Rs, per annum. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

WHOLE LIFE. 
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List of Orchideous Plants Indigenous to Assam and the Neighbouring 
Hills of Khassra, Bootan, &c. 


No. 

Names. 

Size and Colour of 
Flower. 

Habit. 

No. 

NAMESj^ 

Size and Colour of 
j Flower. 

1* 

Microdtylis Wallichn 

Small, pea green • 

Ter. 

60 

Dendrohitms^^HMl 

Cugc, pink and yellow 

2 

Oberonia indifolia • • 

Minute, yellowish • • 

£pi. 

61* 

„ lieterocaf^um. 

„ yell, and brown 

3# 

M 8p 

Do. 



fragrant 

4 

Liparis 

Small, yellow • • • 

Do. 

62 

„ Curysanthum* • 

„ lively yell, and 

5 

n sp. • • • • 

*1 M • * 

Do. 



brown 

6*# 

„ sp 

Largish, green yellow* • 

Ter. 

63* 

„ Paxtuni * * 

II 11 II 

7# 

„ flp, • • • . 

Otoclui'isfusrus •• 

Small, deep purple • • 

£pi. 

64* 

„ sp. like do. > • 

„ orange & brown 

8 

„ yellowish brown 

Do. 

65* 

„ lormosum • • 

Very large, white and 

9 

„ alliuB • • • • 

„ „ and white 

Do. 



yellow, fragrant 

10 

Pholidota imbricata 

„ whilo •• •» 

Do. 

66** 

„ Jongicornu, * * 

Large, white and orange 

11 

„ undulata • • 

II II *■ ** 

Do. 

67 

„ calccolus • * 

Very dark yellow, rose, 

12* 

„ articulati 

II n • • • • 

Do. 



and purple 

13* 

n bp* > ■ • ■ 

„ „ and yellow 

Do. 

68* 

„ sulcatum, • » 

Large, yell, and purple 

14* 

11 Sp* • • ■ • 

Cadogyne flavida . . 


Do. 

69 

„ Jenkinsii • ■ 

„ lively yellow • • 

15 

„ yeiiow * . * . 

Do. 

70 

„ cmrulesccns • ■ 

„ deep lively purp. 

16 

n undulata 

Largish, white • • • • 

Do. 

71 

„ nubile • • • • 

„ white rosa purp. 

17* 

1 , Dnibriata 1 . 

„ „ and brown 

Do. 

72** 

„ Gibsonii • « 

„ yellow & brown 

18*« 

,, unifiora 

„ „ and lateri* 

Do. 

73# 

„ stuposum 1 . 

Small, white •* •• 

Large, lively yellow and 



tious 

Do. 

74* 

„ Cambridgeanum 

19 

,1 barbata 

„ white * • 



brown 

20* 

„ prapcoxf 

‘it 

Ter. 

75** 

„ transperens •• 

„ deep lively purp. 

21* 

„ maculutd 

Large, while, yellow, & 

Do. 

76* 

„ like do., various 
„ Devonianum • ■ 

„ pale rose & pur. 


„ Walllchiana • • 

rose 


77** 

„ lilac rose & yell. 

22** 

,, and rose* • 

Do. 

78** 

„ Dalhuusiauum 

,, rose, white, and 
purple 

23** 

occllata • • 

„ pale yellow & 

Do. 


„ multicaule • • 



deep orange 

Epi. 

79 

„ white and purp. 

24* 

M Gardneriana < 

„ white and yell. 

80** 

„ Grifiltliii t » 

„ pale yellow and 

25 

„ cribtula • 

,, „ streaked 

with briffht yellow 

Ter. 



orange. 



Epi. 

81** 

„ Farmeri # , 

II lively „ „ 

26 

M sp. • • t 

Small, brown and jellow 

82** 

„ densifiorum » • 

„ while & orange 

27** 

u flava’ • . 

Largo, yell, and brown 

Do. 


paKlid. 

28 

„ 6p. .. . 

Small, urown and yell. 

Do. 

83** 

1 , do. roscum 

„ pale rose and 

29* 

„ 8p. • • « 

„ white & brown 

Do. 



orange 

30 

M sp 

„ pale yellow *. 

Do. 

84 

„ intermedium** 

,, jialo } cllow and 

31** 

n sp 

1 „ while (pretty)* * 

Ter. 



brown 

32** 

M hp. • • • 

Largish, pale cinnamon 

Epi. 

85* 

,, sp, •• ** 

II lively orange •• 

33** 

Dolbophylluiu leopar- 
dinuni 

Large, yellow spotted 
with purple 

Largish, dull yellow • • 

Do. 

86* 

! II sp 

„ „ yellow and 

brown 

„ yellow, pink, & 

34 

„ UTiibcllatum • 

Do. 

87** 

11 sp 

35** 

„ Kbasyanuin • • 

Small, greenish • • 

Do. 



brown 

36** 

i» sp 

Largish, bright yellow 
Small, white, fragrant 

1 Do. 

88* 

„ sp. .. *J 

„ pink and yellow 

37* 

M s>p. •* •• 

Do. 

89** 

Spathoglottis pube- 

Largish, yellow & purp 

38* 

„ sp. •. 

„ dull purple .. 

Do. 


scens 

39 

sp. .. . 

Do. 

90 

Arundma bambusi- 

Large, pale rose & live- 

40 

1 , sp. • • • • 

II II • • 

Do, I 


folia 

ly purple yell, fir hr. 

41** 

Cirrhopctalum S]). • • 

Small, greenish, fra- 
grant 

„ dull purple • • 

Do. 

Vi* 

Fbaius grandifolius* * 

„ white, brown, fir 
purple 

*1 II II *1 

42 

M sp 

Do. 

92 

„ Walichii * , 

43* 

„ sp 

Large, hrowii ind yell. 

Do. 

93* 

„ maculata 

„ „ rosy-scented 

Largish, rose and green 

44** 

„ sp. .. •• 

Largish, dull purple •• 

Do. 

94* 

„ albus *• •> 

45** 

„ sp. 

Do. ' 

95** 

Aputaria scniUs * . 

46* 

Tricosina suavis • • 

Large, white, purple & 

Do. 

96** 

A. latifolia •> •* 

f 



yellow 


97* 

Eulophia virens *• 

Large, green and white 

47* 

Eria Hava • • • > 

Largish, dull yellow and 
brown* * 

Largish, white streaked 

Do. 

1 98** 

II sp. •* •• 

„ dull yellow and 
brown 

„ deep purple • • 

48 

» sp 

Epi. 

99** 

•I sp 



with brown 


100** 

1 , sp. 

„ green and yell. 

49 

„ densiflora 

„ „ tinged 

Do. 

101** 

H sp 

„ l^urpltsh green 


,, ferruginea • 

with yellow 

Do. 

102 

Vanda teres * • . . 

Very laii^ iprosy purple 

50 

„ terrugincous • . 



yellow aw brown 

51 

„ paniuulata • 

Small, spotted with 
purple 

Largish, white • * * • 

Do. 

103»* 

„ cristata* • 

Largish, gril^^ white, 
and puri#<i'^V 
„ while aninosc 
iVery large, deep bWe 

52«* 

,, sp. •» •• 

Do. 

104** 

„ multiflora * * 

53* 

„ sp. • • < 

„ „ and dull 

Do. 

105** 

„ coerule .1 , , 



purple 

Do. 

106** 

.1 sp. .. 

Largish, dull purpIeL^ 

54* 

„ sp. •. • 

II II /I * * 

107#* 

II sp. 

„ „ firgl^ 

f)5* 

M bp. •* • 

Minute, rosy > • . . 

Do. 

108** 

II sp 

„ yellow and br.* * 

56 

57 

58 

Aporum nncops • 

M cuspidatum • . 
„ sp. • • • . 

Small, white • . • • 

II II •• •* 

M ff •• 

Largish, whilo, yellow. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

109** 

110 

111 

Camarotis purpuria. . 
Micropera pallida .. 
Saccolabium micran- 

Small, yellow and purp. 

1 , pale yellow 
iSi]|aU, rosy * * . . 

59* 

„ sp. 

Do. 


turn 



and brown 


112 

,1 rctusum •• 

iLiftgtBh, livelv spotted 


S « «* S «S SSI 


Names. 

Size and Colour of 
Flower. 

a 

No. 

Names. 

Size and Colour of { 
Flour. 

'k 

& 

6 

1 

I 

1 

Sma’ ji'"ale yellow and 

Epi. 

146<(# 

7 Phalmnopsis, sp. • • 

Large, yellow & reddish! Ei 

sum 

purple 




brown 


„ Calccolare J 

,, jniowa^’dbr.*- 

Do. 

147 

Euphorboscis pyg* 

Minute, yellow . . 

D( 

,, sp. like ditto 

0 »Kedi.*to&T08C 

Do. 


xncpa 



„ caroifolium • . 

II* *• ** 

Do. 

148 

Qeodorum dilatatum 

Large, white, purple and! D( 

„ dasypogon • . 

„ green and purp. 

Do. 



yellow 


„ apT)eu<^‘i,ulatum 

„ yellow •• 

Do. 

149# 

II sp 

„ deep rosy purple 

D( 

» sp 

,, rosy and deep 

Do. 



and white 



purple 


150## 

Platanthera sp. 

Large, white • • • • 

Di 

Sarcanthus sp. • • 

t . • • • • 

Do. 

151## 

Peristylis sp 

Largish, white, sweet- 

Di 

„ sp. • • • • 

'“'mall, rosy • • # . 

Do. 



scented 


„ sp. • • • • 

„ white and yell. 

Do. 

152 

Ilabenaria hamige- 

Small, green • • 

D 

„ sp. • ■ • • 

II II 1' 

Do. 


ra? 



„ sp 

II *1 , 11 

Do. 

153 

.1 sp 

„ yellow • • • • 

D 

•• sp. • • • . 

,, rosy red • . 

Do. 

1.54 

1 , sp. 

,, greenish, yellow 

D. 

Aerides affine • * 

Largo, rosy purple 

Do. 

155# 

11 sp. 

„ white • • • • 

D 

„ odoratum • . 

„ „ sweet- 

Do. 

156## 

„ sp. •• •. 

Large, white • • • • 

D 


scented 


157## 

Pogonia Joliana ■ • 

Small, rosy white • • 

D. 

,, sp. • • * . 

•* ... . 

Do. 

158## 

„ sp. .. .. 

Largish, green • • 

D 

„ sp. •• 

Large, like affine, and 

Do. 

159## 

,1 sp. 

Small, purple •• 

D 


very sweet-scented 


160## 

Cyrtosia sp. • • 

Largish, golden yellow 

D 

Agrostophyllium 

Small, white • • • . 

Do. 

161## 

Spiranthes sp. • • 

Small, white • • • • 

D 

Khasyanum 



162## 

Zeuxinu sulcata •* 

1, 11 

D 

Xiphosium acumina- 

Large, white • • • . 

Do. 

163## 

Anffctochilus Rox 

,, rosy white • • 

I) 

turn 




burghu 



Acanthophippium sp. 

„ dull purple • . 

Ter. 

164## 

,. sp 

• „ white • • • • 

D 

„ sp. • • • • 

„ white streaked 

Do. 

165## 

Oypripedium venus- 

Large, green and purple 

D 

Cymbidium gigante* 

Very large, yellow and 

Do. 


tum 



um 

brown 


166## 

„ insigne** •• 

,, red and yellow 

I) 

„ pendulum • • 

Large, dull yellow and 

Do. 

167# 

Calanthe duusiflora* • 

,, lively yellow • • 

D 


purple 


168## 

„ sp. • • 

Small, brown and ycl 

D 

aloifolium • • 

If i« II 

Do. 



low 


„ ebumeum • • 

Very large, white • • 

Do. 

169## 

II sp* •• 

Large, white and green 

D 

„ incanspicuum* • 

Small, brown • • • • 

Do. 

170## 

„ sp. •• •• 

,, „ and yellow 

D 

„ longipctalum*« 

Largish, green & purple 

Do. 

171## 

„ sp. 

,, dull purple * • 

D 

II cyprilolium • • 

Large, fragrant yellow 

Do. 

172 

Goodyera sp 

Small white • • • • 

D 

II 

Epi. 

173 

1 II sp 

M II •• •• 

D 


and white 


174 

„ sp 

,, ,, dull purp. 

D 

»i sp 

,, brownish purple 

Do. 

175## tOpluryssp 

Largish, rosy purple . . 

D 

„ sp. 

Very large, white • . 

1 Do 

176## 

II sp 

,, green and pur- 

i: 

„ sp. •• •• 

Large, white and brown 

Do. 



ple 


II sp 

„ green and dull 

, Ter. 

177## 

Anthoginum sp. • 

„ rosy • * « . 

E 


purple 1 

1 

178# 

Bonatca sp 

Small, green • • • • 

L 


iBschynarhus (3 to 4 sp.): Iloya (5 or 6 sp.) ; Arum (several) Lilium (1 sp.); Nepenthes (1 sp.); Ferns ai 
Lycopodiums (150 to 200 sp.) ; Palms (Livistonia, Leoxalia, Caryota, Calamus, &c.) arc also indigenous, and c 
be sent if required. 

Plants not marked arc common. 

Plants marked with an asterisk are considered rare. 

Plants marked with two asterisks are considered very rare. 

The charges for a box of 4 cubic feet measurement, containing an equal selection of the three kinds, iv 
be 52) or 50 rupees, deliverable at Calcutta. When Plants which are rare or very rare arc required, tlie charj 
will be according to the kind taken ; fur the rare 1 Rupee 8 as a Plant ; for the very rare, 2 Rupees a Plant. Wh 
very large Plants are directed to be sent, no extra charge will be made. 

When new Plants not included in the list arc sent, a separate charge will bo made. When two boxes or mi 
are taken, a discoUj . of 10 per cent, will be allowed. 

Plants .u also be sent in glass cases, on the Wardian plan, measuring 2 feet 6 inches in length, 2 f 
breadth, feet 7 inches in height, for which an extra charge of 20 rupees will be made. Glass covers can a 

be suppi’ < firi the other boxes, at an extra charge of 10 rupees. 

,y. The proper time for sending Orchids to England is in their dorment therefore orders sho 
>- <^t It^ore the Month of March^ as the Plants after March do not bear removal. All Orders sent after the I 
Marc^ will be executed the following season unless special directions to the contrary. 


Applications to be made to 

Messrs. CHARLESs CANTOR and Co.> in Calcutt 

ABSA|r, Angus} 1, 1852. 









